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SIX, 


T is a common obſervation that the ge- 
J nerality of ſuch Freethinkers as are ſeri- 
rious and have reaſon'd themſelves out of 
the Chriſtian Religion, have at the ſame 
time rejected the belief of a Deity. This 
muſt ariſe either from their entertaining 
ſome Principles that lead equally to both 
theſe abſurdities; or, which is more proba- 
ble, from their having no Principles at all: 
from mere Scepticiſm and a habit of rai- 
ling Objections without ever attending to 
the anſwers; without proceeding on any 
ſettled grounds of enquiry, or endcavour- 
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ing to eſtabliſh any thing: a temper of 
mind which may eaſily bring a Man to 
disbelieve any thing. But whatever be the 
Cauſe of this, the Obſervation is remarkably 
verity'd in the preſent Age. Moſt of our 
modern Unbelievers have ſo far perplex'd 
themſelves with Difficulties about the Law 


of Nature and right Reaſon, Liberty Divine 


and Human, Preſcience, Providence, and 
the like, that they ſeem to be in univerſal 
Confuſion. The chief deſign of the follow- 


ing Book is to clear up ſome of theſe Diffi- 


culties, to eſtabliſh true and proper Notions, 
as well as to refute falſe and unworthy ones, 
concerning the Exiſtence and Attributes of 
God, and his Government of the World; 

concerning the Nature and Condition of 
Man, the Obligations he lies under, the 
Rule and End of his actions; and to build 
the whole upon ſuch Principles of Reaſon 
as are perfectly conſiſtent with Revelation. 
This, tis hoped, will not be without its uſe 
at preſent, in ſtopping the growth of Irre- 
ligion by ſtriking at the Root of it; it may 
have ſome influence toward ſettling the 


minds of he unlearned and unſtable, and be 
fufficient 
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ſufficient tho not to reduce them to a hearty 


profeſſion of the true Faith, yet at leaſt to 


hinder, them from falling into downright In- 
fidelity; eſpecially if countenanc'd by a 
Perſon eminent for a thorough knowledge 


of theſe Subjects, conſeſſedly an able Judge, 


an upright Defender, a bright Example of 


Religion both reveal'd and natural ; who is 
zealous to aſſert the truth and enforce the 
neceſſity of the Principal Doctrines and In- 
ſtitutions of the one, as well as to eſtabliſh 
the true ground and fundamental Principle, 
and fix the proper Limits of the other: and 
above all, who has always the Courage to 
maintain theſe great Truths, howſoever un- 
faſhionable or unpopular they may be ſome- 
times made. | 

Theſe, Sir, are very obvious reaſons for 
my being ambitious to prefix your Name to 
the following Work, and endeavouring to 
recommend it to the favour of one to whom 
its Author wou'd have been deſirous to ap- 
prove himſelf. 

'Tis with pleaſure alſo that I take this op- 
portunity of declaring as well my ſenſe of 
the great benefits that attend the peruſal of 
A 2 your 
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your Writings, which muſt give equal 
warmth and conviction to all who have the 
leaſt concern for Religion ; as my experience 
of that candid condeſcention and commu- 
nicative temper, which is ready to encou- 
rage and inſtruct every young enquirer after 


Truth. 
To theſe more general Motives to an Ad- 


dreſs of this kind give me leave to add the 
many private Obligations which in a parti- 
cular manner demand an acknowledgment 


from 
S IX, 
Your moſt obliged 
humble Servant, 
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HAVE always look'd upon an Enquiry into 
1 the Cauſe and Origin of Evil, as one of the 

nobleſt and moſt important Subjects in Natural 

Religion. It leads us into the moſt exalted Spe- 
culations concerning the Exiſtence and Attributes of 
God, and the Original of Things. Ir firſt endea- 
vours to diſcover the true intent of the Deity in 
creating Beings at all, and then purſues that Intent 
| thro' the ſeveral Works of his Creation: it ſhews 
how this is fully anſwer'd at preſent by the Inani- 
mate and Brute Part, and how it might and ſhould 
be, and why, and in what reſpect, it is not by the 
Rational. It contemplates the Oeconamy in the 
Government of the Univerſe, ſearches into the va- 
rious Schemes of Providence, and takes in the whole 
Compaſs of Nature. 

Neither is its U/efu/ne/s inferior to its Extent. It 
concerns every Man who pretends to act upon any 
ſerious Views here, or to entertain any ſolid Hopes 
of Futurity, The Knowledge of it, in ſome degree, 
is abſolutely neceſſary in order to the ſettling in our 
Minds right Notions of the Nature and Will of God, 
and the Duties we owe him; in order to the due 
Apprehenfion of his Deſign in creating, preſerving, 
and directing us; and to the regular Conduct of our 
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Lives, and Enjoyment of ourſelves in that State and 
Condition wherein he has placed us. Nay, while 
we are ignorant of this one Point, what rational Plea- 


| ſure can we take in knowing any other? When I 


enquire how I got into this World, and came to be 
what I am, I'm told that an abſolutely perfect Being 
produced me out of Nothing, and placed me here 
on purpoſe to communicate ſome Part of his Hap- 

ineſs to me, and to make me, in ſome meaſure, 
ike himſelf This End is not obtain'd ; 
the di ect contrary appears; I find myſelf ſur- 
rourded with nothing but Perplexity, Want and 
Misery, By whote fault I know not, —— How 
to better myſelf I cannot tell What Notions of 
God and Goodneſs can this afford me? What 
Ideas of Religion:? What Hopes of a future 
State? For, if God's Aim in producing me be 
entirely unknown; if it be neither his Glory, (as 
ſome will have ic; which my preſent State is far from 
advanciug z nor mine own Good, which the 
ſame is equally inconſiſtent with; how know I what 
J am to do here, and in what manner I muſt endea- 
vour to pleaſe him? Or why ſhould I endeavour it 
at all? For, ii I muſt be miſerable in this 
World, what Security have I that I ſhall not be fo 
in another too; (if there be one) ſince, if it were 
the Will of my Almighty Creator, I might (for 
ought I ſee) have been happy in both ? 

Such Thoughts as theſe muſt needs diſturb a Per- 
ſon that has any real Concern for his Maker's Ho- 
nour or his own Happineſs; that deſires to pay him 
a reaſonable Service, and anſwer the End of his 
Creation: in ſhort, that happens to think at all upon 
theſe things, and to thitt zor himſelf, And * 
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fore an Endeavour to rid the Mind of ſome of theſe 
Perplexities, cannot ſure be unacceptable, and a So- 
lution of any one of theſe Doubts, is doing a piece 
of Service to Mankind which can never be un- 
ſeaſonable. But the Uſefulneſs, as well as Anti- 

uity, of the preſent Debate; and the Abſurdity of 
x Manichean Scheme of accounting for Evil, have 
been often explain'd, and need not here to be inſiſted 
on: all that ever ſeera'd wanting to an a Con- 


queſt oyer theſe Heretics, and their abſuxd Hypo- 
theſis, was only a tolerable Solution of the many 
Difficulties which drove them into it: and this our 
Author has effected, as I hope to make appear in the 
Sequel. 3 

There are two general ways of Reaſoning, called 
Arguments @ Priori, and a Poſteriori, or according 
to what Logicians commonly ſtile the Synthetic an 
Analytic Method: The former lays down ſome evi- 
dent Principles, and then deduces the ſeveral Conſe- 
quences neceſſarily reſulting from them: The latter 
begins with the Phenomena themſelves, and traces 
em up to their Original, and from the known Pro- 
perties of theſe Phenomena arrives at the Nature of 
their Cauſe. Now the former of theſe is evidently 
preferable, where it can be had, ſince the latter muſt 


depend upon a large Induction of Particulars, any of 


which failing invalidates the whole Argument and 

ſpoils a Demonſtration. | 
An Attempt therefore to'ſhew that the Subject be- 
fore us is capable of the former Method, muſt be ve- 
ry delirable; and this our Author ſeems to have 
done, without any precarious Syſtem, or illgrgunded 
Hypotheſis. His ſuperior Excellence conſiſts in ha- 
Ying laid down, and previouſly eſtabliſh'd ſuch ſolid, 
A 4 ſubſtantial 
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ſubſtantial Principles as may be drawn out in infini- 
tum, and eaſily apply'd to all the Difficulties that at- 
tend the preſent Queſtion. 

He firſt of all enquires into the Nature and Per- 
fections of the Deity, and his Defign in the Creati- 
on; ſettles the true Notion of a Creature, and exa- 
mines whether any could be perfect; and if not, 


whether all ſnould have been made equally imper- 


fect; or ſeveral in very different Claſſes and Degrees. 
Having proved the laſt of theſe Opinions to be the 
true one, he proceeds to the loweſt Claſs of Beings, 
vis. Material ones: He enquires into the Nature 
and eſſential Properties of Matter, and the Laws of 
its Motion, and thereby eſtabliſhes ſuch Rules as di- 
rect us to the Solution of all the Difficulties attend- 


ing it as diſtributed into various Maſſes, Syſtems, 


and Animated Bodies He ſhews the unavoidable- 


neſs, and abſolute neceſſity of contrary Motions in 
Matter, for the fame Reaſons that it had any Motion 
at all. and conſequently of Attrition, Corruption and 
D:ſſolution, and all the Natural Evils that attend 
them. In the next place, from the Nature of a 
Self-moving Principle, and the manner of its Opera- 
tion, he deduces all the Irregularities incident to Vo- 
lition, and the Actions conſequent thereupon. He 
ſtates at large the true Notion of Free-Will, and 
demonſtrates the abſolute Neceſſity for it in every 
Rational Being, in order to its Happineſs. Then 


accounts for the ſeveral Abuſes of it, and the Moral 


Evils ariſing from thence, and examines all the poſ- 
ible Ways of preventing them; and upon the whole 
makes it appear that none of theſe could have been ori- 
ginally avoided, or can now be removed, without in- 
troducing greater; and conſequently that the very =. 

miſſion 
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miſſion of theſe Evils, and the Production and Pre- 
ſervation of theſe Beings, in the preſent State, is the 
higheſt Inſtance of infinite Wiſdom, Power and 
Goodneſs. 

Now theſe are not mere Arguments ad Ignoranti- 
am : This is not telling us that we muſt believe ſuch 
and ſuch things to be the Effects of an infinitely wiſe 
and good God, tho' no Marks of either Wiſdom or 
Goodneſs appear in them; which tho' it may be true, 
and all that perhaps can be ſaid in ſome particular 
Caſes, yet has, I think, but very little Tendency 
towards either the Conviction of an Infidel, or the 
Satisfaction of a true Believer. When a Perſon is 
ſeriouſly contemplating any Parts of Nature, and ſo- 
licitouſly enquiring into their ſeveral Ends and Uſes, 
no Pleaſure ſurely can ariſe to himſelf, nor Devoti- 
on toward the Author of it, merely from the Per- 
plexity and Unaccountableneſs of thoſe Parts, Nay 
every ſuch Inſtance, one would think, muſt caſt a 
damp upon his Spirits and prove an ungrateful Re- 
flection on his Weakneſs, a mortifying Argument of 
his Imperfection. Whereas one ſingle Perplexity 
clear d up, or Objection anſwer d, is a piece of real 
Knowledge gain'd, upon which he can congratulate 
himſelf, and glorify his Maker. 

Our Author therefore was not content with mere 
Negative Arguments, and barely avoiding Difficul- 
ties, by removing all Defects from external thin 
to ourſelves, and multiplying Inſtances of the Nar- 
rowneſs and Weakneſs of Human Underſtanding: 
(which any one that thinks at all will ſoon be con- 

vinced of, and heartily defirous of having it ſome- 
what enlarged and improved, to which this manner 
of Argumentation, I fear, contributes very little.) 


Bur 
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But he attacks his Adverſaries in their ſtrongeft 
Holds, and plucks up the Manichean Hereſy by the 
Roots: he ſhews by certain pre-eſtabliſh'd Rules, 


and neceſſary Conſequence, that we can eaſily reduce 


all to one ſupreme Head, and clearly comprehend 
how the preſent ſtate of things is the very beſt in all 
reſpects, and worthy of a moſt wiſe, powerful, and 
beneficent Author: And why, taking the whole Sy- 
ſtem of Beings together, and every Claſs of them in 
its own Order, none could poſſibly have been made 
more perfect, or placed in a better. He proves, in 
the firſt place (as we obſerv'd) that no created Be- 
ings could be abſolutely perfect, and in the next, 
that no manner of Evil, or Imperfection, was tole- 


rated in them, but what was, either in their Claſs 


and ' manner of Exiſtence, abſolutely unavoidable, 
or elſe productive of ſome Good more than equi- 
valent: In both which Caſes there will be the ſame 
Reaſons for the Creation of ſuch Beings in ſuch 
Circumſtances, together with their concomitant E- 
vils, as there was for any Creation at all ; For which 
the ſole Reaſon will appear to be an Intention in the 
Creator of communicating Happineſs to as many Be- 
ings as could be made capable of it, on the very beſt 
Terms; or a Reſolution not to omit the leaſt Degree 
of pure Good on account of ſuch Evils, as did not 
counterballance it: Or (which is the very ſame, ſince 
"twill be evident that the Prevention of all the preſent 
Evils, in any conceivable Manner, would have been 


of worſe Conſequence than the Permiſſion of them) 


an Intention always to chooſe the leaſt of two Evils, 
when both cannot be avoided. 
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This muſt be granted to come up to the Point; 
and when it is once made apparent, will be a full 
and ſufficient Anſwer to that old triumphant Queſ- 
tion, [15% T5 Kaxayz 'twill be an ample Vindication 
of the Divine Providence; a Demonſtration of the 
Power, and Wiſdom, and Goodneſs of God in the 
production, Preſervation, and Government of the 
Univerſe; and as much as a reaſonable Man can ex- 
pect or deſire. And I heartily wiſh this Method had 
been taken by more of thoſe Authors that have wrote 
on the preſent Subject, and the Argument purſued a 
little farther by Natural Light, in order to give ſome 
Light and Confirmation even to Revelation itſelf, in 
theſe inquiſitive Days, wherein a great many ſeem . 
unwilling to be determined by its ſole Authority; 
wherein Men are not a little inclined to call every 
thing into queſtion; and a weak Argument, is ſure 
to be exploded. Even the moſt learned and in- 
genious Writer on this Subject often flies to Serin 
ture when a Difficulty begins to preſs him: which, 
in my Opinion, is deſerting the Argument, and 
owning. with Mr. Bayle (in his Explanation touch- 
ing the Manzchees at the End of his Dictionary) * that 
the Queſtion cannot be defended on any other foot. 
—— Whereas, if the Difficulty be really unanſwerable 
by Reaſon, ora plain Contradiction to our natural No- 
tions of God; if (as the fore-mentioned Author often 
urges) © we perceive by our clear and diſtinct Ideas, 
that ſuch a thing is intirely repugnant to his Nature 
* and Attributes, referring us to Scripture, which 
declares that an infinitely perfect Being did conſtitute 
it thus, will be no manner of Satisfaction, ſince (upon 

| t 
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this Suppoſition) we cannot have greater Aſſurance 
that this Scripture comes from him, than we have 
that the Doctrine therein contain'd is abſurd and im- 
| ble. And what that ingenious Perſon's intent 

might be in repreſenting the matter thus, and then re- 
ſerring us to Scripture for an Anſwer, J cannot deter- 
mine. But ſure I am, that his Account of it ferves 
rather to betray the Cauſe, and undermine the Autho- 
rity of both Reaſon and Revelation and is enough (if 
no better could be given) to make a Perſon that argues 
conſequentially reject all kinds of Religion. 

Farther, every one muſt have obſerv'd, that moſt 
Authors upon this Subject treat of God's Diſpenſa- 
tions toward Man, as if they were ſpeaking of one 
Man's Behaviour toward another. They think it 
ſafficient to make the Almighty chooſe the moſt pru- 
dent, likely Means of bringing Man to Happineſs ; 
and act upon the higheſt Probability, tho' (upon what 
account foever it matters not) he fail of his End. Now 
this may indeed be the beſt manner of acting in all 
finite, i:nperfect Beings, and ſufficient to acquit the 
Goodnets and Juſtice of God, but 'tis very far from 
fatisfying his //7/dom, To a perfect Being who fore- 
ſees the Effects of all poſſible Cauſes and Means, as 
rhe fame Authors allow God to do, theſe only ap- 
pear fic and eligible for the effects and Ends which 
they will certainly produce, Nor is it any reaſon 
why I thould purtue a Method which is apt and wont 
to ſucceed in moſt Caſes, if I knw it will fail in this. 
Toa Perſon therefore that takes all the Attributes 
of God together and conſiders the whole Scheme of 
Providence from end to end, it will not appear a 
complete and ſatisfactory Vindication of them, to 
aflerc that God either now makes Men, or ſuffers 


them 
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them to make themſelves miſerable, for rejecti 
that Happineſs which he at firſt made them capable 
of, and endow d them with ſuch Powers, and placed 
them in ſuch Circumſtances as render'd it naturally 
poſlible and even eaſy to be attain'd by them: tho 
this may indeed clear his 7u/t:ce and lay the Blame 
upon ourſelves: And yet theſe Writers generally con- 
tent themſelves with going thus far : They bring all 
our Sin and Miſery from the abuſe of Free- Will, 
(i. e. a Power whereby a Man might poſſibly have 
acted otherwiſe, and prevented it;) without ever ex- 
plaining the Nature of this Principle, or ſhewing the 
Worth and excellence of it, and proving that, as far 
as we can apprehend, more Good in general ariſes 
from the donation of ſuch a Self-moving Power, 
together with all theſe foreſeen Abuſes of it,. than 


could poſſibly have been produced without it. To 


demonſtrate this was an Attempt worthy of our Au- 
thor, who has at leaſt laid a noble Foundation for 
it, and ſeems to be the firſt that has propoſed the 
true Notion of Human Liberty, and explained it con- 
hſtently : All the Doubts and Difficulties attending 
which intricate Queſtion will, I hope, be tolerably 
cleared up; or at leaſt ſuch Principles eſtabliſhed as 
may be ſufficient for that Purpoſe, by this Treatiſe 
of his, and the Notes upon it. by 

So much for the Subject and our Author's way of 
treating it. As for the Tranſlation, 'tis barely Lite- 


tal. 1 endeavoured to keep cloſe to the Author's 


denſe, and generally to his very Words. I once in- 
tended to have cut off every thing that I could nor 
defend, eſpecially about the Beginning (which uſed 
to diſcourage moſt Readers from peruſing the reſt of 
his valuable Book, and might perhaps as well 2 
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omitted ;) but conſidering that he had involv'd it fo 
cloſely in the reſt of his Scheme, that the whole 
would ſeem confuſed without it, and that others 
might perhaps have a different Opinion of it, I con- 
tented myſelf with omitting part of his Notes, and 
obviating the reſt all along, both from other Authors, 
and ſuch Obſervations of my own as occurr'd upon 
the Subject. 4 

Some perhaps may thing the frequent and long 
Quotations tedious, and introduced only to ſtuff up. 
I can only anſwer that the Notes, and Refe- 
rences together, were intended to point out a ſort of 
Compendium of Metaphy fics or Speculative Divinity, 
by directing the Reader to a Set of true Notions on 
the various Subjects which our Author touch'd upon, 
and which could not be found in any one particular 
Book, nor collected from ſeveral, without much 
Trouble, and Confuſion, and unneceſſary Reading. 
I choſe rather to quote the very Words of the Au- 
thors than either to uſe worſe of my own, or pretend 
to diſcover what had been often diſcover'd before; 
or to repeat the ſame things over and over again, 
which is endleſs. Tis hop'd the Reader will find 
that a citation of two or more Authors on the ſame 
Point is not always Tautology : and I believe it will 
appear that in the multitude of References no more 
than one is ever made to the ſame Place, except up- 
on a very different Occaſion, or in ſome different 
Light. A Writer often does more good by ſhewing 
the Uſe of ſome of thoſe many Volumes which we 
have already, than by offering new ones; tho' this 
be of much leſs Advantage to his own Character. I 
determin'd therefore not to ſay any thing myſelf where 


I could bring another conveniently to ſay it for me; 
and 
* 
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and tranſcribed only ſo much from others as was 
judg'd abſolutely neceſſary to give the Reader a ſhort 
View of the Subject, and by that Sketch to induce 
thoſe who have leiſure, opportunity and inclination, 
to go farther and conſult = Originals; and to afford 
ſome preſent Satisfaction to thoſe who have not. 

Since the publication of the former Edition, Arch- 
biſhop King's Relations have obliged me with a large 
Collection of his Papers on the ſame Subject both in 
Latin and Engliſh. They contain an Explication and 
Defence of the principal parts of his Scheme, and 
afford very good hints for improving it in ſeveral 
points; eſpecially with regard to the Unzon of the 
Soul and Body, and their mutual Influence ; to Hu- 
man Liberty; to the State of Adam in Paradiſe, and 
the Conſequences of his Fa//. The laſt of theſe is 
alſo fully diſcuſs'd in the Sermon annex'd, which 
the Author had order'd to be printed after his deceaſe, 
and which cannot but be acceptable to the Public. 
Theſe advantages encourag'd me to review the whole 
and endeavour to complete the Author's deſign. - To 
make room for the neceſſary Additions, I omitted all 
his Notes to the firſt Chapter, as well as ſome of 
my own which had no immediate relation to the 
main Subject. I have compar'd the Latin and Eng- 
liſh Papers together on each head, and give the Ar- 
gument made up from them both. What is extract- 
ed from them I have ſet down by way of Note un- 
der thoſe parts of the Book which treat on the ſame 
things, with Capital Letters prefix'd to diſtinguiſh | 
them from all the reſt, which I am anſwerable for. 


The great Value which the Author ſer upon this 


Work appears from the pains he has taken to vindi- 
ate it from every the leaſt cavil; in which view all 
that 


| y ſtate of the Controverſy about the Origin of 
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that he has wrote would make a much larger Volume 
than his firſt. It was my intention to reduce it to as 
ſmall a compaſs as poſſible by inſerting no more than 
what ſeem'd to give light to his main Scope and was 
ſufficiently clear. He begins with an account of the 


vil, and offers many Arguments againit the ſuppo- 
fition of an abſolutely Evil Principle, moſt of which 
are omitted, ſince few, if any, thinking Perſons 
now-a-days can be imagin'd to embrace ſo extrava- 
gant an Hypotheſis, and therefore it requires but 
little confutation. In the next place he lays down a 
ſummary of the chief Principles on which his Book 
is built, and then proceeds to rank his Adverſaries 
into their ſeveral Claſſes, and confider the various 
Arguments which they have urg'd againſt him. The 
ſubſtance of his Anſwers, eſpecially to ſuch Objections 
as have been either omitted, or but ſlightly touch'd 
upon in the former Edition, will be given in their 
= Places. The general view of his Scheme as 
aid down by himſelf, may perhaps be not diſagree- / 
able to the Reader before he enters on the Book, and 


is as follows. 


1. All Creatures are neceſſarily imperfe and at 
infinite diſtance from the Perfection of the Deity, and 
if a negative Principle were to he admitted, ſuch as 
the PRIVATION of the PERIPATE TICS, 
it might be ſaid that every created Being conſiſis of 
Exiſtence and Non-Exiſtence; for it is nothing in re- 
ſpect both of thoſe per fections which it wants, and of 
thoſe which others have. And this Defed, or as we 
may ſay, Mixture of NO N-ENT ITY in the 


conſtitution of created Beings 1s the neceſſary * 
C0 
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ciple of all Natural Evils, and of a poſſibility of Mo- 
ral ones; 'as will appear in the ſequel. | 
2. An Equality of Perfection in the Creatures is 
impoſſible, (as our Adverſaries allow) I add, neither 
won d it be ſo convenient to place all in the ſame ſtate 
of Perfection. | | 

3. I is agreeable to Divine Wiſdom and Goodneſs 
to have created not only the more perfect Beings, but 
alſo the moſt 1mperfet, ſuch as Matter, ſo long as 
they are better than notbing, and no impediment to 
the more perfect ones. | 

4. Admitting Matter and Motion there neceſſaril 
follows Compoſition and Diſſolution of Bodies, that is 
Generation and Corruption; which ſome may look up- 
on as defects in the Divine work; and yet it is no 
Objeftion to his Goodneſs or Wiſdom to create ſuch 
things as are neceſſarily attended with theſe Evils. 
Allowing therefore God ts be infinitely powerful, good = 
and wiſe, yet it is manifeſt that ſome Evils, vix. Ge- 
ration and Corruption, and the neceſſary Conſequences 
of theſe, might have place in his Works; and if even 
one Evil cou'd ariſe without the ill Principle, uby 
net many? And if we knew the nature and circum- 


ftances of all things as well as we do thoſe of Matter 


and Motion, it may be preſum'd that we cou d account 
for them without any imputation of the Divine Attri- 
butes, For there's the ſame reaſon for them all, and 
one Inflance to the contrary deſtroys an univerſal Pro- 
Poſition. * * 

9. It is not inconſiſtent with the Divine Attributes 
to have created ſome Spirits or thinking Subſtances, 
which are dependant on Matter and Motion in their 
Operations, and being united to Matter may both move 
their Bodres and be affetted with certain Paſſions and 

| b Senſations 
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Senſations by their Motion, and fland in need of a 


certain diſpoſition of Organs for the proper exerciſe of 
heir thinking faculty; ſuppoſing the number of thoſe 
that are quite ſeparate from Matter to be as compleat 


* as the Syſtem of the whole Univerſe wou'd admit, and 


that the lower order is no inconvenience to the higher, 


gin of Evil, as was ſaid before. 
7. The 


” 


6. It cannot be concerv'd but that ſome ſenſations / 
thus excited by Matter and Motion ſbou' d be diſagree- / 
able and tend to diſſolve the union between & a pv / 
Body, as well as others agreeable. For 'tis impoſſible ö 
as well as inconvenient that the Soul ſhou'd feel p 
itſelf to be losing its faculty of thinking, which alone 1 
can make it happy, and not be affected with it. Now q 
diſagreeable ſenſation is to be reckon'd among natural Ml } 
Evili, which yet cannot be avoided without removing WM 
ſuch kind of Animals out of nature. If any one at ( 
why ſuch a Law of Union was ejtablifſh'd ? Let this be Ml + 
his anſwer ; Becauſe there cou'd be no better. For ſuch * 
a neceſſity as this flows from the very nature of the uni- /; 
on of things, and conſidering the circumſtances and Ml | 
conditions under which, and which only they cou'd 
have exiſtence, they cou'd neither be placed in a better a1 
State, nor govern'd by more commodious Laws. Theſe Ml :/ 
Evils therefore are not inconſiſtent with the Divine Ml i» 
Attributes, provided that the Creatures which are WM az 
ſubject to them enjoy ſuch benefits as over-ballance them, i cc; 
'Trs to be obſerv'd alſo that theſe Evils do not properly Ml ++. 
ariſe from the Exiſtence which God gave to the Crea- e. 
tures, but from hence that they bad not more of Exif» WM +: 
tence given them, which nevertheleſs their State and il c:/ 
the place they fill in the great Machine of the World rs 
cou d not admit. This Mixture therefore of Non-ex- WM fu, 
iſtence ſupplies the place of an ill Principle in the Ori- (is 
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2 7. The Happineſs and Perfection of every thing or 
f Agent ariſes from the due Exerciſe of thoſe Faculties 
e which God bas given it, and the more Faculties and 
f Perfections any thing bas, tis capable of the greater 
4 and more perfect Happineſs. | 

8. The leſs dependent on external things, the more 
s ſelf-ſufficient any Agent is, and the more it has the 
— principle of its Actions in itſelf, tis ſo much the more 
d perfect; Since therefore we may conceive two Sorts of 
le Agents, one which do not att, unleſs impelld and 
l determin'd by external force, the other which have the 
Ie Principle of their Attions within themſelves and can 
0 determine themſelves to action by their own natural 
a Power: tis plain that the latter are much more per- 
ee than the former. Nor can it be deny'd but that 
Gad may create an Agent with ſuch a power as this, 
be which can exert itſelf into action, without either the 
5 concourſe of God or the determination of external Cau- 
i- Wh /c5, ſ long as God by a general Concourſe preſerves the 
Exiſtence, Powers and Faculties of that Agent. 
d 9. Such an Agent may preſcribe to itſelf an End, 
er Wl od proſecute it by proper Means and take delight in 
„ee proſecution of it, tlo that end might be per fectiy 
ne Wt indifferent to it before it was propoſed, and be no more 
re Wl 2greeable than any other of the ſame or a different kind 
n. cud be, if the Agent had once reſolv'd to projecute 
. For fince all the pleaſure or happineſs which we 


receive, ariſes from the due exerciſe of our Faculties, 


doe) thing which is equally commadious for the exer- 
nd ciſe of our faculties, will give us the ſame delight. The 
reaſon therefore why one thing pleaſes above another 1s 
founded in the AF of the Agent himſelf, viz. bis Elec- 
tion, This 1s largely explarn'd in tbe Book- itſelf, Foe 
b 2 | IA gether 

* 


xxii e. 
gether with the limits within which it is confined, and 
ſhall be illuſtrated more fully hereafter. 

10. It is impoſſible that all things ſhou'd agree to 
all, that is be good; for ſince the things are limited, 
diſtin and different one from another, and are en- 
dow'd with finite, diſtinft and different appetites, it 
neceſſarily follows that the relations of convenient and | 
inconvenient muſt ariſe from this diverſity. Since ; 
therefore every created being is from the imperfettion 
of its nature neceſſarily limited, and from that limi- a 
tation there neceſſarily follows diſtinction and diver- 
ſity. it follows that a poſſibility at leaſt of Evil is a ne- 7 
ceſſary attendant on all Creatures, and cannot be ſe- ( 
parated from them by any Power, Wiſdom or Good- i / 

1 
7 
7 


neſs whatſoever. For when a thing 1s applied to an 
Appetite or Being to which it is not appropriated, as 
it is not agreeable. to it, it neceſſarily affects it with 
uneaſineſs ; nor Was it poſſible that all things ſhou'd be | » 
appropriated to every Being, where the things them- M 7 


ſelves and the appetites are various and different, as 1 
they muſt neceſſarily be, if created, even in the nat 6. 
ferfect manner. V 

11. Since ſome Agents have a power over their Ac- MW 8. 


tions, as above, and can pleaſe themſebves in the choice Ml B 
of ſuch things as may exerciſe their faculties ; and fince 
there are ſome ways of exerciſing them which may be 7 
prejudicial to themſelves or others; tis plain that from i g. 
this power there ariſes a poſſibility of chooſing amiſs, 
and they may exerciſe themſelves to their own preju- 

dice or that of others. | 
12. And ſince in ſuch a variety of things thoſe that 
are beneficial or hurtful cannot be known by an intel- 
ligent Being which is in its own nature limited and 
ven perfect, it was agreeable to the Divine Wiſdom and 
| N Goodneſs 


% 
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J Goodneſs to preſcribe ſome Rules and Direction: 2 


agents, in order to inform them of what wou'd bene- 
; or incommode them and their Fellow Creatures, 
i. e. what wo d be good or evil; that they might chooſe 
- 1 one and avoid the other. x 
4 Since therefore, as was ſaid before, an Equa- 
4 les of Per fettions in the Creatures is impoſſible, nei- 
e ther wou'd it be convenient for them to be placed in 
n the ſame State of Perfection, 1t follows that there are 
[ various Orders and Degrees even among intelligent. 
= Creatures ; and fince ſome of the inferior Orders and 
2 Degrees are capable of thoſe benefits which the ſuperior 


= ones enjoy, and fince there are as many placed in thoſe 
d- W /uperior Orders as the Syſtem of the Univerſe allow d, 
an it follows that the inferior ones, as a more convenient 


Place cou'd not be left for them, ought to be content 
th WW with a lower portion of Happineſs, which their nature 
be ¶ males them capable of, and to a higher than which 
n- they cou'd not aſpire without detriment to the ſuperior 
as WF wie poſſeſſes that Station, For he muſt quit his place 
of Wl fore another can aſcend to it; and it ſeems hard and 
very inconſiſtent with the nature of God to degrade a 
- Superior as long as he has done nothing to deſerve it. 
ice i But if one of a ſuperior Order — by his own att, 
nee without any violence or compulſion, voluntarily guit 
bis place, or freely chooſe ſuch things as deſerve a De- 
gradation, God wou'd ſeem unjuſt to thoſe who are in 
an inferior Degree and by a 0 uſe of their Libert 
become fit and qualify d for a ſuperior State, if 
cou d — ſe them Af ree uſe of F oa Choice. It 
ſeems unjuſt for God to ha 4.4 ade any one ar- 
bitrarily, but he is not to be blamed for 1 ering one to 
degrade himſelf by bis own act and choice, eſpecially 
when the uſe of that elective NE belongs to the na- 


b 3 ture 


ture an intelligent Being, and cou'd not in the preſent 
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ate be prohibited without detriment to fome other. 
Here the Wiſdom ond Goodneſs of God ſeem ta have 
exerted themſelves in a moſt glerious manner, the contri- 
vance appears to be the effe&t of the higheſt Policy and 
Prudence. Fer by this means God has ſheun bimſelf 
moſt equitable to his Creatures ; ſs that no one can com- 
plain of or glory in his lot. He that is in a leſs conve- | 
ment Situation has no room for complaint, fince he 1s en- | 
dow'd with faculties and has power to uſe them in fuch y 
a manner as to acquire a more commodious one; and he | 
muſt be forced to con himſelf only in the fault if he con- c 
tinues deprived of it : and he that is now in a ſuperior p 
State may learn to fear left he fall from it by an unlaw- 7 
ful uſe of his faculties. The Superior therefore has a p 
Dread that may in ſome meaſure diminiſh his happineſs, , 
and the inferior Hope that may increaſe it; by which 1 
means they are both brought nearer to an equality, and 7 
in the mean time have the utmoſt provocation and incite- [7 
ment to chooſe the beſt, and make the moſt beneficial uſe a1 
of ther faculties, This Conteſt, if IT miſtake not, makes 
fer the good of the Univerſe, and much more than if E 
all things were fix d by Fate and Neceſſity, and abſo- be 
lutely confined to their preſent State. Either God muff 2 


have created no free Agents to be govern'd by the hope do 
of rewards and fear of puniſhments, or this will be the 
Fitteft means to that end, and worthy of a God. For what 
ground is there to complain of the Deity in this whole lat 
affair ; except that when an equal ſhare of happineſs Re 
cou d not befal every one, be befires the beſt on ſuch as. WM Rc 
uſe their faculties aright, and takes away what he had M 
given from thoſe that abuſe them? But more of this ac 
bereafter, 5 Fr 
w] 


14. F 
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14. If what is laid dum above be true, from thence 
'tis manifeſt that all kinds of Evil, viz. that of IM- 
PERFECTION, PAIN ana SIN may. enter 
into a world made by the moſt wiſe good and powerful 
Author, and that its Ow in may be accounted for — 
; out calling in the ener of an | Evil Pine. | 
15. 'Trs plain that we are tied down to this Earth 
and confined in it, as in a Priſon, and that our Know- 
ledge does not extend beyond the Ideas which awe receive 
from the Senſes; and who knows not how ſmall a part 
we underſtand even of thoſe Elements about which we are 
converſant ? But ſince the whole Maſs of Elements is as 
a Point in regard to the whole Uni verſe, is it any wonaer 
if we miſtake when abe are forming a judgment, or rather 
a conjefture, concerning the beauty, order and Goodneſs 
of the Whole from Tis contemptible Particle ? This 
Earth of ours 4 be the — of the Univerſe, an 
Hoſpital of Madmen or a Work-houſe of reprobates, and 
yet ſuch as it is, there is much more both of natural 
7 and Moral Good than Evil to be found in it. 
's Thus far bas the Controverſy about the Origin of 
f WM Evil proceed in the Author's Book. For all that has 
- been ſaid above is either expreſiy contain d in it, or 
ft yu very eaſily be deduced from the Principles there laid 
* n. 
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at P. S. The Perſons to whom I am more particu- 
le larly obliged for the Papers abovemention'd, are the 
ſs Reverend Mr Spence Rector of Donnaghmore, and the 
as. WW Reverend Mr. King Prebendary of St. Patrick's and 
1d Miniſter of St. Bride's Dublin: who are deſired to 
s I =ccept of this Acknowledgement, and to excuſe the 
Freedom I here take of informing the Public, to 
whom I eſteem it as well as myſelf indebted, 
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The Author of the following Diſſertation is well 
known, but I cannot have leave to mention him. 


N. B In this third Edition the Errors of the 
Preſs, (which were very numerous) are carefully cor- 
refed, ſome ſmall alterations made in the Tranſla- 
tion and Notes, and a few additions in the Referen- 
ces to Authors, ſuch more eſpecially as have ap- 
pear'd fince the former Edition, | 
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- PRELIMINARY DISSERTATION, 
Concerning the 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE 


OF 


VIRTUE or MORALITY. 


HO” all Writers of Morality have in the main 
agreed what particular Actions are virtuous 
and what otherwiſe yet they have, or at leaſt 

ſeem to have differ'd very much, both concerning the 
Criterion of Virtue, viz. what it is which denomi- 
nates any Action virtuous; or, to ſpeak more pro- 
perly, what it is by which we muſt try any Action 
to now whether it be virtuous or no; and alſo con- 
cerning the Principle or Motive by which Men are 
induced to purſue Virtue. 

As to the former, ſome have placed it in acting 
agreeably to Nature, or Reaſon ; others in the Fitneſs 
of things; others in a Conformity with Truth; others 
in promoting the Common Good; others in the Will 
of God, &c, This Diſagreement of Moraliſts con- 
cerning the Rule or Criterion of Virtue in general, 
and at the ſame time their almoſt perfect Agreement 
concerning the particular Branches of it, would be 


a apt 


— 
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apt to make one ſuſpect, either that they had a dif- 
ferent Criterion (tho' they did not know or attend to 
it) from what they profeſs'd ; or (which perhaps is 
the true as well as the more favourable Opinion) that 
they only talk a different Language, and that all of 
them have the ſame Criterion in reality, only they 
have expreſs'd it in difterent Words, 

And there will appear the more room for this 
Conjecture, if we conſider the Ideas themſelves about 
which Morality is chiefly converſant, viz, that they 
are all mixed Modes, or compound Ideas arbitrarily 
put together, having at firſt no Archetype or Origi- 
nal exiſting, and afterwards no other than that which 
exiſts in other Men's Minds. Now fince Men, un- 
leſs they have theſe their compound Ideas, which 
are ſignify d by the ſame Name, made up preciſely 
of the ſame ſimple ones, muſt neceſſarily talk a dif- 
ferent Language; and ſince this difference is ſo dif- 
ficult, and in ſome Caſes impoſſible to be avoided, 
it follows that greater Allowance and Indulgence 
ought to be given to theſe Writers than any other: 
and that (if we have a mind to underſtand them) 
we ſhould not always take their Words in the com- 
mon Acceptation, but in the Senſe in which we find 
that particular Author which we are reading uſed 
them. And if a Man interpret the Writers of Mo- 


rality with this due Candor, I believe their ſeeming 


Inconſiſtencies and Diſagreements about the Crite- 
rion of Virtue, would in a great meaſure vaniſh; 
and he would find that acting agreeably to Nature, 
or Reaſon, (when rightly underſtood) would perfectly 
coincide with the Fitneſt of things; the Fimeſs of 
things (as far as theſe Words have any mean th 
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Truth; Truth with the Common Good; and the Com- 
mon Good with the Will of God. 

But whether this Difference be real, or only ver- 
bal, a Man can ſcarce avoid obſerving from ir, that 
Mankind have the Ideas of moſt particular Virtues, 
and alſo a confuſed Notion of Virtue in general, be- 
fore they have any Notion of the Criterion of it, or 
ever did, neither perhaps can they, deduce all or any 
of thoſe Virtues | their Idea of Virtue in general, 
or upon any rational Grounds ſhew how thoſe Actions 
(which the World call Moral, and moſt, if not all 
Men evidently have Ideas of) are diſtinguiſh'd from 
other Actions, or why they approve of thoſe Actions 
call'd Moral ones, more than others. 

But ſince the Idea of Virtue among all Men (how- 
ever they differ in other reſpects) includes either ta- 
citly or expreſly, not only the Idea of Approbation 
as the Conſequence of it; but alſo that it is to every 
one, and in all Circumſtances, an Object of Cboice; 
it is incumbent on all Writers of Morality, to ſhew 
that hat in which they place Virtue, whatever it 
be, not only always will or ought to meet with A 
probation, but alſo that it is always an Object of 
Choice; which is the other great Diſpute among Mo- 
raliſts, v/z, What is the Principle or Motive by 
which Men are induced to purſue -Virtue. 

For ſome have imagin'd that that is the only Ob- 
jet of Choice to a rational Creature, which upon 
the whole will produce more Happineſs than Miſery 
to the Chooſer ; and that Men are and ought to be 
guided wholly by this Principle; and farther, that 
Virtue will produce more Happineſs than Miſery and 
therefore is always an Object of Choice: and what- 
ever is an Object of Choice, That we approve * 

uc 
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But this, however true in Theory, is inſufficient 


to account for Matter of Fact, . e. that the genera- 


lity of Mankind do approve of Virtue, or rather 
virtuous Actions, without being able to give any 
Reaſon for their Approbation; and alſo, that ſome 
purſue it without knowing that it tends to their own 
private Happineſs; nay even when it appears to be 
inconſiſtent with and deſtructive of their Happineſs, 

And that this is matter of Fact, the ingenious 
Author of the Enquiry into the Original of our Idea 
of Virtue has 1o evidently made appear by a great 
Variety of Inſtances, that a Man muſt be either very 
little acquainted with the World, or a mere Hobbit 
in his Temper to deny it. 

And therefore to ſolve theſe two Difficulties, this 
excellent Author has ſuppoſed (without proving, 
unleſs by thewing the inſufficiency of all other 
Schemes) a Moral Senſe to account for the former, 
and a publick or benevolent Aﬀetion for the latter: 
And theſe, viz. the Moral Senſe and Public Affecti- 
on, he ſuppoſes to be implanted in us like Inſtincts, 
independent of Reaſon, and previous to any Inſtruc- 
tion; and therefore his Opinion 1s, that no account 
can be given, or ought to be expected of them, any 
more than we pretend to account for the Pleaſure or 
Pain which ariſes from Senſation; i. e. Why any 


particular Motion produced in our Bodies ſhould be 
accompany'd with Pain rather than Pleaſure, and 


vice verſa. 

Bur this Account ſeems ſtill inſufficient, rather 
cutting the Knot than untying it, and if it is not a- 
kin to the Doctrine of Innate Ideas, yer I think it 
reliſhes roo much of that of Occult Qualities. This 
ingenious Author is certainly in the right in his Ob- 

ſervations 
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ſervations upon the Inſufficiency of the common 
Methods of accounting for both our Election and 
Approbation of Moral Actions and rightly infers the 
Neceſſity of ſuppoſing a Moral Senſe (i. e. a Power 
or Faculty whereby we may perceive any Action to 
be an Object of Approbation, and the Agent of — 
and public Affections, to account for the principa 
Actions of human Life. But then by calling theſe 
Inſtincts, I think he ſtops too ſoon, imagining him- 
ſelf at the Fountain- head, when he might have tra- 
ced them much higher, even to the true Principle 
of all our Actions, our own Happineſs, 

And this will appear by ſhewing that our Ap- 
probation of Morality, and all Affections whatſo- 
ever, are finally reſolvable into Reaſon pointing out 
private Happineſs, and are converſant only about 
things apprehended to be means tending to this end; 
and that whenever this end is not 'perceived, they 
are to be accounted for from the Aſſociation of Ideas, 
and may properly enough be call'd Habits, © 

For if this be clearly made out, the neceſſity of 
ſuppoling a Moral Senſe or public Affections to be 
implanted in us, fince it ariſeth only from the Inſuf- 
hiciency of all other Schemes to account for human 
Actions will immediately vaniſh. But whether ir 
be made out or no, we may obſerve in general, that 
all Arguments ad Ignorantiam, or that proceed 2 
Remotione only (as this, by which the Moral Senſe 
and public Affections are eſtabliſh'd to be Inſtincts, 
evidently does) are ſcarce ever perfectly ſatisfactory, 
being for the moſt part ſubje& to this Doubt, v7z. 
Whether there is a full Enumeration of all the Parts: 
and liable alſo to this Objection, vis. That tho*-T 


cannot 


p, 
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cannot account for Phenomena otherwiſe, yet poſſi- 
bly they may be otherwiſe accounted for. 

Burt before we can determine this Point, it will 
be neceſſary to ſettle all the Terms: We ſhall in the 
firſt place therefore enquire what is meant by the 
Criterion of Virtue, . 


- — 


SECT, I. 


Concerning the Criterion of Virtue. 


HE Criterion of any thing is a Rule or Mea- 

ſure by a Conformity with which any thing 
is known to be of this or that fort, or of this or that 
degree. And in order to determine the Criterion of Mt 
any thing, we muſt firſt know the thing whoſe Cri- 
terion we are ſeeking after. For a Meaſure preſup- MW *! 
poſes the Idea of the thing to be meaſured, otherwiſe N 
it could not be known (ſince what is the proper Mea- i de 


- ſure of one thing is not ſo of another) whether it was Ml © 


fit to meaſure it or no, Liquids, Cloth, and Fleſh, of 
have all different Meaſures; Gold and Silver different Ich 
Touchſtones. This is very intelligible, and the Me- Wh ®" 
thod of doing it generally clear, when either the th 
Quantity or Kind of any particular Subſtance is thus Wl ”! 
to be aſcertain'd. EP | au 

But when we extend our Enquiries after a Criteri- Cr 
on for abſtract, mix'd Modes, which have no Exiſ- n 
tence but in our Minds, and are ſo very different in th 


different Men; we are apt to be confounded, and de 
ſearch Wl '! 


1 
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ſearch after a Meaſure for we know not what. For 


unleſs we are firſt agreed concerning the thing to be 
meaſur'd, we ſhall in vain expect to agree in our 
Criterion of it, or even to underſtand one another. 

But it may be ſaid, if we are exactly agteed in any 
mix'd Mode, what need of any Criterion, or what 
can we want farther? What we want farther, and 
what we mean by the Criterion of it is this; viz. to 
know whether any inferior or particular thing do be- 
long to this mix'd Mode or no. And this is a very 
proper Enquiry. For let a Man learn the Idea of 


Intemperance from you never fo clearly, and if you 


pleaſe let this be the Idea, vig. the Eating or Drink- 


ing to that degree as to injure his Underftanding or 


Health; and let him alſo be never ſo much convinc/d 
of the Obligation to avoid it; yet it is a very perti- 


nent Queſtion in him to aſk you, How ſhall I En 


when I am guilty of Intemperance ? 

And if we examine this thoroughly, we ſhall find 
that every little difference in the Definition of a mix'd 
Mode will require a different Criterion. e. g. If Mur- 
der is defined the w:/fu/ taking away the Life of ano- 
ther, it is evident, that to enquire after the Criterion 
of Murder, is to enquire how we ſhall know when 
the Life of another is taken away wz/fully ; i. e. when 
one who takes away the Life of another does it with 
that malicious Deſign which is implied by Wilful. 
neſs. But if Murder be defined the Guilty taking 
away the Life of another, then to enquire after the 
Criterion of Murder, is to enquire how it ſhall be 


known when Guilt is contracted in the taking away. 


the Life of another. So that the Criterion of Mur- 
der, according to one or other of theſe Definitions, 
will be different, For Wilfulneſs perhaps will be 


made 


_ _— - ow <Vr—_———__ 
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made the Criterion of Guilt, but Wilfulneſs itſelf 
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if it want any, muſt have ſome farther Criterion, it 
being evident that nothing can be the Meaſure of 
itſelf. | 
If the Criterion is contain'd in the Idea itſelf, then 
it is merely nominal, e. g. If Virtue is defined, The 
acting agreeably to the Will of God: To ſay the 
Will of God is the Criterion of Virtue, is only to 
ſay, what is agreeable to the Will of God is called 
Virtue. But the rea/ Criterion, which is of ſome 
ufe, is this, How ſhall I know what the Will of 
God is in this reſpect ? | 

From hence it is evident, that the Criterion of a 
mix'd Mode is neither the Definition of it, nor con- 
rain'd in it. For, as has been ſhewn, the general 
Idea is neceſſarily to be fix'd; and if the Partzculars 
comprehended under it are fix'd or known alſo, there 
remains nothing to be meaſured, becauſe we meaſure 
only things unknown. The general Idea then being 
fix'd, the Criterion which is to meaſure or determine 
Inferiors, muſt be found out and proved to be a 
proper Rule or Meaſure, by comparing it with the 
general Idea only, independent of the inferior things 
ro which it is to be applyd. For the truth of the 
Meaſure muſt be proved independently of the Parti- 
cular to be meaſured, otherwiſe we ſhall prove ina 
Circle. 

To apply what has been ſaid in general to the Caſe 
in hand. Great Enquiry is made after the Criterion 


of Virtue; but it is to be fear'd that few know dil- 


tinctly what it is they are enquiring after; and there- 
fore this muſt be clearly ſtated. And in order to 
this, we mult (as has been ſhewn) firſt fix our Idea 
of Virtue, and that exactly; and then our in 
b | > 
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will be, how we ſhall know this or that leſs general 
or particular Action to be comprehended under Vir- 
tue. For unleſs our Idea of Virtue is fix'd, we en- 
quire after the Crirerion of we know not what. And 
this our Idea of Virtue, to give any Satisfaction, 
ought to be ſo general as to be conformable to that 
which all or moſt Men are ſuppoſed to have. And 
this general Idea, I think, may be thus expreſs'd. 

Virtue is the Conformity to a Rule of Life, direct. 
ing the Actions of all rational Creatures with reſpect 
to each other's Happineſs; to which Conformity every 
ne in all Caſes is obliged : and every one that does ſo 
conform, is or ought to be approved of, efteem'd and 
loved for ſo doing. What 1s here expreſs'd, I be- 
lieve every one, or moſt, put into their Idea of 
Virtue. | 

For Virtue generally does imply ſome relation to 
others: where Self is only concern'd, a Man is call'd 
prudent, (not virtuous) and an Action which relates 
immediately to God, is ſtil'd Reli ious. 

I think alſo that all Men, whatever they make 
Virtue to conſiſt in, yet always make it to, imply 
Obligation and Approbation. 

The Idea of Virrue being thus fix'd, to enquire 
after the Criterion of it, is to enquire what that Rule 
of Life is to which we are ob/ig'd to conform, or how 
that Rule is to be found out which is to direct me 
in my Behaviour towards others, which ought al- 
ways to be purſued, and which, if purſued, will or 
ought to procure me Approbation, Efteem, and Love. 

But before I can anſwer this Enquiry: I muſt firſt 
ſee what I mean by Obligation. 


E SECT. | 
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Concerning Obligation. 


O Bligation is the neceſſity ef doing or omitting any | 
Action in order to be happy : i. e. when there is 
ſuch a relation between an Agent and an Action F 
that the Agent cannot be happy without doing or ( 
omnting that Action, then the Agent is ſaid to be 0 
5 obliged to do or omit that Action. So that Obliga- F 
/,' * oion is evidently founded upon the Proſpect of Hap- 
> pineſs, and ariſes from that neceſſary Influence which , 
any Action has upon preſent or future Happineſs or MF 
Miſery. And no greater Obligation can be ſuppoſed WM 
to be laid upon any free Agent without an expreſs . 
Contradiction. | | ni 
This Obligation may be conſider'd four ways, MW :) 
according to the four different manners in which it K 
is induced: Firſt, that Obligation which ariſeth from ¶ ch 
perceiving the natural Conſequences of things, i. e. WM pi 
the Conſequences of things acting according to the ¶ be 
fix d Laws of Nature, may be call'd Natural. Se- fu. 
condly, that ariſing from Merit or Demerit, as pro- Na! 
ducing the Eſteem and Favour of our Fellow Crea- in 
tures, or the contrary is uſually ſtiled Y:rtuous. WM Fo 
Thirdly, that ariſing from the Authority of the WW kn 
Civil Magiſtrate, Civil. Fourthly, that from the TI 
Authority of God Religious. Vi 
Now from the Conſideration of theſe four ſorts of on 


Obligation (which are the only ones) it 1s eyident that 
a full 


— 


\ 
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a full and complete Obligation which will extend to 
all Caſes, can only be that ariſing from the Autho- 
rity of God; becauſe God only can in all Caſes make 
a Man happy or miſerable: and therefore, fince we 
are always obliged to that conformity call'd Virtue, 
it is evident that the immediate Rule or Criterion 
of it is the Will of God. But is the whole Will 
of God the Criterion of Virtue? No. For tho' the 
whole Will of God is equally obligatory ; yet, ſince 
Virtue was defined to be the conformity to a Rule 
directing my Behaviour with reſpect to my Fellou- 
Creatures, the Will of God can be no more farther 
concern'd about Virtue, than as it directs me in that 
Behaviour. 

The next Enquiry therefore is, what that Will 
of God in this particular is, or what it directs me 
tO do? | 

Now it is evident from the Nature of God, viz. 
his being infinitely happy in himſelf from all Eter- 
111y, and from his Goodneſs manifeſted in his Works, 
that he could have no other Deſign in creating Man- 
nd than tbezr Happineſs; and therefore he wills 
their Happineſs ; therefore the means of their Hap- 
pineſs: therefore that my Behaviour, as far as it may 
be a means of the Happineſs of Mankind, ſhould be 
ſuch. Here then we are got one Step farther, or to 
a new Criterion: not to a new Criterion of Virtue 
immediately, but to a Criterion of the Will of God. 
For it is an Anſwer to the Enquiry, How ſhall I 
know what the Will of God in this particular is? 
Thus the Will of God is the immediate Criterion of 
Virtue, and the Happineſs of Mankind the Criteri- 


on of the Will of God; and therefore the —_— 
x - ; REF: 4 


| Reaſon, «when exactly conformable to the things ex- 
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of Mankind may be ſaid to be the Criterion of Vir- 
tue, but once removed. | 

And ſince I am to do whatever lies in my Power 


towards promoting the Happineſs of Mankind, the 


next Enquiry is, what is the Criterion of this Hap- 
pineſs: i. e. How ſhall I know what in my Power is, 
or is not, for the Happineſs of Mankind ? 

Now this is to be known only from the Relations 
of things, (which Relations, with Reſpe& to our 


preſent Enquiry, ſome have call'd their Fitneſs and 


Unfitneſs.) For ſome Things and Actions are apt 
to produce Pleaſure, others Pain; ſome are conve- 
nient, others inconvenient for a Society ; ſome are 
for the good of Mankind; the others to be avoided, 
Thus then we are got one ſtep farther, v2z. to 
the Criterion of the Happineſs of Mankind. And 
from this Criterion we deduce all particular Virtues 
and Vices. 
\. The next Enquiry is, How ſhall I know that 
there is this Fitneſs and Unfitneſs in things ? -or if 
there be, how ſhall I diſcover it in particular Caſes? 
And the Anſwer is, either from Experience or 
Reaſon. You either perceive the Inconveniencies of 
ſome Things and Actions when they happen; or 
you foreſee them by contemplating the Nature of the 
Things and Actions. | 
Thus the Criterion of the Fitneſs or Unſitneſs o 
things may in general be ſaid to be Reaſon : which 
iſting, i. e. when it judges of things as they are, i8 
called Right Reaſon. And hence alſo we ſometimes 
talk of the Reaſon of thi»gs, i. e properly ſpeaking, 
that Relation which we ſhould find out by our Rea- 
ſon, if our Reaſon was right. * 
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The expreſſing by out ward Signs the Relations of 
things as they really are, is called Truth; and hence, 
by the ſame kind 6f Metaphor, we are apt to talk of 
the Truth, as well as Reaſon of things. Both Ex- 
preſſions mean the ſame: which has often made me 
wonder why ſome Men who cry up Reaſon as the 
Criterion of Virtue, ſhould yet diſlike Mr. Wolla- 

ons Notion of Truth being its Criterion. 

The Truth is, all theſe juſt mentioned, vi. the 
Happineſs of Mankind; the Relations, or Fitneſs 
and Unfitneſs of things; Reaſon and Truth; may 
in ſome ſenſe be ſaid to be Criterions of Virtue; but 
it muſt always be remember'd that they are only re- 
mote Criterions of it, being gradually ſubordinate to 
it's immediate Criterion,. the Will of God, 

And from hence we may perceive the Reaſon of 
what I ſuggeſted in the beginning of this Treatiſe, 
vg. That the Diſpute between Moraliſts about the 
Criterion of Virtue, is more in Words than Meaning 
and that this Ditference between them has been occa- 
ſion'd by their dropping the immediate Criterion, 
and chooſing ſome a more remote, ſome a leſs re- 
mote one. And from hence we may ſee allo the In- 
convenience of defining any mix'd Mode by its Cri- 
terion. For that in a great meaſure has occaſion'd 
all this Confuſion, as may eaſily be made appear in 
all wy pretended Criterions of Virtue above men- 
tioned. | 

Thus thoſe who either expreſly exclude, or don't 
mention the Will of God, making the immediate - 
Criterion of Virtue to be the Good of Mankind ; 
muſt either allow that Virtue is not in all Caſes obli- 
gatory (contrary to the Idea which all or moſt — 

| | ave 
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have of it) or they muſt ſay that the Good of Man- 
kind is a ſufficient Obligation. But how can the 
Good of Mankind be any Obligation to me, when 
38 in particular Caſes, ſuch as lay ing down my 
ife, or the like, it is contrary to my Happineſs. 
Thoſe who drop the Happineſs of Mankind, and 
talk of the Relations, the Fitneſs and Unfitneſs of 
Things, are ſtill more remote from the true Crite. 
rion. For Fitneſs without relation to fome End, is 
ſcarce intelligible. 
Reaſon and Truth come pretty near the Relations 
of things, becauſe they manifeſtly preſuppoſe them; 
but are ſtill one ſtep farther from the immediate 
Criterion of Virtue. | 
What has been faid concerning the Criterion of 
Virtue as including our Obligation to it, may per- 
haps be allow'd to be true, but ſtill it will be urgd, 
that tis inſufficient to account for matter of Fact, 
viz. that moſt Perſons, who are either ignorant of, 
or never conſider'd theſe Deductions, do however 
3 Virtue themſelves and approve of it in others. 
ſhall in the next place therefore give ſome account 
of our Approbations and Affections. 


1— 
— 


i. 


Concerning Approbation and Affection. 


TAN is not only a /en/ible Creature, not only 
| capable of Pleaſure and Pain, bur capable al- 
fo of fore/eeing this Pleaſure and Pain in the _ 
conſe- 
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conſequences of Things and Actions; and as he is 
capable of knowing, ſo alſo of governing or direct- 
ing the Cauſes of them, and thereby in a great mea- 
ſure enabled to avoid the one and procure the other: 
whence the Principle of all Action. And therefore, 
as Pleaſure and Pain are not indifferent to him, nor 
out of his Power, he purſues the former and avoids 
the latter; and therefore alſo thoſe things which are 
Cauſes of them are not indifferent, but he purſues 
or avoids them alſo, according to their diffent Ten- 
dency. That which he purſues for his own ſake, 
which is only Pleaſure, is called an End; that which 
he apprehends to be apt to produce Pleaſure, he calls 
Good, and approves of, i e. judges a proper means 
to attain his end, and therefore looks upon it as an 
Object of choice; and that which is pregnant with 
Miſery he diſapproves of and ſtiles Evil. And this 
Good and Evil are not only barely approved of, or 
the contrary, but whenever view'd in Imagination 
(ſince Man conſiders himſelf as exiſting hereafter, 
and is concern'd for his Welfare then as well as now) 
they have a preſent Pleaſure or Pain annex'd to them, 
proportionable to what is apprehended to follow them , 
in real Exiſtence; which Pleaſure or Pain arifing 
from the proſpect of future Pleafure or Pain is pro- 
perly call'd Paſſion, and the Deſire conſequent there» 
upon, Ajﬀettion. 356 IX! | Yi 

And as by reflecting upon Pleaſure there ariſes in 
our minds a Defire of it; and on Pain, an Averfiox 
from it (which neceſſarily follows from ſuppoſing'us 
to be ſenſible Creatures, and is no more than ſaying, 
that all things are not indifferent to us) fo alſo by re- 
iecting upon Good or Evil, che ſame Deſites and 

| C4 Averſions 


Q 
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Averfions are excited, ahd are diſtinguiſh'd into 
Love and Hatred. And from Love and Hatred va- 
riouſly modify'd, ariſe all thoſe other Defires and 
Averſions which are promiſcuouſly ſtiled Paſſions 
or Affections; and are generally thought to be im- 
planted in our Nature originally, like the Power of 
receiving Pleaſure or Pain. And when placed on 
inanimate Objects, are theſe following, Hope, Fear, 
Deſpair and its oppoſite, for which we want a 
Name. 


r. IV. 
Approbation and Affection conſider d with regard to 
Merit, or the Law of Eſteem. 


(by which is meant the Sum total of Pleaſure) 

d to do only with inanimate Creatures, his Appro- 
bation and Affections would be as deſcribed in the 
foregoing Section, But, fince he is dependent with 
reſpect to his Happineſs, not only in theſe but alſo 
on rational Agents, Creatures like himſelf, which 
have the Power of governing or directing Good and 
Evil, and of acting for an End; there will ariſe dif- 
ferent means of Happineſs, and conſequently diffe- 
rent Purſuits, tho' tending to the ſame End, Hap- 
| 2 and therefore different Approbations and At- 
ections, and the contrary; which deſerve particu- 
larly to be conſider d. | 2 7 
e 7 That 


1. a Man in the purſuit of Pleaſure or Happineſs 
a 
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That there will ariſe different means of Happineſs, 

is evident from hence, v/z. that Rational Agents, in 
being ſubſervient to our Happineſs, are not paſſive 
but voluntary. And therefore ſince we are in pur- 
ſuit of that to obtain which we apprehend the con- 
currence of their Wills neceſſary, we cannot bur 
approve of whatever is apt to procure this Concur- 
rence. And that can be only the Pleaſure or. Pain 
expected from it by them. And therefore, as I per- 
ceive that my Happineſs is dependent on others, I 
cannot but judge whatever I apprehend to be proper 
to excite them to endeavour to promote my Happi- 
neſs, to be a means of Happineſs, i. e. I cannot but 
approve it. And ſince the annexing Pleaſure to their 


| Endeavours to promote my Happineſs is the only 


thing in my Power to this end, I cannot bur 1 
of the annexing Pleaſure to ſuch Actions of theirs 
as are undertaken upon my account. Hence to ap- 
prove of a Rational Agent as a means of Happineſs 
is different from the Approbation of any other means, 
becauie it implies an Approbation alſo of an Endea- 
vour to promote the Happineſs of that Agent, in or- 
der to excite him and others to the ſame concern for 
my Happineſs for the future. 

And becauſe what we approve of we alſo deſire 
(as has been ſhewn above) hence alſo we defire the 
Happineſs of any Agent that has done us good. And 
therefore Love or Hatred, when plac'd on a rational 
Object, has this difference from the Love or Hatred 
of other things, that it implies a deſire of, and con- 
lequently a pleaſure in the Happineſs of the Object 
beloyed ; or if hated, the contrary, © 


| The 
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The Foundation of this Approbation and Loye 
(which, as we have ſeen, conſiſts in his voluntary 
contributing to our Happineſs) is called the Merit of 
the Agent ſo contributing, :. e that whereby he is 
entitled (upon ſuppoſition that we act like rational. 
ſociable Creatures, like Creatures, whoſe Happineſs 
is dependent on each other's Behaviour) to our Ap- 
probation and Love: Demerit the contrary. 

And this Affection or Quality of any Action which 
we call Merit is very conſiſtent with a Man's acting 
ultimately for his own private Happineſs. For any 
particular Action that is undertaken for the ſake of 
another, is meritor1045, i. e. deferves Eſteem, Fayour, 
and Approbation from him for whoſe ſake ir was 
undertaken, towards the Doer of it. For the Pre- 
ſumption of ſuch Eſteem, &c. was the only Motive 
to that Action; and if ſuch Eſteem, Sc. does not 
follow, or is preſum'd not to follow it, ſuch a Per- 
fon 1s reckon'd unworthy of any favour, becauſe he 
ſhews by his Actions that he is incapable of being 
_ obliged by Favours. , 

The Miſtake which ſome have run into, vis. 
that Merit is inconſiſtent with acting upon private 
Happineſs, as an ultimate End, ſeems to have ariſen 
from hence, 12. that they have not carefully enough 
diſtioguiſh'd between an inferior and ultimate End; 
the end of a particular Action, and the end of Action ne: 
in general: which may be explained thus. Tho Ban 
Happineſs, private Happineſs, is the proper or uli; ſn 
mate End of all our Actions whatever, yet that pat- 
ticular means of Happineſs which any particular 
Action is chiefly adapted to procure, or the thing 
Chiefly aim'd at by that Action; the thing which, ec 

| poſſeſs d 
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oſſeſs d, we would not undertake that Action, may 
and generally is call'd the End of that Action. As 
therefore Happineſs is the general End of all Acti- 
ons, ſo each particular Action may be ſaid to have its 
proper and peculiar End: Thus the End of a Beau is 
to pleaſe by his Dreſs; the End of Study, Know- 
ledge. But neither pleaſing by Dreſs, nor Know- 
ledge, are ultimate Ends, they ſtill tend or ought to 
tend to ſomething farther as is evident from hence, 
viz, that a Man may ask and expect a Reafon why 
either of them are purſued: Now to aſk the Reaſon 
of any Action or Purſuit, is only to enquire into 
the End of it: But to expect a Reaſon, i. e. an End, 
to be aſſign d for an ultimate End, is abſur'd. To 
aſk why I purſue Happineſs, will admit of no other 
Anſwer than an Explanation of the Terms. 

Why inferior Ends, which in reality are only 
Means, are too often look'd upon and acquieſc'd in 
as ultimate, ſhall be accounted tor hereafter. 
Whenever therefore the particular End of any 
Action in the Happineſs of another (tho' the Agent 
deſign d thereby to procure to himſelf Eſteem and 
Favour, and look'd upon that Eſteem and Favour ag 
a means of private Happineſs) that Action is merito- 
rious. And the ſame may be ſaid, tho' we defign to 
pleaſe God by endeavouring to promote the Happi- 
neſs of others. But when an Agent has a view in 
any particular Action diſtin from- my Happineſs, 
and that view is his only Motive to that Action, tho 
hat Action promote my Happineſs to never ſo great 
a Degree, yet that Agent acquires no Merit; i. e. 
e is not thereby entitled to any Favour and Eſteem: 
pecauſe Favour and Eſteem are due from me for any 

Action, 
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no farther than that Action was undertaken upon my 
account. If therefore my Happineſs is only the pre- 
tended End of that Action, I am impoſed on if 1 
believe it real, and thereby think myſelf indebted to 
the Agent; and I am diſcharg'd from any Obligation 
as ſoon as I find out the Cheat. 

But it is far otherwiſe when my Happineſs is the 
ſole End of that particular Action, 7. e. (as I have 
explain'd myſelf above) when the Agent endeavours 
to promote my Happineſs as a Means to procure my 
Favour, 7. e. to make me ſubſervient to his Happi- 
neſs as his ultimate End: Tho' I know he aims at 
my Happineſs only as a means of his own, yet this 
leſſens not the Obligation. 

There is one thing, I confeſs, which makes 
great alteration in this Caſe, and that is, whether 
he aims at, my Favour in general, or only for ſome 
particular End. Becauſe, if he aim at my Happi 
neſs only to ſerve himſelf in ſome particular thing 
the Value of my Favour will perhaps end with his 
obtaining that particular thing: And therefore I am 
under leſs Obligation (cæteris paribus) the more par- 
ticular his Expectations from me are; but under 
Obligation I am. a 

Now from the various Combinations of this which 
we call Merit, and its contrary, ariſe all thoſe vari- 
ous Approbations and Averſions ; all thoſe Liking 
and Diſlikings which we call Moral. 

As therefore, from conſidering thoſe Beings whidl 
are the involuntary means of our Happineſs or Mile 
ry, there were produced in us the Patlions or Aﬀec: 
tions of Love, Hatred. Hope, Fear, Deſpair, and 
its contrary : So from conſidering thoſe Beings Which 

| voluntari 
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voluntarily contribute to our Happineſs or Miſery, 
there ariſe the ſollowing. Love and Hatred, (which 
are different from that Love or Hatred placed on in- 
voluntary Beings; that placed on involuntary Beings 
being only a Deſire to poſſeſs or avoid the thing be- 
loved or hated ; but this on voluntary Agents being 
a Defire to give Pleaſure or Pain to the Agent be- 
loved or hated) Gratitude, Anger, (ſometimes call'd 
by one common Name, Reſentment) Generoſity, 
Ambition, Honour, Shame, Envy, Benevolence: 
and if there be any other. they're only as theſe are, 
different Modifications of Love and Hatte. 
Love and Hatred, and the Foundation of them 
(viz, the Agent beloved or hated being apprehended 
to be inſtrumental to our Happineſs) I have explain'd 
above. Gratitude is that Deſire of promoting the 
Happineſs of another upon account of ſome former 
Kindneſs received. Anger, that Deſire of thwarting 
the Happineſs of another, on account of ſome for- 
mer Diſkindneſs or Injury received. And both theſe 
take place, tho we hope for, or fear nothing farther 
from the Objects of either of them, and this is ſtill 
conſiſtent with acting upon a Principle of a private 
Happineſs, 

For tho' we neither hope for, nor fear any thing 
farther from theſe particular Beings ; yet the Diſpo- 
lition ſhewn upon theſe Occaſions is apprehended to 
influence the Behaviour of other Beings towards us ; 
. e. other Beings will be mov'd to promote our Hap- 
pineſs or otherwiſe, as they obſerve how we reſent - 
Favours or Injuries. | 
Ambition is a Deſire of being eſteem'd. Hence 
a Delire of Being thought an Object of Eſteem ; hence 
of 


Ig 
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of being an Object of Eſteem, hence of doing lau- 
dable, i. e. uſeful Actions. Generofify and Benev. 
fence are Species of it. Ambition in too great a De- 

ee is called Pride, of which there are ſeveral Spe- 
cies. 'The Title ro the Eſteem of others, which ari- 
ſeth from any meritorious Action, is called Honour, 


The Pleaſure ariſing from Honour being paid to vs, 


i. e. from others acknowledging that we are entitled 
to their Eſteem, is without a Name. Modeſty is the 
fear of loſing Eſteem. The Uneaſineſs or Paſſion 
which ariſeth from a Senſe that we have loſt it, is 
called Shame. So that Ambition, and all thoſe other 
Paſſions and Aﬀections belonging to it, together with 
Shame, ariſe from the Eſteem of others: which is 
the Reaſon why this Tribe of affections operate more 
ſtrongly on us than any other, vig. becauſe we per- 
c2ive that as our Happineſs is dependent on the Beha- 
viour of others, ſo we perceive alſo that that Beha- 
viour 1s dependent on the Eſteem which others have 


\ conceived of us; and conſequently that our acquir- 


ing or loſing Eſteem, is in effect acquiring or loſing 
Happineſs, and in the higheſt Degree. And the 
ſame may be ſaid concerning all our other Affecti- 
ons and Paſſions, to enumerate which, what for 
want of Names to them, and what by the confu- 
ſion of Language about them, is almoſt impot- 
fible. 
Envy will be accounted for hereafter, for a Ret 
fon which will then be obvious. Ms 
Thus having explain'd what I mean by Ob/zgatin 
and Approbation; and ſhewn that they are founded 
on and determinate in Happineſs : having alſo point. 
ed out the Difference between our Approbations ani 
Affection 
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Aﬀections as placed on involuntary and voluntary 
Means of Happineſs; and farther, that theſe Appro- 
,ations and Affections are not innate or implanted in 
us by way of Inſfinct, but are all acquired, being 
fairly deducible from ſuppoſing only ſenſible and ra- 
tional Creatures dependent on each other for their 
Happineſs, as explain'd above: I ſhall in the next 
place endeavour to anſwer a grand Objection to what 
has here been ſaid concerning Approbations and Af- 
fections ariling from a proſpect of private Happi- 
cls, | 


The Oljection is this, 


The Reaſon or End of every Action is always 
known to the Agent; for nothing can move a Man 
ut what is perceived: but the generality of Man- 
ind love and hate, approve and diſapprove, imme- 
liately, as ſoon as any moral Character either occurs 
n Life, or is propoſed to them, without conſiderin 

vhether their private Happineſs is affected with it, 
or no: or if they do conſider any Moral Character 
n relation to their own Happineſs, and find them- 
clves, as to their private Happineſs, unconcern'd in 
{, or even find their private Happineſs leſſen d by ir. 
n ſome particular Anſtance, yet they ſtill approve 
he Moral Character, and love the Agent: nay they 
annot do otherwiſe. Whatever Reaſon may be al. 
gu d by ſpeculative Men why we ſhould be grateful 
o a Benefactor, or pitty the Diſtreſſed; yer if the 
rateful or compaſſionate Mind never thought of that 
keaſon, it is no Reaſon to him. The Enquiry is 
ot why he ought to be grateful, but why he 7s ſo. 
Theſe 
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Theſe after-reaſons therefore rather ſhew the Wil. 
dom and Providence of our Maker in implanting the 
immediate Powers of theſe Approbations (i. e. in Mr. 
Hutchinſon's Language, a Moral Senſe) and theſe Pub. 
lic Aﬀections in us, than give any ſatisfactory Ac. 
count of their Origin. And therefore theſe Public 
Affections, and this Moral Senſe, are quite indepen- 
dent on private Happineſs, and in reality act upon u 
as mere Inſtincts. 


| Anſwer, 


The Matter of Fact contain'd in this Argument, 
in my Opinion, is not to be conteſted ; and therefore 
it remains either that we make the Matter of Fat 
conſiſtent with what we have before laid down, or 
give up the Cauſe. : 
© Now, inorder to ſhew this Conſiſtency, I beg leave 
to obſerve, that as in the purſuit of Truth we dont 
always trace every Propoſition whoſe Truth we are 
examining, to a firſt Principle or Axiom, but acqui- 
eſce, as ſoon as we perceive it deducible from ſome 
known or preſumed Truth; ſo in our Conduct we 
do not always travel to the ultimate End of our Act. 
ons, Happineſs : but reſt contented, as ſoon as wel” 
| perceive any Action ſubſervient to a known or pre- 

ſumed Means of Happineſs. And theſe preſumed e. 
Truths and Means of Happineſs whether real or o 
therwiſe, always influence us after the ſame mannet 
as if they were real. The undeniable Conſequenct 
of Prejudices are as firmly adhered to as the Conſe- 

uences of real truths or arguments; and what is ſub 
ſervient to a falſe (but imagin'd) means of Happinel 
| i 
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is as induftriouſly purſued as what is ſubſervient to 
a true one. | BALE. 
Now every Man, both in his Purſuit after Truth, 
and in his Conduct has ſettled and fixed a great ma- 
ny of theſe in his Mind, which he always acts upon, 
as upon Principles, without examining. And this is 
occaſion'd by the Narrowneſs of our Underſtandings: 
We can conſider but a few things at once; and there- 
fore, to run every thing to the Fountain- head would 
be tedious, thro' a long Series of Conſequences; to 
avoid this we chooſe out certain Truths and Means 
of Happineſs, which we look upon as RESTING 
PLACES, which we may fafely acquieſce in, in 
the Conduct both of our Underſtanding and Practice, 
in relation to the one, regarding them as Axioms; in 
the other, as Ends. And we are more ealily inclined 
to this by imagining that we may ſafely rely upon 
what we call Habitual Knowledge, thinking it need- 
eſs to examine what we are already fatisfy'd in. And 
ence it is that Prejudices, both Speculative and 
Practical, are difficult to be rooted out, viz. few will 
amine them. | 
And theſe RESTING PLACES are ſo 
often uſed as Principles, that at laſt, letting chat ſlip 
but of our Minds which firſt inclined us to embrace 
em, we are apt to imagine them not as they really 
re, the Subſtitutes of Principles, but Principles 
emſelves, 
And from hence, as ſome Men have imagin'd In- 
ae Ideas, becauſe forgetting how they came by 
m; ſo others have ſer up almoſt as many diſtin&t- 
tins as there are acquir'd Principles of acting. 
ad I cannot but wonder why the Pecuniary hy a 
d e 
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Senſe of Power and Party, &c. were not mention'd, 
as well as the Moral, that of Honour, Order, and 
ſome others. 

The Caſe is really this. We firſt perceive or ima- 
gine ſome real Good, i. e. fitneſs to promote our 
Happineſs, in thoſe things which we love and ap- 

rove of, Hence (as was above explain'd) we annex 

leaſure to thoſe things. Hence thoſe things and Plea- 
ſure-are ſo ty d together and aſſociated in our Minds, 
that. one cannot preſent itſelf bur the other will alfo 
occur. And the Aſſociation remains even after that 
which at firſt gave them the Connection is quite for- 
got, or perhaps does not exiſt, but the contrary. An 
Inſtance or two may perhaps make this clear. How 
many Men are there in the World who have as ſtrong 
a taſte for Money as others have for Virtue ; who 
count ſo much Money, ſo much Happineſs ; nay, 
even ſell their Happineſs for Money; or to 1 
more properly, make the having Money, without 
any Deſign or Thought of uſing it, their ultimate 
End? But was this Propenſity to Money born with 
them? or rather, did nor they at firſt perceive a great 
many Advantages from being poſleſs'd of Money, 
and from thence conceive a Pleaſure in having ii, 
thence deſire it, thence endeavour to obtain it, thence 


receive an actual Pleaſure in obtaining it, thence de- 
ſire to preſerve the Poſſeſſion of it? Hence by drop 
ping the intermediate Steps between Money and 4 
pineſs, they join Money and Happineſs i 

together, and content themſelves with the phantaſi 
cal Pleaſure of having it, and make that which v 
at firſt purſued only as a Means, be to them a red 
End, and what their real Happineſs or Miſery - 
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fiſts in. Thus the Connexion between Money and 
Happineſs remains in the Mind; tho! it has long fince 
ceas'd between the things themſelves. | 

The ſame might be obſerv'd concerning the Thirſt 
after Knowledge, Fame, &c. the delight in Reading, 
Building, Planting, and moſt of the various Exerci- 
ſes and Entertainments of Life. Theſe were at firſt 
enter d on with a view to ſome farther End, but at 


Pleaſure is aſſociated with them, and leads us on ſtill 
in the ſame eager Purſuit of them, when the firſt 
Reaſon is quite vaniſh'd, or at leaſt out of our Minds, 
Nay, we find this Power of Aſociation ſo great as 
not only to tranſport our Paſſions and Affections be- 
yond their proper bounds, both as to Intenſeneſs and 
who Duration; as is evident from daily Inſtances of Ava- 
nay, rice, Ambition, Love, Revenge, &c. bur alſo, that 
peak it is able to transfer them ro improper Objects, and 
ſuch as are of a quite different Nature from thoſe to 
which our Reaſon had at firſt directed them. Thus 
being accuſtom'd to reſent an Injury done to our Bo- 
dy by a Retaliation of the like to him that offer d it, 
e are apt to conceive the ſame kind of Reſentment, 
ind often expreſs it in the ſame manner, upon re- 
iving hurt from a Stock or a Stone, whereby the 
atred which we are uſed to place on voluntary Be- 
ngs, is ſubſtituted in the Room of that Averſion 
hich belongs to involuntary ones. The like may 
. 3 in moſt of the other Paſſions above- men- 

joned. R ; v 
From hence alſo, viz. from the continuance of 
is 4ſoct ation of Ideas in our Minds, we may be en- 
oled to account for that (almoſt Diabolical) Paſſion 
ls ⸗led Envy, which we 2 to conſider. M 
2 ; r. 


* 
. N 


length become habitual Amuſements; the Idea of 
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Mr. Locke obſerves, and I believe very juſtly, that 
there are ſome Men entirely unacquainted with this 
Paſſion. For moſt Men that are uſed to Reflection, 
may remember the very time when they were firſt 
under the dominion of it. | | 7 
Envy is generally defined to be that Pain which 
ariſes in the Mind from obſerving the Proſperity of 
others: not of all others indefinitely, but only of 
ſome particular Perſons. Now the examining who 
thoſe particular Perſons whom we are apt to envy 
are, will lead us to the true Origin of this Paſſion. 
And if a Man will be at the Pains to conſult his Mind, 
or to look into the World, he'll find that theſe par- 
ticular Perſons are always ſuch as upon ſome account 
or other he has had a Rivaip with, For when two 
or more are Competitors for the ſame thing, the Sue. 
ceſs of the one muſt neceſſarily tend to the Detriment 
of the other, or others: hence the Succeſs of my Ri- 
val and Miſery or Pain are join'd together in my 
Mind; and this connection or affociation remaining 
in my Mind, even after the Rivalſhip ceaſes, makes 
me always affected with Pain whenever I hear of his 
Succeſs, tho' in Affairs which have no manner © 
Relation to the Rivalſhip, much more in thoſe that 
bring that to my Remembrance, and put me in mind 
of what I might have enjoy'd had it not been for 
him. This may poffibly caſt ſome Light upon the 
black Deſigns and envious Purpoſes of the fallen An 
gels. For why might not-they have formerly hat 
ſome Competition with their Fellows? and why mi 
not ſuch Aſſociations be as ſtrong in them as us? 
Thus alſo we are apt to envy thoſe Perſons tht 
refuſe ro be guided by our Judgments and perſuaded 
by us. For'this is nothing elſe than a Rivalſhip ab 
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the Superiority of Judgment; and we take a ſecret 
Pride both to let the World ſee, and in imagining 
ourſelves, that we are in the right. 

There is one thing more to be obſerved in anſwer 
to this Objection, and that is, that we do not always 
(and perhaps not for the moſt part) mate this Aſſo- 
ciation ourſelves, but learn it from others: i. e. that 
we annex Pleaſure or Pain to certain Things or 
Actions becauſe we ſee others do it, and achuire Er 
ciples of Action by imitating thoſe whom we admire, 
or whoſe eſteem we would procure: Hence the Son 
too often inherits both the Vices and the Party of his 
Father, as well as his Eſtate: Hence Natronal Vir- 
tues and Vices, Diſpoſitions and Opinions: And 
from hence we may obſerve how eaſy it is to account 
for what is generally call'd the Prejudice of Educa- 
tion; how ſoon we catch the Temper and Affections 
of thoſe whom we daily converſe with; how almoſt; 
inſenſibly we are taught to love, admire or hate; to 
be grateful, generous, compaſſionate or cruel, &c. 

What I ſay then in anſwer to the Objection is this: 
That it is neceſſary in order to ſolve the princi 
Actions of human Life to ſuppoſe a Moral Senſe 


Aſfections; but I deny that this Moral Senſe, or. 
« theſe public Affections, are innate, or implanted 
* 1 us. They are acquired: either from our own 
Ober vation or the Imitation of others.” 


— 


« or what is ſignify' d by that 1 alſo publick 
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Concerning the Origin of Evil. 


CHAP. I. 

ontaint ng ſome Principles previouſly heceſſa-. 
ry to the Underſtanding and Solution of the 
difficulty about the Origin of Evil. 


n 
Of the Knowledge of External Objefts. 


T is allowed that external objects are made That ſen- 
known to us from without by the Senſes; ſations re- 
but we have entirely forgot how Light, Co- Prelent 
lours, and other external Things at firſt af- — 
fected our Senſes and enter'd the Mind; nor us, or at 
n we eaſily recollect the riſe and progreſs of our leaſt diſ. 
no wledge concerning theſe Things. , Cover the 


However. it 1s agreed that the Conceptions which — 


xe have of theſe either rep: eſent to us the Things 
hemſelves, or at leaſt diſcover the preſence and ope- 

ations of them: That the ſenſation of Light, lor 

nſtance, ariſes from its being preſented to the Eye; 

nd {1 in all other Objects of the Senſe.. 8 
II. But it is to be obſery'd that the repreſenta- That theſe 
ons of Things wh'ch we have from the Senſes, ate confu- 


re by no means ſimple, but very much confuſed compliant, 


d complicated; for Example, the Eye rep: eſents eq, tur af. 
In to terwards 
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ſeparated to the Mind burning Wax, i. e. a thing that is hard, 
by the un- round, capable of ing melted in the Fire, red, and 
derſtand- when ſoftened by heat changeable into any Figure 
n | ſuſceptible alſo of various Colours; and laſtly, n- 
this i ſolvable into Smoke: The Eye exhibits all the 
burning Properties in the burning Wax almoſt at one glance 
Wax, bur the Underſtanding ſeperates thoſe things by 
Reflection, which the Sight had convey'd to the 
mind collectively. For it percieves that the Wax 
preſerves its Eſſence and Denomination, though 
from round it be turn'd into ſquare, from hard and 
red, into ſoft and black. F:om whence it appem 
that all theſe Properties are exrrinſical to it, but tha 
which continues under all theſe Changes is call'd it | 
Nature and Subſtance. | 
The firſt III. By Subſtance T here underſtand a thing 
rh. which the Mind can conceive by irſelf as diftint 
3 and ſeparate from all others: For that Thing, the 
Conception of which does not depend upon another 


ons into 
* ſin,,ble nor include or ſuppoſe any othe', is to us a Su- 


Qralities ſtance; and accordingly we diſtinguith it by thit c 
and Sub- Name; But that which implies dependence 1n 1t 
* conception we call a Mode, or Accident. Fat 0 
inſtance, we can conceive a certain portion af 2 

matter, ſuch as Wax, ſetting aſide all others, and 0 

alſo without any particular Figure: But we at : 

not in like manner able to concei ve any parti. . 

cular Figure without matter. Wax therefore : l 

Subſl ance, for our conception repreſents it as 4. ar 

ſtinct, divided from, and opened of all other cc 

things: Nor is it neceſſary to the knowledg: 10 

. thereof that we join the conceptions of oth! 2 
things when we think of it: for the conception d of 

that and theſe contribute nothing to, nor fland i ih 

need of each other in order to their being under - 

ſtood. Bur Colour, Figure, Softneſs and H..rdneſs in ſes 

modes or accidents, ſince they cannot be concei\'s th 


without ſomething that is colour d, figur d, 75 q 
Tard; 
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hard ; but they enter not into the Sbſtance or na- 

ture of Wax, for that remains, whatever may be- 

come of theſe. 1 | 
IV. But when this is reſolv'd into ſmoke, or How we. 
flame, it has no longer the hame of Wax given to know that 
it. We call the thing Wax which is applicable to _ we 
a certain peculiar uſe; bur when it is once geſolv- thr. 
ed into ſmoke or flame, it becomes unfit for that mazrer. 
uſe to which Wax is ſublervient; and therefore 

changes its Eſſence, and Appellation. What then 

does it carry along with it under all mutations ? 

It is always extended, and capable of motion or reſt ; 

and has always parts which are ſeparable, and ex- 

clude one another out of the fame place; the Subs 


ſtance therefore which is atrended with theſe Qua- 


lities or Properties we call Matter. (1-) 3 
B 2 | V. What 


NOTES. 


(i ) Our Author's Notion of Szbfance,. as including all the 
conſtituent Properties of any thing, ſeems to be more plain and 
agreeable to nature, and therefore of greater uſe in Philo- 
lor hiy than that which is commonly received. We find by 
experience that a thing will alivays exhibit the ſame appear- 


of ances in ſome reſpects though it admit of Change in others ;. 
and or in Mr. Locke's Language, that certain numbers of ſimple 
are Ideas go conſtantly together, whereas ſome others do not: 


The former of thefe we call the Sub/ence, Thing or Being. 


* itlelf, the latter are term'd its Modes or Accidents. Thus the 
Þ lubſtance of Body, as far as we know of it, conſiſts in Solidity 
as and Extenfion ; which being neceſlarily finite; it alſo be- 
ther comes capable of Diviſion, Figure and Motion, Theſe are its 
de: original, inſeparable Qualities which conſtitute the thing, and 
74 ſeem not to depend on any thing elſe as a Subjet. But a 
| particular Figure, Motion, &'«c. are only Accidents or Mods 4 

50 of its Exiſtence, which do not neceſſarily attend it, though 
1 in they themſelves cannot be ſuppoſed to exiſt withour it. The 
ler- ſubſtance of Spirit conſiſts in the Powers of thinking and 
= ans. which likewiſe admit of various Modifications. This 
11 cems to be all that we can learn concerning the nature of 
\ things ſrom obſervation and experience. To enquire into the 
of Mamer tow theſe, which'we call Properties, exiſt together. 
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V. What is obſervable in Wax, may alſo be 
obſerv'd in. any other Subſtance, which we know 


: NOTES. y 


or to attempt to explain the Cauſe, Ground or Reaſon of their 
Onion is in vain; to aſſign the word Subſtance for a repre- 
ſentation of it is ſaying nothing; it is ſetting a mere word 
for what we have neither any Idea of nor occaſion for. In- 
deed if we conſider theſe primary Qualities as needing ſome- 
thing to inhere in, we are obliged to ſeek for ſomething to 
ſupport them ; and by the ſame way of reaſoning we may 
ſeck for ſomething elſe to ſupport that other ſomething, and 
ſo on; and at laſt ſhall find no other ſupport for the whole 
but the Cauſe which produced it. Mr. Locke though he gaye 
into this way of talking yet he has ſufficiently ſhewn his 
diſlike of it in B. 1. C. 4. F. 18. B. 2. C. 13. F. 18, 19, 
20. and C. 23.4. 23. andelſewhere*. Dr. Watts is of opinion, 
* that it is introducing a needleſs Scholaſtic Notion into the 
© real nature of things and then fancying it to have a real 
* Exiſtence*. Logic p. 14. The Author of the Procedure, Ex. 
tent Sc. affirms, © that as far as we directly know the eſſential 
Properties of any Subſtance, ſo far we have a direct know- 
* ledge of the Subſtance i ,: and if we had a direct Know- 
* Iedge of all the eſſential Properties of any Subſtance, we 
* ſhould have an adequate knowledge of that Subſtance ; for 
* ſurely, if there be any meaning in words, the knowing any 
* of the eſſential Properties of a thing is knowing /o much of 
its very Subſtance cr Eſſence; F meaning the ſame by 
theſe two laſt words, though Mr. Locke uſes them. in a ve 
diſterent Signification ; the former being only that which 
males any thing an Ens or Being; the latter that which 
makes it a Being cf this or that Sort: Of which below. 

In ſhort, whatever is underſtood by this word /ubſlance; 
it cannot as Mr, Locke obſerves 4 be applied to God, Spints 
and Body in the ſame ſenſe; and theretore the application of 
this and the like doubtful Terms to SubjeAs of a very dif 
ferent nature (eſpecially that of Subſfratum, which more ap 

arently confines our thoughts to Body) muſt needs occaſion 
da and Conſuſion. 
But though our Author's notion of Subſtance be very de- 


ſenſible, he has applied the word Matter to the Idea of Body, 
whereo! 


Comp. Mr. Co/liber's Enquiry into the Exiſtence and Ne 
ture of God. p. 227, 228. = Dr. Sher/ec#'s Vindic. of the 
Trin. p. 69. &c. and Pr. Hatt;'s Philoſophical Eſſays. Ef, : 

7 8. 1. C. in. p. 80, 81. 1 B. JI. C. xüi. 5. 18. | 
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by the Senſes. For all thing: that are perceived 
by the Senſes admit of the like changes, and the 
Be above- 

'N O T E S. 7 


whereof Matter is only a partial Conception containing no- 


where the ſame. Theſe two terms therefore cannot be put 
one for the other, as Mr. Locke obſerves “ though indeed they 
are often uſed promiſcuouſly. 

Upon this occaſion it may not be improper to obſerve that 
the various ſignifications of theſe general Terms Matter, Sub- 


ä 


Re S +» 


that thele words don't denote the manner how things really 
exilt, but only our manner of conceiving them, and ſecondly, 
that there are no real Exiſtencies ſtrifily conformable to this 
our manner of conceiving them, i. e. in Generals. For if ei- 
ther theſe general Terms ſtood for things really exiſting ynder 
ſuch a Preciſion, or this our way of conceiving things were 
fix'd by Nature, neither of them would be fo various and un- 
certain as we find they are. The End of making theſe. Gene- 
ral Conceptions is to range things into Sarts for the eonvenience 
of Language, The manner of acquiring them is as follows. 
We are at firſt only acquainted with particular Subſtances ; 
but obſerving that as theſe particular Subſtances differ in ſome 
reſpects, ſo they. agree in others, (i.e. though this particular 
excites in the mind ſome ſimple Idea or Ideas, which another 
does not, yet there are ſome Ideas excited equally from both) 


ST TRY EST T SYS 


for 


cular ſubſtances differ, but ſele& thoſe only in which they 
| . and connect them into one complex Idea by giving 
tet one Name, Which complex Idea becomes General, 
i. e, it may be affirm'd of, or belongs to, or. is found in more 


1 than one particular Subſtance; and the ſeveral Subſtances of 
rits which it is affirm'd, &c. are ſaid to be contain'd under that 
1 n General Idea General Ideas of Subſtances therefore ara not 


made by adding all or any of the particular Ideas found in each 
Subſtance, or by that refin'd method, which the Author of 
ihe Procedure imagines, of adding and omitting them at the 
lame time; but only by leaving out all thoſe Ideas in which 
i or more particular Subſtances differ, and retaining thoſe 
in which they agree. And from general Ideas thus made we 
proceed .to more general ones in the ſame way, wiz. by al 
s dropping the particulars wherein they difler, Thus ob- 
| B 3 ſerving 


*B. UL. C. x. 5. ig. 


thing more than the Idea of a ſolid ſubſtance which is every 


ſtance, Efſence, &c. will ſerve to convince us in the firſt place, 


we take no notice of thoſe Ideas in which two or more parti- 
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| abovemention'd properties continue both under, 
and afier all thele motions and mutations, Any 


ſen» 
NOTES. 


ſerying a certain agreement among Individuals and omitting 
the reſt, we form an Idea of the ſeveral Species, In like man- 
ner leaving out the diſtinguiſhing marks of each Species, we 
get an Idea of the Genus, ſuch as Man, Beaſt, or of a higher 
Genus, ſuch as Animal: and again by dropping that by which 
Animals are diſtinguiſhed from all other things we acquire 
the ſtill more general or partial, Idea of Being or Subſtance. 
When any one of theſe general Ideas is found in a particular 
thing it is call'd the Eſence of that thing: Eſſence therefore 
is only that general abſtract Idea in the Mind by which we 
determine any thing to be of this or that fort, which ſort we 
ſignify by ſuch a general name as Auimal, or Matter, So that 
the ſame Quality may be eſſential or not eſſential to any thing 
according as that thing is ranked under a different fort*. 

In the ſame way that we make General Ideas of Subſtances 
we alſo conſider ſingle Properties, Modes and Relations, pix. 
by ſeparating them from all other Properties, &c. with 
which they are found in Nature, or from all particular 
Subjects in which they inhere, and leaving only ſo much as 
remains in common, and includes, or may be affirm'd of eve- 


ry Property, c. of that kind: Thus obſerving that all Bo- 


dies agree in being extended, as well as ſolid, though they 
difler never ſo much in magnitude and figure, we take the 
former of theſe Properties apart from the latter, as alſo from 
any particular Magnitude or Shape, and call it Extenfon in 
the abſtract; which being thus made general it will compre 
hend all particular Extenſions, and may be enlarged every 
way and amplified in infinitym: We can conceive it agexiſting 
beyond the limits of Body, and by adding the confuſed Idea 
of a Subflratum to it, it will become independent and ferv: 


both as a common meaſuire and a common Receptelz: for il 


Bodies, which probably conſtitutes our Idea of Space. See Note 
3 and 9. In the fame manner we form an Univerſal Mod, 
v. g. Obſerving a train of Ideas ſucceeding one another in our 
minds at certain diſtances, and being conſcious that we our 
ſelves exiſt while we receive them, or that our own exiſtenct 
is commenſurate ta, this ſucceſſion, we get the Idea of ar 
tinuing. ObſervinFalſo that ſeveral other things catinus 2 
well as onrſelves, we find hat the ſame affection = p 


* See Locke B. III. C. vi. 5. 4, 5, &c. 
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Se. 1, Concerning the Origin of Evil. 


ſenſible Object, however chang'd, is always ex- 
tended, moveabie, conſiſting of ſolid, diſtint# and di- 
viſible parts. | 1 


NOTE S. 


them; but it being an endleſs work to form as many diſtinct 
Ideas of this kind as there are things that thus continue, we 
abſtract from particular Exiſtences and make one general Idea 
of Continuance, which ſerves for all, and this is Duration. 

The Parts or Periods of this common Duration we call 
Time; and every thing which is commenſurate to them is mea- 
ſured by it, and ſaid to exiſt in it, after the ſame manner as 
was obſerv'd before of Spare. | | 

Mix'd Modes and Relaticns are Combinations of Ideas of dif- 
ferent kinds voluntarily put together and connected by their 
names. Such as Goodneſs, Gratitude; Mentity, Neceſſity, &c, 
Theſe are apparently the work of the Mind, and though many 
of them have a real foundation in Naturc, and may be found 
by obſervation in the concrete, yet they are — goc be- 
fore from information or invention, abſtracted from particu- 
lar Subjects, and lodg'd in the mind with general names an- 
nex'd to them, according as the circumſtances of perſons and 
conveniences of Life require. See Locke, B. III. C. iii. 

I have been the longer on this ſubje& of Abfrad Ideas, ſince 
notwithſtanding what Mr. Locke has hinted, the nature of em 
leems to be but little underſtood, otherwiſe we ſhould never 
hear of our Ideas of Infinity, of Space, Duration, Number, &c. 
requiring an external 7deatum or objective reality; — of their 
being real Attributes and neceſſarily inferring the Exiſtence of 
of ſome immenſe and eternal Being; — whereas all univerſals, 
or abſtract Ideas, ſuch as theſe —— are, (See Dr. Clarke's 
Anſa et to the 4th letter) exiſt under that formalityno where but 
in the Mid, neither have they any other — nor can 
they be a proof of any thing, beſide that power which the 
mind has to form them. 

If the nature of Mix'd Modes and Relations were ſufficiently 
attenced to, I believe it would nat be aſſerted that our Ideas 
vt perfect Goodneſs, Wiſdom, Power, &c. are all inadequate 
ind only negative. — that all our knowledge of theſe Per- 
{tions is improper, indirect, and only analogical, — and 
tat the whole kind, nature, Eſſence — Idea of them is en- 
rey different when applied to God from what it is when pre- 
vicatedeof his Creatures. Whereas theſe being arbitrary com- 
JI e Ideas made without regard to any particular Sub- 

e chich they may inhere, they arc evidently their own 
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That chi: VI. Not that this is 2 Definition, or, Idea (2.) 
Definition of Matter, any more than the former Was of Sul 
— ſtance, but that hereby we arc acquainred with its 
Idea of Preſence, and diſtinguiſh it from every other thing; 
matter, but as we know a Man by his Countenance, and other 
only ſhews Circumſtances: Nor is it neceſſary that theſe ſhould 
_ 4;. be applicable to all Subſtance, at all times, to 
Ringuiſh that alone: For it is enough if ſor this particular 
it by. Time and occaſion we know the particular Swhſtame 


we 


Archetypes and therefore cannot but be adequate and poſitive: 
They are what they are immutably and univerſally ; their Na- 
tures and Eflences muſt be the ſame wherever they are found, 
or to whatſoever ſubject we apply them, ſo long as the ſame 
number of Ideas are included under the ſame word; and no- 
thing more is requiſite than that the Ideas thus put together 
be conſiſtent to make all our knowledge concerning them, real, 
, * adequate and ani ver ſal. See Lacke, B. IV. C. iv. 
„.. 

I ſhall trouble the Reader no farther on this Head than on 
to obſerve that the method of ſorming general Ideas (whi 
our Author had advanced in his firſt Note, and which is ſince 
uſed by the Author of Procedure, &c ) by making the Idea of 
one Individual ſtand for the whole Species, muſt be wrong on 
this very account, wiz. that according to the foremention'd 
ſcheme Univerſe ſuch as Animal or Matter would have areal 
Exiſtence in the ſame preciſe manner in which we conſider 
them; whereas under — Preciſions they are confeſſedly the 
creatures of our own Minds and exiſt no where elſg, We have 
nothing at all to do therefore with Azalogy in forming Abſirai 
Ideas, we can never come at them by ſubſtituting one particu- 
lar for the reſt ; but on the contrary muſt conceive them by re. 
moving all particularities of Exiſtence and leaving voy what 
remains in common, as explain'd above. See Locke, B. III. 
C. iii. F. 7, 8, 9. or Watts's Logic, Part I. C. ui. $. 3.0 

the words Abftrafion and General in Chambers's DiRtionary- 

(2.) Our Author confines this word Idea to the ſenſe in 
which it was firſt uſed by Plato, viz. as an Image or Repreſen- 

| tation of the ſuppoſed Eſence of things; in which ſenſe It 
was attributed peculiarly to God, who was ſaid to perceive 
things immediately by their Eſences, whereas we only kno 
them by certain Marks or Characters, or by Analogy, * _ 


EEE 


| Se, 1. Concerning the Origin of Evil. 
) we are talking of by them; and ſufficiently di- 


ſinguiſh it from othei things. 

VII. It is to be obſerved farther, that when a How we 
part of this matter is removed another ſucceeds int come to 
to its Place, but is not in the ſame Place con- — mow: 
ſiſtent with it. Place therefore ſeems to be ſome- 5 
thing beyond, beſide and diſtin from the A.. 

ter ich it receives. For as from hence that 

Wax was ſucceſſively capable of different forms, fi- 

gures, colours and & „it appears that ſomething 

15 in it beſide, and different from all theſe, which 

we call the Matter of the Wax: So in like manner 

from hence that the ſame Place or Space receives 


Ve : 

Va- more and different Bodies and Particles of matrec- 
ul, fucceſſively, but cannot admit more than one at 
. the ſame time, it will appear that Place or Space, 
her is as diſtin from Matter or Body as Wax is from 
cal, the Colours ſucceſſively receiv'd, and does not 


depend on them any more than Wax does on any 
particular Form. 8 N "653, 20 

VIII. If therefore we ſet aſide, or annihilate What it is. 
Matter, whatſoever ſtill remains will all belong ro 1 


a of the nature of Space; as in the former caſe when 
10 we had ſet aſide the Properties of Wax, that which 
** belong d to the Matter or ſubſtance of it remains 
ider ed. If you ask what that is? I anſwer, firſt Lo- 
No cal Mobility is to be ſet aſide, for that ſeems pe- 
* cular to Matter. Secondly, an actual ſeparation 
der- e Parts, for what is immoveable cannot be divid- 
by | | ed 
_ N O T. E S. | 9 
3. 0 Our Author had endeavoured to explain this in his Note 
nary upon the place; which is omitted as we apprehend it to be 
ſen much better explain'd and more conveniently applied by 


Mr. Locke, who makes the word Idea ſtand for every thing 
about which the Mind is converſant, or which can be the ob- 
. of Perception, Thought or Underſtanding; In which 
ge ſenſe we have an Idea of Matter or Body, as Well as of 
Subfance, or of Space. * "I 

(3 ) Though 


* 1 


. 

| | i 
a 
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ed. Thirdly, [mpenetrability, or Solidity ; for 
that ſuppoſes Motion and is neceſſary ro the Pro- 
duction of it. It remains therefore that Space ( 
we conceive it) be ſomething extended immovex 
ble, capable of receiving or containing Matter, and 
penetrable by it. Though therefore we have not 
a Definition or Idea of Space, properly ſo call'd; 
yet we can hereby ſufficiently diſtinguiſh it from 
every other thing, and may reaſon about it as much 
8 as we have occaſion. 1 
Theſe IX. Theſe three conceptions, namely, of ſenſi 
three Con- ble Qualities (vi. Motion, &c.) of Matter and 
of“ Space, ſeem to be the chief of thoſe which ve 
ſenfible have from without, and ſo natural to us that there 
Qualities is no reaſonable Man but perceives them in him- 
G. 8. Mo- ſelf, There are ſome who deny that Space is any 
5 Pad thing diſtinct from Matter, nor is it much to our 
and Space, purpoſe whether it be or no: Yer we cannot with: 
ſeem to be out offering Violence to our Underſtandings, deny 
the chief but that the Conception of Space is diſtinct from th 
— conception of Matter. (3. 
— A 


(3) Though ſo much noiſe has been made about Spar, 
(which Leibritz juſtly calls an Idol of fome modern T 
Men: ) and ſo great uſe made of it in demonſtrating the divine 
Attributes, in a way which ſome ſtile a Priori; yet, I am forc 
to confeſs that I cannot poſſibly frame any other Notion of! 
than, either, firſt, as the mere negation or * of Matter, ot 
ſecondiy, as the extenſion of Bady, conſider d abſtractly or eps 
mte from any particular Body ; ar thirdly, as a Subject or Subftre 
{um of that & general extenſion, for which laſt Notian ſee 9 

Now according to the firſt Suppoſition we may indeed hart 
a poſitive Idea of it, as well as of Silence, Darkneſs, and man) 
other Privations ; as Mr. Locke has fully proved that we have 
and ſhewn the Reaſon of it B III. C. viii. F. 4. But to 9 
from ſuch an Idea of Space, that Space itſelf is ſomething © 
ternal, and has a real exiſtence, ſeems altogether as g 
as to lay, that becauſe we have a different Idea of Darts 
trom that of Light ; of ſilence from that of ſound; of the * 
of any thing, from that of its Preſence; therefore Darknels, de 


* 


sSkcr. 
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SECT, II. 
Of the Enquiry after the Firft Cauſe, 


and 


Een a RW &% 


to deny, 1 ſay, that we have thefe Ideas, will be to deny Ex- 
perience and contradict common Senſe, There are therefore 
Ideas, and fmple ones too, which have nothing ad extra cor · 
reſpondent to them, no proper Ideatum, Archetype, or ob- 
jective Reality, and I don't ſee why that of Space may not be 
reckon'd one of them. To ſay that Space muſt have exiſtence, 
becauſe it has ſome Properties, for inſtance, Penetrability, or 4 
capacity of receiving Body, ſeems to me the ſame as to urge 
that darkneſs muſt be fomething becauſe it has the power or pro- 
pecty of receiving Light: Silence the property of admitting Sound; 
and Abſence the property of being ſupply!d by Preſence, i. e. 
> align abſolute Negations, and ſuch as by the fame way of 
rexloning may be ap ly'd to Nathi „and then call them po- 
ſtrive properties; and fo infer that the Chimera thus cloathed 
wich them muſt needs be ſomething. Setting aſide the names 
of its other pretended properties (which names alſo are as 
merely negative as the ſuppoſed properties to which they be- 
long) thoſe that attribute extenſion to ſpace ſeem not to attend * 
to the true notion of that Property, which, as the Schoolmen 
define it (and let them who like not this definition try to givs 
s a better) is to have partes extra partes, and as ſuch, 7. e. as 
including Parts (which parts, as they differ in fituation from 
eich other, may have things predicated of ſome of them dif- 
dient from thoſe which can be predicated of others) it ap- 
pears plainly inconſiſtent with their own Idea of what they 
cull ſimple, uniform, indiviſible ſpace, and is applicable 'to 

«dy only. And to attribute Extenſion or Parts to ſpace, ac- 
cording to the firſt notion of it laid down by us, will be the 
lame 45 {0 talk of the extenſion or parts of Abſence, of Priva- 
hen, Gr Of were Nothing. Laſtly, ta ask if Space under _ 


. Suppoſing theſe three, viz. Motion, Marter, An endule 


|  cerning 
N O 3 E S. 1 5 Motion, 
mult be ſomething poſitive and different from Light, &c. and Matter, 
have as real an Exiſtence as Light has ; And to deny that we and Space z 
have any poſitive Idea, or, which is the very ſame, any Idea whether 
at all, of the Privations above-mention'd (For every Idea, as they exiſt, 
it is a perception of the Mind, muft. neceſſarily be poſitive, of them- 
though it ariſe from what Mr. Locke calls a privative Cauſe ) ſelves. 
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and Space, we are in the next place to examine whe. 
ther they be of themſelves, or of ſomething elſe? 

v 1 if 
NOTES. . 


ſecond Notion of that word, (7. e. as Extenſion in the Abſtrach 
be extended or have parts, is apparent:y abſyrd ; it is the ſame 
with that noted Queſtion of the Man, who being told that to 
have Riches, was to be rich, ask'd if Riches then themſelys 
were Rich? | 

Well then, according to the firſt Suppoſition, Space wil 
be mere non entity, or nothing, i. e. nothing can be affirm'd 
but every thing denied of it : According to the ſecond, it will 
be only an abftra# Idea form'd in the mind from a property 

culiar to matter, which property abſtracted in Idea cannot 
itſelf admit of any other properties, nor be applicable jo the 
Divine Nature, nor capable of poſitive Infinity in any reſpett 
As to the laſt, © If Space, ſays Dr. Cudworth, be conclyded 
to be nothing elſe but the extenſſon and diſtance of Body, or 


+ © matter conſider'd in general (without reſpect to this or that 


particular body) and aH in order tq the Conception a 
c Motion and the menſuration of things, then do wy that 
there appeareth no ſufficient grounds for this poſitive Infini 
© of Space, we being certain of no more than this, that be the 
World, or any figurate Body, never ſo great, it is not in- 
« poſſible but that it might ſtill be greater and greater without 
end. Which indefinite increaſableneſs of Body and Space 
* ſeems to be miſtaken for a pofitive infinity thereof. Where 
* as for this very Reaſon, becauſe it can never be ſq great, but 
© that more magnitude may ſtill be added to it, therefore it cat 
never be poſitively Infinite. 

To conclude therefore, by Space without the finite World, 
is to be underſtood nothing but the poſſibility of Body farthe: 
and farther without end, yet ſo as never to reach to Infinity.” 

Hence appears the weakneſs of that common Argument 
urg'd by Gafſendus, Dr. Clarke, and Raphfon, for the aha 
infinity of Space, viz. From the impoſlibility of ſetting bond 
or limits to it: ſince that, ſay they, would be to ſuppoſe Shut 
bounded by ſomething which itſelf occupies Space, or elſe i) 
nothing, both which are contradictions, | : 

Which Argument either firſt of all ſuppoſes that Space 
really. ſome thing, or ſome poſitive Quality; which wants! 
be proved. Or elſe improperly applies bounds and boundes 
to mere non-entity, or bare poſſibility; which has nothing d 
do with the Idea of Bounds. | 1 


True Intell, Syſt. P. 644 & 766. 


of | 
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f they exiſt of themſelves, the Enquiry is at an 
End; For thoſe things that Exiſt by Natere are 


cauſes 
\ NOTES. 
If therefore we take Space in the firſt Notion laid down; 


* hen ifs unbouridedneſs will (as Dr. Cudworth ſays) ſignify 
© BW othing but the poſſibility of Body farther and farther without 
he nd ; according to which Senſe, let ts ſtate their uſual Queſ- 


jon in other Words, and the great fallacy and impropriety of 
t will appear. What is there, ſay they, beyond this Space? 


* ou muſt imagine more ſuch Space, or nothing. What is there 
wil e we, beyond this poſibiltty of Exiftence * You mult either 
ws. magine more ſuch poſſibility of Exiflence or mere nothing, i. e. 


ox Exiftence, What Conſequence can poſſibly be drawn from 
uch an odd kind of Argumentation ? 

But if Space be taken in the ſecond Senſe, i. 6, as Extens 
ion in abftrao, then the meaning of our net being able to ſet 
pounds to it will only be, that we have a power of enlarging 

ur abſtract Idea in [nfinitumy or that we — find in our 
elves the ſame ability to add to, or repeat it; and if we always 


that ind that we can add, we ſhal never find that we cannot add, 
5115 Fhich (as a very eminent Writer on the Subject obſerves) is 
the il the Myſtery of the Matter, and all that can be underſtood 
* dy infinite Spacè. 


e preſent Caſe; for ave 770 not only a Power of enlarging the 
dea, but find it impoſſible to ſet bounds to the thing ; whereas, 
ve car enlarge the Idea of Matter to Infinity, and can alſo ſet 
unds to the thing itſelf. . In anſwer to the firſt part of this 
dection it is aſk'd, What thing, I pray you, but the thing in 
our own mind, that is, the Idea? Prove it to be a thing 
nd then we'll enquire whether it has bounds or not ; but to ſay 


17. e thing is infinite or boundleſs, before you have prov'd it to 
— ſt, or to be a Thing, is too large a ſtep to take. The above- 
- hention'd excellent Writer ſolves the Difficulty ariſing from 
ow de ſecond part of the Objection by another parallel Caſe, 
＋ When I conſider the number of the Stars, I can go numbering 
on in my thoughts ſtill more and more Stars in /nfinitum, but 

oh | can ſet bounds to them, can ſuppoſe their number finite, 
* but to number itſelf I can ſet no bounds. Vet what is Num- 
nders ber? Nothing but an abſtract Idea, nothing ad extra, and to 
88 ay that number is infinite, comes only to this, that we can 
(et no bounds to our Faculty of Numbering, it being always 

I 5ealy to add to a thouſand, or a Million, one more, &c. as 


o One. Well then, to ſet bounds to number in the abſtract; 
13 


But it is farther urg'd that there muſt be ſomething more in 


11 


Concerning the Origin of Evil. Chap. 1 
cauſes of Exiſtence to themſelves, i. e. do not ſtand 
in need of any external canſe ; if they * 


NOTES. 


is to ſet bounds to the Faculty itfelf, and to deny that it. 
in my Power to add, when I plainly perceive that I can; ai 

* ſo isa direct Contradiftion, Rut as to tlie number of Star, 

* or Hairs, or Men, or any thing, 1 can ſet bounds to that 

* without any contradiction, becauſe it ſtill leaves me in pal. 

© efſion of the power of numbering, which I find I have; art 

* which does not require any ſubject ad extra, but may gou 
independent of any, and indifferent to all Now to app; | 
this to other caſes: The Mind finds in itſelf the faculty of e 
* larging and extending its Idea of extenſion. It can app 
it to Matter, or can let it alone: Can ſuppoſe Matter int 


6 _ expanded, or can ſet bounds to it. But to ſet bound 2 
* to all Extenſion, as well imaginary as real, is cramping ti t 
Faculty, is denying it the power of enlarging, which 154 0 
6 a3 i reſent to the mind, and which ſhe can never ok; c 
and, in a word, is a contradiction. Any, either imagim al 
* ry, or real Subject is ſufficient for the mind to exerciſe i ty 


Faculties upon; and ſo if you either {uppote God or Matte, vi 
or Space to be infinitely extended, it is equally fatilhe 
with any. All that ſhe requires, is, that ſhe may be able 14 


enlarge the Idea of Extenſion. But if you take from her H tn 
* tenſion itſelf, that is the Idca of it, and the Power of addi WI 
to it, you deprive her of her Faculty, and deny her a pong by 

* which ſhe finds ſhe has In a word, we can ſet bounds! tie: 
any thing that ſtill leaves us the power of enlarging ot & fall 

* tending infinitely, as we find we always can: and if t of i 

© would ſpeak ſtrictly, it is not number that is infinite, not c = 
Ul 


* tenſion infinite, which are nothing but notions abſtradted fron 
* things: Hut the mind of Man is able to proceed number acc 
* or extending infinitely, that is, without ever coming to i! 


« Stop or Bounds. For to ſet Bounds is to deny and deſtroy ts Mr 
Faculty itſelf: If it could not always do it, it could if 
do it at all. He that can add one to one, as often as he W ahi 
can never find an end of numbering, nor he that can dow» and 
an Inch as often as he will, find an end of enlarging; ““ Perp 
all nothing more than repeating one of the eaſieſt operit® _ 

ud 


or exerciſes of the Mind, and it will always be a conta 
© tion for any rational Mind to want it. The Caſe dess 
© plainly thus, I thinꝭ it ſhould not be aſk'd, why a Man® 
nor ſet bounds to Number or Extenſion, but how he © 
© to have the Faculty of counting and repeating, which 21 
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ſomething elſe, there will be a queſtion about that 
alſo, what it is, and what are its properties. 7 
IL E 


NOTES. 


y tantamount to the other, and what it ultimately reſolves 
« into. And then, I ſuppoſe, the Anſwer is very eaſy, and 


Yar, « we need not go to the utmoſt Limits of the World to enable 
that, « us to reſolve the Riddle. . FRE 
pol: ]] cannot but ſmile to obſerve how grofly we are often im- 
; and * poſed upon by Words ſtanding fot abſtract Ideas, for want 
po « of confidering how, and upon what Occaſions, thele abſtract 
app Ideas were invented for the help of weak and narrow Con- 


« ceptions, and have been uſed ſo long till they are thought to 
* ſtand for real Things. | „ as 

This, I think, is a ſolid and ample confutation-of the Ar- 
gument drawn from the Idea of Space and its imaginary {nfin:- 
t;z, We ſhall only add a Word or two to ſhew that Duration, 
(as well as Space,) Number, and all Quantity; any thing which 


lob can be conſidered only by way of parts, or in Sueceſſion; is 
2gitt abſolutely repugnant to, or incapable of true poſitive infini- 
ſe d ty in any reſpect. Now by a poſitive, or Metaphyſical Infi- 
late: nite we always mean that which is abſolutely Pere in its 


kind, which cannot admit of Adaition, or Increaſe. It is an 


able Idea of a certain Quality in the Abfra#, which has no mix- 
er Et ture of the contrary Quality in it, no failure or diet; and 
ding which therefore is our Standard to which we always refer, and 
powe by which we try all imperſections, all mix'd or finite Quali- 
nds 0 ties, which are for this reaſon call'd imperſect, becauſe they 
or er fall ſhort of our original Standard, and are properly negations 
it 9: 1t: Conſequently our Idea of Perfection muſt be a poſitive 
nor . one, and prior to that of Inperfection; as will appear from 
d fron Cudworth cited in Remark1. where the Reader may find a full, 
bert account of this poſitive Infinity, and how we get the Idea of it 


and arc able to diſtinguiſh it from that negative one hr pn by 


| Mr Locke, which is frequently confounded with it. To return. 
uld 3% If then a Metaphyfical Infinite means perfect, or that to 
he vi which nothing can be added, it is plain that Duration, Number, 
dowd and all Quantity, the very Nature aud 1dea of which includes 
g 1 perpetual fncrea/ablencſ; or Addibility mult be eſſentially inca- 
— padle of this abſolute or pofitive Infinity, in like manner as 


Cudrvorth has ſhewn of Space and Body in the Paſſage 
referr'd to above. Farther, it we attend to the Notion of an 
Infinite Series, and take a view of the manifold Abſurdities 
Which accompany it in any manner of conception, (ſrom 
vhich abſurdities we draw our only proof of a fi Cauſe, or 
Ged 


6 


16 
We are 

to farm 
our Judg- 
ment of 
things 
whether 
they exiſt 
of them- 
ſelves, or 
require a 
Cauſe 
from our 
ſimple 
Concepti- 
ons when 
there is no 
ground to 
ſuſpect a 
Fallacy. 


about Parts, &c. by denying that any Number of Year, Days 


Concerning the Origin of Evil. Chapt, 
II. We muſt preſume that all our conception 
of ſimple Objects without us are true, i. e. repreſent 


the 
NOTES. 
Ged) we ſhall be neceſlarily led to exclude ſtom Infinity al 


ſuch things as exiſt Seriatim, or muſt be conceiv'd as confilt 
ing in and compoſed of ſucceſſive parts, i. e. ſuch as Duration, 
Number, Space, Motion, Magnitude, &c. all which, when faid 
to be. infinite, are nothing but ſo many infinite Series; and 
therefore liable to the ſame abſurdities; as the abovemention'l 
Author has demonſtrated of them all together, Intell. Syſt. p. 
642, &c. and of Motion in particular, p. 843. The ſame » 
ſhewn of Duration or Time, by Dr. Bently, Boyle's Les 
Serm. 3. or by Sir. M. Hale, Primitive Origination of Man 
find, F. 1. c. iv. or Biſhop Stilling fleet. Origines Sacrae, B. Ill 
C. i. prop. 7, 8. See alſo the confutation of an Infinite Series d 
ſucceſſive Beings in the beginning of Note 10. and Rem. b. 
The like is ſhewn of Number and all Quantity, by the A 
thor of the Impartial Enquiry into the nature and exifient 
of God, p. 24, &c. A 
* If any Number be abſolutely or infinitely great, it can be 
* ſor no other reaſon than becaule it is abſolutely or in its ven 
nature incapable of increaſe without an abſolute contradic tior 
tion. But the very nature of all Quantity infers on tit 
* contrary a neceſſity of the encreaſe of its Greatneſs on the 
* ſuppoſition of the leaſt addition: For ſince no Quantity u 
more or leſs ſuch, or poſſeſſes more or leſs of. the nature of 
Quantity, than another, it follows that all Quantities be 
ing of the ſame general Nature muſt ſeverally bear a pet 
tion to each other. For example, that can be no Unitw 
* by the addition of an Unit will not become two: and by 'W 
* parity of reaſon, that is no Million which by the addition of 
* a ſingle Unit will not increaſe to the greatneſs of a Millu 
and an Unit. For if it be but a Million after the Additiol 
* of an Unit, it is plain, it muſt before that Addition ha = 
been leſs than a Million by an Unit. The like m me 
be ſaid of all other Quantities, p. 25. 
The learned Dr. Clarke endeavours to evadetheſe Argumens 


and Hours: or of Miles, Yards, or Feet, can be con 
* as any o/iquet, or conſtituent parts of infinite Time or Spare, 1 


How this is conſiſtent with the Eternity of God, 1 1 
what the true meaning of that Attribute is, See Note 10. Nen. Eaqu 
c. or Dr. Bentley's Peyli's Lest. Serm. 3d, 


$4.2, Concerning the Origin of Evil. | 
the things as God would have them known to 
us, except we elſewhere diſcover ſome Fallacy. or 


K Fre- 
NOTES. 
iſt- be compared at all with, it, or bear any kind of proportion to 
on, © it, or he the foundation of any Argument in any Queſtion 
aid © concerning it.” Demonſtr. of Div. Attr. p. 37, 38. 5th Edit. 
nd But does not this look ſomething like avoiding» one great 
n'd difficulty by admitting a greater? For how do we come 
p. at our confuſed Idea of infinite Quantity but by firſt hav- 
F" ing a clear Idea of ſome oertain part of that Quantity; in 
ef. Space, for inſtance, of ſuch a ſtated Length as a Fot; 


in Time, of an Hour, and then by doubling, trebling, or any. 
way multiplying that ſame Idea as Jong as we pleaſe, and 
ſtill finding as much room for or poſſibility of multiplying it 
as we did when we began? See Locke B. II. c. xvii. $. 3. But 
does this Idea of Infinite (which ſeems to be the only one the 
Doctor ever thought of) when applied to Time or Space, al- 
ter the very nature, efſence, and idea of that Time and Space? 


ihe Do not we till conſider it as an infinity of the /ame Time and 
en Space; or as conſiſting in a continual addibility of ſuch por- 
de tions of Time and Space; or as a Whole made up of numberleſs 


ſuch parts of time and ſpace as are of the ſame kind with theſe 
hours and feet? To ſay that infinite Space has no parts, is 
(4s Leibnitz urges in his fourth Letter to Dr. Clarte, No. XI. 
p. 99.) © to ſay that it does not conſiſt of finite Spaces; and 


be * that infinite Space might ſubſiſt, though all finite ſpaces ſhould 
not- be reduced to nothing. It is as if one ſhould ſay, in the 
on * Carteſian ſuppoſition of a material, extended, unlimited 
d by World, that ſuch a World might ſubfiſt, though all the Bo- 
n of dies of which it conſiſts, ſhould be reduced to nothing“. It 
ion 13 therefore impoſlible to conceive that hours and feet, &c.. 
itio0 ſhould not be aliquot parts of infinite. Time and Space, and 
hare at theſe parts ſhould not bear ſome kind of Proportion to 
mf this Infinity. Theſe parts indeed will never reach our poſitive, 

a/lute Infinite (i. e. that to which nothing can poſſibly be 
nent =4ded) becauſe they include a perpetual addibility, as we ob- 
Days ſerved, which is called their Jufnity, and which is- a direct 
lered contradiction to what we call a poſitive Infinite:, And there - 
ce, & 


Here politive Infinity applied to them is falſly applied, and a 
8 politive 


AY See this plea fully confuted by Mr. Co/liber, Impartii! 
quiry into the Exiſtence and Nature of Cod. B. II. C. ü. 


« 157. &c, 
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Prejudice adhering to them. For we can judge of 
things no otherwiſe than from our Conception. 
Nor are we to ſeek for any other Criterion 

Truth than that a Conception of any thing offer- 
ed to the Mind forcibly extorts Aſſent; as there 
is no other Criterion of Objects perceived by the 
Senſes, than that an Object, by its Preſence forces 
us to perceive it even againſt our Wills. If there- 


| 
| 
fore the Conceptions, which we have of theſe three 
before mentioned, repreſent them to us as exiſl- 
ing neceſſarily, ſo that they cannot be ſeparated 
from | 
\ 
NOTES. 1 
N 
poſitive infinity of Matter, Number, Time, Space, or any u 
quantity that conſiſts of parts, or muſt be conſidered in . 
ſucceſſion. i. e. to which this negative infinite, and this ot- mn 
ly, is and muſt be apply'd, are all contradictions. Nov F 
inſtead of anſwering this Argument againſt the abſolute In- a5 
finity of Time and Space, Dr. C/arke firſt of all fappy th 
that Time and Space are abſolutely infinite, and then becaule, 
according to this our way of conceiving Infinity (which yt! 
is the only way we have of conceiving it in theſe things) they 
could not poſhbly be infinite, he argues that we mult not cos 
ſider them in this way, namely as if their parts had any it 
lation at all to their /»finity. But ſhould not the Argument 
rather be revers'd, and the conſequence of it ſtand thus? T - 
is our only way of conceiving any infinite applicable to the 2205 
Things, but this way we cannot conceive theſe to be poſitit. 13 
ly infinite (or poſitive Infinity cannot be apply'd to thei) * 
without a contradiction; therefore we cannot at all conceiit Ire 
theſe to be poſitively infinite without a contradiction, or ther _ 
fore thele are not poſitively infinite. : * 
There is indeed a certain uſe of the term infinite among Mz N ” 
thematicians, where this reaſoning of Dr. Clarke's might be Tk 
admitted, but that is only where they conſider Quantities * 7 
latively, and not abſolutely, and therefore that can have 10 0 
place where we are conſidering real Ex iſtences. Thus wi "I 
Geometricians ſay that one Quantity is infinitely lels than # "0 ir 
nother, they mean that their infinitely ſmall Quantity i Cont 
aliquot part of, bears no proportion to, or cannot be compam , 
with the other; but proportion is (nothing real but) pk 1 
relative, aud therefore the term infinite app! y'd here 2 the {; 


. 
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from Exiſtence even in Thought, we muſt affirm 
that theſe exiſt of themſelves, and require no Cauſe 
of their Exiſtence, But if we can conceive theſe 
once not to have been, to have begun to be, or 
to be capable of Annihilation, tis plain that Ne- 


ceſſary E xiſtence belongs not to them, nor are they 
of themſelves ; they muſt therefore have their Be- 
ing from ſomething elſe; For, ſince they may 
either exiſt or not exiſt, Exiſtence is not of their 
Nature, and if it be not of their Nature, they muſt 
have it from without; and there wants a Cauſe by 
which this Indifference to or Pothibility of either 
Exiſtence or Non-exiftence, may be determin'd. 
Nor do we judge a Cauſe in things to be other- 
wiſe neceſſary than as they are in their own Nature 
indifferent, that is, paſſive in regard to Exiſtence. 
For, if our Conceptions repreſent ſomething to us 
as neceſſary in its own Nature, we enquire no far- 


ther about the Cauſe whereby it exiſts (4). 
GY III 0 


NOTES 


too. Thus for inſtance, the Angle of Contact made by a Curve 
and its Tangent is infinitely leſs than any rectilinear Angle, 
i. e. bears no Proportion to it, is no Meaſure of it, or cannot 
any ways be compared with it. But this is nothing to Infi- 
nity in the Senſe in which Dr. Clarke has uſed it; ſince by 
taat he muſt mean ſome determinate thing, ſomething of 
which real Exiſtence may be predicated, which is very diffe- 
rent from Infinity in a relative Senſe, as it is ſometimes con- 
\dered by Mathematicians ; or in a progreſſive and indefinite 
one, which is the Senſe in which it is applied to Quantities 
creaſing or decreaſing without End; and therefore what re- 
(ates to theſe Infinites cannot be the Foundation of any Argu- 
ment concerning the other. The equivocal Uſe of the Word 
Infinite in theſe different Senſes by jumbling Mathematics 
1:4 Metaphyſics together has, I believe, occafion'd moſt of the 
Confuſion attending Subjects of this Kind. ' 

4) The Sum of what our Author is here endeavouring to 


prove is that neither Matter nor Mation (and he will ſhew 
eme by and by of Spacey can be independent or ſelf ex- 


iſtent. 


19 


20 


"Tis pro- 
ved that 
Motion re- 
quires a 
Cauſe, 
tho! it be 
ſuppoſed 
eternal ; 
and that 
Matter is 
not the 
Cauſe of 
it. 


ſary Exiſtence, yet he ſeems to apply it only in a negative 
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III. If we apply this to our Conceptions of the 
Things in Queſtion, it will appear whether they be 
ſelf-exiſtent, or require a Cauſe. In the firſt Place 
let us examin Motion, which is really Action, but in 
all Action it is neceſſary, if we may truſt our 
Thoughts, that there be an Agent and a Patient, 
without theſe we have no Notion of Action. In 
Motion therefore, ſince that is Action, there is re- 
quired an Agent and a Patient. We have indeed 
the Patient, namely Matter; We muſt in the next 
Place ſee what is the Agent : viz. Whether Mat- 
ter produces Motion in itſelf; or (to ſpeak proper- 
ly) Whether Motion be coeval with it, natural, 
and neceſſarily adhering to its Eflence, as Figure 

I 


iſtent, and conſequently that they require ſome cauſe of their 
Exiſtence diſtinct from and antecedent to themſelves. And tho 
he frequenty makes uſe of that confuſed equivocal Term, nec 


ſenſe for Se/f-Exiftence or Exiſtence «without Cauſe, which is a 
much as his Argument requires. For where any thing ap- 
pears to be an effect, as Matter and Motion do, we muſt re- 
quire a Cauſe; where no ſuch Cauſedueſi can be diſcovercd, 
we call the Thing Se/Fexiftent, tho perhaps it really be not a 
ſo, but might proceed from ſomething elſe; and where a © | 
abſurdity would follow from ſuppoſing any Being not to hate 
exiſted once, or not to exiſt for the future, we ſay there's: 
neceſſity for ſuppoſing that it did and will always exiſt ; or 
ſtile that Being rece/arily Exiſtent : which is perhaps as far 
we can go. But as theſe Words, Neceſſary Exiftence ſeem u 
have been taken to denote ſome poſitive, extrinſic Principlt d 
Exiſtence ; and which accordingly is often ſtiled antecedet 
abſolute, original Neceſſity a Neceſſity ſimple, and uniform, an 
abſolutely ſuch in its own nature, in itſelf, &c. It may be d 


ſome ule to conſider the ſeveral Things to which theſe Tem I ur b. 
are apply'd, and what Ideas we fix to them; which will pe- efity 
haps convince us that they are all merely relative. 1 the J 


Neceſſity is chiefly and primarily apply'd to Maat; ok 
when it is thus apply'd, it evidently has Relation to ſome 


O 
to be attain'd by thoſe Means of which its affirm'd, an . 
gh 
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is to Body. But if we remember what was laid 
down above, and carefully examine the Sentiments 
and Conceptions of our Minds, it will appear that 
the Nature of Matter (as far as we know of it) is 
indifferent to Motion, or Reſt, and moves not ex- 
cept it be moved. Motion therefore does not fol- 
low from its Nature, nor is it contained in its Ef- 
C 3 ſcence 


NOTES. 


when we (ay ſuch a thing is neceſſary, we mean that ſome End 
cannot be attain'd without the Exiſtence of that thing. Thus 
Religion is neceſſury to a Rational Creature, or more properly. 
to the Happineſs of a Rational Creature; 7, e. a Rational Crea- 
ture cannot attain Happineſs, its ultimate End, without Reli- 
gion. Farther, Means being a Relative Idea, whatever is af- 
firm'd of Means as Means, muſt be Relative alſo ; or which is 
much the ſame, muſt be an Affection of a Relative Idea. v g. 
When we ſay, any Action is Good, Fit, Right, Reaſonable, &c. 
all theſe Terms are or ſhould be apply'd to it, as it is con- 
ceivd to be a Means to ſome End, and conſequently are re- 
lative ; therefore to call any Action fit, &c. in itſelf, will be 
the (ame as to affirm any thing to be relative in iiſelf, which 
15 nonſenſe. 

Neceſſity is alſo applied to Truth, and then it has relation 
to ſome other Truths, either antecedent or conſequential, ac- 
cording to the different manner in which that Truth is proved 
to be neceſſarily true, i. e. according as the Proof is direct or 
indirect. When the Proof is direct, 7. e. when the truth of 
any Propoſition is ſhewn to follow by unavoidable Conſequence 
irom ſome other truth before known; then the Neceſity of that 
Lruth ariſes from the Relation which it has to ſome antecedent 
Truth: When the Proof is indirect, i. e. when the Truth of 
any Propofition' is ſhewn, by ſhewing that the Suppoſition of 
ine contrary to that Truth, 1. e. the denying x 469 would 
imply the Negation of, or be inconſiſtent with ſome other 
non Truth; then the Neceſſity of that Truth ariſes from 
ihe Relation which it has to ſome conſequential Truth. Ne- 
«ſity is alſo applied to Axioms; and then it has Relation to 
de Terms themſelves, i. e. ic ariſes from the Relation which 
between the terms, and means that ſuppoſing or laying 
deen thoſe Terms, that Relation or Connection betweeñ them 
danot but be, Farther, the ſama may be faid of Truth, as of 


Means, 
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ſence, nor do we conceive it to ariſe from thence; 
Matter is therefore merely paſſive in Regard tg 


i 
| 
Motion, and an Agent muſt be ſought elſewhere. 
If you fay it has bcen in Motion from Eternity, 
ou'll be never the nearer ; for Duration alters not 
the Nature of Things. If it has moved from E- 
ternity, it has had an eternal Cauſe; and ſince 
Matter is only paſſive with reſpect to the Motion 
which is in it, if it was from Eternity, it was ſtill 
paſſive only, and there wanted an eternal Agent i 
r to 5 
% i. 
NOTES. 7 
Means, Truth being relative alſo; conſequently ſuch Phraſes Ca 
as theſe, true or falſe in itſelf, a Coutradiction in itſelf; or abſy Ne 
lutely ſuch, &c. are very abſurd ones. lo 
Neceſſity is alſo applied to Exiſtence, and then it atiſes ei- la 
ther from the relation which the Exiſtence of that thing of tu 
which it is aſſirmed has to the Exiſtence of other things ; ot 7. 
from the Relation which the Exiſtence of that thing has to the in 
Manner, of its oxwn Exiſtence. In the former Signification, it 
when Neceſſity of Exiſtence has Relation to the Exiſtence of of 
other things, it denotes that the Suppoſition of the Non. eil thi 
ence of that thing of which Neceſſity is affirmed, implies the 10 
Non: exiſtence of things which we know to exiſt. Thus ſome Pa 
independent Being does necgſariiy exiſt. Becauſe to ſuppoſe | 
no independent Being implies that there are no Dependent Bt: fini 
ings, the contrary of which we know to be true; that Ne Re: 
ceſſity of Exiſlence in this Senſe, is nothing elſe but Neceſlity the 
of Truth as related to Conſequential Truth. And this ſon df — 
| ore 


Proof is called Demonftratio a Pofteriori. 

When the Neceffity of Exiſtence ariſes from the Relation one 
which the Exillence of any thing has to the Manner of its owl 
Exiſtence, then Neceſſity means that, that thing of which 1! 


is aflirm'd exiſts after ſuch a Manner that it never could have C 
not exiſted. Thus every Independent Being, or every Being ei ther 
iſting without a Cauſe, is neceſſarily exiſting. Becauſe ſuch hi 
Being from the very manner of its exiſting, could not begin 1 
exiſt, therefore muſt always have exiſted, i. e. does neceſlarily ans 
exift, For to ſuppoſe a Being to begin to exiſt, is to ſupp® 3 
a Mutation, viz. from Non-entity to Entity; and to ſuppoſe . wich 
Mutation is to ſuppoſe a Cauſe; For if there's no Cauſe, ee *. 
pa! 


thing muſt continue as it was. Therefore every Being 4 
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to produce eternal Motion (5) in it: For eter- 
nal Action cannot be more eaſily conceived, with- 
out an eternal Agent, than temporary, without a 
temporal one. But you'll ſay, what is eternal, ſince 
it was never made, requires no Cauſe. Why ſo? 
Suppoſe the Sun to have ſhined from Eternity, 


NOTES. 


had no Cauſe of Exiſtence, i. e. which is independent, cannot 
begin to exiſt, conſequently cannot be ſuppoſed not to exiſt, 
i.e. is neceſſarily exiſtent, This ſome call Demonſtratio a 
Priori, 

Neceſſity as applied to Exiſtence in theſe two Ways, mult 
carefully be diſtinguiſhed. For tho? an independent Being can- 
not be neceſſarily exiſtent in the former Senſe, without being 
ſo in the latter alſo; yet it may be neceſſarily exiſtent in the 
latter Senſe without being ſo in the former. There may be 
two or more neceſſarily exiſtent Beings in the latter Senſe, 
i. e. with regard to Independence, though in the former 5. e. 


iſtent Being; which may ſerve to ſhew us the inconclufiveneſs 
of Dr. Clarke's ſeventh — And upon the whole, I 
think we may be convinced that no Ideas can poſſibly be fixed 
to theſe terms, Neceſſity abſolute in itſelf. See alſo the latter 
Part of N. 10. and R. e. 

(5.) Eternal Motion ſeems to be a Contradiction, [See in- 
finite Series in N. 3. and Co/liber's Impartial Enquiry, c. 7. and 
Rem, b.] unleſs we could conceive two * one before 
che other; as every mover muſt, in the order of our Ideas, 
neceſſarily operate before they moved; Theſe things there- 
fore which imply Beginning, Change, Succeſſion, or Increaſe, 
are finite as well in Duration, as in any other reſpect, 
and conſequently the Suppoſitions here and below are all 
impoſlible ones. 

Of how little Importance that old Controverſy is, whe- 
ther Matter be eternal, may be gathered from Note 1 
which ſhews that there is properly no ſuch thing as Mat- 
ter, diſtinct from Body, 5. e. a folid Subflance every where 
tie ſame, which that Word denotes, and which is not ta 
to be found in that preciſe manner of Exiſtence. But if 
wich our Author we take Matter for Body only, this as 
t undergoes perpetual Changes is in its very Nature in- 
bible of Eternity by Remarks c. and d. 

3 (6.) Theſe 


C 4 and 


in Relation to this Syſſem, there can be but one neceſſarily ex- 
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and the Earth, nouriſhed by its Heat, to have un-. 
dergone eternal Viciſſitudes of Seaſons; had thoſe 
Viciſſitudes therefore no cauſe } Would they be e. 
ver the leſs dependent on the Sun as their Sourct 
and Original? Hence it appears that Eternity of 
Action ; not exclude an active Cauſe, ind it is 
ſo far from Truth that ſuch Action was never pro- 
duced, becauſe it is conceived to have been from 
Eternity, that we muſt rather ſay it has always 
been produced. For in the Inſtance given it ap- 
pears that the Sun did always, and from” Eternity, 
cauſe the change of Seaſons : Not that I think t 
Sun really was, or could be eternal ; but if Motion 
ſhould he ſuppoſed eternal (which is the only Sub- 
terfuge left to them that deny the Neceſſity of an 
Agent, in order to the Exiſtence of Motion) the 
Sun might equally be eternal with its Light and 
their Effects. And if this be granted, it vil 
plainly appear, that Eternity of Action does not 
exclude an Active Cauſe. If then we follow the 
guidance of our Thoughts, we muſt acknowledge 
that there is ſomething beſide Matter and Motion, 
which muſt be the Cauſe of Motion. | 
IV. Secondly, as to Matter itſelf, if we may 


bey equires ſuppole it to have had a Beginning, or to be ann: 


its Exiſt- 
cnce. 


a Cauſe of hilated, neceſſary Exiſtence will manifeſtly not bt 
ts 


implied in its Nature, for that may be taken from 
it, at laſt in Thought; but a thing cannot be {- 
parated from its Nature or Eſſence even by the 
Mind: If therefore Exiſtence were eſſential to Ma- 
ter, it could not be divided from it even in 
Thought, that is, we could not conceive Matter 
not ro exiſt, But who doubts whether he can do 
that? Is it not as eaſy to conceive that Space which 
the Material World' occupies to be empty, that 5 
void of Matter, as full? Cannot the Underſjand; 
ing aſhgn to the Material World a Beginning and 
m End? They who admit of Space, or 4 15 


* 1 * * * ' 
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cuum (6) cannot deny but Matter is at leaſt 
W mentally ſeparable from Exiſtence, For Space 
may 


NOTES, 


(6.) Theſe two Words Space and Vacuum, tho" they ought 
perhaps to have both the ſame meaning, f. e. neither of them 
to mean any real thing or Quality exiſting in Nature, but on- 
ly a Negation of Matter and is Qualities: yet as the former is 
more evidently a poſitive Term, it is apt to convey an Idea of 
ſomething poſitive, and thereby lead us to frame ſome imagina- 
tion of that ſomething, and ſo at length draw us into a Notion 
quite different from that, which the latter Word more natural- 
ly offers, and which comes nearer to the truth of the Caſe; 
and therefore it ſeems not quite ſo convenient to uſe theſe twq 
Words promiſcuouſly, It may be doubted whether our ſubſti- 
tuting the former of theſe terms for the latter, when the Ideas 
uſually fixt to them have in reality little to do with one ano- 
ther, may not have given riſe to moſt of the Diſputey againſt a 
Vacuum, which have been carried on by many able Writers. 
Vacuum, in Natural Philoſophy, is (according to the true im- 
port of the Word) only Enptineſi, or abſence of Matter, i. e. 
a Term that implies mere Negation; tho' when we come to 
prove that Matter exiſts not every where, or that there is real- 
ly any ſuch emptineſs or abſence of Matter, we are obliged, 
thro' the Defect of Language, to make uſe of poſitive Terms 
about it, viz. that there is a Vacuum in this or that Place, or 
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ay that there is a real Foundation in Nature for ſuppoſing it. 
mi- Hence, probably, Metaphyſicians, when they come to conſider 
be it, being uſed to the Contemplation of abſtract Eſſences, are 
* led to * underſtand it as ſomething poſitive, which might 
5 properly be ſaid to be here and there, &c. Their next Step 


1s to bring it under the Imagination, and ſo finding the Idea 
of Space or Extenſion in ſome Meaſure connected with this 
Emptineſs, they eaſily ſubſtitute one for the other, and often 
thange the negative fea into a poſitive one, and define Facu; 
um to be Extenſion void of Solidity, or Space without Body, 
whereas the Ideas of Vacuity and Extenſion have no rea] 
Connection with each other, as was ſaid before, tho' they be 
very apt to go together. Theſe two diſtin& Ideas then being 
both included under the Word V. acuum, it becomes equivocal, 
nd conſequently that may be affirm'd or deny'd of it accord- 
g to the one Idea, which cannot according to the _—_ and 

| "+ * + 2 


- Locke, B. 2. C. 13. F. 23. 
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may be conceived either full or empty; that is, 


with Matter, or without it. The Notion there. 
fore 


NOTES. 


here is room fbr endleſs Juggle. v. g. It may be ſaid tht 
there is a real Foundation in Nature for ſuppoſing a Vacuum in 
the negative Senſe of the Word, i. e. as ſignifying mere Emp. 
tineſs ; but the ſame Thing may be denied of it in the poſitive 
i. e. as ſtanding for pure Extenſion, which is an abftra# Idu 
form'd by the Mind itſelf, and as ſuch has no Foundation 
any where elſe. - Again, Philoſophers, who take a Vacuum for 
Space or Extenſion in the Abſtract, ſtifly deny that there is 
Vacuum in Nature, which is true indeed of abſolute Space, 
which exiſts only in the Mind, but is not ſo of Vacuity or 
abſence of Matter, which has as real a Foundation in Nature 
as Matter itſelf has; except we'll argue that it cannot be faid 
to be or to have Exiſtence predicated of it, becauſe it is only a 
Negation; which is playing upon and puzling one another 
with Words. To illuſtrate what has been faid of the Diſputes 
about a Vacuum, I ſhall preſent the Reader with ſome Argu- 
ments brought againſt it by Mr. Green and Bayle ; which ma 
be of uſe to us ſo far as they overthrow the Reality of abſo- 
Jute, ſimple Space, which they do effectually, tho' I take 
them to be mere Quibbles with regard to the End for which 
theſe Authors ſeem to have quoted them. They may ſerve al 
ſo for another Inſtance of the great Confuſion cauſed by a jun 
ble of Mathematics and Metaphyſics together: An Example 
of which was given before in the Word Infinite, N. 3. 

« Extenſion into Length, Breadth and Thickneſs, or what 
is called mere Space, or Diſtance, is a Quantity abſtractel 
„by the Mind, as all other Mathematical Quantities are; 4 
«« a Line, or Superficies; and can be no more imagin'd t 
« exiſt in Nature alone, than Length or Breadth can. A 
„Line is produced from the flowing of a Point; a Surface 
from the flowing of a Line; and a Space or Mathematici 
« Solid from the flowing of a Surface: But it is ownel 
« that there is no ſuch real Point, and conſequently no fuci 
Line in being, therefore no ſuch Surface. And what Rer 
« ſon can there be aſſigned why we may not go on one Step 
«« farther, and from the ſame Principles conclude thare 1s 1 
« ſuch Solid. For how is it poſſible for a Superficies which 
has not a Being, and is imaginary and abſtracted, to produce 
an Effect which is not equally ſo. ; 

„We have faid, that Length, Breadth, and Ticket 
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Is, ore of the Creation of Matter, is no more repug- 
re- ant to Our Conceptions, than the Creation of 


pace, 


V. 


NOTES 
hat F 
a the Definition of imaginary Space; and it is likewiſe the 
2 © Notion we have of Vacuum, as to the Nature and Eſſence 
* * of it; for the foreign Properties of Light,-or Heat, or 
* Sound, c. are not included in the Conceptions our Minds 
* « have formed of Room to move in, or ſimple Space. If 


« therefore the Detinition of imaginary Space and a Vacuum, 
* are the ſame, and a Vacuum is real Space, it follows, that 
© real Space and imaginary are the ſame, which is a Contra- 


* dition. Since to abſtract any thing in the Mind from Be- 


rr « ings as they really exiſt, is not to conſider Beings as they 
« really exiſt. . 
E From this Idea of Space, being 7 an abſtracted one, it 
ans « js eaſy to give an Account of what Place is, namely, that it 
10 is only a Portion of this abſtracted Space, we have menti- 


*« oned, ſeparated from the reſt, and applied to that Body 
** which it conſiders as a Meaſure of its Capacity. Therefore 


the primary or abſolute Place alſo, as well as Space is a Crea- 
hich ture of the Mind, and nothing really exiſting, as ſome Phi- 
*. boſopher's imagine. My. Green's Principles of Natural Phi- 
jun. * lofophy, B. x. C. 4, 8, 18. | 
mple Jet us rummage as much as we pleaſe into all the Re- 
celles of our Mind, we ſhall never find there an Idea of an 
hat * unmoveable, indiviſible, and penetrable Extenſion. And 
del et il there is a Vacuum, there mult exiſt an Extenſion eſ- 
1 * lenttally endued with theſe three Attributes. It is no ſmall 
* * Difficulty to be forced to admit the Exiſtence of a Nature, 
28 * of which we have no Idea, and is beſides repugnant to the 
rhact * cicarelt Ideas of our Mind. But there are -a great many o- 
tical * ther Inconveniences which attend this. Is this Vacuum, or 
med © Immovyecable, indiviſible, and penetrable Extenfion, a Sub- 
ſuch * ſtince ora Mode; It muſt be one of the two, for the ade- 
Ret © quate Diviſion of Being comprehends but theſe two Mem- 
Step * ders. If it be a Mode, they muſt then define its Subſtance z 
is nd , but that is what they can never do. If it be a Subſtance, I 
chi * ak whether it be created or uncreated ? If created, it may 
Juce Foeriſt without the Matter, from which it is diſtinct, cea- 
urg to be. But it is abſurd and contradictory that a Va- 
eſs is * uz, that is, a Space diſtinct from Bodies, ſhould be de- 
« the | | > ſtroyed 
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That is is 
not neceſ- 
ſarily exi- 
ſtent, as 
appears 
from the 
confeſſion 
of thoſe 
Perſons 
who ſup- 
ſe Space 
ha = 
Image of 


Pody. 
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V. Bus whether there be any ſuch Thing x 
Space or no, we are certain that we have an Idea of 
ſt 


NOTES. 


* ſtroyed, and yet that Bodies ſhould be diſtant from each 6 
ther, as they may be after the Deſtruction of the Vacuum. By 
if this Space diſtin from Bodies is an uncreated Subſtanc, 
it will follow either that it is God, or that God is not the 
*« only Subſtance which neceſſarily exiſts. Which Part 6 
ever we take of this Alternative, we ſhall find our ſelves con 
„founded. The laſt is a formal, and the other at leſt: 
material Impiety: For all Extenſion is compoſed of d- 
« ſtinct Parts, and conſequently ſeparable from each other; 
*« whence it reſults, that if God was extended he would not 
« be a ſimple, immutable, and properly infinite Being, but: 
« Maſs of Beings, Ent per aggregationem, each of which wouli 
« be finite, tho' all of them together would be unlimited 
« He would be like the Material World, which in the Cor 
„Han Hypotheſis, is an infinite Extenfion. And as to that 
4 who ſhould pretend that God may be extended without be 
« ing material or corporeal, and alledge as an Argument, hi 
« Simplicity, you will find them ſolidly refuted in one of Mr, 
«© Arnauld's Books, from which I ſhall cite only theſe Words 
« Sofar is the Simplicity of God from allowing us Room to thint 
« that he may be extended, that all Diwvines have acknowledged, 
&« after St. Thomas, that it is a neceſſary Conſequence of tht 
« Simplicity of God, not to be extended. Will they ſay, wit 
« the Schoolmen, that Space is no more than a Privationt 
of Body; that it hath no Reality, and that, properly ſpe 
ing, a Vacuum is nothing? But this is luck an unreaſor- 
« able Aſſertion, that all the modern Philoſophers who de 
« clare for a Vacuum, have laid it aſide, tho? never ſo cone 
<< nient in other Reſpects. Gaſſendus carefully avoided af 
Reliance on ſuch an abſurd {ove aa; but choſe rather 
« to plunge himſelf into the moſt hideous Abyſs of conjeftur 
„ing, that all Beings are not either Subſtances or Accidents 
and that all Subſtances are not either Spirits or Bodies, and 
Hof placing the Extenſion of Space amongſt the Being 
which are neither Corporeal nor Spiritual, neither 
« ſtance nor Accidents, 

« Mr. Locke, believing that he could not define what 2 Ve 
« enum is hath yet given us clearly to underſtand, that be 
« took it for a poſitive Being. He had too clear a Head vat 
* to diſcern, that nothingnels cannot be extended in — 
e 1 «6 
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tho! whence. we had it, Philoſophers are not a- 
ed. Thoſe that deny any Diſtinction between 
. it 


NOTES. 


Breadth, and Depth. Mr. Hart/etker hath very clearly ap- 

prehended this ruth. There is no Vacuity in Nature ſaith 

he, this ought to be acknowledged without Difficulty, becauſe 

it is atterly contradifory to conceive a mere Non-entity, with 

all the P roperties which can only agree to a real Being. But if 
itis contradictory that Nothingneſs ſhould be endued with 

* Extenſion or any other Quality, it is no leſs contradictory 
* that Extenſion ſhould be a fmple Being, ſince it contains 
* ſome things of which we may truly deny what we may truly 
« affirm of ſome others, which it includes. The Space fill'd 

* up by the Sun is not the ſame Space that is taken up by the 
Moon; for if the Sun and the Moon filled the ſame Space, 

© theſe two Luminaries would be in the fame Place, and pe- 

* netrated one with another, fince two Things cannot be pe- 
* netrated with a third, without being penetrated betwixt 
* themſelves. It is moſt evident that the Sun and Moon are 
„ not in the ſame Place. It may then be ſaid truly of the 
« Space of the Sun, that it is penetrated by the Sun; and it 
„ may as truly be deny'd of the Space penetrated by the 
* Moon, There are then two Portions of Space, really di- 
* ſtint from one another, by reaſon that they receive two 
* contrary Denominations of being penetrated and not being 
* penetrated by the Sun, Which tully confutes thoſe who 
venture to aſſert that Space is nothing but the Immenſity of 
* God: And it is certain that the divine Immenſity could not 
* be the Place of Bodies, without giving room to conclude 
* that it is compoſed of as many real diſtin& Parts as there 
© are Bodies in the World. 

It will be in vain for you to alledge, that Infinity hath no 
« Parts; this muſt neceſſarily be falſe in all infinite Numbers, 
* ſince Number eſſentially includes ſeveral Units. Nor will 
* you have any more Reaſon to tell us that incorporeal Ex- 
* tenſion ® is wholly contain'd in its Space, and alſo wholly 
contained in each Part of its Space: For it is not only 
* What we have no Idea of, and belldes thwarts our Ideas of 
* Extenſion ; but alſo what will prove that all Bodies take 


ci up 
l 
* Tota in toto, & tota in fingulis partibus : that is what the 


Shoolmen ſay of the Preſence of the Soul in a human Body, 
ad of the Preſence of Angels in certain Places. 
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it and Body, bid us imagine Matter or the Wort 
to be anniiflated 3 and then, if we remember th 
Things that did exiſt, without conſidering of why F 
Kind they were, but only that they were without 2, 
the Mind, we have what we call Space. If this be 2 
true, then it will be certain that Matter is 1 
Self- exiſtent: For we may conſider it as annihi 
lated, neither can we attribute any other Natur Wi »,, 
ro it, than ſuch as anſwers to our Conceptions of 
it. If Space therefore, according to them, be- e 
Phantaſm of Body, that is, an Idea of Body n. be 
called to mind which formerly was, but now 5 Wl... 
not, or 1s it not ſuppoſed to be, tis certain that Bo WW duc 
dy or Matter, fo far as we know any thing of in the 
nature, is indifferent as to exiſtence or non=exiſtence, that 


It has not therefore Exiſtence of itſelf; for tha [ 
which exiſts by Neceſſity of Nature, Exiſtenc g. 
enten Me 

NOTE S. Mo 

It ri 


« up the ſame Place, fince each could not take up its own, Ex 
« if the Divine Extenſion was entirely penetrated by ed is n. 
« Body numerically the ſame with the Sun and with tix 
« Earth. You will find in Mr. Arnauld*, a ſolid Refutation 


of thoſe who attribute to God the diffuſing himſelf through- than 


te out infinite Space. Crit. Di#. p. 3083, 3084. He con theſe 
cludes p. 3085 If the Nature of Rab \ or impenetrable exif 
« Extenſion draws along with it ſuch a large Train of Incot- 
« veniencies, the ſhorteſt Way is to aſſert that it hath no other 
« Exiſtence than in our Mind.” If any Perſon want WW © 2 
more Arguments againſt the Exiſtence of ſimple Extenſion, it ha 
or the Application of it to a Spirit, he may find enow che ( 
Bayle, p. 2790, 3077, Cc. See allo Epiſcopius. Ig. Th. Wi, 
* ent 1 


* Arnauld, Letter 8 and 9 to Father Malebranche. Set ng 
ſo a Book of Peter Petit, de extenſiane Anime & rerum inf them 
rearum natura. Aud M. de la Chambre's Anſwer to it, wie 
he publiſhed at Paris, Anno 1666. 470 with this Title, Defend 
de I Extenſion & de partes libres de Pame. 1 

All the Reaſons he alledges to ſhew that Extenſion 1 
Spirituality may be together are ſo weak, that they ate ou 
good to fhew the Falfiry of his Aſſertion. 
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enters into its Idea, nor can it be conceived other- 
wiſe than as exiſting. . | 

VI. Others deny that Space is diſtinguiſhable And of 
from Matter, any other way than as a generical —_ ho 
Quantity is from a particular one ; For as when In- 7 
dividuais are chan ef , the Nature of Man or Aniwal ſtinguiſh- 
remains 3 So when Body is changed or able from 
tranſlated into another Place, the Extenſion of the Matter, 
Place which it occupied remains unchanged, namely OY _ 
empty, or filled ith another Body. I would not a, Extenſi- 
ſpend a Cenſure on this reaſoning ; but granting it on in ge- 
to be true, it would follow that Body or Matter neral is 
contains nothing in the Idea of it, which might in- from f < 
duce us to believe that it is of itſelf, or exiſts by Eruen gon. 
the Neceſſity: of its Nature: but on the contrary, | 
that it may be annihilated ar leaſt in Conception. 

If therefore we conſult our Ideas, we muſt con- 
feſs that Matter does nor exiſt neceſſarily, but is as 
indifferent to Exiſtence or Nen-exiſtence, as to 
Motion or Reſt ; i. e. is in that reſpect merely paſſive. 
It requires a Cauſe then which may determine it to 
Exiſtence no leſs than to Motion. For that which 
5 not of itſelf inuſt neceſlarily be of another, nor 
can we know that any thing is of itſelf, otherwiſe 
than from the Ideas which we have of its nature; if 
theſe r:preſent the nature of any thing as neceſſarily 
tilting, ſo that we cannot conceive it not to be, 
Ve enquire no farther about its cauſe; if not, we fly 
o Cauſe; nor is the Underſtanding fatisfied till 
t has found one. Why are we inquiſitive about 
the Original of Man, or any thing elſe? but only 
beczuſe our Conceptions repreſent theſe as indiffer- 
ent in themſelves to Being, and therefore as requi- 
ung ſome Cauſe of their Exiſtence diſtint from 
themſelves. From the nature then of Matter as 
vel as Motion, we are forc'd to admit of another 
Principle to be the Cauſe of both. 


VII, 
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ThatSpace VII. Thirdly. As to Space, many doubt whe. 
ſeems.ar ther its nature be diſtinguiſhable from exiſtence 
—— Whether it can be annihilated even in thought, &« 
ble from Conceived not to have been. For when the whole 
xiltence. material World is annihilated in the Mind, the Ida 
of Space remains, as of a thing yet exiſting ; it cb 
trudes itſelf upon the Underſtanding, and ſuffers u 
not to aſſign any beginning or end of its Exiſtence, 
It forces us therefore to confeſs, whether we will at 
no, that it exiſts ; nor does it ſeem to require a Cauſe 
why it exiſts, ſince it is of ſuch 4 Nature as being 
ſelt ſufficient, muſt have exiſtence of itſelf. Fur 
what will be ſelf-exiſtent, if that be not, which 

cannot even be conceived not to exiſt? 
Tis VIII. This ſeems to argue ſtrongly for the St 
ſhewn exiſtence of Space. Yer a Doubt may ariſe whe 
chat this ther this Inability of our Underſtanding to ſept 
— — rate the Nature of Space from Exiſtence, proceed 
judice, from that ſame Nature of Space, or rather fron 
the Imperfection of our Reaſon. For tho? all ou 
ſimple Conceptions muſt for the moſt part be 
look'd upon as true, as we ſaid before *, yet the 
are to be excepted from this Rule in which we find 
any Grounds of Fallacy or Prejudice. And in thi 
reaſoning about Space, it is to be ſuſpected that vt 
connect Exiſtence with its Nature merely out af 

Prejudice. 

er IX We may underſtand how this comes to paß 
Sher if we conſider 1ſt · That our Conceptions com 
while for the. moſt part from without, when therefor 
therefore ſomething is preſented to our Minds, we ava 
we con- conceive it as without us : This Notion therefor 
3 m_ of external and internal adheres to all our Concef- 
x” part tions, and we continually aſſign a Place to eve) 
out us, thing which we happen to think of; but that the 


we cannot ſhould be any thing external, or which has a Plat 
annihilate | 2nd 
Space in 


Thought. 


* 5. II. Pang. II. 
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and no Space, is inconceivable. As long then as 


we think of any thing external, we cannot but at 
the ſame time believe that Space exiſts, in which 
Space we conceive that thing to exiſt. For while 
we ſuppoſe any thing exiſting b-fide ourſelves, that 
neceſſarily ſeems to be without us; but imagine all 
Externals removed, and turn the Mind upon itſelf, 
and that thut will be taken away, and together with 
it the neceſſity of Space or Place. For while we con- 
ceive nothing to exiſt beſide ourſelves, i.e. our Minds, 
we don't think of this t hour, that is, of Space, nor 
ſce any neceſſity for its Exiſtence. (7.) 


NOTES: 


7.) From hence, I think, it appears ſufficiently that Spare. 
were it granted to have'any real Exiſtence at all, I mcan to be 
any thing more than an Idea in our Minds, (which ſome per- 
haps will not be very ready to grant, from an attentive Conſi- 
deration of the Notes 3. and 6.) yet it cannot be ſuppoſed 
to exiſt neceſſarily, in Dr. Clarke's ſenſe of neceſſary Exiſtence, 
For according to him, * Whatever is neceſlarily exiſting, 
there is need of its Exiſtence, in order to the Suppoſal of the 
* Exiſtence of any other Thing; ſo that nothing can poſſibly 
be ſuppoſed to exiſt, without preſuppoſing and including 
* antecedently the Exiſtence of that which is neceſſary. There- 
* fore, the ſuppoſing of any thing poſſibly to exiſt alone, ſo as 
not neceſſarily to include the preſuppoſal of ſome other 
thing, proves demonſtrably that that other thing is not ne- 
* ccliarily exiſting; becauſe, whatſoever has neceſſary Exi- 
* tence cannot poſſibly, in any Conception whatſoever, be. 
* tuppoſed away. There cannot poſſibly be any Notiqn of the 
* Exiſtence of any thing, there cannot poſſibly be any Notion. 
ol Exiſtence at all, but what ſhall neceſſarily preinclude the 
* Notion of that which is neceſlarily exiſtent. 

Now if we can conſider our own Souls as exiſting alone 
and without this Space, without conſidering it as a cauſa fare 
ud nor, or in any other reſpect; without preſuppaſi ng, or any 
s including it: This (according to the Dr. himiclf) will 
prove demonſtrably that Space is not neceſſarily exiltent. But 
et any one ſhew us what neceſſity there is for the Exiſtence of 

Space, 


* Anſwer to the Frft Leiter p. 19, 
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That X. It is to be obſerved farther, that when we 
things are annihilate any thing in our Mind, we conſider it u 
conceived ſi 

to be _ ome⸗ 
nihilate N 

by ſubſli NOTES. 


tuting | | 
ſomething Space, in order to the ſuppoſal of the Exiſtence of a Spirit, 
elſe in the Let him try whether he cannot conceive an immaterial thiih- 
Room of ing Subſtance, without the Idea of Space or Extenſion ; nay, 
them; but whether he can poſſibly conceive it with them; whether theſe 
we have Ideas are at all N to an immaterial Being, and not n. 
nothing ther repugnant and contradictory to the very Notion of it; 
to ſubſti- whether they belong not ſolely to Matter, and if that were an- 
tute for nihilated, might not eaſily be ſuppoſed away. Few, I believe, 
Space, beſide Dr. Clarke, can apprehend how Space is (as he calls it 
in his 4th Reply to Leibnitz*®) the Place of all Ideas. I'm 
ſure Space and Spirit, and the diſtin& Properties of each, 
appear to me as diſtant and incompatible, as the moſt remote 
and inconſiſtent things in nature; and an extended Soul ſcems 
Juſt ſuch another Phraſe as a green Sound, an EIl of Conſcinſ. 
neſs or Cube of Virtue. Dr. Clarke grants that Extenſion dit! 
not belong to Thought, (as our Author has indeed prov'd in 
many of its Modes, in Parag. XIV. and XV.) and at the 
fame time endeavours to ſhift off the Conſequence by anſwer- 
ing, that Thought is not « Being. But where's the Difte 
rence in this Reſpect? Don't we frame our Idea of the Being 
from its conſtituent Properties ? And if theſe have no manner 
of relation to Extenſion, why ſhould the ſuppoſed Being to 
which they belong have any? + Which Being is indeed no- 
thing but the Aggregate of theſe Properties. See Note l. 
I'm apt to think that our conceiving Sub/ance by way of Sub- 
firatum, has led us into the Notion that all kind of Subſtances 
muſt be extended; and 'tis perhaps impoſlible for us to imagin! 
any ſuch thing as an Unextended Subflance 3 but yet Reaſon con- 
vinces us that there are many real things of which we ca 
form no Imagination. And that there are Beings in Natur 
to which no manner of Extenſion can poſſibly be apply d, we 
find ſufficiently prov'd by Cudworth ||. Among the vanou 
Arguments there produced this is the Subſtance of one. *| 
the Soul be an extended Suhflance, then it muſt of neceſiity 


be either a Phyſical Point (tor a Mathematical 9 has 10 
« Exte 


* N. 29. p. 144. | 

+ Anſwer to the ſecond Letter, P- 16. 

5 Sce R. h. at the end of this Chapter. 
Intell. Syſt. p. 823 — 832. 


* 
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ſomething evaneſcent, and removed out of Sight; 

but yet we look upon ſome other thing as ſubſti- 
D 2 | tured 


NOTES. 


* Extenſion) or minimum, the leaſt Extenſion that can poſſibly 
© be; — orelſe it muſt conſiſt of more ſuch Phyfical Points 
joined together. As for the former of theſe, it is impoſlible 
© that one ſingle Atom, or ſmalleft Point of extenſion ſhould 
© be able to perceive diſtinctly all the variety of things, i. e. 
take notice of all the diſtin and different Parts of an extend- 
© ed Ohject, and have a Deſcription or Delineation of the whole 
* of them at once upon itſelf: (for that would be to make it 
* diviſible and indivifible at the ſame time) As for the latter, if 
* the Soul be an extended Subſtance confiſting of more Points, 
* one without another, all concurring in every Senſation, then 
* muſt every one of theſe Points either perceive a Point and 


Part of the Object only, or elſe the avhole CO Now if 


* every Point of the extended Soul perceives only a Point of 
the Obje&, then is there no one thing in us that perceives the 
* whole ; or which can compare one Part with another. But 
if every Point of the extended Soul perceives the awhole Ob- 


ject at once conſiſting of many Parts, then will the former 


* Ablurdity return. And alſo there would be innumerable Per- 
* (ipients of the ſame Object in every Senſation, as many as. 
* there are Points in the extended Soul: And from both theſe, 
* Suppoſitions it would alike follow that no Man is one ſingle 
* Percipient, or Perſon, but that there are innumerable diſtinct 
' Peraifients, or Perſons in every Man. Neither can there be 
any other Suppoſition made beſides thoſe three foremen- 
' ton'd: As that the whole extend:d Soul ſhould perceive both 
the 2vbole ſenſible object, and all its ſevera! Parts, no part of 
* this Soul in the mean time having any Perception at all by 
' Itielf; becauſe the whole of an extended Being is nothing but 
all the Parts taken together; and if none of thoſe Parts have 
* any Life, Senſe, or Perception in them, it is impoſſible there 
ſhould be any in the avhole. But in very truth, to ſay that 
' ne whole Soul perceiveth all, and no Part of it any thing, 
is to acknowledge it not to be extended, but to be indivifible, 
* Which is the thing we contend for. 7 + 24 
From hence alſo, that an indiv//3/e Being or Subſtance is not 
capable of receiving a Divijible Quality, nor a Diviſille Sub- 
tance an indiviſible one, he makes it fully appear that neither 
Matter can pollibly in, nor Spirit be extended, Ibid. p. 


977, 828, 829. BE 8 F 
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tuted in the room of that which diſappeared; thus 
when Accidents are removed, we conceive the Sub 


NOTE $. 


Where Mr. Colliber might have found a ſufficient Anſwer 
to his Argument for the Soul's Extenfion from its receiving 
Ideas of extended Things *. And to his Maxim, that like it 
known by like, and by Conſequence a Subject abſolutely void 
of extenſion could have no Ideas of extended things . 

* Nay the Soul (fays Cadworth) conceives extended things 
themſelves unextendedly and indivifibly ; for as the difference 
of the whole Hemiſphere is contracted into a narrow Compals 
in the Pupil of the Eye, ſo are all diſtances yet more con- 
* tracted in the Soul itlelf, and there underſtood indiflanth: 
© for the thought of a Mile diftance, or 10,000 Miles, or ſemi- 
* diameters of the Earth, takes up no more room in the 
Soul nor fretches it any more than does the thought of: 
foot or inch, or indeed of a Mathematical Point 4.“ 

The foregoing Arguments againſt the ſimplicity of exten 
fron, as well as thoſe in Notes 3. and 6. conclude equally 2 
gainſt Mr. CoNiber's Amplitude or Expanſion . Since, if it be 
any thing real, it muſt have parts really diſtinct from one ano- 
ther; which diſtinct parts can never be the ſubject of an undi 
vided Quality, nor any addition of them ever reach a poſitive 
Infinity. But in truth, theſe Words Expanſion, Amplitude, &c. 
don't ſeem to imply any poſitive thing or quality diſtinct from 
materia] Extenſion, or indeed to have any determinate mean- 
ing at all; like the Ub: of the School-men, which was not 
place but ſomething elſe, they did not know what, and mult 
belong to Spirits, tho' how or why they could not tell. 

The laſt mention'd Writer has a ſecond Argnment for the 
Amplitude or Expanſion of the Divine Nature, grounded on 2. 
nother Maxim, viz. Nothing can befloww what is has not in it- 
ſelf: but God has created material expanſion, therefore he mult 
be expanded himſelf, p. 223. Which Argument is anſwer'd 
by our Author in the 18th Paragr who ſhews that ſuch Expar- 
fron is a mere imperfection, as well as materiality, and conl- 
quently is equally inconſiſtent with the perfection of the D. 

vine Being. Sce allo Rem. h. 


That 
* Impartial Enquiry p. 222. 
+ Ibid. p. 223. of 
+ Inte. Syſt p. 827, 829. Ee. 
| impartial Enguiry . 
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ſtance remaining; ſetting aſide Mater, we ſubſti- 
rute Space; but when Space is removed, we have 
nothing to ſubſtiture in its ſtead, except material 
or external Things; but all theſe ſuppoſe Space, 
and cannot be conceiv'd without it; no wonder 
then that we cannot annihilate Space, while we 
conceive theſe as — If therefore we would 
come at a right Underſtanding of the Nature of 
Space, we muſt not apply our Minds to any thing 
material or external, but attend ro our own 
Thoughts and Senſations, which have no relation 
to external Things or to Quantity: And when our 
Minds are thus employed, there will appear to be 
no more Neceſſity for the Exiſtence of Space than 
of Matter. | 

XI. It proceeds therefore fromPrejudice, and an We at 
unwary way of thinking, that we couple zeceſſity of — * 
Exiſtence with Space; neither do we obſerve that hien 
tor this very Reaſon we cannot conceive Space not thoſe 
to exilt, becauſe we imagine thoſe things till exi- things 
ſting, which cannot exiſt without Space; which is continue 
no greater a Wonder than if any one intent upon g — it 
tie Mobility of the Heavenly Bodies, ſhould com- T chere 
plain that he could not ànnihilate the Matter of fore itcan- 
them, while the Motion continued; for material not be an- 
and external things have no leſs Dependance on nihilated. 
and Connection with Space, than Mobility has | 
with Alarter; if then we conceive God only to 
criſt, while he contemplates himſelf as exiſting 

D 3 | alone 


NOTE $, 


That no Collection or Combination of Atoms can think, 
and the fame reaſon holds againſt any thing which can be con- 
ev'd by way of parts) ſee proved at large in Bayle's Dict. 
I. 1924. under the Aricle Leucippus, Remark E. See alfa 
Dr. Clarke's Letters to Dodwel Concerning the Immortality of 
tur Soul, Cc. or Religion of Nature Delin. p. 186, &c. or 


. Appendix to his Diſcourſe concerning the Reſur- 
IKtion, 
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alone, he can no more be judged to ſtand in need 
of Space, or be conſcious of it as actually exiſting, 


than we are while we contemplate only the reflex 


Acts of the Mind. But when he willed external 
Things, he made Place or Space for them to 
exiſt in. 

XII. It may be objected that e can ſeparate 
Exiſtence from God after the ſame manner as we 
endeavour to remove it from Space. For the 
Mind being reflected on itſelf, and ſolely intent 
_ contemplating its Operations, may deny 
God to exiſt as well as Space. If therefore we de- 
ny Space to be ſelf-exiitent, becauſe we can conſi- 
der our Mind as exiſting alone in Nature, and 
conſequently Space as not exiſting; why may not 
we, by the ſame way of reaſoning, deny that God 
is ſelfrexiſtent, I anſwer, we are conſcious that we 


do not exiſt of ourſelves, while therefore we con- 


template ourſelves and our intellectual Operations, 
we are neceſſarily carried to ſome Cauſe; bei 
certain that we have Exiſtence from another, an 
not of ourſelves; we cannot therefore exert even 
one act of the Underſtanding but it muſt have 4 
neceſſary Connection with ſome Caxſe diſtin 
mom us. | -* 8 

XIII. We cannot therefore conceive ourſelves 
as the only Beings in nature, for we muſt admit, 
along with us, the Cauſe from which we derive 
* Magn which is a confuſed Conception of God. 
But the ſame cannot be ſaid of Space; for the Ope- 
rations of our Mind are ſo intimately perceived by 
us as to have no neceſſary Connection with Space, 
and we underſtand clearly enough that theſe may 
be, tho' there were no Space, and do not ſtand in 
need of it for their Exiſtence. If we conceive oui. 
ſelves as conſiſting of both Body and Mind, tis 
certain we ſtand in need of Space for our Exiſtence, 
and during that Conception, tis impoſſible 2 
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to conceive Space to be annihilated ; wiz. be- 
cauſe ſuch a Conception has a neceſſary Connection 
with Space. After the ſame manner, if we con- 
ceive ourſelves to be Mind only, yet we muſt own n 
the Exiſtence of God. For a finite Mind requires 
a Cauſe from which it may receive Exiſtence, no leſs 
than a Body does a Place is which it may exiſt; 
and from hence, in reality, it is that we attribute 
Self-exiſtence to Space, becauſe whenever we think 
of ourſelves, we imagine ourſelves to conſiſt of 
both Body and Mind. While therefore we are con- 
ſcious of our own Exiſtence, we form our Belief 
of Space alſo as neceſſarily exiſting, ſince it is 
connected with the Conception of Body, i. e. of 
ourſelves. 

XIV. Secondly, It is remarkable that the Con- Smell, 
ceptions which we have from bearing, ſwelling, or Taſte, 
taſting, tho* they be produced in us by external — 
Objects, yet they have no Connection with the e | 
Conceptions of Space; for who can imagine the any notice | 
Longitude, Latirude, or Profundity of Sound, Smell, of the 
or Taſte? If then we had only theſe three Senſes, we <xiftence 
ſhould not ſo much as imagine that there was any 9 
Space, Our Conceptions therefore abſtract from 
ll Extenſion, nor do the Notions of external and | 
internal adhere fo cloſely to our Thoughts bnt we | 
may lay them aſide ; and if we ſer theſe aſide, the 
Sclt-exiſtence of Space does not neceſſarily obtrude 
elf upom, us. Now as the common People at- 
tribute Smells, Taſtes, Colours, and other ſenſib/e 
Qualities to the Objects themſelves, and believe 
that they exiſt in them; while they who attend 
better to their Thoughts, know that they exiſt one 
ly in the Mind, and are nothing in the things by 
e vhich-they are produced, beſide the peculiar Mo- 


s tion and Texture of their Parts; after the ſame 
, manner, 'tis probable, we are impoſed upon in 
s atributing neceſſary Exiſtence tq Space, becauſe i 
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we obſerve that almoſt all our Thoughts are pro. 
duced in us from without, and thereby accuſtom- 
ing ourſelves to join Space with them, while we 
are conſcious that we think, we conceive alſo that 
Space exiſts; Whereas, if we remember that all 
our Senſations, even thoſe produced by external 
Things, ſuch as Smells, exc. do not bring along 
with them the Notion of Space, we may eaſily 
lay aſide this Prejudice, and withdrawing our 
Thoughts from the Contemplation of Space, may 
conceive it not to be. | | | 


The XV. And this will appear Thirdly, if by. 
—— en reflex Act we view the Mind itſelf and its Opera 
ected : 
upon it- ations; for nothing of Extenſion or Space offen 
ſelf has no itſelf in theſe; nor does the Mind, when employ- 
relation to ed about them, think at all of Space, nor is it 
— g conſcious that it occupies Space: It withdraws 
„ce therefore from the Conceptions of internal and 
external, and may conceive nothing to be in the 
World beſides irſelf, and its Cauſe ;' i. e. can ime 
Line Space to be non-exiſtent. Thinking Beings 
then may exiſt without Space; It proceeds there- 
_ from Prejudice that we join Neceſſary Exiſtenc 
with it. | e 


We may XVI. Fourthly, It is to be remarked that 
conceive Space, fo far as appears to our Conception, i 
_ 8 of ſuch a Nature as cannot be annihilated by 
lated all Parts, for they are in fuch a manner united to 
together, and dependent upon one another, that if we ſup: 
but not by poſe one Part, it will imply a Contradiction 
Pars. for the others not to exiſt, We can in Thought 
| remove all Water out of a Veſſel, or Chamber, 
and the Space interjacent between the Wall 

remains extended in Length, Breadth, and Depth: 

But the Space cannot be removed, ſince it is of it 

4. U a wh y SS Od . N own 
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own Nature immmovable, (8.) nor can it be an- 
wibilated; for Diſtance would ſtill remain between 
the Bounds, which cannot be without Extenſion, 
nor Extenſion without a Subject; but Space, as 
far as we can conceive it, is the primary Subject (9.) 

| | 9 


NOTES, 


(8.) That is, as 1 have often hinted, if we ſuppoſe it to 
have any real Nature or to exiſt at all, it muſt, as our Author 
ſays, exiſt every where, and cannot be removed by parts. And 
in this Senſe ſhould the Words of Sir 1/aac Newton be under- 
ſtood ®. 4+ The order of the parts of Space is immutable ; re- 
« move theſe from their places, and you will remove them, as 1 
« may ſay, from themſelves.” For to ſuppoſe it all at once a- 
way, ſeems ſo far from amounting to that abſurd Coppeſition 
mention'd by Dr. C/arke , that it is no more than what muſt 
be conceiv'd in every Annihilation of any thing, which is the 
total deſtruction or taking away of Exiſtence, the removal of 
It, as we may ſay, from elf or from Being: Which is a 
buppoſition that is generally thought to carry no abſurdity 
6 Jong with it. . | 

9) Dr. Clarke — that Space is not a Subfance; and 
vet declares that it has real Dualities||. Is not this either to 
luppole Oalities or Properties inherent in one another? Or 
cle, with Gaſſendus, to imagine ſome middle thing between 
* and Accident, which is neither of them, but partakes 
ot both? 7h 


The learned Writer referred to in Note 3. is of the ſame 


_ —_— oy . a WW YT _— 


11 Opinion with our Author in this Place, wiz. that we arg apt 
a conceive Space to be a ſort of Subſtance or Subſlratum of 
hs Extenſion, and ſo are uſed to attribute that and other imagi- 
Y nary Qualities to it. The Idea of Space is not the Idea of 


' Extenſion, but of ſomething extended, it is the Subſlratum of 
* Extenſion, and not Extenfion itſelf. But when I fay it is 
' the Subtraturr, do not imagine I make it to be any thing 
' rwithout; it is an Ideal Subſratum, and nothing more. When 
; the Mind has been conſidering the Idea of Extenſion ab- 

tracted from the extended Bodies, from whence it firſt re- 


F ceived 
* Princ. Schol. ad def. 8. 
F Anſawer' to the 6th Letter, p. 39. 


{ Anfaver to the 3d Lett. p. 22. andto the 4th p. 28, 
| Anfever to the 6th Letter, p. 30. | 
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of Extenſion ; therefore it neceſſarily continue 
with Diſtance, nor can it be annihilated, unlek 
*. 


NOTES. 


ceived the Idea, (whether as they were Cauſes or Occaſiom 
of it I conſider not now) it is a very eaſy Step for the Mind 
to make farther, to frame an imaginary Subſtratum to { upper 
an imaginary Extenfion. And this is the more eaſy becaule the 
Idea we have of a real Subſtratum or Subſtance, the Support 
of real Qualities is dark and confuſed, an Idea of fomewba!, 
and that's all. Now it is but joyning the Idea of ou 
with the Idea of one Quality only, namely Extenſion, and 
we have an imaginary Subſtratum preſently formed, that is, 
an Idea of Space, or an Ideal extended ſomething. Whether 
* this be not the very Caſe, I muſt leave to any Man to judge 
by reflecting on his own Ideas. 
Again; To this Queſtion, Vhy may not Space be rather & 
fined Extenſion in the Abſftract, or imaginary Extenſion rathn 
than the imaginary Subſtratum of imaginary Extenſion ? He u. 
ſwers, Extenſion in the general or in the abſtract, is an Ida rende 
« of pure Intelle&, i. e. is to be underſtood, but cannot be 
© imagin'd, any more than Whiteneſs in the general, or 
«£ thouſand other the like abſtract Ideas. But as ſoon as Ins 
« gination comes to deal with this general abſtract Idea (ot 
Ideas) it ſupplies it with an imaginary Subſtratum, and ( 
© makes the general which was inviſible, be conceived 354 
© particular, 2 the help of the Underſtanding. 80 if the 
Imagination comes to conceive any certain Degree of Wit 
« neſs, it ſupplies the Mind with ſome imaginary white Sur 
face, and brings down the general Idea to a particular Ob- 
« jet. In like manner, when it comes to conceive a Lell 
a Breadth, a Thickneſs, it ſupplies the Mind with a Subltr: 
tum pro hac vice, ſuch as may ſerve the Purpoſe, otherwit 
the Mind muſt reſt in pure intelle& only, as in Number 


G aa a ®@ mn O M M @® 0 


« and there is nothing more tedious or uneaſy to the Mind thing 
generally than to be wholly ab/fra#ed; which is the Rea, WWF to pe 
by the way, that Arithmetical Demonſtrations, tho' as cleat Idea 
« and certain as any, are leſs delightful than Geometrical, an the I 
nothing more irkſome than abſtract Numbers. Now Space ' dumb 
being the Object of the Imagination, and not of pure Int ! With 
« left, as are all general, abſtract Ideas, it is properly "* BW wenn 
* imaginary Subſtratum of an imaginary Extenſion, or 2 | feckg 
ral Idea of Extenſion particulariz'd in an imaginary Suh ** 

4410 


* and hence it is that Space is ſaid to be extended, wii, 


* * 
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re would have Extenſion without a Subject, 
ut is into Length, Breadth, and Depth without any 
WT hing Long, Broad and Deep. Hence it _— 
What Space cannot be partially annihilated, and fr 
Peace the Opinion of its /elf-exiſtence might ariſe. 

XVIL. For ſince it is of ſuch a Nature as muſt — 
de annihilated either alltogether, or not at all, they prejudice 
hat attempted to an nihilate it only by Parts, ſaw for its ſelf 
hat it was impoſſible to de done, the Nature of the exiſtence. 
hing remonſtrated againſt a partial Annihilation, and 
fone Part be ſuppoſed, all others might be demonſtrat- 

d to exiſt by neceſſary Connection, But if any one 
ſhould ſuppoſe all extended things to be removed to- 
ecther at once, he would find nothing impoſſible in 
that Suppoſition: For one may imagine nothing to 
Exiſt in Nature beſide his own Soul, and the Cauſe on 
rhich it depends; which, as a thinking Being, includes 
nothing of Extenſion in it: Every thing that is ex- 
tended may therefore be ſeparated from Exiſtence. 
But they that attempted this by Parts, when they 
found it impoſſible, did not ſcruple to reſolve the Cauſe 
into the Self-exiſtence of Space; tho! in reality it did 

3 


NOTES. 


would be Nonſenſe to ſay of Extenfion itſelf: And Bodies 
ve ſaid to be in Space, which would likewiſe be Nonſenſe 
* to fay of Extenſion. And ſo it is conceived as immoveable, 
0 ind i vißible, infinite. Immoveable, c. all P roperties of Sub- 
ſunces; which makes it plain that it is conceived after the 
* manner of Subſtance, and therefore is, becauſe it can be no- 
* thing elſe, an imaginary S ubſtratum, which the Mind takes 
' © particularize, and thereby render conceivable its general 
Hen of Extenſion; which could not otherwiſe fall within 
the Imagination, nor be eſtimated any way but by abſtract 
 umbers, ſo many Yards, or ſo many Miles, 10, 20, 30; 
' "thout attending to any thing but he numbers, and the 
| meaning of the Words, Yards, Miles, c. as it is when we 
| _ Ounces, why N Fe. of a, — Thus _ you. 
v We co i it is. 
allo Note "ns / 2 Nogion of Th ng "PO Rn 
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not ariſe from thence, but from this, that they a. .. 
tempted ro ſeparate things naturally inſeperable, name. 
ly, the Parts of Space one from another. 
We are XVIII. But whether there be any ſuch Thing 
nw of as Space, or no; whether its Extenſion be diſtin 
Cauk in guiſhed from the Extenſion of Body, or not: B. 
what man- it nothing at all; Be it mere privation of Contal, 
ner ſoever as ſome are pleaſed to term it; be it mere Poſſh- 
the — lity or Capacity of exiſting, as others; be it, laſth, 
pe be either ſomething created, or of itſelf, and nere. 
determin- #1 exiſting ; yer ſtill, as far as we know any thing d 
ed. the Nature of it, tis an indolent thing, it neithe 
atts, nor 1s in the leaſt acted upon; it cannot ther. 
fore, as mere Extenſion, under which Notion only 
it appears to us, be the Cauſe of Matte r, or imprel 
Motion on it. There muſt then neceſſarily be + 
nother Cauſe of Matter and Motion, that is aftiny 
felf-exiſtent, and the Cauſe of all Things and Action, 
which, ſince they are not of themſelves, require 4 


TH CT mt 
Of the Firſt Cauſe, mir 


HAT this ative Principle is we cannd 
— L \ apprehend otherwiſe {hy Reaſon, for | 
bout the occurs not to the Senſes, unleſs by its Efell 
brit Cauſe nor is it perceived by them any more than Lat 
. is by the Ears: Our Reaſonings therefore about 
blind Man this Principle will be like thoſe of a blind Man about 
about Light. A blind Man may be aſſured that there 1 
Light. certain thing called Light, which the Eye can pes 


ance it is ceive, as the Noſe can Smell; he may be taugt 


ner alſo by them who ſee, to underſtand many % 
Fenſe. vantages of Light, namely that it can ret! ty. 2 


Steph 
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Steps, that it can , that it derives its Origin 

from a large remote Body, i. e. the Sun; that « 

he help of it very diſtant Bodies may be perceived, 

vith their Forms and other Qualities unknown to him; 

ind that Fire which affords only heat to him, can 

ive Licht alſo to them who ſee: Laſtly, that it 

riſes from ſome Motion in the minuteſt Particles 

df a Fluid. 

II. From theſe external Properti:s he might diſ- vet we 
ourſe of Light, and in ſome Meaſure underſtand know a 
he reaſonings of other Men upon it; he would great ma- 
believe it to be diſtinct from Heat; he would ea- - 
perly deſire, and willingly undergo many Hard- ing it. 
ſhips, to enjoy the Benefit of 1t; yer would he 

ever have any ſuch Senſe of it as thoſe who ſee. 

After the ſame manner we may know many things 

wont this active Principle, which we are compel- 

ech by the force of Reaſons, to believe certainly 

0 exilt, tho' we are no leſs ignorant of what it is 

n itſelf; than the blind Man is of the Senſation 

uch Light produces in thoſe who ſee X. 

III. For Inſtance; In the firſt Place we are certain That all 
xt all other things come from this active Principle: other 

or nothing elſe as we have ſhewn before f. con- things 4 
ans in itſelf Neceſſary Exiſtence or active Power, 3 
ntirely independent of any other; as therefore 

tlelf is from none, ſo all others are from it. For 

tom hence we conclude that this Principle does 

ult, becauſe after conſidering the reſt of the 

ings which do exiſt, we perceive” that they could 

either be nor af, if that had not exiſted, and ex- 

ned Motion in them. | 
IV. Sondly, we are certain that this Principle That it is 
Ode, Similar and uniform: For Matter is, as to ene. 


| * Thi Compariſon is farther illuſtrated by the Author of the 

"Kedure of Human Underſtanding, in hrs Introduction. Con- 

s le uſe which is made of it, See Rem. k. 

TV. 2. Paragr, 3» 4» 5, Kc. and Remark e. 
ms 
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its Eſſence, w__ where One and alike; the (any 
muſt be ſaid of Space, if we grant it to be ay 
thing diſtinct from Matter: much more muſt the 


Cauſe which fills Space with Matter be One, mi 
and uniform. (10.) 
V. Thirh 


(10) This Argument (as well as ſome others hereafter men 
tion'd) were the Foundation of it true, can but be call'd a p 
ſumptive one at beſt: nay, in truth the contrary will rathe 
follow from the multiplicity and diwerſity of created Subftancy, 
We ſhall therefore endeavour to give a diſtin& proof of tle 
Being and Attributes of God, ſo far at leaſt as the knowledge u 
them may affect our preſent Subject. 

Now theſe ſeem capable of a clear deduction from this one 
ſelf-evident Principle“ I exiſt. I myſelf exiſt: therefore ſ 
thing exiſts. If ſomething exiſts now, then ſomething has exiſted 
always. Otherwiſe that ſomething which now exiſts, muſt = WW 
either have been made by nothing, i. e. been cauſed by no Cayþ 
which is abſurd ; or elſe have made itſelf, i. e. have afedbe 
fore it exiſted, or been at once both Efe# and Cauſe; whil 
is alſo abſurd; or, laſtly, (which is the only ſuppoſition |] 
it muſt have been produced by ſomething, which had its Er 
iſtence from ſomething elſe, which alſo depended on ſome oi 
Cauſe, and fo on in an infinite Series of Caus'd or Succelive 
Beings, without any eternal or firſt Cauſe; which is allo» 
ſurd. For either ſome one Part of this infinite Series has nn 
been ſucceſſi ve to any other, or elſe all the ſeveral Parts of 
have been ſucceſſive : if ſome one part of it has not, then the 
was a firſt, which deſtroys the Suppoſition; if all the ſeven! 
Parts of it have been ſucceſſive to each other, then they hut 
all once been future, and if they have been all once futur, 
then there was a time when none of them exiſted; and - 
there was a time when zone of them exiſted, then either i 
the Parts of this infinite Series, and conſequently the bal 


muſt have ariſen from nothing, which is abſurd; or elſe the * 
muſt be ſomething in the auhole beſide what is contained in 1". ra 


the parts; which is alſo abſurd. Or thus : Since all the I | 
of this infinite Series are ſucceſſive or future to one wh Proved | 
they muſt once either have been all future, i. e. non @! 


nd then the ſecond ablurdity will follow, #. e. tho! * 


* Set Remar i a. at the end of cp K 
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v. Thirdy, that it is Infinite both in Nature and Infinite in 
Power : For ſince it exiſts of ſelf, there is nothing r 
that 


Pows- 


NOTE S: 


j / Serie: aroſe from nothing) or elſe all but ſome one, (and 
then the firſt will follow, i. e. that it had a Beginning) which 
me added to the reſt either makes them infinite, which is ab- 
ſurd; or they are infinite without that one, and then that one 
added to them, either makes one more than infinite, or adds 

* nothing at all ; both which are Abſurdities. 

1 If it be ſaid that an Infinite Series is ſuppoſed to have no 


«whole; I grant it, and on that very Account the Suppoſition is 
| th abſurd, fince whatſoever has Parts muſt have a whole, which 


nd whole is nothing but a certain number or aggregate of theſe 
de Parts, But as no number can be ſo great but that we may 
agu a greater, it follows that neither Number itſelf, nor any 
fo tung to which number can be applied, i. 6. which conſiſts of 
115 Parti, is capable of real abſolute Inſinity “. 

From the Impoſſibility of an Infinite Series we gather the 
Eternity of ſome one Thing or Being [ That every one is not 
n lixe manner eternal à parte ante, or never had a Begin- 


vl nz; particularly that no Body or material Syſtem can be ſo 
n ef} {nd the ſome Reaſons hald equally againſt any imperfe# im- 
« H. % Subſtance) is ſufficiently prov'd in the Enquiry into the 


vidence of the Chriſtian Religion t.] 
From Eternity comes Independence or Self-exiftence. For 


Ve 
— Mat which never had a Beginning of Exiſtence, could not 
yas not polibly have any Cauſe of that Exiſtence (for then it would 
gan bebe / Cauſe, contrary to what we have proved above) 
| ther br could depend upon no other thing for- it, i. e. muſt be in- 


lependent of all others; or, which is the ſame thing, mult ex- 
Wal 1telf, i. e. be fel, exiſtent. 
Liemity a parte poſt, or neceſſary Exiſtence; or an im poſſibi - 
ol every ceaſing to be, follows from Independence||. For 
* depends upon no Caule can never be alter'd or deſtroy'd 
* ay, (as is ſhewn in Note 4. and Remark e.) and therefore 
Wait continue as it is. 
om Independence comes alſo Omnipotence. For a . 

uy derends upon no external Cauſe for his Exiſtence, an 
* ative Power, (as was ſhewn at the ſame time that we 
Pc his Exiſtence, and by the ſame Medium) cannot de- 
ad upon any for the exertion of that Power, and conſequent - ; 


"Ren. b. TN. e. 1KR4 IK. 
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that can bound its Nature or Power. Tis to be 
obſerved farther, that the number of poſſible thing 

| ſn 


NOTES. 


ly no /imits can be applied to either his Exiſtence or Power 
For Limitation is an ed of ſome ſuperior cauſe, ich in the 


| 
| 
| 
preſent Caſe there cannot be: conſequently to ſuppoſe Limit ' 
where there can be no Limiter, is to ſuppoſe an Ef? withut - 
a Cauſe ®, | 
To ſuppoſe this being limited in or by its own Natur, is 
to ſuppoſe ſome Nature antecedent, or limiting Quality fuperix 
to that Being, to the Exiſtence of whom no Thing, w ( 
Quality is in any reſpect antecedent or ſuperior : And to ſuppole 
that there 1s no ſuch thing as Action or Power in a Being which . 
appears to be the Fountain of all Action and Power, is (if po - 
fible) the worſt Suppoſition of all. 0 
Liberty is alſo included in the Idea of Omnipotence: Ad þ 
Poxwer implies Freedom; Infinite Power is abſolute Freedin. 
What therefore has no Bounds ſet to its Power, what can hare . 
no oppoſition made to its Will, nor Reltraint laid on its Adi D 
ons, muſt both will and act freely. This Attribute is alſo prov: 4 
ed from the Beginning of Mot:on, and the Creation and Di- ſe 
poſition of indifferent things f. 15 
But tho? this Being is free, and as ſuch the Author of Cham 0 
in other Beings, yet he muſt himſelf be Unchangeable. For il uy 
Changes have a Beginning, and conſequently are Effects d Tr 
ſome prior Canſes: But there can be nothing prior to the Ev Jar 
iſtence of this Being, as he is Eternal, neither any Cauſe of it, fea 
as he is independent; nor conſequently any change in it: ei. 5 
cept we could ſuppoſe him to change himſelf, which is the ſand * 
Abſurdity as to produce himſelf, i. e. to be at the ſame time bol 1 
Effect and Cauſe. nat 
Thus we come to the Knowledge of an Erernal, Independan, exe 
Omnipotent, Free, and Unchangeable Being. of h 
. Ommiſcience, as well ſome of the foregoing Attributes, mf of h 
be more eaſily deduced thus. We. find in ourſelves ſuch Qu *'Y 


ties as Thonght and Intelligence, Poawer, Freedom, &c. of which 
we have intuitive Knoawledge, as much as of our own Exif 
and that to have theſe is a perſiction, or better than to be with. 
out them: We find alſo that theſe have not been in us w 
Eternity, conſequently they muſt have had a Beginnings — 


* Rem. f. 


F Sce Note” E. and the References. 


. 
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is conceived by us to be infinite, at leatt in Power, 
but nothing can be poſſsble, to which there ” not 
: ome 


NOTES. 


conſequently ſome Cauſe, (for the ſame reaſon that a Being, 
beginning to exiſt in time, requires a Cauſe) which Cauſe, as 
it muſt be ſußerior to its E fect, has them in a /#periar Degree“; 
and if it be the fi Cauſe, as itſelf can depend upon no other, 
muſt have them in perfection, or in an infinite or unlimited 
Degree (if theſe Words can ny be here apply'd +.) 
Since Bourlds or Limitation would be without a Limiter (as has 
been ſhewn) i. e. an Effect without a Cauſe. . ; 
The Phenomena of Nature alſo lead us up to One ſuch firſt 
Cauſe, which is ſufficient for their Production, and therefore 
hone elle are necefary and tho* ſeveral more independent Be- 
ings might poſſibly exiſt, yet would they be no Gods to us; 
for they would have no manner of Relation to us, nor. we any 
thing to do with them . Since therefore the {ame Reaſon. 
holds for no more than One ſuch, to ſuppoſe more than one is 
at leaſt unreaſonable. | 3 
Theſe ſeem to be all the fmple Attributes obſervable in the 
Divine Nature, which, as they are differently combin'd by 
us, come under different Names. Thus the unlimited Exer- 
ciſe of God's Knowledge and Power demonſtrates him Omni- 
reſent, i, e. at all times and in all places ſo preſent with every 
Creature as to have an abſolute Knowledge of and Poæuer over 
It; always to ſuperviſe and govern it|}. | | 
His enjoying all conceivable PerfeQions in an entire abſo- 
lute manner, denotes him Infinite, or rather abſolutely Per- 
fe4F; and, which is the ſame thing, his being capable of no 


want, defe?, or unhappineſs whatloever, defines him Al ſuf> 


fcient. | 

The Mora! Attributes of God may be deduced from theſe 
natural ones, and are immediate Coniequences of them when 
exerciſed on other Beings. They ſeem to be the Perfection 
of his external Acts rather than any new internal Perfections 
of his Nature, and may be termed his ſecondary, relative At- 


inbutes ». | 
E And 


See the latter part of R. k. 

+} See R. I. t R. g. R. h. 

ce Wollaſtan, p. 70, 93. | 

Fe the Impartial Enquiry, Fc. p 29, 62. 
er Note 5 2. | 
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ſome Power correſpondent , that might aRually 
effe? 


— — 


NOTES. 


And tho the Exiſtence of any moral Quality or Action is nof 


capable of ſtrict Demonſtration, becauſe oy moral Aion 
or Quality, as ſuch, depends upon the Will of the Agent, 
which muſt be abſolutely free: Yet we have as great Aſſur 


ance that there are moral Qualities in God, and that he will 


always act according to theſe moral Qualities, as the nature af 
the thing admits, and may be as well ſatisfied of it as if we 
could demonſtrate it“. 
I ſhall begin again with a Self-evident Propoſition. 
Pleaſure is difterent from Pain; conſequently there is a df 


ference in things. Pleaſure is fit for, or agreeable to the nature 


of a ſenſible Being, or (as theſe words are commonly uſed) a 2 
tural Good ; Pain is unfit, or is a natural Evil: Conſequently 
there is a natural ftne/s and unfitneſi of things; or (which is the 
very ſame, and what theſe Terms ſhould always mean) Nats 
ral Good and Evil. 

The voluntary Application of this natural Good and Fri; 
to any Rational Being, or the Production 4 of it by a ration! 
Being, is Moral Good and Evil: Conſequently there is {uct 
a thing as Moral Good and Evil. An Inclination to and 4þ 
probation of this Moral Good is in every rational Creature] 
and is perfective of its Nature, and therefore it mult be 
communicated by, and conſequently be inherent in de 
Creator||. 

To act agreeably to this Inclination and Approbation is all 
a Perfection; the contrary an Imperfection; conſequent 
the former, as it is a Perfection found in ſome Degree in 
Creature, muſt belong to and be in the higheſt Degree in tht 
Creator, who has been already prov'd to have all natural Per 
fections in an infinite or perfect Degree F; and therefore if 
muſt have all moral ones ſo too. | 

As his Knoawledge and Poaver are perfect, he muſt always bot 
perceive and be able to purſue this Moral Good. And as l 
Happineſi is complete, there can be no poſſible Reaſon why | 
mould ever ari// the contrary ; nay, there is a godd Neat 
why he ſhould not, namely, otherwiſe a perfect Thing _ 


See Ditto: on Moral Evidence, p. 1, e. 
X. i. 

Sec the latter Part of Rem. i. 
KR. k. K R. 1 
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effect itz ſince therefore _ things that are mo 
el G ble 


NOTE.S. 


eontradict itſelf, and will a Det or Inperfection, i. e. be per- 
fe& and not perſect at the ſame time: or a — infinitely 
happy, and who loves and approves himſelf becauſe he is ſo, 
would hate and diſapprove the very ſame thing in others, i. e. 
would love his own Nature, and yet hate any thing that re- 
ſembles it; which is abſurd *. It follows then that he muſt 
always know, be able, and willing to do, and therefore actually 
do what is abſolutely teſt, i. e. produce the greateſt ſum of 
Happineſs, or be abſolutely and completely Good. 
This alſo was included in the Inclination and Approbation 
above mentioned. For if he has, given us Benevolent Af- 
ſections and a Senſe which approves them, he muſt him- 
of have both the ſame Affections, and the ſame Senſe of 

_ 1 = 4 "VIS: II 
Again; the Idea of Goodneſs properly implies a Diſpoſition; 
to communicate Happineſs to others { if .then this. Being be. 
gend, he muſt actually have communicated Happineſs to others: 
and vice verſa, if he have communicated Happineſs to others, 
he muſt be good: But this Being has communicated Happineſs 
to others, therefore he is Good. £ < | 
The Idea of Wi/dom implies his Knowledge and Obſervance 
of the moſt proper Methods of effecting this, and is included 
in his Omniſcience; it being nothing but that very Knowledge 
conſider'd with relation to Practice. It appears farther from 
conſidering the only Cauſes of Imprudence in Men, which are 
either — Partiality, or Inzttention ; none of which can 
luve place in God: He cannot be ignorant of any thing, 
lince both all things and their Relations to each other, proceed 
rom him: He cannot be aw'd by any Power or fway'd by any 
Intereft, fince (as has been ſhewn) he is independent and all ſuf- 
fiient ; and he cannot be inattentive, fince he always ſees every 
Ling intuitively and at once; and conſequently he muſt al- 
Ways knozy and do what is fitteft and wwi/eft to be done. 

From which alſo follows his Fwfice : For he that ſees all 
the Circumſtances of things and the Qualifications of Perſons and 
as Ability to regulate theſe, and no manner of Temptation to 
do otherwiſe, muſt certainly ſuit theſe Circumſtances to thoſe 
Qulifications, or provide that Perſons receive the natural and 
ot" 


* See Seet's Works, Vol. 2, Diſc. XIV. p. 30, 
T See R. i. 
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ble cannot be limited, there muſt alſo be a Cuſt i 
infinitely 


7 on 


NOTES. 


proper Conſequence of their Actions; or (which is the {ani 
do with every Perſon what is exactly juft and right. * 

The ſame alſo holds for his Holineſs and Veracity, or rather th 
Faithfulneſs. As to the former, he muſt always diſlike and de- in 
teſt Evil, fince it can never become in the leaſt agreeable to B 
his Perfections, or ſerviceable to his Uſe : As to the latter, he fol 


muſt adhere to Truth, as it is a Perfection, and co- incident with ha 
Good, Tc. ſince he can have no poſſible Reaſon or Motive to to 
deviate from it“. fee 

Thus may we reaſon about the ſeveral moral Perfe&ions of ter 
the ſupreme Being, as they are commonly diſtinguiſh'd. But the 


that which ſhould chiefly direct us in theſe our Enquinies i ” 
the Idea of his Infinite Goodneſs, which implies, or rather in- wh 
cludes them all F. Nay all the other moral Attributes (i cor 
they can properly be called Attributes) are ſo far from exiſt find 
ing apart from this, that they ought to be conſider'd only u pro 
ſo many different Vieaus of the ſame Goodneſs in the Creator, this 
and various Sources of Happineſs to the Creature, Theſe are of i 
always ſub-ordinate to and regulated by this one principal Pe- 
tection and brighteſt Ray of the Divinity. Thus we cot- 
ceive his Jaſſice to be exerted on any Being no farther thin 
his Goodnets neceſſarily requires, in order to the making 
that Being, or others, ſenſible of the heinous Nature and pern 


cious Effe&s of Sin; and thereby bringing either it, or ſone L 
others, to as great a Degree of Happineſs as their ſeveral Ne tend 
tures become ca of f. His Holineſs hates and abbvr: al war, 
Wickedneſs, only as the neceſſary Conſequence of it is abſolute Or ir 
and unavoidable Miſery; and his Veracity or Faithfulneſs (cen or 4 
to be no farther concerned for Truth, than as it is connec from 
with and productive of the Happineſs of all rational Being muſt 
to provide the propereſt Means for attaining which great I ſuch 
is the exerciſe of his 1/i/dom. very 
I have all along declin'd the Argument a priori, drawn fro elle, 
the Antecedent wecef/ity of Exiſtence, as well for the Reaſons If 
giten in R. e. as allo, becaule it ſeem'd not to carry m all t} 
Actributes fo far as they might be deduced @ poſteriori, and 
' 
* See Pp. Nilgins Nat. Rel. C- 10. p. 142. 6th Edit. 4 
+ See Tillagſan Serm. go. 2d. Vol. Fol. p. 679 ! 
Stackheuf."s Body of Divinity C. 5 Sect, 12. P. * 0 
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infinitely powerful. For as one Poſſibility re- 
E 3 quires 
NOTES. 


be ſcarce conſiſtent with otSers, That the Se/Fexiflent Be- 
ing, for inſtance, is not a blind, unintelligent Neceſſity, but in 
the moſt proper Senſe an underſtanding and really active Be- 
ing, cannot be demonſtrated ſtrictly and properly a priori, as 
Br. Clarke ſays“ with a great deal of Reaſon ; and how ab- 
flute Neceſſity is reconcileable with abſolute Freedom ſeems 
hard to conceive. For why ſhould not this Neceſſity extend 
to all the Operations, the Wills, the Decrees, as well as the Exi- 
feence of the firſt Cauſe; and take away that Freedom of De- 
termination, that entire Liberty of Indifference, which our Au- 
thor has ſufficiently proved , to be a property of God himſelf, 
as well as Man? And if we cannot admit it in one Caſe, 
why ſhould we in the other? I don't ſay this Neceſſity is in- 
conſiſtent with perfect Freedom as the former is an Imperfection, 
fnce we do not conceive it to be ſuch any farther than as it 


RN A 7 3 — 2 


= 2, 8 


8 


N 


y u proceeds ab extra, from ſome ſuperior Cauſe impoſing it. But 
tor, tais I ay, that be it what you pleaſe, the very Nature and Idea 
are of it ſeems repugnant to that of Freedom, i. e. the Power of de- 
Per- tu mining in Caſes abſolutely indifferent, without any previous 
cor Reaſon Impulle, or Neceſſity auhatſeever: and conſequently 
than theſe two can never be co-exiſtent in the ſame Cauſe. He that 
king conſiders this attentively will, I believe, find it to he more 


dun a mere Quibble on the Words 4. 

Laſtly, This Neceſſity of Exiſtence, being (as Dr. C/arke con- 
tends ) Ample and uniform, without any poſſible difference or 
dariety, ſhould admit of no difference or variety of any ſort, 
or in any reſpe& ; and conſequently muſt exclude all diver-, 


ſeems or different Kinds of Perfection (as well as different Perſons 
ecied from the Divine Nature, which is ſuppos d to exiſt thereby. It 
75 mult be utterly inconſiſtent with that Variety of Attributes, 
N 


ſuch as Knowledge and Power, &c. which we conceive to be 
\ery diſtinc Properties, and which Dr. Clarke, and every one 


fron elle, concludes to be eſſentially in God. | 
eaſons lt the Learned Doctors Notion of abſolute Neceſſity proves 
þ U this, 1 humbly conceive it proves too much, and if it 


dogs 


? Demnft. p. 52. 5th. Edit. 

T Chap. 5. F. 1. Subſ. 4. and elſewhere, 
] See R. e. and Note 43» 

| Demanft, Prop. 7. 5 
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quires an equal Cauſe, ſo infinite Poſſibilites require 
Cauſe infinitely powerful, (11))))))) 


NOTES. 


does not prove this, I cannot apprehend how it proves any 
thing at all. | | | 
(11.) I ſhall give the Reader this Argument as it is 
ſed after another manner by Dr. Fiddes, and the Anſwer to it 
by Mr. Colliber. 18 o 
To ſay a thing is poſſible, is to ſay there is ſome thin, 
© ſome powwer or other capable and it. For nothing, 
or what has no power, can produce no effet. The Power 
© therefore which is to bring what is poſible into Being, is ne- 
« ceſlarily ſuppoſed already to exiſt ; otherwiſe a Peri 
* might ariſe out of non- entity, or without a Cauſe ; and what 
wie conceive poſſible would be really impoſlible *” 
Which the Author of the Impartial Enquiry, &c. confutes 
by a parallel Inſtance. ; 5 
« If a Perſon having firſt proved the Exiſtence of a Power 
that is perſect, and made it appear that a perfect Power can- 
not but extend to whatever is a capable Object of Power, 
4 or includes not a Contradiction; ſhould proceed to prove 
that the 4d of Creation implies no Contradiction, and then 
« at /aft ſhould conclude that therefore Creation is a poſlibili 
s ty (i. e. effectible by the exerciſe of that perfe& or almigb- 
ty Power, whoſe Exiſtence he had before demonſtrated) 1 
s conceive there could be no reaſonable exception againſt ſuch 
a method of arguing. But if, on the contrary, he ſhould 
* ſay, I plainly perceive there's no Contradiction in the Sup- 
« poſition of the Creation, or production of a thing that v 
not, and ſhould from thence immediately infer that a Powe! 
capable of Creation exiſts, this would be a very prepoſterons 
« way of demonſtrating: Which yet is the ſame m with 
that of the preſent Argument +." 
The ſame way of reaſoning has been made uſe of by the 
Cartefians and ſeveral of our own Philoſophers to demon- 
ſtrate the Being and Attributes of God from our Ideas of then 
in the following manner. © gs 
We can have no Idea of any thing, but what has either n 
actual or a poſſible Exiſtence ; but we have an Idea of God, i. 
oF a Being of infinite Perfections, which may poſſibly — 


* 'Theolog. Spec. p. ig, 
+ {mpartial Exquizy, p- 178, 
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VI. Fourthly, Since Space is conceived as mere- Free, 


ly ide and indifferent with reſpect to Repletion 


E 4 3 


NOTES. 


therefore he muſt have an actual Exiſtence: For actual Exi- 
tence is a Degree of Perfection, and the foremention'd Idea, 
according to the Suppoſition, includes all poſſible Perfection, 
therefore it muſt include that, otherwiſe we ſhould have an 
Idea of ſomething abſolutely perfect without one poſſible De- 
gree of Perfetion, which is a Contradiction in Terms. 

But this is all begging the Queſtion. For it is not the bare 
ſejto/ing it to have all poſſible Perſections that infers its aua 
* but the proving it to have them. Indeed if we ſup- 
poſe it to have all poſſible Perfections, we muſt at the ſame 
time neceſſarily ſuppoſe it to exiſt, ſince Exiſtence is a poſſi- 
ble Perfection; otherwiſe we ſhould ſuppoſe it to have all 
poſhble Perfections, and yet to want one, which is a Contra- 
diction, But ſtill this is only an Exiſtence ex Hypotheſs, a true 
Conſequence from doubtful Premiſes, and which will as eaſily 
follow from the ſuppoſal of its having but any One perfection, 
ſince that muſt neceſſarily imply exiſtence. The certainty 
thin of ſuch actual exiſtence does by no means follow from 
the ſuppoſed pofſibility of it, as theſe Men would be under - 
ſtood: This — will never hold good; what cannot 
be ſuppoſed without a Contradiction, certainly does not 
exif, therefore what can be ſuppoſed without a Contradiction, 
certainly does. | 

Others endeavour to prove the exiſtence of God from our 
lia of him after this manner. Whatever we have an [da 
0, that either 7s, or if it be not, it is poſible for it to be; 
but we have an Idea of an Eternal and neceſſarily exiftent Being: 
therelore ſuch a Being either #5, or it is poſeble far it to be. 
Dur if ſuch a Being either now is not, or once avas mt, or 
rer will ot actually be, it would not be pofible for it 10 
b at all (except it could make itſelf, or be made by No- 
dung) contrary to the former Part of the Suppoſition : nor 
would it be either Eternal, or neceſſarily Exiſftens, contrary to 
the latter. Therefore fuch a Being now is, and always was, 
nd erer will be. Or ſhorter thus: Our Idea of God is an 
lira of ſomething which implies no contradiction, and 
tereſore ſuch a Being may poſſibly be; and therefore he muſt 
ally be, or elſe he could not poſſibly be, which is contrary 
the Hypotheſis, : 

Yay to make this or thy like Argument of any force, 2 
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or Vacuity; ſince the Matter which fills Space is 
in like manner merely paſſive and indifferent” wi 
reſpect to Motion and Reſt; it follows that the 
Cauſe which fills Space with Matter, and produces 
Motion in that Matter, is perfectly free; ſo that the 
Creation and Motion of Matter muſt be the Work 
of free Choice, and not Neceſſity, in the | 
For, if the Agent effected theſe by Neceſlity, they 
would alſo be neceſfary Effects, and could not be 
conceived to be in themſelves indifferent to Exiſt 
ence or Non-Exiſtence, as proceeding from a me. 
ceſſary Cauſe x. 1 N 


| VII, P 

r | 9 
muſt be clearly prov'd that we have ſuch an Idea of a neceſſari lo 
ly exiſtent Being as will infer its actual exiſtence ; (which may 00 
perhaps appear ſomething doubtful from Remark e.) and alſo, m 
that this Idea is ftrily innate or connate with us, and conle- of 
quently capable of being urged @ priori, for a Proof of the ti 
Exiſtence of ſome Being correſpondent toſtich an Idea; (which 
is now generally given up) For if this Idea be only gathered pr 
a poſteriori, vix. by a deduction of Arguments from our own th 
Exiſtence, then it is only a Conſequence of theſe ' Arguments, C 
and cannot of itſelf be alledg'd as a diſtinct one. For how cat to 
any Idea conſequent upon ſome certain proofs of ſomething « 0 
poſteriori, be an antecedent, independent proof of the ſame 
thing a priori? Beſides, either theſe arguments are enough ac 
to convince any Man of the Exiſtence and Perfections of God, att 
or they are not; if they are, this is unnecgſſary; if they ot ſhi 
wot, this is inſufficient 3 nay, it is none at all, ſince 'tis a bare i 
eonſequence of theſe, and entirely founded in them, and them | 
fore muſt ſtand or fall with them. It is ſubmitted to the anc 
Reader whether the famous Arguments drawn from our Iden VIZ 
of Eternity, Infinity, &c. be not of the ſame kind with the 
foregoing. Thoſe that have a Mind to be farther acquainted cal 
with the proofs of a Deity drawn from the Idea, may find the in 


Queſtion fully diſcuſsd in Cudzcorth, p. 721, Ec. or in Fit 
dess Theol. Spec. B. 1 P. 1. C. 9. or in the Impartial Enquiſ act 
into the Exiſtence of God. B. 2. Part 1. See alſo Part las 
Diſput. VI.Se&. 19, 20, 24. or Ode. Theol. Nat. p. 26, 31,E: 

* For an excellent Illuſtration of this Argument, ſee Dr. 
Clarke's Demonſirat. p. 24, 25, 26. and 65, 66, 67. 5th Ei : 
See alſo Cudaworth, p. 667, Ce. and the Fmpartial Engui Proc 
P- 3%» 32, Ce. 17 ob | 
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of; yet, if we inſpect our own Minds, we mey 
contemplate a Self-conſcious and thinking Principie 
within us, whoſe Actions are to will, refuſe, doubr, 
reaſon, affirm and deny, which carry nothing of 
Extenſion along with them, nor neceſſarily include 
it in them, nor have any Relation to Place or 
Space; but are entirely abſtracted from the No- 
tions of external or internal. That there is ſuch a 
Principle in us we are certain, not only from our 
Senſes, or the impulſes of external Objects, but al- 
ſo from Reflection and Self-conſciouſneſs. Tis to 
ve obſerv d farther, that we can at our Pleaſure 
move ſome Parts of Matter, and ſhake the Limbs 
of our Body by Thought only, that is, by Voli- 
tion x, whence it appears, that Motion may be 
produc'd in Matter by Thought; and that ſome- 
ing of this Kind is to be attributed to the firſt 
Cauſe, in order to put Matter into Motion, nay, 
to bring it into Being. Cogitation alſo, Will and 
Conſciouſneſs, or Faculties equivalent to theſe, are 
neceſſary toa free Cauſe, and on that Account to be 
attributed to the firſt Cauſe, being (as ſhall be 
ſhewn below) perfectly Free; Which Cauſe, ſince 
it is infinite (as we have prov'd) in its Eſſence 
and Power, it muſt be ſo likewiſe in Intelligence, 
vn. Omnipotent and Ommiſcient, © | 
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in Knowledge as well as Power, it follows that he 
ts, not by blind impulſe,” but for a» End; and 
bas order'd his Works by ſuch Wiſdom, as to be 

| N | | con- 


* That Volitian and Action are perfectly diſtin, and muſt 
bin als is two-fold, See Note 43. 


proceed from two different Powers, See Note 42+ That Ac. 
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VII. Fifthly, Tho? by our outward Senſes, and That it is 
the Notices which they convey to us, we cannot conſcious 


go be ond Space, Matter, Motion, ſenſible Qualities, — i 5 4 
and this Active Principle which we are ſpeaking Omn;ſciens 


VIII. Sixthly, Since this Principle (which we That he 
call God) is the Cauſe of all things, and infinite acts for ay 
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That the 
end of 
Creation 
was to ex- 
erciſe the 
power, 
and to 
communi- 
cate the 
Goodneſs 
of the 


Deity. 
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conſiſtent with themſelves, and not deſtructive of 
each other. 

IX. Seventhly, Since God is perfe& in himſelf, 
ſince all Things ſubſiſt by his Providenee, and 
ſtand in need of him, but he of none; aud ſince 
he can neither be profited nor incomtnoded b 
his Works, nor affected by their Good or Evil; it 
follows that he made theſe Things for no advantyge 
of his own, 2 _ he _ receives nor ets 

s any Benefit from them. For by creati 
ie $ =. himſelf, he muſt — hey 
ſought either their Benefit or his own; but what 
Benefit can God ſeek for himſelf, who poſſeſſ il 
Good? Thar certainly which was wanting to him, 
and neceſſarily muſt be wanting to a Being even 
abſolutely perfect, till he has created — 
I mean the Exerciſe of his Attributes without, t 
communicating of his Power and Goodneſs : Tha 
therefore only muſt he be ſuppoſed to have ſought 
in the Creation and Diſpoſal of his Works. ( — 
J at 


g NOTES 


72.) Some have objected here, that according to this No- 
tion, there muſt have been a Time before the Exiſtence of any 
created Beings, when Gad was neither infinitely happy, 90! 
abſolutely good *. But the one Part of this Objection evident 
ly ariſes from a Miſtake of our Author's Notion, who has of 
ten told us, that he does not ſuppoſe any thing external to the 
Deity, to add the leaſt to his own Happineſs, or eſſential Per- 
fections; (and indeed to think otherwiſe, would be worle 
than to imagine the Fountain fed by its own Streams; or le 
Sun enlighten'd by its own Rays) but only to manifeſt them © 
us his Creatures, and encreaſe our Happineſs and Perfecto 
by our Knowledge and Imitation of them. The other part cin. 
not be of force againſt Creation in any particular time, a 
cauſe it will hold equally againſt it in 4% times; AgainÞ 
very poſlibility of Creation in General: ſince with God then 


is no prior and poſterier, no difference of time applicable — 


F See Bp. Pearſon on the Creed, 2d. Edit. p. 63, 64 


Sect. 3. Concerning the Origin of Evil, 


Not that Externals can add any thing to God, 
for they have no manner of Proportion to his 
Power of, Nature; but he has in himſelf the ade- 
quate Exerciſe of his Power namely in the Con- 
templation and Love of himſelf. Externals there- 
ſore can neither encreaſe or diminiſh the Exerciſe 
of his Powers, which before was infinite. God is 
indifferent therefore as to theſe, nor does his Ex- 
erciſe without pleaſe him, otherwiſe than as he has 
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below *, And hence it manifeſtly follows that 
the World 1s as well as it could be made by 
infinite Power and Goodneſs. For ſince the Exer- 
erciſe of the Divine Power, and the Commu- 

1M pica- 


— 
47 
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NOTES 


Exiſtence, as we have endeavour'd to e in R. c. Be- 
ſides, is it not abſurd to talk of Time, before the beginning of 
Things, which (as we have ſhewn in the ſame Place) can 
only be conceived as co-exiftent with, or rather conſequential to 
the Being of theſe things? Tis in vain therefore to ask, why 
were not Beings created ? Since no Part of Duration 
conceivable can ever be aſſigned when ſome were not created, 
and every Pericd of Time has equal relation to Eternity. 
As to the ſecond Senſe of the Queſtion (ſays Cudworth) Why 
* the World tho' it could not poſſibly be from Eternity, yet 
as no ſooner, but ſo lately made? We ſay that this is an 
* abſurd Queſtion, both becauſe Time was made together with 
the World, and there was no ſooner or later before Time ; and 
« alſo, becauſe whatſoever had a Beginning, muſt of Neceſlity 
be once but a Day old. Wherefore the World could not 
* poſſibly have been ſo made by God in time, as not to be 
* once but ij ve or fix Thouſand Years old and no more, as now 
„id is“ p. 887, See the ſame more at large in Fiddes's Theol. 
dpec. B. 3. Part 1. Ch. 2. and in Bentley's Boyle's Lee. p. 
232, 235. 5th Edit. or Fenkin's Reaſonableneſe of Chriſtianity. 
Val. 2. C. 9. or Sir M. Hale's Prim, Originat. of Mankind, 
d.1.C. 6. Where you have all the abſurd Queries of that 
Vd ſolidly and acutely anſwer'd, 6. > 


See Chap. 5. f. t. Sub. 4+. 


choſen to Fcerciſe himſelf” thus; as will be ſhewn 


* 
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When the 
World is 
ſaid to be 
created for 
God's Glo- 
ry, "tis af 
ter the 


manner of 
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Concerning the Origin of Evil. Chap. I, 
nication of his Goodneſs, are the Ends for which 


the World was framed, there is no doubt but God 
has atrained theſe Ends, 

X. I know *tis commonly faid, that the World is 
was made for the Glory of God: But this is aft C 
the manner of Men. For Deſire of Glory is u. Mi 
tributed to Cod in the ſame manner as Anger, Lyn, G 
Revenge, Eyes and Hands (A.) When therefore the Wl 4 
Scripture teaches us, that the World was created re: 
for the Glory of God, tis to be undyrſtood tha t 
the Divine Attributes, namely Power, Goodneſs and Wi Go 
Wiſdom, ſhine forth as clearly in his Works, as, if he 
had no other intent in making them beſide — 

O 


NOTES. 0 


"Em A, ea 


(A.) We ſee many Things are aſcribed to God in Scrip 
ture by way of Accommodation ; as Hands and Feet, Heart, An. Tr 
ger, Revenge, and Repentance. And ſince we underſtand al . 
theſe to be ſpoken of him by way of Condeſcenſion to our Ci. 1 

city, why ſhould we not underſtand the Deſire of Glory v , 
2 aſcribed to him in the fame way ? Eſpecially ſince we mul L 
conceive God to be obliged by his Goodneſs to ſet a gret u. 
value on his Glory, and to require the promoting of it from 
us as a principal Duty. For the good and Advantage of al 
reaſonable Creatures depends on the Obedience that is paid 
to God's Law; and there cannot be a more effectual Means 100 


to promote that Obedience than a due Senſe of the great and "a 
glorious Attributes of God; of his Wiſdom, Power, Jultice, 00 
and Goodneſs, The more lively theſe are repreſented to in. Ty 
telligent Beings, the more willing and careful they will be b « def 
obey , and the more afraid to offend him; and thereſor t the 
it is agreeable to the Goodneſs of God to exact our Ender bo 
vours to beget this Apprehenſion in us and all other thinkin — 
Beings. Not for any Advantage this Glory brings to Gods h 
but becauſe the Reputation of the Lawgiver and Goxerhoct * 
of the World is a Means neceſſary to advance the _ «nd 
his Creatures, and thereſore it is our Duty and Intereſt in "8, hi 


higheſt Degree to promote that Glory: and therefore © 
may be ſaid todo all things for his Glory, becauſe if that "my 
the end of all that he has done, he could not be mot 
concerned for it nor would it be more our Duty to Pro- 
mote it. | al 
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f 

h Oſtentation of theſe Attributes; nor could they have 

4 WH zo(wer'd that end more fitly if they had been deſign'd 
for Glory : But ſtrictly ſpeaking, the Power of God 

1; WT is infinite, and when he acts for the Goed of his 

„Creatures according to that infinite Power, he is infi- 

i gud Infinite knows no Bounds, nor has the 


* 
'e Goodneſs of God any other Bounds beſide his V 
he am and Power, which are alſo infinite. And in 
ted reality this makes moſt for the Glory of God vize 
bn WW to have created a World with the greateſt 
nd WY Goodneſs, (13.) 
he XI. 


th NOTES. 
(ig.) The Reaſon why God made the World (fays the 


earned Author ſo often cited above) was from his own over- 
flowing and communicative Goodneſs ; that there might be 


me « other Beings alſo happy beſide himſelf, and enjoy them- 
_ « ſelves. And afterwards, * God did not make the World 
0 | * merely to oftentate his Skill and Power, but to communicate his 
: ' Goodneſs, auhich is chiefly and properly bis Glory, as the 
E. ; ' Light and Splendor of the - is the Glory of it ®. 

* We have a fine Paragraph or two to the ſame purpoſe in 
E Mr. Wallafton's Delin of the Religion of Nature, p. 115 — 120. 
call The ſame Notion is well ſtated in Scot's Chriſtian Life ; 
** 1 where the Glory of God and the Happineſs of Man are ſhewn 


to be g. incident f. As this ſeems to be very often miſunder- 
ood, it may not be improper to inſert a Paſſage or two from 
that excellent Anthor. A true Survey and inſpection of 
God's Nature will inſtruct us, that being infinitely e, as 
he is, he muſt be infinitely happy within himſelf; and ſo can 
' deſign no ſelf-end without himſelf; and conſequently that 
' the end for which he requires our Service, is not any Ad- 
vantage he expects to reap from it, or farther addition to his 
' wn Happinels, he being from all Eternity paſt, as complete- 
* happy as he can be to all Eternity fo come; and therefore 
hat other End can he be ſuppoſed to aim at, than our Good 
ind Happineſs? It is true indeed, he deſigns to glorify hin- 
e in aur Happineſs ; but how? not to render himſelf _ 
glori- 


Intell. Syſtem. p. 886. 
+ See Vol. 1. p. + 5. 
f Vol. 2, Chap. 6. p. 434, 433 
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That God XI. By Good IT here underſtand that which ö 


made the TT: | ; ich 1 
World a: convenient and commodious, that which is correſpos 


well as it Aent to the ite of every Creature. God there 
could be fore created the World with as great Convenience 
made b and 
eſt Power | 
ene N O E S. 
1 „„ 
dom. © glorſous by it than he is in himſelf, for it is impoſſible; bu 
to diſplay, and ſhew forth his own eſſential Glory to all thi 
© are capable of admiring and imitating him, that thereby he 
might invite them to tranſcribe that Goodneſs of his inn 
© their Nature, of which his Glory is the Shine and Lufr, 
and thereby to glorify themſelves ; and what can more effer- 
« tually diſplay the Glory of a Being who is infinitely vie and 
« p2werful, and good, than to contrive and effe& the Happines 
© of his rational Creatures, who, of all others, have the mol 
« ample Capacity of Happineſs? _ | | 
And again: *® But doth not the Scripture tell us, that 
© doth all things for his own Glory, and that he obtains this End, 
© as well by puniſving, as by rewarding his Creatures? Ver 
© true, but then it is to be conſider'd that the Glory he am 
< at, conſiſts not in receiving any Good from us, but in doing 
and communicating all good to us. For infinite Goodnes 
< can no otherwiſe be glorified, than by its own overflow 
© and free communicarions, and it can no otherwiſe be gl: ties 
« fied in the Puniſhment of its Creatures, but only as it dota 
« good by it: For ſhould it puniſh without good reaſon, ! 
would reproach and vilify itſelf: but if it doth it for go 
« reaſon, it muſt be becauſe it is good either for jor or other with 
* for itſelf it cannot be; for how can an infinitely happy E uni 
ing reap any Good from another” s Miſery ? And therefor: 1 er w! 
« muſt be for the Good of others, either to reduce tbe WW i d. 
© are puniſhed, or to warn others by their Example from rut: 
© ning away from their Duty and Happineſs. So that to 0 
« Good is the end of God's Puniſhment ; and becauſe it is 6 
he is glorified by it: And conſidering that he is ſo infini 
© happy, that he can no ways ſerve himſelf by our Miſerics, " 
is impoſſible he ſhould have any other end in concern 
* himſelf about us, but only the great, Gad like one of don 
* us Good, and making us happy.” Soe allo Diſcourle 14 
the ſame Vol. p. 302. T 


2 Vol. g. p. 204. Fok 


t to 0 
t 15 ſo 
af nile 
eries, 0 
cernit 
* doin 
le 140 
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and fitneſs, with as great Congruity to the Appe- 
tires of things, as could be effected by infinite 
Power, Wiſdom; and Goodneſs; If then any thing 
inconvenient or incommodious be now or was from 
the beginning in it, that certainly could not be 
hindered or removed even by infinite Power, Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs; (14+) 


NOTES. 


To the fame Purpoſe is Smith's excellent Diſcourſe of the 
Exiſtence and Nature of God Ch. 4. and 7F. And D'Oyly's 
firſt Diſertation, p. 122. and Rymer's General Repreſentatiofl 
of Reveal d Religion, 1 260 — 267. and p. 511. Bp. Raft's 
Remains 1ſt Diſcourſe; and Bp. Burnet's Expoſition of the 
Articles, p. 27. 4th Edit. and our Author's Sermon on Divine 
Prideflination, &c. F. 33. For a ſufficiem Anſwer to the Ob- 
jection drawn from Prov. 16. 4. ſee Tillotfon's zd Vol, of 
Sermons, Fol, p. 681. | 

(% Our * rightly concludes from the Nature and 
Will of God, as diſcover'd above, that nothing can be made 
by him (by whom are all things made) really unworthy of, ar 
inconſiſtent with theſe ; however unaccountable and irregulas 
things may at preſent ſeem to us; For, having demonſtrated 
the Divine Perfections in one Senſe a priori, i. e. prior to the 
Examination of particular Phenomena, no ſeeming difficul- 
ties or objections whatſoever a poſteriori, i. 6. from theſe 
Phenomena, ought to invalidate the Belief of them, but 
ſhould be all over-ruled by, and give way to theſe ; except 
they amount to an equal degree of Clearneſi and Certainty 
Fith the Proofs of theſe themſelves; and alſo cannot poſſibly 
init of any manner of Solution conſiſtent with them; neithex 
ef which Caſes can ever be made out, as will, I hope, appear 
u the Following Chapters of this Book. 


C Sce gelect Diſcourſes, p. 136. and 147, and 393. 
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REMARKS referred to in Note 16 


[Remark a.] That this propoſition muſt be allow's þ& 
felf- evident, and as ſuch, incapable of proof, appears from th 
abſurdities which they all run into who attempt to prove ther 
own Exiſtence from any other medium, wiz. from any of ther 
operations. * I think, ſay they, therefore I am: i, e. I, wh 
am, ibint; therefore J, who think, am. I being ſuppoſe 
to exiſt, do think, therefore this thinking pou that tim 
Is not this plainly arguing in a circle, and proving a thingy 
preſuppoſing it? And is it not full as clear to me fitſ ofil 
that I am, as that I think? Tho' I could not be certain of ay 
Exiſtence except I perceiv'd ſomething ; yet ſure the per 
tion of my own exiſtence muſt be both as early and as evide 
as any other perceptions. The firſt Propoſition therefore 
ſelf-evident. I begin with our own Exiſtence becauſe we lui 


intuitive Knowledge of no other. 
[R. b.] See the abſurdity of this infinite Series, as th 


3, and R. d. All or any of which Arguments demonſtrate tit T 
Abſurdity of it, as it is fairly and fully ſtated by Dr. Gren! * 
his late Philoophy®. Where you ſce the true old Atheific b « | 
in a different dreſs from that in Dr. C/arke's 2d Propoſition. T 
The ſame way of reaſoning is made uſe of in a Philoſops* T 
Eſſay towards an Ewiction of the Being and Attributes of Cu P 
Seth Ward, This piece being ſcarce as well as curious, 
exſtract from it may not be diſagreeable. That the Wot * 
vas not eternal, but created, is demonſtrable from things d 4 
© are viſible: Our Argument ſhall be from Generatil WF) 
* Whatſoever is begotten, was begotten of ſome others i 55 
« nothing can poſſibly beget or make itſelf, otherwiſe 1t 1 
« follow that the ſame thing is, and is not, both at one" © Ny 
« ſtant, ſeeing it is both the producer, and the thing t 8 
c 1 It is to be produced, and ſo it is not yet; ! « (vid 
« likewiſe a producer, and that ſuppoſeth that it is in Beg « the 
* It is therefore in Being, and it is not in Being, that! laß 
maniĩſeſt contradiction. Wherefore nothing ean genen \ trdi 
" ter] 


male, or produce itſelf: wherefore every thing my 


*K. 6.C. c. . 8. p. 764 
+ 3d. Kadir, 5% 1653." 
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REMARKS. 


« #tten, is begotten of ſome other, ind then the othet wleh 
e begot it, either was itſelf in the ſame manner begotten, ot it 
« was not; if it was not, we are already come to the frſt Prin- 
ciple, which was unbegotten ; and ſo have diſcover'd a God - 
head. If it was begotten, either we muſt follow up the 
« Coutſe of. ſucceſhve: Generation to ſome firſt Production 
+ from a Cauſe eternal, or elſe we muſt: neceſſarily ſay that 
« the Courſe of Generations had no boginning, and conſe- 
+ ſequently that infinite Succeſſion} are already: paſt, which is 
+ as much as to acknowledge that- an infinite Number of Suc · 
« ceſſions are paſt, and if paſt; then they are at an end; So we 
© have found an infinite Number which hath had an end; 
that is another Contradiction. Again; if any ſhall affirm 
that the Courſe of Generation had no beginning, but that 


the number of them hath been infinite: Let us put a Caſe, 


* and reaſon with him. We will imagine the Generations of 
Abraham, for Example, and Joſeph the Son of Jacob the Son 
© of Iſaac, the Soni of Abraham. I demand therefore whether be- 
« ſore the Birth of Abraham there had paſt an infinite Series of 


Generations, or not? If the Series was finite, the Work of Ge- 


* neration had beginning: which is. the Concluſion I contend 
* for: if the Series paſt was infinite; then at the Birth of 
720 tis evident that more Generations were paſt, ſo We 
| have ſound a Number greater than that which was ſuppos d 
* to be Infinite: and conſequently that was not Infinite ; 
*f that it was both Infinite and not Infinite, a manifeſt 


* contradiction, 


But if we ſa that Ai was Infinite, and that ſo. 


* Was Toſeph's alſo, then it will follow that the Number of 
* Abraham's was equal with the Number of Foſeph's ; but 
' Abraham's was but a Part of Foſeph's, wherefore the 
„Part is equal to the Whole. Elſe: admit that Abraham's 
bas finite, but when it came to Fo/eph; that then the. 
Number was Infinite, it follows then that a finite -aum- 
ber added td a finite ſhall make an Infinite, which like-" 
* Wiſe is againſt the common light of reaſon.” We ſes” 
therefore that ſuppoling the Eternity of the World, or the 
' Infinity of Generations, doth force the Mind to con- 
* trdiftions, and conſequently the Fiction is vain and ut- 
*terly impoſſible. And as we have argued- in the way 
el Generation, ſo we may likewiſe in cvery thing where 
dere is a, Motion, or Mutation, that is; in all the parts: 
'Q thy vifible World. The Creation therefore oft tha. 
| F F World, 
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REMARKS. 


«World, from the viſible things thereof, is manifef, 
.. 

Ind again T. Well having concluded the Creation and 
Beginning of the World, we ſee it follows that thence 
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| we conclude the Eternal Power and God-head ; that is f. 

I the Eternity and Power of the God-head. As for Eter. th 

1 © nity, we have by undeniable Conſequence reſolved all by 

lb « Motions in the World into the Boſom of a Firſt mover, and re 

wi « if we ſuppoſe him a Firſt Mover, the Suppoſition will evi ty 
11% « dently conclude that he is Eternal, i. e. that he is without 

% * Beginning of Eſſence, or without any term or limit of Du be 

0 ration. For it it had any Beginning of Eſſence or Durt- fo 

Wit * on, that beginning of Being preſuppoſeth a priority of not- N, 

being, (that is, actual Being is not of the Eſſence of it) and lil 

* ſo that we may, without any Contradiction, ſuppoſe it not he 

to be yet in Being; that is, we may bring our Underſland- Fx 

« ings, without Error, to the pins Ahern. of it as being yet an; 

in the State of Power only, or Potential-being, ſo as thing it 

are in their Cauſes. So then, let us conceit it in this State, dee 

and compare this State with the other when it had Being; Ex 

and it is evident that this Paſſage, or Tranſition from want cal 

« of Being to a Being, cannot be without a Motion, nor Mo- end 

« tion without an actual Mover: but that which moves: fro: 

Thing from not being to a State of Being, is neceſſanly 4 tn 

« precedent Mover to that which from it receives its Being: tion 

So then that which is ſuppoſed to be the firſt original Mo- I 

« ver will have a Mover, which ſhall of neceſſity have gone mea 

before it, and conſequently it will be both a Firſt and nota lam, 

« Firſt Mover, which is a plain Contradiction. Inſtead of of it 

* multiplying Arguments without neceſlity, we will only * of $ 

turn by the Foctſieps of our Analyſis, and ſo from the he. of 1 

ing of the firlt Mover conclude the Eternity. If it be: Whic 

« firlt Mover, then it had no former Mover; and if ſo, ther of ww 

it never was produced from Nothing into Being; and if ig Whe 

then it never had any beginning of its Being, then it Þ Nee 

Eternal. Therefore whatſoever is the firſt Mover, it mul tion; 

of neceſſity likewiſc be Eternal: but from the common © Exif 

« fections of things viſible, we did before demonſtrate an Or Pio | 

« ginal and firſt Mover: Wherefore the Viſible things of ti ke n 


World, they likewiſe do evict the Eternity of the Goch Idea 
head. | * 


P. 19, + P. 2a. t F. 25. 
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REMARKS, 


And that God was a God of Power, it was demonſtrated 
+ then, when we found him to be the firſt Cauſe and original 
« Mover and Creator of the World“. 

[R. c.] The generally receiv'd Notion of Eternity, as con- 
fiting in a continual addibility of facceſive Duration, is, I 
think, the very ſame thing as an infinite Series, and conſequent- 
y liable to the ſame objections: We muſt therefore try to 
reſcue this Divine Attribute from ſuch an abſurd interpre- 
tation. | 


believe we ſhall find that it amounts to thus much: wiz. uni- 
form, invariable Exiſtence : or fimple Exiſtence join'd with 
Neefity : by which laſt Word we only underitand an Impaſſi- 
bility having ever began, or of ever ceaſing. This I appre- 
bend to be all that can conſiſtently be affirm'd of the Divine. 
Eriſtence in this reſpe&, and perhaps we may more eaſily 
and ſafely determine what the manner of it is zt, than what 
It is; v. g* that it continues not by time, or in place. In- 
feed local Extenſion and ſucceſſive Duration are modes of the 
Exiſtence of moſt Beings, and therefore we find it very diffi- 
calt to conſider any exiſtence without them: But as we have 
endeavoured to ſhew the poſſibility of removing the former 
from the Divine Eſſence, in Notes 3, 6 and 7. fo here, I think, 
r may be ſhewn alſo that the /atter has no neceſſary connec- 
tion with it, but rather the contrary, 

In order to do this, it will be neceſſary to explain what we 
mean by Time, which (according to Mr. Locke) is of the very 
lame lind with Duration; and may properly be term'd a part 
ori. This is very well defin'd by Leibnitx, to be the Order 
i Taccefſion of created Beings. We mant'teſtly get the Notion 
it by refleting on the Succeſſion of Ideas in our Minds, 
Which we are apt to conceive 2s a Chain drawn out in length, 
ot which all the particular Ideas are confider'd as the Links. 
Whereas, had we but one inwariate perception, without any ſuch 
decceſſon of Ideas in our Minds, we could have no ſuch no- 
won as this of Duration, but that of pure Exifence only. Now 
laiſence being evidently a ſimple Idea, (tho' perhaps Dur a- 
n be not) is conſequently incapable of a Definition, and 
ve need, I think, only obſerve of it here, that it we join our 
* of Duration to it, we {till add nothing to the Idea of it 
leis in itſelf, but merely a relation to external things; 
2 which, 


*p 34; 


Now, if we attentively examine our Idea of Eternity, I 


| 
| 
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which Idea of Duration therefore ſeems purely accidental b 
it, and no neceſſary Ingredient of the former Idea, which b 
complete without it. Time then, or Duration, is an Idea es- 
tirely reſulting from our Conſideration of the Exiſtence of Be 
ings with reference to a real or imaginary Succeſſſon. Whence 
it will follow in 2 place, that we cannot N frame 
any Idea of this kind of Duration without taking in Succeſt 
on; and ſecondly, that we cannot eaſily ſeparate the Exif 
of any finite, changeable Beings from this kind of Duration. 
Our next Enquiry muſt be whether this Idea of Duration 
be connected with the Exiſtence of thoſe Beings entirely a 
they exif, or only as they exiſt in ſuch a particular manner: 
Whether it belongs to all Exiſtence, as 1 only to 
particular Sort of Exiſtence, wx, that which includes the fore 
mention'd relation to Succeſſion. The latter, I think, will 2p 
pear more probable, when we reflect that it is only from the 
variableneſs and contingency of our own Exiſtence, that all ou 
Succeſhons ſpring: Wa, were we entirely independent, 
we muſt be abſolutely immutable, and invariably per man 
and alſo, that we can contemplate even this Exiſtence of ous 
without any Succeſſion, 7. e. we have a Power of confining our 
Thoughts and attending to one Idea alone for ſome ſmall tint 
(if that Word be excuſable here) exclufive of all other Iden 
and conſequently excluſive of Sueceſſion. This Mr. Locke a 
lows, being what he calls an Inſtant, which, ſays he, *is thi 
« avhich takes up the Time only of one Idea in our Minds, wit: 
out the Succeſſion of another, wherein therefore we percent 
no Succe ſſion at all *. 3 
Succeſlion therefore does not appear to be neceſſarily join'd 
with the Idea of abſolute exiſtence, ſince we can conſde 
one (for how ſmall a time ſoever) without, and independent of 
the other, Nay, laſtly, there is a certain Exiſtence to which 
it cannot poſſibly be in any ſenſe apply'd, and that is a Pa- 
ſidt one. Suppoſe this perfect Being alone in nature, 35 e 
muſt believe him once to have been, and then what 5 
Nature, or Sucegſſton of Ideas can be found ? What flux of Me 
ments, What alter ation or increaſe can we imagine in | 
uniform, invariable Eſſence? What Idea have we of Durat® 
as apply'd to his Exiſterce, antecedent to his Willing and Ci 
eting External things? Such Duration then as We ar © 


quainted with, can, I humbly apprehend, have no — 


* Efay en Human Underflanding, B. 2. Ch. 14. 5.10. 
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relation to this immutable Being, while ſuppos'd to exiſt a- 
lone: But as ſoon as he determin'd to exerciſe his ſeveral 
Attributes in the produQtion of ſomething without himſelf, 
then we have reaſon to think that Time, Succeſſion, and Increaſe 
began. © Tho! the eternal Being hid no neceſſary Succeſli- 
« on in his own Nature, yet being perfectly /e/F actiue and 
« free, thence it proceeded, that the exerciſe of his freedom 
in decreeing and producing the Creatures, in ſuch a man- 
ner and order as was judg'd fit by his moſt perfect Wiſdom, 


in Nature, and ſuch Succeſſion as we are apt to conceive 
to have preceded, is no other than imaginary.” * 
To the ſeveral Objections againſt this Notion drawn from 
God's eternal Wiſdom, Ideas, Decrees, &c. ſee a ſufficient An- 
ſyer in the ſame place. 1 | | 
| ſhall tranſcribe this Author's reply to the moſt common 
and conſiderable one about the Schoolmens punddum flans, 


S283 Ins FS 


= — we alſo eſteem as indeſenſible an Hypotheſis as the 
go other. | . | N 
ont „Some will poſſibly object chat if there was once no real 
tin ucceſſion in Nature, it will follow that the divine Exi: 
Iden * tence was then at leaſt (as 'tis uſually ſaid to be) Inflanta” 
La . But to this it may be repl 4 that Exiſtence is no” 
tha „ thing, if diſtinguiſh'd from the Being which exiſts, - Con- 
with " ſequently, there can no real Quantity belong to it as ſo di- 


" ſinguiſh'd, Wherefore it cannot properly be denominated 
either finite or infinite, ſucceſſive or inſlantaneous. For theſe 


ond “ ne Attributes which have a Reference to Quantity, and can 
nſider no more agree to exiſtence, which is but a Mode of Beings, 
ent af © fan they can to Neceſſity, or Contingence, which are Modes 
which BY o Exiſtence, To define Eternity or neceſlary Exiſtence 
Pe- lafnity or the Negation of Limits, ſeems to be no leſs 
as e pertinent, than to define Yirtue by the Negation of Red 

Ae. For Exiſtence (which has no Quantity or Dimen- 
M. bone) hath no more Anal to Extenſion and Limits 


* than Virtue (which hath no Colour) hath to Red or Blue. 
* And for the ſame Reaſon it is no leſs improper to define it 
Sy be inflantaneous, ſince even an [nftant (as likewiſe an Atom) 

4 cyncetv'd as quantity, tho the minuteſt imaginable. But 


F 3 « if 
? impart. Enquiry p. 208, 


became the Original of whatever real Succeſſion has been 
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« if it cannot properly be denominated inſtantaneous, much 
& leſs can it be ſucceſſive “. 

To which give me leave to add the Teſtimony of Cudworth+, 
Having confuted the abſurd Notion of the World's Eter- 
ternity, he adds: Here will the Atheiſt think preſently he 
e has got a great advantage to diſprove the Exiſtence of 
* Gad. Do not they who thus defliroy the Eternity of th 
« World at the ſame time alſo deſtroy the Eternity of th 
Creator? Por, if Time itſelf avere not Eternal, thn, 
* how could the Deity or any thing elſe be ſo ? The Atheil 
« ſecurely taking it "4 granted, that God himſelf could not 


« be otheraviſe Eternal than by a ſucceſſive flux z infinite Tint, 8 
« But we ſay that this will on the contrary afford us a plain 0 
„ Demonſiration of the Exiſtence of a- Deity. For ſinee the * 
* World and Time itſelf were not infinite in their paſt Duration, 2 
but had a Beginning, therefore were they both certainly made G 
together by ſome other Being, who is, in order of Natur, du 
« ſcnicr to Time, and ſo without Time, before Time: He being | 
* above that ſucceſſive Flux, and comprehending in the an 
Stability and immutable Perfection of his own Heng bus in 
« Yefterday and to Dar, and for Ever. Or thus: Some ae 
„ thing was of Necellity infinite in Duraticn, and without ® ; 
* Beginning; but neither the World, nor Motion, nor Tin, oy 
i. e. no Succeſſive Being was ſuch; therefore is ther lie 
«« ſomething elſe, whoſe being and Duration is not fame _ 
« and floxwing, but permanent, to whom this Infinity be- kric 
„ longeth. The Atheiſts here can only ſmile, or mile low 
* Faces; and ſhow their little Wit in quibling upon uu and, 
« ftans, or a flanding Now of Eternity; as if this fand 0 gf 
„Eternity of the Deity (which with ſo much reaſon bulk 1 
** been contended for by the ancient genuine Theiffs) wer Add 
% nothing but a pil, ſmall moment of Time flanding fi degre 
« and as if the Duration of all Beings whatſoever m 0 al] 
* needs be like their own; Whereas the Duration of er) that 
i thing muſt of neceſſity be agreeable to its Nature; ard 2 
therefore as that whoſe inperfect Nature is ever fig 0 
„like a River, ard conſiſts in continual Motion, and cha" 0! an) 
„one after another, muſt needs have accordingly a fuceſrot — 


? and flowing Duration, ſliding perpetually from preſent 


« ini 


Theol. L. 4. C. 9g 
+ Intell, Syt. p. 644. Fc. 


* [mpartial Enguiry, P. 210. See alſb Epiſeopius loft 
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ch « into paſt, and always poſting on_ towards the future, 

« expecting ſomething, of itſelf which is not yet in Being, 
4 « hut to come; ſo muſt that whoſe perfe# Nature is 
45 « eſentially immutable, and always the ſame, and neceſſa- 
he « rily exiſtent, have a permanent Duration; never loſing a- 
| « ny thing of itſelf once preſent, as ſliding away from 
1 « it; nor yet running forwards to meet ſomething of 
the « itſelf before, which is not yet in Being, and it is as 
bh « contradiftious for it ever to have begun, as ever to 


dei « caſe to be“. 

After all, it muſt be again conſeſſed, that the Idea of 
Succefion (as Mr. Colliber obſerves] ſo infinuates itſelf in- 
to our Idea of Exiſtence, and is ſo cloſely. connected 


= with the Exiſtence of all finite Beings, that we find it 
* extreamly difficult to imagine the Eternal Exiſtence of 
* God, any otherwiſe than as an Eternal continued Series or 
ducceſhon, 


Our coaſtant Converſation with material Objects makes it 


1 moſt impoſſible for us to conſider things abſtracted from 
* Tine and Place, which (as was obſerved before) are Modes of 
** tue Exiſtence of moſt things, and therefore we are apt raſhly 
thout to apply theſe Confiderations to the great Author and Preſer- 
Ti rer of all Things. We ſeem to think that as the moſt exalted 
ther [dex we can form of God's Eternity and Omni-pre/ence mult be 
** ninite Duration, and unbounded Extenſion, ſo theſe are to be 
be ſtrictly and poſitively attributed to him; whence muſt fol- 
make low all the Abſurdities of Paſt and Future, Extenſion in this 


and that Place as compatible with the Divine Eſſence. Where: 


nun 
1 % abſolute poſitive Infinity (ſuch as belongs to God“) does, in 
hath ts very Notion exclude the Conſideration of Parts; fince no 
ven addition of any Parts whatſoever. can amount, or in the leaſt 
fl wegree approach to it (Tho ſuch negative Infinity as belongs 
mul 0 all Quantity, cannot poſſibly be confider'd otherwiſe +.) So 
eren that whoſoever acknowledges God's Perfections to be ftriftl; 
- and Maite, does, by that Confeſſion, deny that they may — 
wing lered as made up of Parts: That Immenſity can be compoſed 
hang of any Hnite Extenſions, or Eternity confilt of multiply'd Dara; 


tient, and conſequently, that there can be Length or Space, Dx 
fance or Time, paſt or future, with the Infinite and Eterna! 
F i 


4 God 


See Note 3. and R. l. 
F See Note 3. and R. l. 
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Gods. When therefore we ſay that God always was, or cu th 
awill be, we don't mean by theſe and the like Words, that hi re 
Exiſtence has ſtrictly any relation to Times paſt or future, Re 
that it is at all increaſed, altered, or affected _—_ but dit 
onlythus much is intended, wiz. then whenever we ſuppoſe pl: 


any other Beings exiſting, or Time and Succeſſion begun 
then it was, is, or will be poſſible for theſe Beings 9 us. 
affirm in any Part of this their Time or Succeſſion, that 
God alſo exift;. In the ſame manner as it may be afin 
ed of ſome Propoſitions that they always were and will 
be true, that they are true in this or that, and every Place: 
tho“ ſuch Aﬀertions are exceedingly improper, becaule 
Propoſitions or neceſſary Truths have no manner of Re. 
lation to either Time or Place. All- Expreſſions therefore 
which imply . Succeſſion, ſuch: as, was, will be, alavay, 
evhen &c. as well as thoſe that imply Locality, ſuch as Ui 


which exiſt in Time and Place: With which _ 

ing, as well as every Point of Time and Place, the Deity ii 
ſuppoſed to be co-exiftent ; tho* his own . Nature and Eſſence be 
very different from theſe, and have properly no manner of re 
lation to or connection with them. If then we: will attribute 
Daration to him, it muſt be permanent, unſucceſſive Duration, 
i. e. Duration of a quite different kind from Y hat we meet with 
here. But it is to be remember'd that we don't pretend to 
explain the Nature of Eternity, or to determine the manner ol 
ſuch Exiſtence as excludes all Succeſſion ; ſince-it is ſufficient 
for us here to ſhew the poſſibility of conceiving the thing u 
general, the certainty. of. it having been demonſtrated aer 
as when we proved that ſomething muſt be Eternal, having 
alfo ſhewn that Eternity. could not conſiſt in ſucceſſive Du 
ration. ' „%%% 4. 4:45 ns 
If then the Divine Exiſtence cannot. include ſuccefion a 
Parts, or our kind of Duration, (Which perhaps by. dis ume 
may not ſeem altogether Improbable) neither gan. anti 
Attributes. His Knowledge, v. g. can have no relation do ume 
aft or future, to fore or after; nor can any object * 
aid to be at a Diftance from it, or any imaginary diſtgnce e 
Bor ndt to ir. LEE A 
., he chief Reaſon why gue don't perceive and * 
See Locke on Hum. Und. B. 2, C. 15. f. 18 
f ys 5-3 
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thing that has a real Exiſtence, js becauſe that Exiſtence is 
remov'd from us by the Diſtance of Time or P /ace; But this 
Reaſon cxnnot hold with (God, who is (tho' in a manner far 
diferent from his Creatures) always preſent to all times and 
places, and conſequently muſt behold all things exiſting there- 
in, as well as we ſee any object at due Diſtance directly before 
us. Thus he that is travelling on a Road cannot ſee thoſe that 
tome behind or are gone far before him; but he who from 
ſome Eminence beholds the abe Road from end to end, views 
at once all the diftant travellers ſucceeding one another. But 
this, I think, is ſo evident in itſelf that neither Argument 
nor Simile can make it more ſo; See Martiz's Diſcourſe of Na- 
tural Religion Bart 1. C. 8. or Note 76. 


Hence then appears the Impropriety of thoſe Terms, Divine - 


Preſeience, Predeſtination, Ic. which have ſa long puzled the 
World to no manner of Purpoſe; And the only Concluſion 
at aſt muſt be, that all things which ever avere or will be, 
which with reſpect to ſome former or latter times, and to Per- 
ſons placed therein, may be call'd paft or future, are always 
equally and at once preſent to the view of God; that to him 
ſirt!y and abſolutely a thouſand Years are as ene Day, and on- 
Day as a thouſand Years, and that whatever Difficulties ſeem to 
utend this conception of things being ſucceſ{ve-to us, and not 
ſo to him, can be no Argument againſt the Matter itſelf, which 
b demonſtrable 3 but only one of the many Inſtances of the 
CORE Human Underſtanding in things pertaining un) 
10% * 
Againſt the common Notion of Eternity, ſee the SpeBatar, 
N. 590. or M. Hale's Prim. Orig. of Manking, 5. 1. c. 6; 
. 123. ora Philoſophical — &c. by Seth Ward, p. 23. or 
orew's Cofmologia Sacra, H. i. c. 1. par. g. or Od. Thealogia 
utvralis, p. 220. W . 
Both this Attribute and Omnipreſence are alſo well treated 
& by J. Smith, in his Diſcqurſe concerning the Exiftence and 
Nature of God, C. 2.4. 4. . Select Diſcourſes, p. 125, 126; 
Cc. and by D. Martys. Diſcourſe of Natural Religion Part 1. 
C. 7. and Dr. Sherlock on the Trinity p. 76, &c. | : 
R. d.] © Here we find certain Chains of Cauſes and Ef 
ein and many Parts of this Syfem owing their Exifence, 
| and the manner of their Exiſtence, to a preceding Cauſe, con · 
quently we cannot, with any Poſſibility of Reaſon, aſſert 
hat the achole Syſtem exiſts without a Caule, for this is the 
ne ds ta aſſerz that the Parts do nat belong jo the a 
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Again, a material Syſtem com poſed of Parts that are 4 


able, cannot exiſt without a Cauſe diftin# from, and priur to N 
* ſuch a Syſtem. For wherever there is a Change, there muſt ce 
be a Cauſe of that Change, otherwiſe there would be a Bl. W 
« ginning without a Cauſe. The Cauſe of this Change can- all 
© not be in the materials of this Syſtem for the very ſame Res. en 
« ſon; therefore it muſt be in ſomething 4%indt from and pri- fit 
© or to the Syſtem itſelf. The ſame will be the Caſe as to tr 
Motion in a material Syſtem; there is no Motion but what ce 
« is the effect of a former Motion, conſequently there is no af 
Motion in ſuch a Syſtem which has been from Eternity, or is 
* which has not been Cauſed, &c. * | bu 
From the Inperfection allo, or Unhappineſs which we ſee tur 
in this Syſtem, in Man particularly; from the Frame and tis 
* Conſtitution of it, tis evident that it did not exiſt without: ſap 
5 cauſe, ach 
© The Queſtion then will be, what is the Cauſe of its Ex- but 

© iſtence? Now that cannot be in z/e/f, for then a thing Reſ 
s would be before it was, which is a Contradiction. It fob ett 
« lows then, that ſome other Being is the Cauſe of its Exit. Why 
c ence; and the next Queſtion will be, d is this Being? or v 
Now as whatever began to exiſt muſt owe its Exiſtence to þ 
« ſome preceding Cauſe; ſo that Cauſe, if it has not exiſted Whi 
« eternally, muſt likewiſe owe its Exiſtence to ſome other pre- Pen 
« ceding Cauſe, and that to another, and ſo on till we aſcend tivel 
« to(the fu Cauſe, or to) a Being that is Eternal, and exili has 1 
« abſolutely avithout Cauſe. And that there is ſuch a Being Ur h 
is evident, otherwiſe, as nothing could begin to exiſt with. from 
cout a Cauſe, ſo nothing that is not eternal could ever hare his o. 
«£ exiſted . 19; ene 
[R. e.] That the Idea of Self Exiflence can imply nothing Whic 
more than a Negation of Dependence on any Cauſe; and that the la 
neceſſity of Exiflence can only be conſider'd as a Conſequence one. 
reſulting from ſuch * Wn ſeems very clear. A Being fral 1 
which is the firſt of all Cauſes, itſelf abſolutely uncauſed, Bring 
cannot have any thing in any manner of Conception prior No 
it, or which may be tonſider'd as a poſitive Ground of its Ex. uſuall 
iſtence. We can therefore only prove his Exiſtence a wm—_ - : 
| | 
Finn 

other 


* See Colliber's Impartial Enquiry, p. 31, 32, C. 

+ Enquiry, p. 11, 12, 18, ＋ Fee alſo Dr. — do. 
Boyle's Lect. Serm. 6. p. 127, Sc. 5th Edit. and the dle hich 
Authors referred to in Note 3. 
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ori and argue from the manner of it in a negative way. Sec 
Note 4. From the order of Cauſes we gather that he maſt ne- 
ceſſirily have been from all Eternity, otherwiſe his Exiſtence 
would have aroſe from nothing ; and that he muſt continue to 
all Eternity, otherwiſe an end would 'be put to that Exiſt- 


ence by nothing, But this is ſtil] only a Con/equential Neceſ- 


fity ariſing from the Abſurdity which would attend the con- 


trary Sup; ofitions, and to infer any thing from hence con- 


cerning the Modus of the Divine Reing ſeems to be building 


a great deal more on this Argument than it will bear. This 
is indecd a Reaſon by which we find that he mult always exiſt, 
but it is a Reaſon to us only, and does not affect his own Na- 
tare, or the Cauſe of it, and when it is apply'd to that, I think 
tis uſed equivocally. Conceiving that he cannot poſſibly be 
ſuppoſed not to exiſt, is far from conceiving how or uby he 
attually does exift 3 we can eaſily ſhew a Reaſon fat the one, 
but it ſeems above human Comprehenſion ta account in any 
Reſpect for the other: Nay, the Attempt ta do it ſeems alto» 
ether as abſurd and uſeleſs, as endeavouring to ſhew how or 
why a thing is what it is: How a Firſt Cauſe is a firſt Cauſe ; 
or why Truth is Trath. | 
Farther: This eternal Being, we fay, is Independent ; or, 
which is the ſame thing, Self exiſtent, i. e. his Exiſtence de- 
pends upon nothing BeH himſelt ? But does it therefore poſi- 
tively depend upon himſelf? Will it follow that becauſe he 
has no external Cauſe, therefore he muſt have an internal one ? 
Ur becauſe no ground or reaſon of his Exiſtence can be drawn 
from any other Subſtance, therefore one muſt be contained in 
bis oaen Subftance, or felf? This is uſing the Word Self-exift- 
ente in two different Senſes, both as negative and poſiti ve, 
_ have no manner of Connection with _ other, — 
the latter of which will perhaps appear to no very g 
one. It is not then — — hat there needs any Phy- 
oY Reajon at all for the Exiſtence of the eternal, independent 
eng. 
Near, Secondly, if there did, would this Neceſſity of Nature 
uſually affigned as ſuch, ſerve for that Purpoſe. For firſt it is 
not the Suh ance itſelf, that would be to make the ſame thing 
the Ground of itſelf; which is nonſenſe. Tis therefore a Per- 
fin, Property or Attribute of that Subſtance (we know no 
other Diſtinction) and as ſuch muſt, in the Order of our I- 
dis, be Conſequent upon the exiſtence of that Subſtance in 
eh it is ſuppoſed to inhere. Whatever it is, it has in ſome 
| reſpect 
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reſpe& or other a relation to the Subject to which it belongs, 
Let it then be an Attribute ſui generis, cujus cunque generis (if 
we mean any thing at all by this Word) it muſt be predicated 
of, and preſuppoſe its Subject and conſequently cannot, accord - 
ing to the Order of our Ideas, be the antecedent ground or 
foundation of it. And to endeavour to clear it (as ſome do) by 
making it not an Attribute of the Subſfance, but of the attributs 
of the Subſtance ; or as they phraſe it, 1 of a Projer- 
ty; is only thurſting it till farther back, and making it poſte- 
— in conception to beth the Subſtance and its Attribute o 
roperty. | 
But Thirdly, ſuppoſing this Neceſſity, this Ground or Reaſa, 
could be conſider'd as antecedent to the Divine Nature, and in- 
ferring its actual exiſtence, we are got upon one Step farther yes; 
for, will there not be the ſame neceſſity for demanding a reafo 
for that reaſon, @ ground for that ground, and ſo on in infnituy? 
And what ſhall we get by ſuch an endleſs progreſſion ? Why 
fhould we not ſtop at a firſt Being, as well as at this Ground, 
which muſt itſelf want a Foundation if the other does, fince 
there cannot be any intuitive Knowledge in either; and the 
fame reaſons which are given for ſtopping at this Ground will 
hold equally for ſtopping before we come at it, and convince 
us that we might as well, or perhaps better, acquieſce in thy 
«2ual Exiſtence of the firſt Being. We muſt then reſt ſome- 
where: We muſt either admit one firſt Cauſe of all Things 
and Qualities, itſelf exiſting without Cauſe (for that is imphy i 
in its being call'd the firſt or an infinite ſeries of Reings ei- 
iſting without any original Caufe at all; i. e. either ome one 
thing muſt be without a Cauſe or every thiyg. 

Here then are two Nifficulties ; the leſs is to be choſen; 
let us ſee which that is. Now if the Manner of Exiſtence in all 
theſe Beings were entirely the ſame, ] grant it would be ascaly 
to ſuppoſe all of them exiſting without a Cauſe, as One. But 
here I think lies the Difference : There was a time when 
of them, except one, were indifferent either to exiſtence or un 
2 were nothing. Therefore for them that were onc* 
indifferent to exiſtence or non-exiſtence, to be actually dete 
into Exiſtence, to be brought from nothing into ſomething, % 
made what they once were not; is a real change, an ac an 
ect, and as ſuch, muſt require ſome changer, | cauſe. But 
on the other hand, all that we know of this one Being, is, that! 
you exiſts and alway: did ſo; that it never had a Beginning © 
its exiflence, was never changed from what it is, never * 
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nor room for 4 ground or cauſe. Nay, to aſſign one in any 
teſpet priar to its exiſtence, as it muſt be ſuppoſed td be 
if conſider'd as a Cauſe; (and it muſt be conſiderd as a 
Cauſe, or extrinſic Principle, if conſider'd at all? I mean 
ſo as to be made any uſe of in the preſent Qyeſtion; or to 
infer any thing concerning actual Exiſtence) I ſay; to aſſign 
my Ground prior to the exiſtence of this Being, would be to 
prove this Being. not eternal, nor the firſt Cauſe: as at- 


ing do ſhew that propoſition not to be ſelf-evident by aſ- 
ſigning a clearer, 5 | 
Now to lay down ſome neceſſ ij, ground, or reaſon of Exiſt- 
ence, muſt either be to propoſe it by way of Cauſality, or to fix 
no manner of Idea at all to theſe Wards: and indeed no 
manner of Idea ſeems poſſible to be fix d to them, which is not 
utterly inconſiſtent With exiſting without Cauſe, as that Be- 
ing is prov'd to exiſt. For why do we conſider that Ground or 
Reaſon in tbe order 7 bur Ideas as anticedent to the Exiſtence of 
the Being, otherwiſe than as it ſeems in the Order of Nature an- 
teredent j neceſſary to the Exiſtence of that Being? To which 
nevertheleſs we allow, that no Thing, Mode, Quality whatſo- 
ever can be really antecedent. - The Caſe will be no better if 
we imagine this neceſſity co-etaneons, or co-exiſſent with the 
Exiſtence of the Being which is ſupported by it; Since this 
ls to ſuppoſe that actually exiſting already, in order to the 
Eriſtence of which this zecefity is introduced; and alſo 
ſeems much the fame as an effect co-exiftent with its 
Cauſe, For as we ſaid before, this Neceſity muſt either be 4 
Cauſe, or nothing at all to the preſent purpoſe, And that it 
Was propoſed as ſuch by the Author that introduced it, is I think 
pretty plain, from his terming it ſometimes.a formal Cauſe, 

ad ſometimes one which operdtes *, 
The whole Caſe then ſeems to ſtand thüs. On the one 
and there is a certain alteration made, a poſttive ect pro- 
wced without a Cauſe 3 which is a clear Contradiction. On 
tie other hand there is a difficulty indeed, but not an apparent 
ontradiftion : There is ſomewhat exiſting of which we can 
dite vo account (the manner of whoſe Exiſtence is differen 
rem 
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* See Dr. Clarke's Anſwer to the 3d. Letter, p 473+ and 
Anſwer to the Gch. p. 488. Lines 1, 8, 35. Seventh Edition: 


er produced: Here is no ef, and thereſdre no reaſon: 


tempting to prove a ſelſevident propoſition is endeavour- 
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from that of any thing elſe) which will admit of no 
the Idea of which is entirely repugnant to that of Cauſality, 

This may be hard to conceive, but cannot be deny'd with- 
out affirming ſomething worle, namely an expreſs contradic- 
tion, as has been ſhewn above. In order to ſet this in as clear 
a light as is poſſible, I ſhall take the Liberty to inſert a Paſſage 
from the learned Writer cited in Note 3. and 9. The Ide 
of a Self-Exiſtent Being is the Iden of a Beiag that akvay 
* was, is, and will be, becauſe he always was, Is, and will be 
« infinitely able to be. If you ask why he is ſo, I know not; 
Why | believe fo, I think I know; it is becauſe he has in fat 
« exiited from all Eternity, which he could not have done, had 
he not been infinitely able to exiſt. If you aſk after the 
ground or foundation of this infinite Ability, it is the ame 
* that is the ground or foundation of all his other Pertedtions, 
his infinite Nature, Eſſence or Subſtance ; if you aſk farther 
for the ground of that, I muſt call it trifling : if you aflgn 
* abſolute Neceſfity, | muſt aſk what's next? Or what tit 
means? Or refer you to the Indian Philoſopher's Elephart 
* and Jortoiſe, as the beſt comment upon abſolute, antecedent 
« Nece/fity.” 

Neko need we run ourſelves into ſuch Abſurdities as theſe 
This independent Being exiſts becauſe it does exiſt ; or, it exili 
by chance. Since it is enough for us to ſay, There can be 1 
Reaſon why it does exiſt ; or, which is the very ſame thing {ll 
no Cauſe, either Eficient or Formal; no. cauſal Neceflity, dt 
antecedent Ground of its Exiſtence. . 

I ſhall only beg leave to obſerve one thing more in th 
place, namely, that all the abovementioned reaſoning avout 
weceſſary exiflence ſeems to be built upon that falſe Man 


f ſe nt 
Mere | 


which Leibnits lays down as the foundation of all Philo * 
phy (and which Dr. Clarke was very ready to grant him, face d, 
1t was the foundation of his own Book on the divine Atti * D 
butes) namely, that Nothing is avithout a reaſon, by it is rathi 1; _ 
than not, and why it is fo rather than other<viſe. Tho' the D g * 8 
is ſoon forced to deny this very Principle, when lin his V9 be 


of conſidering Time and Space) he propoſes the mere Wills 
God, as the only reaſon why the World was created at fach 
certain period of time, and in ſuch a particular point of Space « 
Of which Divine Il}, or of its determination, according! 


bend ſup⸗ 
kimlelf, there can poſibly be no manner of regen, ſince 1 4 


® 34. Reply, Ne. 5. p. 81. 
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poſes theſe effects of the divine Will to be, in every poſſible 
manner of Conception, abſolutely equal and indifferent, and 
eonſequently it would be abſurd to ſuppoſe any reaſon of ſuch 
ſpecial Vill, or ſuch particular determination. If then we 
may ſuppoſe two things in nature abſolutely and in every 
relpect egual (which Leibnitz, to be conſiſtent with himſelf, 


g and I believe for no ſufficient reaſon elſe, found it neceſſary 
K to deny) the preference of one of theſe before the other mult 


be abſolutely without a reaſon. And tho? there may be a ſuf- 
ficient reaſon for a perſon's acting in general, rather than not 
acting at all, yet (as Leibnitz well obſerves ) except there 
be one alſo for his acting in a certain particular manner, which 
in the preſent Caſe there cannot be (according to Dr. Clarke's 
own Conceſhon ) the abovementioned Principle is intirely 


7 overthrown. See more of this in Note 42, and the latter part 
oi N. 45. 
= The ſame Argument will hold againſt Locke*'s Hypothe- 


is of Anxiety, if it be conſidered as the ſole and abſolute 
determiner to all Action f, ſince it can never determine the 
Mind to Will one Action before another, where both are en- 
tirely equal; of which kind numberleſs occur in life, as will 


ho be ſhewn at large in its proper place. 

11 (k. f] Fora Being to be limited, or deficient in any refpect. 

we Is t0 be dependent on ſome other Being in that reſpect, which 
pave it juit ſo much and no more || ; conſequently that Be- 


ing which in an reſpe& depends upon any other, is not limit- 
ec or deficient at all, For tho* Figure, Divifibility, &c. 
and all manner of Limitation, is in one Senſe (wiz. in Beings 
tjentially imperfect) as Dr. Clarke obſerves “, properly a 
mere Negation or Defedt; yet in another, vix. in a Being which 


Ain 

— i cllentially perfect in any reſpect, Finiteneſs muſt be con- 
ſince end as a pſtive Effe& of ſome Cauſe reſtraining it to a cer- 
Ati en Degree. In all Beings capable of Quantity, Increaſe &c. 
bed conſequently uncapable of Perfection or abſolute Infinity ; 


m:tation or Defe4 is there a neceſſary conſequence of Exi- 


ne, and clolely connected with it, and is only a Negation of 
lat Perfection which is entirely incompatible with their Eſſence 3 
and 


* 
5th Letter No. 17. p. 169. 
T No. 1, 2. p. 12. of bis — Reply. 
See Note 45 
|| Sce Scott in Note 21. 
% Dem. p. 56, 57. 5th Edit. 
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and therefore in theſe it requires no farther Cauſe. But in a h 
ing naturally capable of Perfection or abſolute Infinity, all ls 
perfection or Finiteneſs, as it does not neceſſarily flow from tl! 
Nature of that Being, it ſeems to require ſome ground or 16 
ſon, which reaſon ,muſt therefore be foreign to 1t, and conſe 
quently is an effect of ſome other, external Cauſe, and con(s 
quently cannot have place in the Firſt Cauſe. That this Þ6 
ing is capable of Perfection or abſolute Infinity, appear, [ 
think, from. hence, that he is manifeſtly the Subject of one 
Infinite or perfect Attribute, vix. Eternity, or abſolute in: 
riable Exiſtence. His Exiſtence has been. ſnetyn to he perl 
in this one reſpect, and therefore it may be perſect in ever} 
other alſo. Now that which is the Subject of one Infinite At 
tribute or Perfection, and may have others ſo too, muff hare 
all of. them Infinitely or in Perfection: Since, to have ary 
Perfe&ions in a finite limited manner when the Subject and 
theſe Attributes are both capable of ſtrict Infinity, would be the 
foremention'd: abſurdity of poſitive Limitation without a Ca. 
This method of arguing, will prove any Perfection to be n 
the Deity infinito modo, when woe have onde ſhewn that it be 
longs to him at all: at leaſt, will ſhew that it is unreaſonad 
for us to ſuppoſe it limited, when we can find no-manner d 
Ground for any Limitation, which is as far as we need, or pe 
haps can go. - 3 2 
R. g.] That the Word God is generally underſtood ni no 
relative Senſe ſee Newton. Princ. Schol. Gen. ſub. fin. p. 5% 
c. zd. Edit, or Maxabel's Apendix to Cumberland, p. '% 
or Chambers under the Word Gad. 1 
To ſhew that there is only one Eternal Self-exiſtent Bens 
which bears the Relation uf God to us, ſeems to be going not 
far as either is neceſſary ot natural Light will lead us. As Dr 
Clarke's Demonitration of this and: ſeveral other Attributes app 
entirely founded on his Idea of Necefity of Exiſtence, a th 
alſo is on Space, Duration &c “, they muſt ſtand or fall og: be 
cher.. They who endeavour to deduce it from Independt | 
or Ounipotence evidently preſuppoſe it in their definition 
theſe Attributes, | ho 3 +a me 
The foregoing Paſſage and part of Note 10, to which it reſeh 
having been called in Queſtion by the Author of Calas 
. Conviction, or, a Vindication of the Plea for bane 


58, &c. I ſhall endeavour to explain them in cat 
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Kon. The Phenomena of Nature lead us up to one firſt Cauſe, 
achich is ſufficient for their Production, and therefore none elſe are 
receſary; i. e. 2 to the Production of theſe Phenome- 
na, according to the former Senfe of Necaſſity laid down in p. 
23+. and which is the only Senſe that Word could be ap- 
ply'd in here without Equi vocation. And tho" ſeveral. mare in- 
dependent Beings might poſſibly exiſt, yet wwould they be ny Gods to 
25; they would have no relation to us, nor aue any thing to do with 
them; 1. e. if the Suppofition of their Exiſtence were not re- 
quiſite to the Production of this Syſtem we could perceive na- 
neceſſity for it at all, we could never diſcover it by our rea - 
ſon, and therefore it would be nothing to us. And tho' two 
or three ſuch Beings ſhould exiſt and a& in the Formation 
and Government of their diſtinct Syſtems, or agree in one, yet 
till their Exiſtence and Operations were made known to us, 
and a natural Relation diſcover'd, nothing woul-; be owing 
from us to them, they would have no religious or moral Rela- 
tion to us (if I may ſo ſpeak)'we ſhould have no reaſon to call a- 
ny more than one of them our Creator, Preſerver, and Gover- 
nour, which Senſe the Word God more eſpecially bears, as this 
Author I'm ſure will not deny. Y 
Since the ſame Reaſon holds for no more than one ſuch, to ſup- 
poſe more than one is at leaſt ns INT By an unreaſonable 
Suppoſition here I mean a groundleſs one, or that which has 
no reaſon to ſupport it, as the ſame Word is uſed concerning 
Infinity, p. 63%. It is unreaſonable for us to ſuppoſe it limited 
zo hen ave can find u manner of Ground for any Limitation. Such 
Suppoſitions as theſe ought never to be built on in philoſophy, 
but yet when they are advanced I ſhould not think that my 
not ſeeing any reaſon for them is an effectual contutation of 
them. There may be many Beings in Nature that have no 
apparent relation to any thing I know of, and conſequently 
lor or againſt whoſe Exiſtence I can find no reaſon. I ſhould 
be glad therefore to ſee upon what this Author grounds the fol- 
lowing Conſequence which he adds, the ſame Reaſon holds 
for no more than one, therefore there is but one:*——If by the 
Word Reaſon he means a Reaſon a priori, I muſt expect ſome 
better Proof of it then I have hitherto been able to meet with 
belore I can admit it: And it was excluſively of any ſuch. 
tat I aTerted that ebey ao endeavour to deduce the Unity from 
Irdependence or Omnipatence, preſrppoſe it in their Definition o 
G theſe 
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theſe Attributes; which I think they do in the following man- 
ner. Having proved the Exiſtence of ſome firſt Cauſe, which 
as ſuch can depend upon no other Cauſe for its Being and Per. 
fections, and therefore mult exiſt alone or be originally ſelf ex- 
tent; (all which is demonſtrable, but does not ſhew us w 
there may not be twenty ſuch firſt Cauſes, all underived and 
far independent ) having got thus far in their Proof of Indepen- 
dence, they add another Idea to it and include an abſolute In- 
dependence in every reſpect, an infinite extent or exerciſe of 
its ſeveral Attributes on every Being in Nature; which ſuppo- 
ſes that there are no other Beings of equal Perfections with 
himſelf, but that he exiſts alone, or is 60 dexiſtent in another 
Senſe of theſe Words, which does not at all follow from the form- 
er. In like manner inſtead of defining Omnipotence to be Power 
perfect in kind, which has no defect or mixture of weakneſs 
in it, ora Power in God over every thing which he has pro- 
duced, (which is enough for our purpole, and all perhaps 
that can be ſtriftly demonſtrated, but yet does not infer Unity) 
they make it a Power over every thing which exiſts beſide 
himſelf, which again ſuppoſes that there are no Beings of the 
ſame kind with himſelf, which I apprehend to. be begging the 
Queſtion. If this Author takes theſe two Attributes in the 
larger Senſe, I ſhould be oblig'd to him for a Proof of them 
from any Medium but that of antecedent Neceſſity, which I fear 
is a Principle that may with equal Reaſon be brought to prove 
any thing. I muſt confeſs that to me who am oblig'd to draw 
all my Notions and Arguments concerning the Deity from his 
Effetts, it would be difficult to demonſtrate againſt the Sup- 
poſition of more than one uncaus'd active Beings governing in 
their ſeveral Provinces, and each producing (not whatever, 
was abſolutely poſſible or fit to be produced but) what was 
poſſible or fit for him to produce; tho' I don't know any 
Ground for ſuch a Suppoſition. 1 ſhall make no obſervation 
on this Author's eight Arguments for the Unity till he has tu 
- ken an Opportunity (as he promiſes +) to conſider what has 
been faid againſt the Principles on which they are founded, 
which I heartily deſire, His Appendix ſhall be examin'd in 
its proper place. f 
[R. h.] We cannot include any ſuch Notion in Omnipre- 
ſence, as makes the Deity preſent in his ſimple Efſence to (1. e. co- 


exLenced or co expauded with) every eint of —— 
ment 
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»-1fity* ; fince this Idea of Extenfion, or Expanſion, ſeems 
plainly inconſiſtent with that fmple Eſſence +. Not that we 
ſuppoſe theſe Attributes of Knowledge and Power acting ſepa- 
rate from his Eſſence ; but we ſuppoſe his Eſſence to have no 
more relation to the Idea of Space, Place, where, &c. than ei- 
ther of theſe Attributes has 1. | Ys - 
Dr. Clarke's Query, ho can it be ſhewn upon any other 
Principle than that of Neceſſary Exiſtence, that his gowern- 
ing Wiſdom and Powtr muſt be pre/ent in thoſe boundleſs 
Spaces where we know. of no Phenomena or Effects to prove 
its Exiſtence ||?” is well anſwer'd by Epiſcopius. ' I ſhall 
give it in his own Words. Hoc (nempe Deum efſe extra 
nundum) non modo prorſus eſt exam21:;lor, ſed etiam valde 
* abſardum ; quia totum atque omne illud ſpatium quod extra hunc 
* mundum eſſe dicitur, nibil omni no reale eft, ſed pure pute ima- 
ęginarium, & prorſus nibilum; ut autem Deus eſſe dicatur in 
pure pute imaginario, & prorſus nibilo, per ſe abſurdum eſt: 
© quia eſſe in dicit realem habitudinem aut denominationem ab co 
* in quo quid exiſtit : Realis autem habitudo & denominatio à ni- 
* hilo, five. ab eo quod nibil reale eft, * nullo modo poteſt. 
* Dicere Deum ibi habere intrinſicam & abſolutam preſentiam 


qua in ſe ipfa realiter exiſtit, eft fingere preſentiam fine Relati- 


© one aut denominatione ad id cui quid preſents efſe dicitur, quod. 
© implicat contradictionem. Intrinfica enim five abſoluta praſen- 
* tia, qua quid in ſe ipſo realiter exiſtit, non eft preſentia in ni- 

* hilo; ſed mera eſſentia five exiſtentla extra nibilum 5. i 
That a wiſe and powerful Being 4nows and a&s upon all parts 
of the Univerſe is plain from Efe&s, but to go beyond this 
into what is call'd extramundan? Space, and prove the Exiſt- 
ence of Knowledge and Power where there is nothing to which 
they can be referred; nothing to be known or acted upon, is to 
us incomprehenſible. And no leſs fo to ſpeak of — ae 
of theſe Attributes, or of a Being endowed with them, ( viz. 
an immaterial unextended one) to any point or Part of Ex- 
tenſion ; except it be metaphorically, as eternal Truths are 
laid to be the ſame in every time and place, &c. Tho' in rea- 
hty they have no relation. to either one or other, but are in- 
G 2 commenſurate 


Dr. Clarke's Demonſt. p. 47, 

+ See Note 6. 

T See Note 7. 

ll. Anfaver to 7th Letter, p. 498. 
Ii. Theol, L. 4. C 13. p. 394. 
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commenſurate to and of a nature = different from both 
Time and Space, as we obſerved in R. c. 

To argue that every Subſtance which affects another muſt 
be preſent to it, from the old Maxim that nothing can a# where 
it is not, is ſtill ſuppoſing that a Spirit exiſts ſomewhere, or is 
circumſcribed by ſome Parts of Space: Tis confining its Ex- 
iſtence to one particular Mode, concerning the Modality of 
which we can only reaſon negatively, iz. that it is not the 
ſame as that of Matter, or by way of Extenſion in any Senſe. 

To the trite Objection, that what has no Magnitude, or is 
no <vhere, is therefore Nothing, ſee a ſufficient Anſwer in Cud- 
«worth, p. 770, to 778, &c. How this agrees with Phil's 
Paradox, that God is every where and yet no where, ſee ibid. p. 

73. But the ſtrongeſt Confirmation of this Opinion, -which 


r. More ſtiles Nullibiſm, may be drawn from the learned Dru 


Arguments againſt it in his Exchir. Metaph. C. 27. 

R. i.] By the above mentioned Pleaſure or natural God, 
I mean that Pleaſure which every one feels in himſelf. By 
the Production of it here I underſtand both the producing 
ſuch in himſelf, and alſo in others; to both which he is e- 
qually determin'd by his Nature, tho' from quite different 
Principles. To the former he is directed by Self-Love: To 
the latter by a certain difintereſted benevolent Inſtinct or Af- 
fection; and that which determines him to approve this Aﬀec- 
tion and the Actions flowing fro11 it is called his moral Senſe. 
The former of theſe Inſtincts, as it implies Increaſe of Hap- 
pineſs, is only applicable to finite, imperfe& Creatures: The 
latter may be common to us and the Deity ; Who could have 
been determin'd to create us only by ſuch a diſintereſted Be- 
nevolent Affection as this is ſuppoſed to be. This is always 
approved by the Moral Senſe ; tho' it may be doubted whe- 
ther ſuch a Senſe be confined entirely to it. See Butler's Diſ- 
ſert. on the Nature of Virtue p. 315. 

The Object of both thefe Inſtincts is natural Good; and, 1 
think, moral Good may be allowed to conſiſt in the Proſecution 
of cither, or both of them together, ſo long as the former s 
in due Subordinat.on to the latter. & 

That all rhe Netion we can poſſibly frame of Moral God 
or Eid, of 3 71tre or Vice, fc. conſiſts entirely in promoting 
this natural Good or Eau is ſufficiently confirmed by Sherlock *. 
* Whereas, ſays he, we diſtinguiſu between Moral and _ 
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Or Judgment, p. 20, to 24 
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« Gud and Evil; the only difference between them is this, that 
« Moral Good and Evil is in the Will and Choice, Natural 
* Good and Evil is in the Nature of things ; that which is good 
« or hurtful to ourſelves or others, is naturally Gord or Evil; 
« to love, to chuſe, to de that which is good or hurtful to our- 
« ſelves or others, is morally Good or Evil; or is the Good or 
Evil of our Choice or Afions. If you will but recolle& your 
« ſelves, you will find that you have no other notion of Good 
« or Evil but this: when you ſay ſuch a Man has done a very 
« Gord or very Evil Action, what do you mean by it? Do 
you not mean that he has done ſomething very good or very 


« hurtful to himſelF or others ? When you hear that any Man 


has done Good or Evil, is not the next Queſtion, what good 
© or what hurt has he done? And do not you mean by this, 
Natural Good or Evil ? Which is a plain Evidence, that 
you judge of the Moral Good or Evil of AXRions, by the 
Natural Goad or Evil which they do'. See more on this 
Subject delivered in the ſame Place, with an elegance and 
perſpicuity peculiar to that Author. And to the ſame purpoſe 
5 Turner's Diſcourſe of the Laws of Nature and the Reaſon of 
their Obligation. 

This ſeems to be the ultimate Criterion of that Fitneſs, Con- 
gruitz, Reaſonableneſi and Relatian of Things, ſo often repeated 
by ſome late Writers, wwithout or beyond which I can fix no 
meaning at all to theſe Words. And this Criterion ſhould I 
think, have been more clearly and diſtinctly ſpecify'd. For 
when you ſay any thing is ft; muſt we carry our Enquiries 
no farther ? Is it not a very proper Queſtion, to aſk, for what 
is it ft? Fit, Congruous, &c. (as well as the Word Neceſſary, 
are mere relative terms (as we obſerved in Note 4.) and evi - 
Cently refer to ſome End, and what can the end be here but 
Happinefs *? Theſe Relations, &c. may perhaps in ſome to · 
lerable Senſe be called Eternal and Immutable, becauſe when- 
ever you ſuppoſe a Man in ſuch certain Circumſtances, ſuch 
7 a and Obligations did or will always certainly 
ollow +, 

What is now good for me in theſe Circumſtances and Re- 
pets, will always be ſo in the ſame Circamſtances and Re- 


G 3 ſpects, 


* See an excellent Piece entitled, Divine Benevolence; par- 
ticularly, pages 15, 22, 30, 31, 32. | 

See Locke's Eſſay, B. 4. C. 11. F. 14. or Turner on the 
was of Nature, aud their Obligation, J. 20. or Nate 52+ 
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ſpects, and can never be alter'd without altering the Nature 
of things, or the preſent Syſtem : but we cannot imagine theſe 
Relations therefore to be any real Entities, or to have exiſted 
from all Eternity, or to be antecedent to, or independent cf 
the Will of God himſelf; as ſome Writers ſeem to have done, 
if they had any determinate meaning at all (for which See Mr, 
Hutcheſon's Illuſtrat. F. 2- p.'250, 251:) We cannot, I fay, 
imagine them to be either ſtrictly eternal or independent of the 
Will of God, becauſe they muſt neceſſarily preſuppoſe a deter- 
mination of that Will, and are in truth only Conſequences of 
the Exiſtence of things proceeding from that Determina- 
tion“. Much leſs can we apprehend how theſe Relation, 
&c. Are to be choſen for their oaun Sakes and intrinfic Worth; 
© or have a full obligatory Power antecedent to any reward 
or puniſhment annexed either by natural Conſequence or jo- 
* fitive Appointment to the Obſervance or Neglect of them f. 
Since the Natural Good or Happineſs conſequent upon and 
connected with the Obſervance of them, is to us their ſole 
Criterion, the Argument and Indication of their Werth, the 
Ground of all their Obligation. - - 9 ö 
The Notion of abſtract Fitneſs is pretty well handled by 
Turner. The Laws of Nature [or which is the ſame, Na- 
* tural Right and Wrong] are ſuch Laws and Rules of Life, 
as to the Breach of which there is a natural Puniſhment an- 
F nexed, For to ſay a thing is eſſentially good or evil, to call 
* it by hard Names, and to affirm-that it hath a Natural Tur- 
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* pitude; or, to paſs a Compliment upon it, and call it a a 

Moral Rectitude, and ſuch likezfine ſcholaſtic Terms. with a 

out aſſigning a particular Reaſon of Intereſt, why we ſhould 8 

go the one or avoid the other, is as much as to ſay, a thing P 

is good for nothing; or it is bad, but we know not Why; 6 

or it is good of bad, for a Woman's Reaſon, becauſe it i: 

And this Reaſon will ſerve as well to prove that Murder * 
or Adultery are good things, as that they are bad ones J. 0 

The Laws of Nature, therefore, have every one of them 5 

© their Sanction in thempelves||, i. e. ſome things natur = 

© tend to our Happineſs, and others to our Miſery, and for 

© that Reaſon they b:come natural Laws to us, or are 1 0 

0 63 £5.74 . = 13 . 

* See our Author, C. 1. F. 3. par. 9. and C. 5. 5. 1. Pal. 90 
23. Sc. and Note 52 e ; * 
» + Evidences ef Nat and Rev, Religion, prop. 1. f. 7. P. 21— if 

| Laws Nat. &c. 5. 1. l {614 f % ĩ 
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direct our Actions by; and we are ob/ig'd to do the one and 
« avoid the other upon a Principle of Self-happineſs, and 
« Self-preſervation, which is the very Root and Spring of all 
Obligation whatſoever *. 

« From whence we may diſcern the Vanity and Folly of 
« thoſe learned Men, who are uſed to talk fo loudly of - 
« tial Rectitudes, and eternal Notions, and I know not what 
« phantaſtical Ideas, in an abſtracted way; whereas. there is 
indeed nothing which is either good or bad merely by it 
« but every thing which is good, is good, that is, uſeful to. 
« ſomething; and every thing which is bad, is fo with refer- 
« ence to ſome Nature or other, to which it is more or leſs 
+ pernicious and deſtructive: from whence it follows (the 
nature of Obligation being a reſult ariſing from the uſeful- 
neſs or hurtfulneſs of a thing propoſed to be the Object ot 
« a free Agent's choice, with reſpect to that Agent which is 
« converſant about it) that all Obligation muſt be not of a 
« ſimple, but of a compound, or concrete nature, and muſt al- 
wars have an inſeparable reſpect to the Intereſt or Happi- 
* nels of thoſe to whom that Obligation is binding. And it 
is not only true, that our Intereſt and our Duty are both of 
them the ſame, but that it is abſolutely impoſſible any thing 
* ſhould be our Duty, which is not our Intereſt into the Bar- 
gain; for no Man can poflibly be obliged to that which all 
things confider'd, will be to his Diſadvantage .“ IM 

Farther, moſt Authors who treat of the Production of this 
Natural Good or Evil in ſuch a manner as to conſtitute Right 
or wrong, moral Good or Evil, e. appear either to equivo- 
cate in a double meaning of the Words : viz. as they imply 
producing Happineſs either in ourſelves alone, or in others, 
(which are two very different things, and ſhould accordingly 
be always Jiſtinguiſi'd) or elſe to be deficient in pointing out 
a Rule, and proving an Obligation to it in the latter Senſe, wiz. 
vith reſpe& to others. This great defect in their Syſtems 
ſeems to ariſe from not ſufficiently attending to the above men- 
don d Moral Senſe or Conſcience, (as the meaning of this latter 
Word is fix'd by Mr. aaa? which is of itſelf both ar 

2 + 8 P 


* Laws of Nat. &c, F 6. 
N Lid. 5. 14. See alſo the Supplement to the Nature -\ 15 
Sacraments, &c. The Eſſay on Moral Obligation, or Divine 7 
wwolence, or Mr. Clarke's Foundation of Morality, or Bp ©: 1 

1 Boy le's Lect. P- 93» Ee. 4 Serm. 2d and 34. 
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and Obligation. As an Infling, it directs us to approve ſuch 
Actions as tend to produce Happineſs in others, and ſo i; a 
Rule whereby we determine all ſuch Actions to be yirtuqus ; 
as it gives us pain, or makes us uneaſy at the Neglect of theſe 
Actions, or at the Practice of the contrary ones, it ſo far oblige; 
us to purſue them, or makes the Practice of them neceſſary to 
our Happineſs: Which is the true meaning of the Word oblige, 
(as was ſhewn in the preliminary Diſſertation; and is proved 
more at large by Cumberland 

That, and that only can be ſaid to oblige us, which is 8 
ceſſary to our Happineſs, and every thing does ſo far oblige as it 
is neceſſary. Now, as the Sum of our Happineſs depends up- 
on the whole of our Exiſtence, that only can be a complete and 
indiſpenſible Obligation, which is equal and commenſurate ta 
the Sum total of our Happineſs. - Or, that Being only can 
abſolutely and effectually oblige us, who has it in his Power 
to make our whole Exiſtence happy or miſerable; and ot 
conſequence, the Deity who alone has that Power, muſt necel- 
arily be taken into all Schemes of Morality, in order to ſuper- 
induce 2 full, adequate Obligation, or ſuch an one as will 
hold at all times, and extend to every Action; and an endes- 
vour to exclude the Conſideration of his Will, or to deduce all 
Obligation from any Principles independent of it, has, | 
think, occaſion'd another great Defect in moſt of our modem 
Syſtems. | „ 

"N B. What has been here ſaid about —_ AfeBion, Me 
ral Senſe, &c. may ſeem to imply that theſe are all innate: 
contrary to what was proved in the Preliminary Diſſertation: 
And indeed this was 3 up at firſt upon a Su poſigion of 
the Validity of that Notion, which many may Ke 5 eſteem 
valid ſtill, and therefore I let the Argument ſtand in the old 
Terms: eſpecially as it it is not at all affected by the Truth or 
Falſity of that Notion ; fince it will really come to the {ame 
thing, with regard to the Moral Attributes of God and the 
Nature of Virtue and Vice, whether the Peity has implantt/ 
theſe Inſtinfts and Affęctions in us, or has framed and dilpe- 
led us in ſuch a manner; has given us ſuch Powers, and pl 
ed us in ſuch Circumſtances, that we muſt neceſſarily aqui? 
tkem ; they'll be alike natural, and equally valuable parts of | 
our Conſtitution in either Senſe; as all Axioms are equally _— 
d EE ce ER Eh of © 
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tain and ſelf-evident in Mr. Locl's Scheme of no innate Prinei- 
les, and the old one. X N 
And tho' I take implanted Senſes, Inſtincts, Appetites, Paſ- 
{ons and AﬀeFions &fc. to be a Remnant of the O/d Philoſophy, 
which uſed to call every thing Innate that it could not account 
tor; and therefore heartily wiſh that they were in one Senſe 
all eradicated, (which was undoubtedly the Aim of that great 
Author laſt mention'd; as it was a natural Conſequence of his 
frt Book) yet as common uſe has fix'd this Notion of Innate- 
veſs to them, I am obliged to follow my Author, and treat 
of them in the common Language. Only let it be obſerved 
kere once for all, that every Argument which is built upon 
| theſe Senſes, Ic. will be equally concluſive whether they be 
implanted or acquired. As to the preſent point in particular, 
Mr. Hutcheſon has fully proved that in fact we are led inſen- 
r fbly, and by the Circumſtances of our Being, to love and 
t 2pprove certain Actions which we call virtuous: Which is 
- enough for my purpoſe as was hinted above. Againſt the 
. Notion of implanted Inflin&s, See Yelthuyſen de Principiis 
1 jaſti & decori, p. 73, &c. Amftel. 1651. or an Eſſay on Moral 
Obligation, Chap. 5. | 
[R. k.] That God muſt have the ſame Judgment and Ap- 


| probation of this Moral Good, which all Rational Beings na- 

mM turally have“; and that we muſt judge of the Nature and 
per fections of the Deity, only by that Nature and thoſe Per- 

l ictions which we derive from him, is I think, very plain: 
tt: | mean, that we muſt not endeavour to conceive. the ſeyeral 
n: Attributes of God by ſub ituting ſomething in him af a quite 
of «ferent kind, and totally diverſe from that which we find in our- 
em ſelves, (as the learned Author of the Procedure of Human Un- 
old drflanding ſeems to declare, p. 13g, and elſewhere) even tho” 
1 or tat could be in ſome reſpects ſimilar and analogous to this: 
ame But we are to ſuppoſe ſomewhat of the very ſame kind and 
the t, the ſame Qualities or Properties in general to be both 
tel n him and us, and then remove all manner of Defe& ox — 
{pe- {ion which attends the particular Modus or Degree of their 
p- Exiſtence, as they are in us. Thus we aſeribe to God all 


kinds of apparent Perfection obſervable in his Creatures, ex- 
cept ſuch as argue at the ſame time Imperfg&ion (v. g. Mo- 
bon, which neceſſarily implies Limitation) or are inconſiſtent 
with 

7 See Scgt's Chriſtian Lit , Part 2, | to . 21 1 
Ls en 1 ye By 1, 33. N 
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witk ſome other and greater Perſection (v. g. Materiality, 
which excludes Knowledge and Liberty *.) We alſo remove | 


from him all want, dependence, alteration, unea/ineſs, &c. In u 
ſhort, all that reſults either from ſimple finiteneſs, or from the 01 
mere Union of two finite imperfe& Subſtances, ſuch as con- F 
ſtitute Man. And when we have thus apply'd every thing in in 
every manner of Exiſtence which ſeems to imply Perfection, n. 
and excluded every thing in every manner of Exiſtence which fa 
implies or includes the contrary, we have got our Idea of an L 
abſolutely perfect Being, which we call God. *Tis therefore ar 
attributing to God ſome real Qualities of a certain determinate D 
kind, (v. g. Knowledge or Power, Goodneſs or Truth) the do 
nature of which Qualities we do perceive, are directly con- du 
ſcious of, and An, which gives us an Idea or Conception ly 
of him, and a proper one too, (it any ſuch Diſtinction of Ideas ſta 
were allow'd) and not imagining ſome others, we cannot tell for 
of what ſort, totally different in nature and kind from any that ſee 
we ever did perceive or know ; which would give us no Idea w. 
or Conception at all of him, either proper or improper. can 
In like manner we frame a partial conception of à Spirit anc 
in general (which we confeſſedly have) not by ſubſtituting be 
ſome properties different in kind from thoſe which we perceive wh 
in our own Spirit ; but by ſuppoſing the very ſame properties the 
z. e. in kind (vix. Thought and Action] to be alſo inherent in 'C 
ſome other immaterial Beings which we therefore call by the 11 
ſame Names. Now this is (as far as it goes) true, real know, ' th 
ledge, and may be apply'd and argu'd on intelligibly: but " 01 
the other would, I fear, take away all poſſibility of arguing in 
about the ſeveral Attributes or Properties of the Deity from m 
thoſe of ourſelves, and vice verſa; all our reaſonings upon lan 
them (as the learned Author ſays of Metaphor, p. 134) would fu 
be precarious, and without any ſolid foundatipn in the Nature ſhall 
of things. Such analogical —— then as that, is (ac ihe 
cording to my Notions of Knowledge) ſtrictly and properly kr a 
none at all; and if the Author uſes Analogy in that Senſe, our 
twill, I believe, be fill taken only for a fort or degree of & or 
Metaphor, after all he has ſaid, in the laſt Chapter of his fir ke i 
Book, to diſtinguiſh them, (aps 
I would here be underſtood to affirm thus much of the yr * 
3 a 1 not 
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oy See Tillotſon, Serm. 76. 24 Vol. Fol. p. 569, Sc. Dr. 
J. Clarke on Moral Evil, p. 95, &c. and Scotts Chrifias 
Life, Part 2. C. 6. 5. 2. P. 447. &c. iſt Edit, 8 
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ple Nature only, or Kind, or our ab/ira# Idea of theſe Qua- 
lities themſelves, and not of the manner of their Exiſtence : 
which two [tho this Author is pleas'd to uſe them promiſcu- 


oully in p. 84, c.] ſeem yet very diſtin Conſiderations. 
For we apprehend ſeveral Properties, or Qualities, as exiſting 
in our own Nature, independent of any particular manner ; 
nay, in very different manners : v. g. Knowledge, either by Sen- 
ſation or re ection, by Deduction or immediate Intuition: 
Love attended with a certain degree of Pleaſure or Pain, Cc. 


Divine Nature in a manner entirely diſſerent from what they 


du of the Divine Being, or of any of his Attributes, is total- 
ly unknown to us, and we can only gueſs at it by ſome di- 
ſtant reſemblance or Analovy; which Analogy I would there- 
fore apply to this Modus of Exiſtence, and to this any; which 
ſeems fulfcient for all the great Purpoſes of Religion, and in 
which Senſe the Notion is exceeding juſt and uſeful, but 
cannot, I think, be extended to our Idea of the avhole Nature 
and Genus of the Attribute itſelf. For if the Divine Attributes 
de toto genere diſtinct and different from thoſe Qualities 
which we eſteem perfections in our ſelves or others, if [as 
the ſame Author urges , ] * the greateft perfection of thoſe 
' Creatures which fall under our Obſervation, and thoſe we find 
ix ourſelves particularly [and theſe he will grant to be all 
that we have any Idea of] are really but ſo many Imperfe2i- 
eri, *when referr'd or attributed to the Divine Nature, as it is 
ir itſelf, in any meaning whatſoever, even with the moſt exalted 
meaning aue can paſſibly annex to them, [the Author under- 
landing, I ſuppoſe, as uſual, the whole Nature and diftin- 
fub.ng kind of thoſe Qualities in themſelves.] Then, how 
ſhall we diſcover which kind of Qualities God prefers before 
the contrary ? How can we be certain that theſe in particu- 
kr are agreeable to him? or how ſhall we hope and endea- 
rour to make ourſelves /ike him? Can we know the nature 
Cone thing by another, entirely different from it? Or can 
ve imitate what we don't at all apprehend? *« It is foolifh, 
(475 A. Bp. Tillotſon] for any Man to pretend that he cannot know 
' what Fuftice, and Goodneſs, and Truth in God are; for if we do 
' net Noa this, "tis all one to us whether God be grod or not; nor 
aul we imitate his Goodneſs : far he that imitates, endeavours 
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and therefore we ſuppoſe that theſe Qualities may exiſt in the 
do in us, and yet be the very ſame Qualities ſtill; which Me- 
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© to be like ſomething that he knows, and muſt of neceſſity hav 
s* ſome Idea of that to which he aims to be like ; ſo that if aue bal 
© no certain and ſettled Notion of the Fuſtice and Goodneſs and 
* Truth of God, he awould he altogether an unintelligible Being : 
* and Religion, which conſiſis in the Imitation of him, quali 
be utterly impoſſible** Theſe Conſequences will hold equally 
againſt the Doctrine deliver'd by our Author in the Sermon 
annex'd, if he did not ſuppoſe that there were ſome Qualities 
in Men in ſome reſpe&s really correſpondent to thoſe in God, and 
ſo very like them that nothing cou'd be more ſo except that 
which exiſts in the very ſame Manner and Degree too, i. e. in 
a perfe one. If this be his meaning, [as is not improbable 
from his Anſwer to the like Objections in F. 22. where he 
declares that the Divine Attributes have much more Reality 
and Perfection in them than the things by which we te- 
preſent them, c.] If, I ſay, he be taken in this Senſe, 
as I would willingly underitand him, he is perfectly clear 
from the exceptions made above. I wiſh the learned Au- 
thor of the Procedure, &c. cou'd be ſhown to be ſo, who is 
generally ſuppoſed to have purſued his notion of Analgy 
farther than moſt Perſons will be able to follow him. As 
He has charg'd our Author with a miſtaken way of treat- 
ing the Subject f, I hope he will be ready to excuſe any 
for obſerving what they conceive to be a miſtake in his own 
method, eſpecially if * endeavour to ſhew directiy that th! 
foundation of Analogy, as he has placed it, is falſe and ground- 
leſt : waich Foundation is the general nature or diſtinguiſh- 
ing kind of theſe Pualities, Now the nature of the foremen- 
tion'd Qualities mult either be wholly the ſame in God and us, 
or wholly different: if the former be maintain'd, then this ana- 
logical Senſe is turn'd into an idertical one; if the latter, then 
can no manner of Reſemblance or Analogy be drawn between 
them; ſince one nature (as has been obſerv'd) cannot in the 
leaſt help to repreſent or explain another quite different from 
it; I mean, in thoſe very points wherein they differ; for that 
is to be different and not different, alike and unlike in the 
very ſame reſpect, at the ſame time: And then this analogic! 
Senſe is turn'd either into a diſparate or quite W one, 1. e. 
jato no analogy at all: Or laſtly, they malt be parth the 


* 


N See A. Bp. Tillotfon's Serm. 76. Vol. 2. Fol. p. 672-3 
678. 
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ſome; and partly different, or alike and unlike in different reſdect. 
(which is the thing we contend for) viz. alike in Perfection, 
or in being Perfections of a certain kind; and unlike in Defe2, 
or imperfection ; i. e. mixed with the contrary Qualities : 
or the ſame in Nature, or Eſſence, but different in Degree, and 
the manner of Exiſtence, Or take it thus : the Qualities as 
fach, or conſider'd in the Ahſtradt, are the ſame ; as exiſting in 
a particular Subject, different. In an infinite (or rather per- 
fe2) Subject, they exiſt perfectly, or in the higheft Degree: 
they are abſolute, without any Mixture or Defe#. In a finite 
or imperfe& one they are limited, allayed, or defeive ; they 
exiſt in an imperfect Manner; or inferior Degree. Conſequently 
we conceive them to be alike in both as Perfections, or Quali- 
ties of a certain nature or kind; unlike only as mix'd with 
Inperfection, or as confin'd to a certain Degree. If therefore 
the Author founds this Analogy on the very Nature of the 
thing, he ſeems to incur the foremention'd —— of ſup- 
poling a nature contradictory to itſelf ; i. e. analogous to 
ſomething from which it is at the ſame time totally and entire- 
y different. If, with us, he will pleaſe to diſtinguiſh between 
the Nature of the thing in general, and the particular Modus 
of its Exiſtence, he muſt with us aiſo remove this analogy 
from the former foundation, and fix it upon the latter, — Far- 
ther, no Similitude whaiſoever, whether deduced from human 
Reaſon or Holy Scripture, can have force enough to perſuade ' 
45, that the 2v/ole nature of theſe things is quite different from 
what we apprehend or can conceive them to be; fince it is 
univerſally allow'd, that no compariſon can [as we common- 
I; ſay] run upon all four; or [which is the very foundation 
end deſign of this whole analogical Scheme] can ever conſti- 
tut? a proper and conc/uſeve Argument, in order to prove to us 
ach a paradox: and it ſo great Streſs is to be laid on any, 
r.g. that of a Looking-G/afs, uſed in a ſtrict Philoſophical 
namer, [as the Author of the Procedure ſeems to do ®] why 
dy not ſome urge it ſtill farther, and argue that as the 
Imaze of your Face ſuppoſed to be ſeen in the Glaſs, is no- 
"ang real, ſolid, and ſubltantial contain'd in the Glaſs itſelf, 
dat barely an appearance exhibited in the Brain; ſo all the 
nceptions which we pretend to have of the Divine Na- 
we and Attributes, are nothing at all in God himſelf, but 
dere Phantaſms and deluſive Images, exiſting only in our 
en Mind. This, will theſe Men ſay, mult appear * 4 


Pag 112, &. 
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firſt Sight, and yet may be drawn from the Similitude with 


as much Propriety as the reſt; conſequently the whole Scheme t 
of this Analogy is to be rejected as entirely falſe, and at hf 21 
the true Medium of all our Knowledge in the Nature of theſe it 


things, will be what we truly and properly perceive of them, Fi 
in ſome ſmall degree in our/elves. <4 

If it be . objected here, that the Nature and Modu, of any 
thing muſt be the very ſame; fince by different Natures are 
only meant different Manners of Exiſtence. t 
I anfwer: By the Nature of any thing, I underſtand its 
ſeveral diſtinguiſping Properties. By the Nature of any Property 
I underſtand ſome certain poſitive Mark or Character which 
diſtinguiſhes that gy from any others. Thus, by the 
nature of Body, I mean, ſolid, diviſible, figur'd and moveable 
Extenſion. By the Nature of Solidity, I mean Reſiſtence, ot 
a power of excluding other Bodies out of its place; which 


Mark ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes it from Diviſibility, or any =, 
other property belonging to the ſame Body, as well as all the In 
foremention'd properties diſtinguiſh a Body from ſomething Aut 
elſe: both which we may therefore properly enough be {aid "ye 
to perceive or knew; tho' perhaps we may never in like man- in 
ner know how theſe ſeveral Properties are united together, * lan 
and come to form one Aggregate or Subſtance ; nor when 2d 
this Power or Property of Reſiſtence proceeds, or how it i dine 
caus'd, which is what we underſtand by the Modus of each. cent, 
So that knowing or having a clear determinate Idea of a cer- tary, 
tain Thing or Guality, ſo as to be able to diſtinguiſh it front 10 00 
another Thing or __ and always to perceive it to be Tom 1 
really thus; is quite different from knowing how the faid An 
Thing or Quality comes to be thus: How or Why it is, ar: Wi * © 
Modes of Exiſtence, and differ plainly from avhat it is, or what Natur 
Idea we have of it, which denotes its Nature or Eſſence. jt, a 

Againſt this Notion of Analogy; as apply'd to the aubole Ne ae | 
ture of the Attributes of God, ſee Fiddes's Body of Divinth, be, ] 
B. 1. Part 2. c. 13; and his Praia! De ol. p. 234 er 
&c. or J. Clarleson Moral Evil, p. 95, Cc. or Chubb's Trat ad fo 
p. 146, &c. or, the preſent State of the Republick of Letter! j" | Jah 
July 1728. or, a Vindication of the Divine Attributes, by Di. Ute 12 
£dwards. See alſo the Minute Philoſopher, V. 1. p. 247. tk 

Some objections having been made to this Remark by an "RE. 
eminent Writer “, 1 ſhall here ſet down the Subſtance of his . 
Arguments and what I take to be an Anſwer. | __ 


| ©; In 
* Caſc'of Reaſon, by V. Law, p. 68, Vt. 
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In the firſt place, the learned Author would have it-obſerv'd 
that in a compariſon made between the Attributes of God and 
and thoſe Qualities which we eſteem Perfections in ourſelves, 
it is affirm'dthat they are of the ſame Nature or Eſſence, and 
yet partly the ſame and partly different, p. 68. | 

Anſwer. Nature or Eſſence is only that which determines 
the Species of theſe Qualities, or denominates them of this or 
that Sort : this may be the ſame, tho' they be different in ano- 
ther ſenſe of the word Nature, i. e. as including every thing 
which does or may attend the whole of their Exiſtence. Thus 
Goodneſs or Benevolence is of the ſame kind in God, Angels 
and Men, wiz. a Diſpoſition to communicate Happineſs, which I 
call the Nature or Eſence of it; but differs as it is attended 
with Pleaſure or Pain; as calm or paffionate, which I call 
manners of Exiſtence : or as it is more or leſs intenſe, pure of 
amix'd, which I term Degrees of Perfection. N 

For affirming things to be the ſame in nature which are 
in ſome reſpects very different, we have this Author's own 
Authority, p. 149. As Love is the ſame paſſion in all Men 
yet it is infinitely different; as Hatred is ſame paſſion 
ein all Men yet with infinite differences; ſo Reaſon is the 
* ame faculty in all Men yet with infinite differehces. 

2dly. Tis urged that all the Attributes inherent in the Di- 
vine Nature are neceſſary, eternal, infinite, immutable, indepen- 
Ant, Sc. all the 7 — in human Nature the dire& con- 
ray, therefore they cannot be partly the ſame, but muſt be 
ubolly different : as different in their Nature as mutable is 
tom immutable, Sc. Ibid. | | 


— 


EP EASE rn 


ch. 


aid Anſw, Eternity, Neceſſity, Ec. don't at all affect che Na- 
are ture of thefe Attributes or Qualities in our ſenſe of the Word 


Nature, i. e. do not make em to be Qualities of ſuch a 
t, any more than if they were in a contrary ſtate. Knoaw- 
ce is no more Knowledge for being eternal or immuta- 
te, Power is as much Power whether it be independent 
u derived, whether it ceaſe to morrow, or laſt for ever; 
ad ſo of the reſt, 7 15 | 
3dly. if the Attributes in God and Qualities in Men be 
Ute in Perfection, they muſt be alike in Eternity, neceſſary Ex- 
lente, Cc, becauſe theſe things conſtitute the Perfedion of the 
Vine Attributes, p. 69. 
dn, This is taking the Word Perfection in a ſenſe diffe- 
t trom that in which we underſtand it, and in which this 
bor himſelf ſeem'd to uſe it in the laſt Page, where he 
men - 
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mentions thoſe Perfectio-ns which are in ourſelvet. In this place 
he means the abſolute perfection of any thing in all reſpeas: 
I take it only for ſome certain Quality, which as ſuch is called 
& Perfection, i. e. valuable, or the foundation of Happineſs 
to a Being in one reſpect, tho' not in others. Thus Know: 
ledge, as far as it is Knoawledge, or can be intitled to that 
Name, is as much, or as really, a perfection in Man as in God: 
the Idea of this Quality as diſtinguiſhable from any other 
Quality is the ſame in both; tho' there be a difference as to 
extent of freedom from Ignorance, which is the Degree of it; 
or as it does, dr does not conſiſt in Deduction, or ariſe from 
Senſation, &c. which are Modes of its Exiſtence. Tis there. ſ 
fore properly alike in Perfection, or in its being a on of 2 t 
certain kind; unlike in Defe#, or in being attended with Im- 0 
rfection in Manner or Degree. I 
4thly. If Power in Man and Power in God are alike in 
Perfection but unlike in Defea, they muſt be alike in Omnpr b. 
tence, but unlike in Pęfect of Power, Ibid. lo 
 Anſeww. Rather they muſt be alike as far as they are fimp)r NM 
w 
re! 
th, 


Power, or agree in the general Idea of it; but unlike as far a 
they are Power M with impotence ; or as the Exerciſe oi 
em is attended or not attended with Uneaſineſs, &c. 

gthly. What is alike in Perfection mutt be alike in Imper- 


fection, unleſs a thing may be like another in Szrength, but thi 
not like it in the avant of Strength, p. 70 enc 
Anfw. May not a thing be like another in having ſon . 
Strength, tho? not like it in having the ſame Strength? ſure it fo 1 
is no inconſiſtency to ſay things are of the ſame Nature of tob 
Genus, tho' in a different Degree. | bla 
6thly. That which differs only in Degree can only differ ect 

in @ certain Degree, but finite and infinite, mutable and immu- 1 
table can't be ſaid to differ only in a certain Degree, Ibid. ferer 
Anſw An abſolute or metaphyſical Infinite, which is the May 
only one that can be applied in the preſent Caſe, is a poſitive ſich 
Idea of ſome certain Quality in the Atfra#, in the high! P. 7; 
Degree, or to which nothing of the ſame kind can be j,: 4 
fince then there is a higheft in all ſuch Qualities as Cd Nuo 
Poaver, &c. contrary to what we find in mathematical Quan- cular 
tities) they may be ſaid to differ in a certain Degres, fee R.! becau 
FS ad or Immutability are nothing to theſe Qualities * .: 
ch. ä | ey! 
zthly. To ſay that they differ only in a Degree or Mann" * 

18 


of Exiſtence ſuppoſes that Degree or manner of Exiftenit 95 3 
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e fy the ſame thing, whereas they are exceedingly different, 
1 . i ' 1 
ad Anſw. Or, is here taken di. Tho' theſe two a- 
ls mount to the ſame thing: A different Degree always implys a 
v. different Manner of Exiſtence. SEE ES LS 
at $thly. The Exiſtence of God differs from the Exiſtence of 
d: Man in the Manner of Exiſtence but not in the Degree of 
er Exiſtence, p: 71. FU + Ihe * 
to Anſw. Exiſtence is properly no Attribute, nor is it capable 
It; of Degrees, 82> | * 
m gthly. If their manner of Exiſtence muſt have all that Dif- 
re- ference there is between finite and infinite, &c. then it can ſige 
f nify little whether you ſay they are different in their Nature 
m- 7 8 or only different in their Manner of Exiſtence. 
in Auſiu. Let the Manner in which Divine Knowledge exiſts 
p1- be never ſo different from that of human Knowledge, yet ſo 
long as it is Knowledge, or agrees in the general Idea with what 
ply Men call Knowledge, it muſt ſigniſy ſomething more than if it 
2 were totally different, of quite another kind. and had no more 


reſemblance to it than Knowledge has to Poawer, as ſeems to be 
che Caſe upon the Analovical Scheme. | 
er- tlothly, Who can tell the Nature and Eſence of any 
but fling any farther than he knows the Manner of its Exiſt» 
ence? Ibid. Ek W 

Anſav. The Nature or Eſſence of any Quality according 
to us, is only its abſtract Idea, or that which determines it 
tobe of this or that Sort, which mu? be the ſame in what 
Marner ioever it exiſts, or is exhibited in any particular Sub- 
ject. See Note. TR | +4 | 

Iithly, But the foregoing Diſtinction ſuppoſes a real dif- 
ference between theſe two, and that a thing has not ſuch a 
Manner of Exiſtence becauſe it is of ſuch 2 Nature, nor is of 
ſuch a Nature becauſe it has ſuch a Manner of Exiſtence. 
p.72. Eh | | 
Anw. No more it is, in our Senſe of the Word Natare. 
knowledge does not come by Senſation or Reflection in parti- 
cular becauſe it is. Knowledge, nor is it therefore Knowledge 
cauſe it comes by Senſation or Reflection. Goodneſs, Power, 
vc. are of the ſame general Nature in Men and Angels, tho? 
Wey be more imperfectly diſplayed in one than in the other; 
hich can ariſe only from the different Capacities of the Sub- 
eis that receive them; or in cher Words, from the different, 
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manner of their Exiſtence in thoſe Subjects; which Manny 
is therefore entirely independent on their abſtraft Nature, nor 
have they any relation to each other. 
12thly. He muſt ſhew that the Manner of Underſlandin, 
#1 or Power in God and Man is not at all owing to 
the Nature of Underſtanding, Will or Power in God or 
J Irfew. The Manner of theſe Qualities may be ſuppoſed to 
be very different, and yet the Nature of them (in our Senſe of 
that Word) will continue the ſame, which ſhews ſufficien 
that the former is not owing to the latter. If Vill be deh- 
ned a Power of Preferring or Chooſing 3 is not that the ſame 
whatever it prefers, or however it be moved ſo to do? Whe- 
ther it chooſe Good or Evil, whether it be determin'd by 
Anxiety or the laſt Judgment, or nothing at all? If Poxwer be 
an Ability to produce Change, is not that the ſame whether it be 
done in Thorght or Motion, whether it be attended with — 
ure or Pain? It Unaerſtanding be a Conſciouſneſs e , 
4 not that the ſame — ASE weak Eee is a- 
quired, exerciſed, or exiſts? Is it more or leſs Under 
or being got by Dedu#ion or immediate Intuition, by Eyes 
or Ears, or any other Way ? | 
13thly. The Difficulties charg'd upon the Doctrine of 4r- 
alogy are the ſame in the other Account, which ſays that the 
Divine Attributes are different in the Manner of their Exitt- 
ence from the Qualities of Men. For if they differ infinite) 
and immutably in their Manner of Exiſtence, are we not 33 
much at a loſs to know what they are, and as unable to imitate 
that which ſtands at an infinite and immutable diſtance from us, 
as if we had ſaid that it is different in Nature from our 
Qualities? | 
Anſe. Is it not much more eaſy for me to imitate perfect 
or ablolute Goodneſs, when I know the nature of Goodnels 
in general, and ſee it partially exhibited in the World, than 
if I only believ'd it to be ſomething 2ranſcendently high las 
this Author deſcribes it *,) and totally different from any 


kind of Gocdneſs which I can form an Idea of, and as remote | 


as my Idea of Goodneſs is from any other Idea ? If the nature 
of the Qualities be but fixt, the Manners of their Exiſtence, 


however diſtant, alter not the Caſe, Tho' I don't ſee how 


thoſe in the Deity cau be properly ſaid to be infinitely _ 


©; 06, 67. 
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from theſe in us if we have any Degree at all of them, and 
if we have not, tis plain we can know nothing at all of 
them. . 
14thly. Let us ſuppoſe the Creation of all things out of 
nothing to be an Ed of Divine Power, and changing the 
Shape of a Piece of Wood to be an Ed of human Power. I 
aſk whether theſe Effects are toto genere diſtinct and different in 
their Nature“ by 

Arfwv. The Effects are different, the Idea of Cauſe or Pow- 
tr ariſing from theſe Effects is the ſame. I ſhould have the 
Ide of Power equally (tho' not of egual Power)- from ſeeing a 
Change made in a Piece of Wood, as from the Creation 
of it. 

tsthly. If the nature of Canſes can be at all known by 
their Effects, is it not reaſonable to ſuppoſe theſe Cauſes 
muſt be as different in their Natures as their Effects are? 


p. 75 


which is all that we require to conſtitute their Nature; and all 
theſe Arguments. are built only on a different Senſe of that 
Term, as obſerv'd above. 
16thly. Has any one loft his Reaſons for fearing and ador- 
ing the Divine Power becauſe it can only be compared to hu- 
man Power, as jnfinite may be compared to finite. Has he no- 
thing to ground his Fear upon, becauſe this Power has ſuch a 
reality as nothing can mica to him as it is in its own nature? 
Le. Ibid. and p. 76, 77. | 
Inf. Finite and Infinite (wherever theſe Terms can pro- 
perly be applied) ſuppoſe the ſame common Nature, Kind or 
i'r, and differ only in Extent, If therefore Divine Power, 
ibm and Goodneſi may be ſo compared to human Power, 
Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, they are Qualities of the ſame Nature 
Rind, or Sort, which ſeems to be giving up the Queſtion. 
l! tzey cannot be ſo compared I ſhould be glad to know in 
"it they are alike, or wherein this Analiy between them 
guſilts: Or in ſhort, how we ſhall at all be che wiſer by 
For to believe the Reality of that which nothing can 
die us an Idea of as it is in its own Nature, will be at 
at I fear, no more that believing the reality of we know not 
"ut; which can never be a good Ground for any rational 
Vofion. _ 6 4 
R. J.] By the Words, Infinite Degree, here and above, we 
at mean any indefinite Adlitiev, or enereaſableneſs of theſe 
H 2 ſeveral 


Au. No: They both agree in the general Idea of Cauſe, 
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ſeveral Attributes partially confider'd (to which ſuch termf 
are vulgarly, tho" not ſo properly apply'd) but only an entire 
abſolute Perfection, without any kind of failure or deficienc in 
theſe reſpects: Which we have intimated in Note 3.“ and 
elſewhere, to be our Notion of Infinity as apply'd to any of 
the Divine Attributes. Thus Infinite Underflanding ard 
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Knowledge is nothing elſe but perfef Knowledge, that which 
hath no defect or mixture of Ignorance in it, or the Know- 
ledge of whatſoever is knowable. Infinite Power is nothing 
elſe but pe Power, that which hath no defect or mixture 
of Impotency in it: A Power of producing and doing all 
whatſoever is p2/ible, i. e. whatſoever is conctiwable, and ſo of 
the reſt. wo * 
Now, that we have an Idea or Conception of Perſictin, 
or a fperfe Being, is evident ſrom the Notion that we have 
of Imperfection ſo familiar to us: Perfection being the Rule 
and Miaſure of Imperfeion, and not Imperfection of Perfefii- 
on, as a firaight Line is the Rule and Meaſure of a crooked, 
and not a crooked of a flraigbt. So that Perfection is fit 
conceiveable in order of Nature, before Imperfefion, as Light 
before Dar kne/s, a poſitive before the privation or dict. For 
Perfection is not properly the want of Imperfection, but 
Imperfection of Perfection. 

* Moreover, we perceive ſeveral Degrees of Perfection in 
the Eſſences of things, and conſequently a Scale or Ladder 
of Pcrteflions in Nature, one above another, as of /ivirg 


and animate things above ſenſeleſs and inanimate, of ratioral 


things above /ex{:ticve ; and that by reaſon of that Notion or 
Idea which we firſt have of that which is abſolutely perfe#, 
as the Standard by comparing of things with which, and 
meaſuring of them, we take notice of their approaching more 
or leſs near thereto. Nor indeed could *. gradual 4ſcents 
be #»finite, or without End, but they muſt come at 
to that which is abſolutely perfect, as the top of them all, 
Laſtly, we could not perceive Imperfection in the moit 
perfect of thoſe things which we ever had Senſe or Expe- 
rience of in onr Lives, had we not a Notion or Ida 
or that which is ab/elutely perfect, which ſecretly com 
paring the fame with, we perccive it to come ſhor: 
thereof f. 

« Where- 


. £5,126. + Cudworth, p. 648. 
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« Wherefore, ſince Infinite is the ſame with abſolutely pere, 
« ive having a Notion or Idea of the latter, muſt needs have 
« of the former. From whence we learn alſo, that tho? the 
« Word Infinite be in the Form thereof Negative, yet is the 
« Senſe of it, in theſe things which are really capable of the 
fame, poſitrvr, it being all one with ab/olutely perfe#: As 
© likewiſe the Senſe of the Word Finite is negative, it being 
« the ame with Inperfect. So that finite is properly the Ne- 
© vation of infinite, as that which in order of nature is before 


p «it, and not Infinite the Negation of Finite. However, in 
11 « theſe things which are capable of no true nfinity, becauſe 
of they are eſſendially finite, as Number, corpor eal Magnitude, 
und Time; Infinity being there a mere imaginary thing, and 
n, * a non-eutity, it can only be conceived by the Negation ol Fi- 
* * nite, as we allo conceive Nothing by the Negation of Same- 
le : thing * is, we can have no pe tive Conception at all 
* © thereor “*. | 
5 Now, all this is not attempting to make the Attributes of 
11 God ſaſtively infinite by ſuperadding a Negative Idea of Infi- 
bt nity to them: (as the Author of the Procedure &c. juſtly ur- 


ges againſt Mr. Locke, in B. 1. c. 3. p. 82. and the ſame might 
with equal Juſtice be objected to Dr. Clarke, when he applies 
infinite Space and «prom Duration to the Deity, and calls 
one his Immenſity and the other his Eternity.) But it is mak- 
ing them poſitively and abſolutely perfect, by firſt proving them 
to have ſome real Exiſtence in the Dine Nature, and then by 
72moving from it all Poſſibility of Want, or Deficiency, Mix- 
lure, or Allay, as explain'd in the laſt Remark. 

[R. m.] By the Word Fuftice, as it relates to Puniſhment, 
we mean the —_—_ of a Right, or doing what a Perſon has 
1 Moral Power to do. Mercy implies his receding from that 
R&zht, or not exerting that moral Power. When we apply 
tele Terms to the Deity, we conſider his Diſpenſations in a 
partial View, viz. only wich Relation to the Perſon offend- 
ing, and himſelf the 5 or as mere Debtor and Credi- 
* excluſive of all other Beings, who may be affected there: 
7, and whom therefore we ſhould ſuppoſe to be regarded in 
i.s'2 Diſpenſations. In this Senſe hats two Attributes have a 
c linct Meaning, and may both be always ſubordinate to 
-::4n+/5, but can never be repugnant to each other. Thus, 
lere a Creature has forfeited its Right to a Favour, or in- 

H 3 1 curred 
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* Cadwarth, p. 649. 
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REMARKS. 


curred a Penalty, by the breach of ſome Covenant, or 
Tranſgreſſion of ſome Law, the Creator, conſider'd with ref] 
to that Being alone, and in thoſe Circumſtances, has always a 
Right to withdraw the Favour, or to inflit the Penalty ; and 
will proſecute that Right, whenever he finds it neceſſary to 
ſome farther End: But yet his Goodneſs may incline him often 
to ſuſpend or remit it, on ſome foreign Motive, wiz. on ac- 
count of the preſent Relation between the Criminal and other 
Men, in very different Circumſtances, or in view of a future 
Alteration jn the Circumſtances of the Criminal himſelf. Now 
as theſe Motives belong to, and are generally known by God 
alone, tho' they may influence his Actions towards us, yet they 
don't at all affect his Right over us, and therefore ought not 
to diminiſh our Love, Gratitude, &c. to him in any particu- 
lar Inſtance either of Judgment or of Mercy. Whenever we 
ſuffer for our Crimes, we have no Reaſon to complain of any 
Injury, nor can he, when upon the foremention'd Motives he 
forgives us, ever injure himſelf. For Juſtice, conſider d barely 
as a Right or Moral Power, evidently demand; nothing, nor can 
RED be ſaid to ob/ige one way or other: And therefore the 
eing poſſeſs d of it is at liberty either to fuſpend or exertit; 
but he wil! never uſe this Liberty otherwiſe than as his God: 
neſs requires, conſequently. Fuftice and Mercy in ſuch a Being 


Can never claſh. 


Whether this Way of conceiving theſe Divine Attributes 


be not attended with leſs Difficulty than the common mannet 
of treating them under the Notion of two Infinites diametri- 
cally oppoſite, muſt be left to the Judgment of the Reader. 

As to the Nature of Diftributive Juſtice, or the true Reaſon 
of Rewards and Puniſaments, ſee Colliber's Impartial Enquiry 
B. 1. c. 11. prop. 24. n f 
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Concerning tbe Mature and Diviſion 
of Evil, and the Difficulty of trac- 
ing its Origin. 


OOD end Evil are oppoſites, and ariſe By Evil 

from the Relation which things have to 45 _ 
eich other: For ſince there are ſome things which (que, i, 
profit, and others which prejudice one another; incommo- 
ſince ſome things agree, and others diſagree; as dious, in- 


we call the former Good, © we ſtile the latter E- — oo 


vil. Whatever therefore is incommo dious or incon- 1 
venient to itſelf, or any thing elle; whatever be- ſome. 
comes troubleſome, or truſtrates any Appetite im- 
planted by God; whatever forces any Perſon to 
do or ſuffer what he would not, that is Evil. 

II. Now theſe Inconveniences appear to be of Evils are, 
three kinds, thoſe of Imperfection, Natural and I 3 
Moral ones. By the Evil of Inperfection I under- thoſe of 


tand the Abſence of thoſe Perſections or advan» Imperfec- 


tages which exiſt elſcwhere, or in other Beings : tion, Na. 


By Natural Evil, Pains and Uneaſineſſes, Incon- | and 
: - 1 » Moral. 
veniences and Diſappointment of Apperites, ai i- 
ling from natural Motions: By Moral, vici- 
ous Elections, that is, ſuch as are hurtful to our- 
elves or others, | 
l H 4 111 - 
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The Dif- III. Theſe Ivils muſt be conſider'd particularly, 
culty beg and we are to ſhew how they may be reconciled 
= „inte With the Government of an infinitcly powerful and 
the Work benz ſicient Author of Nature. For ſince there is 
of a God ſuch 2 Being, *tis a k'd, as we ſaid before, whence 
of the : come Evils? Whence ſo many - [nconveniences in 
_— the Wok of a moſt good, moſt powerful Goa? 
and Power Whence that perpetual War between the very E. 
lements, between Animals, between Men? Whence 
Errors, Mijeries and Vices, the conſtant Compani- 
ons of human Life from its Infancy * Whence 
Good to Evil Men, Evil to the Good? If we 
behold any thing irregular in the Works of Men, 
if any Mechine aniwer not the End it was made 
for, if we find ſomething in it repugnant to it- 
ſelf or others, we attribute that to the Tgnorance, 
Impotence, or Malice of the Workman : But 
ſince theſe Qualities have no place ia God, how 
come they to have place in any thing? Or, Why 
does God ſuffer his Works to be deformed by 
them? . — Hh | 
Some tht IV. This Queſtion has appear'd ſo iftricate and 
were un- difficult, that ſome finding themſelves unequal to 
8 th: Solution of it, have deny'd, either that there 
Vikculty is any God at all, or at leaſt, any Au“ hor or Gor 
have de- Vernor of the World: Thus Eypicurus, and his 
ny'd the Adherents: Nor does Lucretius bring any other 
ee Reaſon for his denying the Syſtem of the World to 
Sele be the Effect of a Deity, than that it is ſo very faui- 
have ſup- 1). Others judg'd it to be more agreeable to 
poſeda Reaſon to aſſign a double Cauſe of things, than 
double none at all, Since it is the greateſt! Abſurdity 
ic in Nature to admit of Actions and Effects, with- 
out any Agent and Cauſe. Theſe then perceiving 
a Mixture of Good and Evil, and being fully per- 
ſuaded that fo many Confuſions and Inconſiſten- 
„ x E „ 
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cies could not proceed from a good Being, ſuppoſ- 
ed a malevolent Principle, or God, directly contra- 
ry to the good one; and thence derived Corrup- 
tion and Death, Diſeaſes, Griefs, Miſeries, Frauds 
and Villanies; from the good Being nothing but 
Good : Nor did they imagine that Contrariety 
and Miſchief could have any other —_— than an 
Evil Principle. This Opinion was held by many 
of the Ancients, by the Manicheans, Pauliciani, 
and almoſt all the Tribe of ancient Hererici. 
15.) | | "1" ol ; 

| V. 


NOTES. 


15.) In order to give ſome Light into the Opinions of 
theſe Men concerning the Origin of Evil, I ſhall tranſcribe 
a Paragraph from Bayle's Dictionary, in the Article Manichees, 
Remark D. where he introduces Zoroafter defending the two 
oppoſite Principles above mention'd, *« Zoroaſter, ſays he, would 
go back to the time of the Chaos, which with regard to his 
* two Principles, is a State very like that which Hobds calls the 
State of Nature, and which he ſuppoſes to have preceded the 
* Eſtabliſhment of Societies. In this State of Nature, one 
Mm was a Wolf to another, and every thing belong'd to 
* the firſt occupier; none was Maſter of any thing, except 
he was the ſtrongeſt. To get out of this Confuſion, every 
* one agreed to quit his Right to the whole, that he might be 
' acknowledg'd the Proprietor of ſome Part, they enter d into 
* agreements, and the War ceaſed; Thus the two Principles 
* weary of this Chaos wherein each confounded and overthrew 
* what the other attempted to do, came at laſt to an Agree- 
ment; each of them yielded ſomething, each had a ſhare 
ia the Production of Man, and the Laws of the Union of 
* the Soul: The good Principle obtam'd thoſe which procure 
% a Man a thouſand Pleaſures, and conſented to thoſe 
' which expoſe him to a thouſand Pains; And if he conſented 
* that Moral Good ſhould be infinitely leſs in Mankind than 
* Moral Evil, he repair'd the Damagè in ſome other kind of 
Creatures, wherein Vice ſhould be much leſs than Virtue. 
* If many Men in this Life have more Miſery than Happi- 
ness, this is recompenced in another State; what they 
ne not under a human Form, they find under another. 
/ means of this Agreement, the Chaos became Ie. 
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There are V. And there are ſome ſtill who think this 
ſome who Difficulty unanſwerable. They confeſs, indeed, 


1 the Suppoſition of à double Principle to be ab- 
it is unan- ſurd, and that it may be detnonſtrated that there 
ſwerable, is but one Author of all things, abſolutely per. 
and that fect and good; yet there is evil in thingy, 
the Man!” this they ſee and feel: But whence, or how it comes, 


— 3 Ee they are entirely ignorant ; nor can human Reaſon 


ter ſoluti- (if we believe them) in any meaſure diſcover. Hence 
on, by they take Occaſion to lament our Unhappineſs, 
fuppains and complain of the hard Fate attending Truth, « 
eiples, often 
than the 
Catholics NOTES. 
do byown- 
ing only * the Chaos, I fay, a paſſive Principle, which was the Field | 
One. © of Battle between theſe two active ones. The Poets“ have | 
| © repreſented this diſentangling under the Image of a Quart) 
ended. You ſee what Zoroafter might object, valuing 
himſelf upon it that he does not throw any imputation vpon 
the good Principle of having with full purpoſe produced 1 
a Work, which was to be fo wicked and miſerable; but 
only, after he had found by Experience that he could do t 
no better, nor more effectually oppoſe the horrible Deſigns : 
of the Evil Principle. To render his Hypotheſis the le- k 
offenſive he might have deny'd that there was a long War N 
* between the two Principles, and lay aſide all thoſe 1 
« Fights and Priſoners which the Manicheans ſpeak of. The 
* whole might be reduced to the certain Knowledge of the 
two Principles that one could never obtain from the other 
but ſuch and ſuch Conditions: an eternal Agreement might 
have been made upon this Foot. 

For a farther Explication and Amendment of their Hypo- 
rheſis, and Replies to ſeveral Arguments urg'd againſt it, ſe: 
the Words Manicheans, Marchionites, Paulicians, Origen and 
Zoroafter, in the abovemention'd Dictionary. . 

That there is no Occafioe for any Hypotheſis of this kind, 
will be ſhewn in the following Chapters. Let it ſuffice in this 
Place to point out ſome of the Abſurdities of the Hypothels 
itſelf. And firſt, it may be obſerv'd, that the Suppoſition f 
an abſolute and infinitely Evil Principle (if theſe Wards dach Wl 
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often as a Solution of this Difficulty is attempted 
unſucceſſfully. The Aanicheans ſolve the Pheno- 
mena of things a hundred times better (as theſe 
Men think) with their moſt abſurd Hypotheſis of 
two Principles, than the Catholics do with their 
moſt true Doctrine of one perfect, abſolutely pow- 
erful and beneficent Author of Nature. For the 
Manicheans acquit God of all manner of Blame 
as he was compelled by the contrary Principle to 
ffer Sin and Miſery in his Work, which in the 
mein while he oppoſes with all his Power. But 
Ace 


NOTES, 


ſuch a Being as is totally oppoſite to the good One) is an ex- 
preſs Contradiction. For as this Principle oppoſes and reſiſt s 
the infinitely good One, it alſo myſt be inde t and in- 
finite: It muſt be infinite or abſolute in Knowledge and 
Power. But the notion of a Being infinitely Evil, is of one 
infinitely ImperfeR ; its Knowledge and Power therefore muſſ 
be infinitely imperfect; i. e. abſolute Ignorance and Impo- 
tence, or no Knowledge and Power at all. The one of theſe 
Beings then is abſolutely perfect, or enjoys all manner of poſi- 
tive Perfe&ions, conſequently the other, as it is directly the 
Reverſe, muſt be purely the Negation of it, as Parkneſs is of 
light; 1. e. it muſt be an infinite Defea, ar mere notbing. 
Thus this Evi Being muſt have ſome Knowledge and Power, 
in order to make any oppoſition at all to the Good One; but 
u he is directly oppoſite to that Good or Perfect One, he can- 
not have the leaſt Degree of Knowledge, or Power, ſince theſe 
are Perfection: therefore, the Suppoſition of ſuch an Exiſt- 
eace as this implies a ContradiCtion. 

But ſuppoſing theſe Men only to mean (what any under- 
landing Ferſon among them muſt mean) by this Evil Prin- 
ciple, an abſolutely malevolent Peing of equal Power, and o- 
ther * Perfections with thoſe - _ Good — — 
*wo to no purpoſe (ſays ABp. Tillotſon „) to ſup 
uro ſuch oppoſite Principles — — admit that a Being laß. 
* nitely miſchievous, were infinitely cuaning, and infinitely 
powerful, yet it could do no Evil, becauſe the oppoſite Prin- 
* ciple of infinite Goodneſs being alſo infinitely wiſe and 

ee 


* 2. Vol, cf Serm. Fol. p. 695. 
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according to the Catholics, as their Adverſaries ob- 
ject, he permits thele voluntarily, nay is the Cauſe 
and Author of them. For if, as theſe Men ar 
there be but one Author of all things, Evils alſo 
ſhould be referr'd to him as their Original; but it 
can neither be explain'd nor conceiv'd how inf. 
nite Goodneſs can become the Origin of Evil, 
It God could not hinder it, where 1s his Power? 
fd. 
NOTES. 


powerful, they would tie up one another's Hands: So that 
upon this Suppoſition, the Notion of a Deity would figni- 
* fy juſt nothing, and by virtue of the Eternal Oppoſition and 
Equality of 'theſe Principles, they would keep one another 
at a perpetual Bay, and being an equal Match for one ano- 
* ther, inſtead of being two Deities, they would be two Idol, 
© able to do neither Good nor Evil. | 

I ſhall only produce one Argument more as to Moral Evil, 
out of Simplicius's Comment on Epictetus, which, by the Con- 
feſſion of Bayle himſelf, ſtrikes home the Doctrine of Two 
— though it be conſidered with the greateſt Sim- 

city. | 
He ſays “, It entirely * the Liberty of our Souls and 
* neceſſitates them to Sin, and conſequently implies a Contradifinm. 
For, fince the Principle of Evil is eternal and incorruptible, ani 
« ſo potent that God himſelf cannot conquer him, it follows that 
* the Soul of Man cannot refift the Impulſe with which he mpves 
it to Sin. But if a Man be invincibly driven to it, he an- 
* mits no Murder or Adultery, &c. by his oaun Fault, but by a 
* ſuperior external Fault, and in that Caſe he is neither guilty 
nor puniſhable. Therefore there is no ſuch thing as Sin, and 01s 
« ſequently this Hypotheſis deſtroys itſelf ; fince if there be a Prin- 
* ciple of Evil, there is no longer any Evil in the World. But 
* if there be no Evil in the World, it is clear there is no Prin- 
« ciple of Evil; whence ave may infer, that thoſe who 7229 
* ſ«ch a Principle, deſtrey, by neceſſary Conſequence, both vil 
and the Principle of it. | 

More of this may be ſeen in Bayle's Explanation concem- 
ing the Manichees at the End of his Dictionary, p. 66, G. 
dee alſo Gardon's Boyle's Lectures, Serm. 5. or 2 $ 
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If he could, and would not, where is his Goodnefs 2 
If you ſay that Evil neceſſarily adheres to ſome 

icular Natures; ſince God was the Author of 
them all, it would have been better to have omit- 
ted thoſe with the concomitant Evils, than to 


have debaſed his Workmanfhip with an allay of theſe 
Evils. (16.) 5 


NOTES. 


Orig. Sacre, B. 3. C. 3. $. 10, 12. or Sherlock on Judgment, 
iſt Ed. p. 173. = 

Neither does Bayle's amendment of this Hypotheſis free 
it from the Difficulty. He ſuppoſes the two Prineiples to 
be ſenſible of the above mention'd Conſequence arifing from 
their Equality of Power, aud therefore willing to compound 
the Matter, by allowing an equal Mixture of Good and Evil 
m the intended Creation. But if the Quantity of Good and 
Evil in the Creation be exactly equal, neither of the Princi- 
Fles has attain'd or could expect to attain the End for which it 
was ſuppos'd to act. The Good Principle deſign'd to pro- 
duce ſome abſolute Good, the Evil One ſome abſolute Evil ; 
bat to produce an equal Mixture of both, would be in effec: 
producing neither: One would juſt counterballance and de- 
troy the other; and all ſuch Action would be the very fame 
35 doing nothing at all: And that ſuch an exact Equality of 
Good and Evil muſt be the Reſult of any agreement between 
them is plain: For as they are by Suppoſition perfectly equal 
in Inclination, as well as „ neither of them could poſſibly 
concede, and let its oppoſite prevail: The Creation therefore 
cannot be owing to ſuch a Compoſition. 

But the Heſt Confutation of this Scheme may be found in 
the Chapter before us; where our Author ſhews that it does 
not at all anſwer the end for which it was introduced, This 
completes the abſurdity of it. 

(16.) Since this Objection contains all that can be ſaid up- 
en Evil in general; and it appears to me abſolutely neceſſary 
for every Man to do Juſtice to Objections, who expects that 
ochers ſhould receive any Satisſaction from his Anſwers, I 
ſnall inſert it, as it is propoſed in its full Force by Cudworth v. 
' The ſuppoſed Deity and Maker of the World, was either 
* willing to aboliſh all Evils, but not able; or was able and 

willing: 


True Intell, Sy. p. 78, 79. 
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This Dif. VI. It is well known; that this Difficulty hat 
1 exerciſed both the antient Philoſophers and Fathers 
thePhiloſ. Of the Church: (17.) And there are ſome who 
ophers and deny that it is yet anſwer'd; nay; who undertake 
Fathers of to refute all the Solutions hitherto offer'd; nor do 
theChurch I promiſe a complete one in every Reſpect, tho' t 


— hope to ſhew in the following Part of this Treatiſe 


it is an- that it is not wholly unanſwera»le. 
ſweredyet. VII. It is manifeſt that tho' Good be mixed 
: with Evil in this Liſe, yet ther? is much more 
There is Good 
more 
Good 
than Evil NOTES. 
in the 
World. willing: Or, thirdly, he was neither willing nor able: Or 
« laſtly, he was both able and willing. This latter is the on- 
* ly thing that anſwers fully to the Notion of a God. Now, 
that the ſuppoſed Creator of a!l things was not thus both able 
and willing to aboliſh all Evils, is plain, becauſe then there 
© would have been no Evils at all left. Wherefore, ſince there 
is ſuch a Deluge of Evils overflowing all, it muſt needs 
be that either he was willing and not able to remote 
them, and then he was impotent; or elſe he was able 
and Hot willing, and then he was envious or laſtly, he 
vas neither able nor willing, and then he was both impotent 
and envious. 

Almoſt the ſame occurs in La#antius *, and is cited, and 
{ufficiently refuted by our Author in C. 5. F. 5. Seb/e8. the 
laſt: Sec alſo Prudentius in Hanartigenia, v. Ga &c 

The Subſtance of all Bay/#s Objections may be ſeen in a'late 
Book call'd Free Thoughts on Religion, &c. C. 5. p. 104, &. 
The Anſwers to them follow in their proper Places. 

(17.) Any one that wants to be acquainted with the An- 
tiquity of this Diſpute, or the Perſons engaged in it, or the 
way of managing it made uf of by the Fathers, may conſu!: 
the Beginning of Dr. Clarke's Enquiry into the Cauſe and O- 
rigin of Evil; and Bayle's Dictionary, in the Articles Ma- 
nicheans, Remark B. Marcionitcs, Remark F. and F A. Pautit- 
ans, Remarks K, and K A. and Zoroafter, Remark E. Or 
Cudworth, from p. 213, to 224. or Stilling fleet's Origines Sa. 
era. B. 3. C. 3. 5. 8, 9, 11, 12, &c. or Fabric. Bibliotb. 
Grac. v. 5. p. 287. or his Delictus Argumentorum, c, C. 
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Good than Evil in Nature, and every Animal pro- 
vides For its Preſer vation by Inſtinct or Reaſon, 
which it would never do, if it did not think or 
feel its Life, with all the Evils annex d, to be much 


preferable to Non=exiſtence. This is a Proof of 


the Wiſdom, Goodneſs, and Power of God, who 
could thus temper a World infeſted with ſo man 
Miſeries, that nothing ſhould continue in it whic 
was not in ſome Meaſure pleaſed with its Exiſtence 
and which would not endeavour by all poſſible 
Means to preſerve it *. 

VIII. Neither does the Suppoſition of an Evil Tie no 
principle help any thing towards the Solution of leſs re- 
this Difficulty, For the Aſſerters of two Prin- fußnegatte 
ciples maintain that the great and good Cod Gondnef 
tolerates Evil purely becauſe he is forced to it to have ; 
by the Evil One, ard that either from an A- created 
preement between themſelves, or a perpetusl Strug- Whole 
ole and Conteſt with each other. For fince the _—_ h 
deneficent Author of Nature was hinder'd by the — 
Evil Principle from producing all the Good he be cor- 
was willing to produce, he either made an Agree- rupted by 
ment with it to produce as much as he was al- — | 
low'd, but with a Mixture of Evil, according to — 
the Agreement: or elſe there is a Mixture of corrupt 
Good and Evil proportionable to the Power them- 
which prevails in either of them. Hence they {= 
think the 2 God excuſable, who conferred as n ; 
many Bleſſings on the World as his Adverſary dds 
p:rmitted, and would have tolerated no manner Principle 
of Evil, unleſs compell'd to it by the adverſe is there 
Power, So that he muſt either create no Good g. 3 
t all, or ſuffer an Allay of Evil. 5 the 

All which very great Abſurdities have this far- Solution 
iter Inconvenience, that they do not anſwer the of this 
ny End for which they were invented. For he is Difficulty. 


* See Note Z. 
no 
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no lefs culpable who created any thing which. he 


knew would be render'd miſerable by another, than 
if he. had made that which he forelaw would 
bring Miſery upon itſelf, If therefore God mi 
confiſtently with Goodneſs, create Things which he 
knew the Evil Principle could and would corrupt, 
as the Manicheant aſſerted; then he might, con- 
ſiſteatly with the ſame Goodneſs, have created 
Things that would corrupt themſelves, or were to 
periſh in a Tract of Time. If then, according 
to the Defenders of this Hypotheſis, God ought 
to have omitted, or not created thoſe Beings, in 
whole Natures Evil or Contrariety is inherent, be 
ought alſo to have omitted thoſc, whoſe Natures 
he torelaw the Evil Principle would corrupt. And 
if there was ſo much Good in theſe, as made him 
think it better to create them, tho”. they were to be 
corrupted ſome time or other by the oppoſite Prin- 
ciple, he might alſo judge ir preferable to produce 
the ſ.me, tho* they were at length to periſh by 
their own inherent Evils. Nor will God be forced to 
tolerate Evil in his Works more according to the 
Manicheans, than the Catholics, For as he might 
have not made thoſe Beings which have Evis 
neceſſarily adhering ro them, ſo he might allo 
have not made thoſe which he foreknew the 
contrary Principle would corrupt. After the lame 
manner in both Caſes he would have prevented E- 
vil, and fiace he could, why did he not? The 
Suppolition of two Principles conduces nothing 
ar all therefore to the Solution of this Difficulty. 
(B.) | 
IX. 
NOTES. 


GB.) To this it has been objected, Firſt, that the Rect 
mination is nat juſt, hecauſe there is a great Difference be, 
tween a Cauſe that doth not prevent an Evil which he could 
not prevent, and auother that ſuffers one which he could 2 
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IX. But if we can point out a Method of re- If it can 
conciling theſe Things with the Government of be ſhewn 
an abſolutely perfect Agent, and make them not — it does 
only conſiſtent with infinite Wiſdom, Goodneſs tradift in. 
and finite 

. i Power and 

N O T E 4 Goodneſs 

to permit 


revented ; that it 1s agreed amongft all orthodox Chriſtians — one 


fra God could have prevented the Fall of Adam, and there- neceſſaril 
fore the Blame of it lies on him; Whereas according to the ariſe = 
Syſtem of two Principles he could not hinder it, and there- the —_ 
fore is excuſed this way, but not the other. cife of 
But Ianſwer, it is plain that the Objector does not under- them, then 
land the Force of the Argument. For according to it, God ts 
could have prevented this Evil. He foreſaw the ill Principle Di 
would corrupt Mankind, and he was under no Neceſſity to be 
make ſuch oy ——.— as Wo and thereby to gratify his Ene- ed 
my, who; he ſaw, would make him miſerable. He could 
therefore have prevented this Evil by not creating Man, and 
is full as blameable for making him that he foreſaw the ill Prin- 
ciple would involve in Sin and Miſery, as if thoſe had befallen 

an by his own ill uſe of his Free: auill. 


But 2dly. Who are thoſe Orthodox that agree God could 
have prevented the Fall of Man? Thoſe that I am acquainted 
with repreſent the Matter otherwiſe. They ſay that conſi- 
dering the Nature of Man and the Station he held in the 
World, and the Inconveniencies that muſt have — — to 

ro 


the whole Syſtem of free Bein gs, by hindering Adam from the 
Uſe of his free Will, his fall could not have been prevented 
without more hurt than good to the whole Creation. There 
was no Neceſſity on him to fin, but there was a Neceſſity on 
God to — * the Uſe of his free Will in that Caſe, and 
the Conſequence of that being his Sin, God was under a Ne- 
cellity notwithſtanding his infinite Power, Wiſdom, and Good- 
nels to permit his Fall. He could have prevented it *tis-true 
by taking away Free Will from Man, that is by not ma- 
king ſuch a Creature as Man, according to the Catholics; and 
he could have prevented it the ſame way according to the 
Manichees ; for according to them he was under no Neceſſity to 
make ſuch a Creature; and 'tis as hard for one to give an Ac- 
count why he did make him when he know he would tall, as 
bor the other; ſo far as I ſee, the Difficulty is equal on both 
durpoſicions, and both muſt _ recourſe to the lame Auſwer; 
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Concerning the Nature Chap. II 
and Power, but neceſſarily reſulting from them 
(ſo that theſe would not be Infinite, if thoſe did 
not or could not poſſibly exiſt) then we may be 
ſuppoſed to have at laſt diſcover'd the true Ori: 
gin of Evils, and anſwer'd all the Difficulties and 
Objections that are brought upon this Head, 2. 
gainſt the Goodneſs, Wiſdom, Power, and Unity 
of God. Let us try therefore what can be done 

in 


NOTES. 


wiz. that the Wiſdom of God j udg'd it better to have Mu 
with his Sin, than the World ſhould want ſuch a Cres 
ture. 

But 3dly. *Tis objected that the Manichees have in reality 
three Principles, two active, a good and a bad one, and 
third paſſive or indifferent, that is Matter“: Tho! they 
vouchſafed the Name of Principles only to the active. 
That this indifferent Principle was the Prey of the fiſt 
Occupier, and the Evil one ſeized it as ſoon as the Good, 
and would not ſuffer him to make good out of it, with- 
out a mixture of Evil. 

But this is nothing to the Purpoſe; for it ſuppoſes : 
demonſtrable Falſhood, that Matter is ſelf-exiſtent, whereas 
there is nothing plainer than that Matter has a Cauſe+; 1d 
to build Hypotheſes on manifeſt Falſhoods is unworthy 2 
Philoſopher, | 

2dly. Even in this way the good Principle might hare 
prevented Evil; for he might have let the evil Principle 
alone with his Matter, and then he could never have 
made any thing of it; for his ProduQtions muſt all have 


been abſolutely evil, and whatever is ſo muſt immediately 


deſtroy itſelf, or rather in truth nothing could have been pr 
duced by ſuch a Being. 

All his works mult have contained in them all imaginable 
Evil and Repugnancy ; all the Parts of them muſt have been 
incongruous aud inconſiſtent, and conſequently have deſtroy d 
themſelves and one another. Nay, ſuch a Being could have 
properly no Poxer at all; for if he produced any thing which | 
was conſiſtent, it wou'd be ſo far good, and ſo good — 

proce 
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proceed from a Princi 


Contradiction than that Evil ſhould be 
lutely Good: Which if it be allowed , 


ion to enquire after the Origin of Evil at all 


proceed from an infini 
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are neceſ- 
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ſince they 
do not 
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HAP. III. 


Of the Evil of Defect. 


S for the Evil of Imperfection, it is to be con- 
& ſider'd, that before the World was created 
God exiſted alone, and nothing beſide him. All 
things therefore are out of nothing, and whatſoever 
exiſts, has its Exiſtence from God; neither can 
that Exiſtence be different cither in Kind or Degree 
from what he gave *. 

II. Secondly, God, tho' he be omnipotent, can- 
not make any created Being abſolutely perfect, for 
whatever is abſolutely perfect, muſt neceſlarily be 
ſelf exiſtent. But it is included in the very No- 
tion of a Creature, as ſuch, not to exiſt of itſelſ, 
but from God. An abſolutely perfe& Creature 
therefore implies a Contradiction. For it would be 


of itſelf and not of itſelf at the ſame time ny 


NOTE. 


( 18.) A perfe# Creature is a Contradiction in terms. For 
if it be perfe it is independent ; and if it be independent, it 1 
no Creature. Again; to ſuppoſe a created Being infinite in an) 
reſpect is to ſuppoſe it equal to its Creator in that reſpe®' 
and if it be equal in one reſpect, it muſt be ſo in all; ſince 
an infinite Property cannot inhere in any finite Subjedt, or 
then the Attribute would be more perfect than its Subject, all 
which is abſurd. Granting therefore this one Principle, 


which cannot be deny'd, (vi. that an Effect mul be 1 3 


See Satt in Note 32. 
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Abſolute Perfection is therefore peculiar to God, and 
if he ſhould communicate his own peculiar Perfec- 
tion to another, (C.) that other would be _ 

} I 3 The 


NOTES. 


to its Cauſe) it will appear that the Evil of Imperfection, fu 
poling a Creation, is neceſſary and unavoidable ; and conſe- 
quently, all other Evils which neceſſarily ariſe from that, are 
unavoidable alſo. What our Author has advanced upon the 
following Head ſeems perfectly concluſive. 

(C.) This Pofition ſeems very agreeable to the Catholic 
Faith, which teaches that the Father did communicate his Na- 
ture and all his Perfections to the Sox, and with him to the 
Holy Ghoſt: Each of them therefore is very God under a 
different Subfiftence. The Divine Nature which is inherent 
in them may be conceived to be of itſelf, but the Modus of 
Exiſtence cannot. Now the Church looks upon the Nature 
thus ſubſiſting as a Perſon. Not that it is a Perſon in the ſame 
manner as the human Nature ſubſiſting by itſelf, but by Rea- 
ſon of a certain Similitude and Analogy which they have be- 
teen them. Since Divine Matters are not Objects of the 
Senſes, they cannot be known by Marks impreſs'd upon us by 
Senſation ; they are therefore conceived by Similitude, Re- 
tion, Proportion, or ConneRion with ſenſible things: The 
Paſſions, Affections, Intellect, and Will, are the Principles 
of our Actions, and therefore we attribute theſe to God. For 
if we were to do thoſe things which God performs, theſe 
would be the Principles and Cauſes of them : We attribute 
therefore to God ſomething analogous or equivalent to theſe, 
but we know that it is as diſtant as finite is from infinite, 
Nay, tis demonſtrable that neither Will, nor Love, nor An- 
ger, nor Juſtice, nor Mercy, are in God after the ſame man- 
ner, as they exiſt in and are conceived by us *. But we 
muſt make uſe of theſe Words becauſe we have no better, and 
they ſufficiently anſwer the End for which God would have 
us to know him. Now after the ſame manner we point out 
the Diſtin&ion declared in Scripture between the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghoſt, by the Word Perſon, becauſe we have nothing 
ncarer to compare them by; and the Repreſentation under this 
analogy ſhews us very well what we may hope for from _ 


* See Wollaſſon, p. 115, 116. and Epiſcopius Inſt. Theol, 
L. 4. C. 23. p. 310. or gur Author's Sermon on Predeſti, 
vation, &c, = . 
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The Evil of Imperfection muſt therefore be tole- 
rated in Creatures, notwithſtanding the Divine 
Omnipotence and Goodneſs: For Contradictions 
are Objects of no Power. God might indeed have 
refrain'd from creating, and cont nu'd alone, (elf. 
ſufficient, and perfect to all Eternity, but his in, 
finite Goodneſs would by no Means allow it; this 
oblig'd him to produce external things; which 

things 


NOTES. 


of them, and what Worſhip we ought to pay them. Tho' at 
the ſame time we are certain that theſe differ no leſs from 
human Perſons, than the Divine Intelle& does from human, 
or the Principles of Divine Actions from human Paſſions ; for 
inſtance, Anger, Hatred, and the like. Tis ſtrange therefore 
that Men who would be eſteem'd learned, ſhould diſpute - 
gainſt a Plurality of Perſons in the Deity after the very {ame 
Way of Reaſoning with which Cotta in Cicero argues againſt 
the Intelligence, Prudence, and Juſtice of God“, namely, 
becauſe they cannot be in God after the ſame manner as we 
conceive them to be in Men; forgetting, in the mean time, 
chat theſe are attributed to God by a kind of Analegy and Ac- 
commodation to our Capacity, and rather from the Reſem- 
blance of things done by God, to thoſe done by us, than of 
the Principles from which they proceed. But the Scriptures 
and the Church have ſufficiently forewarn'd us to beware of 
this erroneous Way of Reaſoning. For when God is deſcribed 
under theſe Figures, Similitudes, and Analogies, leſt we ſhould 
take Images of things for the things themſelves, and ſo fall 
into abſurd Reaſonings about them, the ſame things are de- 
ny'd of God in one Senſe, that are affirmed of him in another. 
Thus God is often ſaid to repent; and in another Place 'tis 
deny'd that he repents as a Man. Thus Light is aſcribed 10 
God, as his Habitation; and elſewhere, thick Darkne's. 
He is often ſaid to be ſeen, and yet is called inviſible. The 
Father is God and Lord, and alſo the Son and the Holy Gholt; I 
and yet it is faid there is but one God and Lord. Al! which ard 
and more of the ſame kind, we muſt believe to be thus expte- 


ſed for no other Reaſon but to hinder us from imagining them 


* Qualem autem Deum, Cc. Cic. de Nat. Deor. F- 15 — | 
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things, ſince they could not 3 be perfect, 
the Divine Goodnels preferr” imperfect ones to 
none at all. Imperfection then aroſe from the In- 
finity of Divine Goodneſs. Had not God been 
infinitely Good, perhaps he might not have per- 
mitted imperfect Beings; but have been content 
in himſelf, and created nothing at all. 

I 4 = : ; 


NOTES. 


i» be aſcribed to God in the ſame manner as they are in us “, 
but Smatterers in Learning reject and ridicule theſe Forms of 
Speech as ZEnigmas, being ignorant of both the Sacred and 
Hcleſiaſtical Diale&, which they refuſe to learn, tho' we muſt 
make uſe of it in Divine Matters, or elſe entirely refrain from 
:!! reaſoning about them. For ſince they are known no other- 
wiſe than by Similitude and Analcgy, they cannot be deſcribed 
otherwiſe, as any one will find who tries. But it is no won- 
der if tueſe Men, while they take ſimilies for the things them- 
elves, ſhould exfily imagine that they diſcover abſurdities in 
ihem. If they do this on purpoſe, cunningly, and with an ill 
Intent, they are Villains; but if thro* Ignorance or Error, 
they deſerve pity, if they did not ſwell with a proud Conceit 
of Science, and exalt themſelves above the Vulgar ; who yet 
are much wiſer than theſe Philoſophers. For they fear the 
Anger of God, love his Goodneſs, embrace his Mercy, adore 
is Juſtice, and give Glory to the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghoſt, and yet believe in and worſhip one God, moſt per- 
{:&, and free from Paſſions. Whereas the Smatterers in Sci- 
cnce have got nothing to place in the Room of theſe, which 
they themſelves, much leſs the Vulgar, can underſtand ; or 
which can equally excite the Affections of the Mind, or pro- 
note Piety. (D.) | 

D.) It has been objected againſt the foregoing Paragraph 
and Note, that the Author by his Principles neceſſarily intro- 
4uces Imperfection into the Godhead. For he owns what- 
cler is not of itſelf is imperfect, but the Subſiſtences of the 
don and Holy Ghoſt, that is their Perſonalities, as he confeſſes, 


ac not from themſelves, and therefore muſt be imperfect. To 
this 


Dis is good Inference from theſe and the lie Exprithons, 
bat can hardly be ſuppoſed ta have been the princital Den, much 
0 the only Reaſon, of them. For more [Inſtances of this Mind, 
le lie foremention'd Sermon, F. 23, 27 
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ſtill by the Neceſſity ariſing from the Nature. The Father be- 
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III. Thirdly, There are infinite Degrees of per- 
fection between a Being abſolutely perfect and M. 
thing: Of which, if Exiſtence be conceived as the 
Firlt, every thing will be ſo many Degrees diſtant 
from Nothing, as there are Perfections to be found 
in it joyn'd with Exiſtence. In this Scale then 
Gad will be the Top, and Nothing the Bottom; 
and how much farther any thing is diſtant from 
nothing, it is ſo much the more perfect, and ap- 

roaches nearer to God. How much any thing 
can reſemble God in Perfection, or how. near] 


approa 


NOTES 


this I anſwer, that we may conſider the Attributes of God, 
and likewiſe the Perſnalities in the Divine Nature, either ab- 
ſtractly, ie as diſtinguiſh'd in our Minds from the Nature; 
or as they are identified with it. If we conſider them abſtratly 
it is true they are not from themſelves, but from the Nature: 
So the Viſlom and Power of God are not from themſelves but 
from the Divine Nature which neceſſarily includes Wiſdom 
and Power: And ſo the Perſonality of the Son and Holy Ghoſt 
are not from themſelves, but from the Divine Nature which 
neceſſarily includes the Father's begetting his Son, and the Ho- 
ly Ghoſt's proceeding from both, But if we conſider theſe 2s 
in re the ſame with the Nature, then they are from themſelves; 
the ſame Nature is jn the Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt, and 

the three Perſonalities neceſſari]y ariſe out of that Nature, and | 
therefore may be ſaid to be neceſſary and from themſelves. | 
do confeſs the Perſonality of the = is from the Father and 
that of the Holy Ghoſt from the Father and Son; but this 
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gets the Son, not out of Choice, but Neceſſity of Nature; 
and that Nature is in the Son, and therefore his Subſiſtence 
and Perſonality is from his own Nature, that is from himlel!, | 
and he is aure3re;, The Perſonality of the Son is indeed | 
from the Father, but that doth not hinder it to be from the 
Nature in the laſt reſort; and neceſſarily too, tho“ mediarte 
Perſona Patris. When therefore it is ſaid that the Divine Na- 
ture which is inherent in them may he ſaid to be of itſelf, but , 
not the Modus fub/flendi, it it not meant that the, Modus fall. E 
rudi doth not proceed from the Nature which is in the = x 
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approach to him (E.) we know not; but we 
are certain that there is always an infinite Diſtance 
between them. It muſt have been determin'd there- 
fore by the Will of God, where he would ſtop, ſince 
there is nothing but his own Will to bound his 
Power. Now it is to be believ'd that the pre- 
ſent Syſtem of the World was the very beſt thar 
could be, with regard to the Mind of God in fram- 
ing it. (19.) It might have been better perhaps 
in ſome Particulars, but not without ſome * 


NOTES, 


and Holy Ghoſt, and fo is in that Senſe ex /e, but that it is 
not immediately from it, but mediante Patris Subfiftentia. 

(E.) Suppoſing the World to be infinite, there would be, 
as far as appears to us, infinite Orders of Creatures deſcending 
gradually from God to Nothing: But ſince neither our Un- 
derſtanding can comprehend, nor does the Nature of Quantity 
and Motion ſeem to admit of Infinity or Eternity; 'tis better 
to reter the Matter to the Divine Will. For it an _— in 
Creatures be impoſſible, tis the ſame thing wherever we ſtop: 
Since all Finites are equally diſtant from Infinite. If therefore 
God had created twice, or a thouſand thouſand times as great, 
and as many Beings, and a thouſand thouſand Ages ſooner than 
he has, the ſame Objections might be made, Why not before? 
Why not more ? The World therefore muſt either have been 
created infinite and from Eternity, which the very Nature of 
the thing ſeems not ta allow, or it is all one when and how 
great it might be, and not determinable by any thing beſides 
the Divine Pleaſure. See Chap. 5. f. 1. Subſ. 4. and J. Clarke 
on Nat. Eil. p. go, 93, 280, Cc. 

19.) In order to confirm this belief, and come to a right 
knowledge of the whole Queſtion before us, it is neceſſary 
to enquire a little into the meaning of theſe Words ; to con- 
lider (with zeverence). what this Mind of God might be in 
traming the World, and what was the moſt proper Method of 
anlwering it. Now it appear'd from the Concluſion af the firſt 
Chapter and Note 13. that the ſole Deſign of Almighty God 
n creating the Univerſe, was to impart Felicity to other Be- 
ings: and in the beginning of this Chapter it was proved that 
any Happineſs thus communicated could not be infinite. His 
Deſign then is completely anſwer'd, if the greateſt _— of 
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and e greater inconveniencies, which muſt 
have ſpoiled the Beauty either of the whole, or of 
ſome chief Part. 


IV. 
NOTES. 


Happineſs be imparted of which created Beings are capable, 
conſiſtent with one another; or when the utmoſt poſſible Good 
is produced in the Univerſe collectively. This alſo ſhews us 
what we are to underſtand by the very beft Syſtem, viz. one that 
is fitted for, and productive of the greatelt abſolute general God: 
The Manner of effecting which comes next under conſiderati- 
on. As to this, it is queried in the firſt place whether all A- 
nimals ought to have been created equally perfect; or ſeveral 
in different Ranks and Degrees of Perfection; and ſecondly, 
whether God may be ſuppoſed to have placed any Order of Be- 
ings in ſuch a fix'd unalterable condition as not to admit of ad- 
vancement : to have made any Creatures as perfect at firſt as 
the Nature of a created Being is capable of. The former of 
theſe doubts 1s fully diſcuſs'd in this and the following Chap- 
ter, F. 2. The latter ſeems not ſo eaſy to be determin'd. They 
who hold the affirmative argue from our notion of infinite or 
abſolute Goodneſs, which muſt excite the Deity always to com- 
municate all manner of Happineſs in the very higheſt Degree, 
for the ſame reaſon that it prompts him to communicate it ever 
in any degree. But this, ſay they, he has not done, except he 
at firſt endow'd ſome Creatures with all the Perfection a Crea- 
ture could poſſibly receive, and gave to every ſubordinate Clals 
of Beings *, the utmoſt Happineſs their ſeveral Natures were 
capable of. Neither can this Opinion be confuted from Holy 
Scripture, which declares that God made innumerable glorious 
Orders of Cherubim and Seraphim, all far above our Compre- 
henſion, and ſome, for any thing that we know, in the very 
next Step to the Top of the great Scale of Beings, and only Se- 
cond to the Almighty. Thoſe that hold the contrary Opinion 
diſtinguiſh between Happineſs and Perfection, and think that 
theſe do not either neceſſarily imply, or inſeparably attend each 
other. They deny therefore the conſequence of the former 
Argument, and aflign this Reaſon for it, viz. becauſe a Being 
produced in the higheſt degree of natural Perfection which a 
Creature is capable of, and ſtill continuing in the ſame, will not 
receive as much Happineſs in the main, as others that were 


placed in a much inferior State at the firſt. This, tho! it — 
apf ct 


® Concerning theſe Claſſes, ſee Notes 22, and 24+ 
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World 
NOTES. 


» ppear ſomething like a Paradox, yet upon farther eonſiderati- 
on will perhaps be judg'd not improbable. Thus, for a Crea- 
ture conſcious of no deficiency of any thing neceſſary to its 
vell-being, to meet with a perpetual acceſſion of new, un- 
known Pleaſure, to reflect with comfort on its paſt Condition, 
and compare it with the preſent, to enjoy a continued Series 
ot freſh Satisfaction and Delight, and be always approaching 
nearer and nearer to Perfection, this muſt certainly advance the 
Sum of its Happineſs, even above that of others, whoſe conditi- 
on is ſuppoſed to have begun and to continue in that degree of 
perfection where this will end (if there could be any end in 
either) and which never knew defect, variety, or increaſe, A 
finite Being fix'd in the ſame State, however excellent, muſt 
according to all our Conceptions (if we be allow'd to judg 
from our preſent Faculties, and we can judge from nothing elle) 
contract a kind of Indolence or Inſenſibility (i- e. cannot always be 
equally affected by an equal degree of Good in the Object) 
which Inſenſibility nothing but alteration and variety can cure. 
t does not therefore ſeem probable that God has actually fix- 
ed any created Beings whatſoever iu the very higheſt degree of 
Perfection next to himſelf. Nay, it is impoſlible to conceive 
any ſuch higheſt Degree, and the Suppoſition is abſurd, ſince 
that which admits of a continual addibility, can have no 
age. Since then the Creation cannot be infinite; and fi- 
nts, how much ſoever amplified, can never reach Infinity or 
aviolute Perfection“, we can ſet no manner of bounds to the 
creating Power of God : But muſt refer all to his Infinite Wiſ- 
dom and Goodneſs: Which Attributes we know can never 
be exhauſted, nor will, we believe, produce any Beings in ſuch 
State as ſhall not leave room enough for them to be {till grow- 
ng in Felicity, and for ever acquiring new Happineſs, toge- 
ther with new Perfection. | 

This notion of a growing Happineſs is embraced by maſt 
Divines, and affords the ſtrongeſt Motive for endeavouring to 
improve and excell in every Chriſtian Grace. Tis beautifully 
touch'd by Mr. Addiſon. Spectator No. 111. * There 3s 
reit, in my Opinion, à more pleaſing and triumphant Conſidera- 

; & tion 


* See Note E. or Q. or Dr. Bentley's Boyle's Lect. Serm. 65 | 
D. 230, 237. th Edit. . | 
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IV. Fourthly, From hence it appears alſo that All things 
all Beings cannot have equal Perfections, For the could not 


be equally 
perfect, 
ſince ſome 
are Parts 
of others. 
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World muſt neceſſarily be compoſed of various 
Parts, and thoſe parts of others, and ſo on. But x 
Part muſt ne:ds come ſhort both of the Divine 
Perfection, and the Perfection of the Whole, For 
it is nothing with Regard to all the Perfections 
which it has not, whether theſe be Divine, or cre, 

| ated; 


NOTES. 


* tion in Religion, than this of the perpetual Progreſs which the 
e Soul makes toward the Perfection of its Nature, without ever 
% arriving at a Period in it. To look upon the Soul as going on 
from Strength to Strength, to conſider that She is to — for 
« ever with new Acceſſions of Glory, and brighten to all Eterni- 
« ty; that She auill be flill adding Virtue to Virtue, and Mumu 
* ledge to Knowledge, carries in it ſomething wonderfully agrer- 
« able to that Ambition which is natural to the Mind of Man, 
« Nay, it muſt be a Proſpect pleaſing to God himſelf, to ſee his 
% Creation for ever beautifying in his Eyes, and drawing nearer 
« to him by degrees of Refemblance. 

That the Happineſs of Saints and Angels may be continu- 
ally 8 ee Tillotfon's 77th Sermon, Vol. 2d. Fol. p. 
78, Sc. 
: From theſe Conſiderations, and ſome which follow in the 
remainder of this Note, it may perhaps ſeem probable that in 
us, and all Beings of the like nature, changes from worſe to 
better muſt be attended even with greater degrees of Pleaſure 
than a ſettled permanence in any the higheſt State conceivable 
of Glory or Perfection, and conſequently become neceſſary tv 

the completion of all finite Happineſs. 

But in Oppoſition to all this, Bayle urges that Enereaſe or 
Alteration is not in the leaſt requiſite to a laſting Felicity even 
in ourſelves. | 

That *tis no ways neceſſary that our Soul ſhould feel E- 
« vil, to the end it may reliſh what is Good, and that it 
« ſhould paſs ſueceſſively from Pleaſure to Pain, and from 
« Pain to Pleafure, that it may be able to diſcern that Pain 13 
« an Evil, and Pleaſure is a Good, We know by Expen- 
« ence that our Soul cannot feel, at one and the ſame time, 
« both Pleaſure and Pain; it muſt therefore at firſt either 
« have felt Pain before Pleaſure, or Pleaſure before Pain. I! 
« its firſt Senſation was that of Pain, it found that State to 
« uncaſy, altho' it was ignorant of Pleaſure. Suppoſe then 


« that its firſt Senſation laſted many Years, without 2 
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ated; and ſince one Part is not another, nor the 
whole, tis plain, that 2 Part wants the Per- 
ſections not only of the whole, but of other Parts 
alſo. And that the whole is more perfect than a 


part is evident from hence, that it neceſſarily in- 
cludes the multiplied Perfection of every part 
an 


NOTES. 


& tion, you may conceive that it was in an eaſy Condition, of 


« in one that was uneaſy. And do not alledge to me Experi- 
« ence; do not tell me that a Pleaſure which laſts a long time 


« hecomes infipid, and that a long Pain becomes inſupporta- 
« ble: For I will anſwer you, that this proceeds from a Ghia © 
in the Organ which makes that Pain, which continues 
« ſame as to kind, to be different as to Degrees. If you have 
« had at firſt a Senſation of fix Degrees, it will not continue 
« of Six to the end of two Hours, or to the end of a Year, 
« bit only either of one Degree, or of one Fourth part of a 
© Degree. Thus Cuſtom blunts the Edge of our Senſations : 
« their Degrees pry om to the Concuſſions of the parts of 
« the Brain, and this Concuſſion is weakened by frequent Re- 
« petitions : From whence it comes to paſs that the Degrees 
« of Senſation are diminiſhed. But if Pain or Joy were com- 
municated to us in the ſame Degree ſucceſſively for an hun- 
« dred Years, we ſhould be as unhappy, or as happy in the 
„ hundreth Year, as in the firſt Day; which plainly proves 
that a Creature may be happy with a continued Good, or 
« unhappy with a continued Evil, and that the Alternative, 
* which Lactantius ſpeaks of“, is a bad Solution of the Diffi- 
«* culty. It is not founded upon the Nature of Good and 
« Evil, nor upon the Nature of the Subje& which receives 
« them: nor upon the nature of the Cauſe which produces, 
them. Pleaſure and Pain are no leſs proper to be communi- 
« cated the ſecond Moment than the firſt, and the third Mo- 
« ment than the ſecond, and ſo of all the reſt. Our Soul is alſo 
as ſuſceptible of them after it has felt them one Moment, as 
it was before it felt them, and God who gave them, is na 
* leſs capable of producing them the ſecond Moment than 
« the firſt .“ A 


* See Note 79. p. 447. 
+ Gritical Dia. p. 2486. 
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and beſides, the parts when joyned together and 
connected, acquire a new and peculiar Perfection, 
whereby they anſwer their proper Ends, which 
they could not do aſunder; they defend themſelves 
much better, and aſſiſt each other. The Perfec- 
tion of the whole therefore, is not only more ex- 


tenſrue 


As this is one of the ſtrongeſt Objcctions, and applicable to 
all kinds of Evil, I have quoted it at length (tho* ſome parts 
may not relate immediatey to our preſent purpoſe) and ſhall 
endeavour to give a full anſwer to it in the following Notes. 
It will be confider'd with reſpe& to Moral Good and Evil, in. 
Notes, 68, 83, 84. Let us confine ourſelves at preſent to Na- 
tural Good, which may be divided into ſenſitive and intellec- 
tual. As to the former, we perceive that the Mind, for the 
Augmentation of its Happineſs, is endowed with various 
Senſes, each of which is entertain'd with a variety of Obje&:; 
now, any one of theſe Senſes can convey ſo much Pleafure for 
ſome time as is ſufficient to fill our preſent narrow Capacity, 
and engroſs the whole Soul, She can be entirely happy in the 
Fatisfaction ariſing from the Sight, Hearing, Ec. or from 
the Memory, or any other Mode of Perception by itſelf.” If 
therefore any one of theſe Organs could (as Bayle ſuppoſes) 
continue to communicate the ſame Degree of Pleaſure to us for 
an hundred Years, all the reſt would be unneceſſary : But an 
All-wiſe Being, who cannot act in vain, has implanted this 
Variety of Senſes in us; this then is a good Argument (to thoſe 
who allow ſuch a Being, upon the Belief of which I am now 
arguing) that none of theſe particular Senſes could continue in 
its preſent State, and always communicate the ſame Degree of 
Happineſs. Farther, his Suppoſition will appear to be impol- 
ſible, from conſidering the Nature and Properties of that Mat- 
ter of which the ſenſitive Organs are compoſed. If there be 
(as Bayle maintains) ſo cloſe a Connection between the Soul 
and certain Modifications of Matter, as that the Degrees of ſen- 
ſitive Pleaſures are diminiſhed by a Change in the Organ, by 
weakening the Concuſſion of ſome parts of the Brain 1 
Repetitiens ; then we ſay, 'tis plainly impoſſible that the lame 
Degrees ſhould be continued by this Organ, which, as it 1 
material, js perpetually expoſed to this Change, and liable to 
Diſſolution, and neceſlarily weakened by theſe frequent Con- 


cuffions. Every Motion in it muſt in time be Ropped bY 
contrary 


5 
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zenſrve than that of the Parts, by the accumula- 
tion of many Parts, perhaps equal to one another; 
but more intenſe alſo, by the Addition of certain 
Degrees, whereby the whole muſt of Neceſſity 
excell the Parts. As therefore we have proved 
that an abſolutely perfect Creature is an Impoſſi- 

bilitys 


contrary ones, as our Author has fully ſhewn in Chap. 4. 


1. 
' If he ſuppoſes that the ſame Degree of Pleaſure may ſtill be 
communicated tho? the Organ alters, he ſuppoſes that there is 
no ſuch Connection between any Portion or Poſition of Matter 
and our Spirit; which is directly contrary to his former Sup- 
poſition, and alſo to truth, as will perhaps appear from the fol- 
lowing Chapter. If then Bayle imagines that the ſame or dif- 
ferent Matter, when moved or at reſt; or when moved in diffe- 
rent Directions, may {till affect the Mind in the very ſame man- 
ner, he muſt either take it for granted that the Affections of 
Matter are no Cauſes of the Senſations of the Mind, that is, 
conttadict his former Suppoſition; or elſe he muſt ſuppoſe 
the ſame Effect to proceed from different Cauſes; either of 
which will tend equally to advance his Syſtem. But in re- 
ality, this Decreaſe of Pleaſure in Familiarity and Cuſtom 
does not perhaps entirely depend on any Change of the cor- 
poreal Organs, but on the original Faculties of the Soul it- 
lf, as may be gathered from ſome ſuch Obſervations as this 
which follows. View a delightful Landſkip, a pleaſant Gar- 
cen, or any of the Figures which appear moſt beautiful, renew 
the Proſpect once, or twice, to Day, to Morrow, and at ſeve- 
ral diſtant Periods ; it ſhall afford a great degree of Pleaſure 
for ſome time, while any Novelty may be ſuppoſed to remain; 
but that Pleaſure periſhes together with this Novelty, tho' the 
external Organs of Viſion ſtill continue perfect, and your 
Senfations are moſt evidently the ſame the laſt Day as the 
fiſt. You are able to behold the ſame Scenes over again, 
with the ſame eaſe and acuteneſs, but not with the ſame In- 
tenſeneſs of Delight, To attempt a Mechanical Solution of 
tis by a ſuppoſed alteration of ſome imaginary Traces in the 
Brain (which yet, if they were allowed, cannot mend the 
Mater a jot, as was jaſt now ſhewn) will only throw us into 
ſill greater Difficulties, as any one that attentively conſiders 
We whole of that chimeaical Hypotheſis muſt conclude, 9” 


ray 
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bility, ſo it may be proved from hence, that all 
cannot have an equa! Degree of Perfection. For 
the World conſiſts of Parts, and thoſe again of 
others, perhaps diviſible in infinitum : But that e- 
very ſingle Part ſhould have the Perfection of all, 
or many, is impoſſible; and we are not to ne 


rl 
of which Bayle, who ſoon perceived the Deſects and Abſurdi- 


ties of moſt other Syſtems, was undoubtedly convinc'd. It 
ſeems to me much more properly reſolvable into a native Pro- 
perty of the Soul itſelf. Is it net probable that the Mind of 

an is originally framed with a Diſpoſition for, or Capacity 
of being delighted with Variety? That it cannot be always 
on the ſame Bent, but as it is endow'd with different Fa- 
culties, ſo theſe relieve one another by turns, and receive an 
additional Pleaſure from the Nowelty of thoſe Objects about 
which it is converſant ; and that by this means it enjoys a 
greater Sum of Happineſs than it could other ways attain to? 
See the Spectator, Ne. 590. No. 625. or No. 411, or Watts 
on the Paſſions, F. 4. 232 

J ſhall only add an Obſervation on this Head from the Au 
thor of the Vindication of God's Moral Character, p. 21. which 
ſhews us the Neceſſity for this Variety or increaſcablenels of 
Perfection, in order to our Intellectual Happineſs, ſince molt of 


| 

| 
that ariſes from our paſt Defects. * By Intellectual Happi- a 
« neſs, I mean the Diſcovery and Contemplation of Truth, , 
auith regard to wwhich I have this to obſerve, that all ile t 
* Pleaſures wwe tafle of this Kind are owing either to our | 1 
« preceding Ignorance, to the Care aud Pains we take in 0 
* the Diſcovery of Truth, or to the Degree of our Know- It 
* ledge, when we attain to a greater meaſure than other } 8 
Men. All Truth, auben conſider d ſeparate from theſe, it 4 Wi 
* alike as Truth (ibo not of the like Importance to us) the a: 
Objed of the Underſtanding, and as ſuch, it muſt afford ll © 
* the ſame Delight. If we all could, with equal Eaſe e 'r 


* Clearneſs, ſee all the Relations of things, they muſt all in 
* the —__ of the things ane. 4 e 17. W e kould | 
* tafle as much Pleaſure in knowing or contemplating that Al 
© two and two makes four, as in knowing or contemplating © 
any Propofition which now appears the moſt difficult, ard | 
« ſo affords the moſt Pleaſure: Or rather, wwe ſhould mt ' 
* have Pleaſure frem any of them. Now if this * 15 
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the Power or ' Goodneſs. of God for not wbrk- 

ing Contradictions. There muſt then be many, 
NOTES. 


* Col, then is is evident, that the Capacity wwe have for 
« taſling this kind of Pleaſure renders us capable of itt 
© contrary, We could not be:idelighted in the: Di or 
« Contemplation of Truth, if ave, were not capable of being 
* iznorant, and of the Unhappineſs quhich ariſes from it.” 
his is the Conſequence we would draw from all that 
went before: But of this more at large under the Head of 
Moral Ell. * 6 | , 
We reply then to Bayle, that this Alternative or variety of 
either Good or Evil, ſo far as concerns the preſent Argument 
is founded on the Nature of tlie Subje# which receives then, 
and that our Soul in its preſent State, is not fo ſuſceptible of 
them after it has felt them two or three times as at firſt, What 
it might have been made capable of, is nothing to the Pur- 
poſe, ſince. (as it was obſerved before; and muſt often be re- 
— we are to conſider Man as we find him at preſent; and 
raw all our Arguments, not from ſuch Faculties as are per- 
haps in other Beings, but from theſe only which we per- 
ceive and experience in him. If theſe cannot be alter'd and 
improved conſiſtently with each other ꝰ, nor ſubjected to any 
general Laws more' ſuitable. to his preſent Circumſtances, and 
productive of - mote good to the. whole Syſtem +, then, all 
Arguments built on this Topic againſt the Divine Attributes 
muſt fall to the Ground: . Theſe and the like Suppoſitions 
therefore, via. that the ſame Degree of Pleaſure might be com- 
municated to us Fal are a hundred Years; — it underſtood 
of one uniform Cauſe producing it: That our Pleaſures, (mean- 


» 
» we” 


ing /enfetive ones) might not depend upon the - Fibres ef the 


Brain, — and, That theſe Fibres ſhould not wwear out at allt, — 
an, it theſe Fibres did wear out, that the Pleaſure ſhould never 
acay, — are all unreaſonable Suppoſitions : They offend. a- 
gamit the Rule laid down above, and always to be remem- 
ber'd, of taking the whole of human Nature as it is; of con- 
ſdering our preſent Body and Spirit, and the obvious Proper- 
nes af each, and the known Laws of their Union together. 
All ſuch Objections therefore are beſide the Queſtion; and 
lounded upon the old abſurdity = reducing us to a different, 


Claſs 
. See Note 28. + Sce Note 25. 
1 See Bayle's Dict. p. 2487, 
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perhaps infinite (20.) 


oy the Evil of Defe#, Chap. I, 


of Perfection in 
the Divine Works; for whatever ariſes from M.. 
thing is neceſſarily imperſect; and the leis it is 
removed from nothing (taking Exiſtence for one 
Degree as we ſaid before) the more imperfect it i, 
There is no Occaſion therefore for an Evil Prin- 
ciple to introduce the Evil of Defect, or an Ine. 
uality of Perfections in the Works of God: For 

che very Nature of created Beings neceſſarily re 
quires it, and we may conceive the Place of this 
malicious Principle to be abundantly ſupplied from 
hence, that they derive their Origin from Ne 
thing. (21.) 1 
(Fs 


NOTES 


Claſs of Beings, when (as will a preſently) all concein- 
be Chile and Orders are already fall 1 1 

Thus much for one Query about the manner of creating 
things, viz. whether any ſhould have been ou immutab(j 
in a certain Degree of Perfection: Our Au wack peg yan to 
examine the other, viz. Whether all Things and ought 
to have been at firſt created in the ſame Degree of Perſection 

(20.) That is indefinite, or greater than any given Number; 
for neither the Univerſe itſelf, nor any thing that belongs to 
it, can be properly and abſolutely Infinite, as our Author 
maintains in his Note E, and we have largely proved from 
Cudworth, &c. in the former Chapter. Ks 

(21.) It is ſcarce neceſſary to obſerve, that this muſt all 
along be underſtood only Materially, i. e. that theſe things 
were not produced from any Matter 1 but were 
made ik cx d, and brought into Being mere Mer. 
Exiftence. For the Poſſibility of which, and the Opinion of 
the Antients on this Subject ſee Cudworth, C. 5. F. 2. p. 
738, Sc. The other Senſes of the Words, wiz. That any 
thing can come from nothing cauſally, or be produced by no- 
thing, or by it/elf, or <vithout an Efficient Cauſe, are maniſelt- 
ly abſurd, as is demonſtrated at large in the ſame excellent 
Seftion. For an Illuſtration of our Author's Notion before 
us, ſee Scott's Chriſtian Life, Part 2. Vol. 1. C. 6. 5. 2. f. 
446, 447. iſt. Edit. God is the Cauſe of Perfeftion Only, 
but not of Detect, which ſo far forth as it is natural 9 
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| V. Fifthly ; 'Tis plain, that Creatures are not Things 
only unequally imperfe& in reſpe& of their Parts neceſſarily 
and Under-parts, and ſo on, which by continual a OE 
Sub-diviſion, approach in a manner to nothing; E8ions 


but a neceſſary inequality ariſes among them allo with re- 


in reſpect to their Arributen. For a conicious or Bard to 
thinking Subſtance is more perſect than one that — 
wants Senſe or Underſtanding. If it be ask'd, but it is 
How is it agreeable to the Divine Goodneſs to agreeable 
have created theſe alſo? I anſwer, If the Crea- to the 
tion of theſe be no impediment to the Producti- — 0 
on of the more perfect; if neither the Number t create 
nor Happineſs of the more perfect be diminiſhed tho 


by the Creation of thoſe that are leſs perfect, why which are 


leaſt per- 

K 2 will , Af 

7 1 a they are 
N O TES. — lin- | 
drance to. 


* ated Brings hath no Cauſe at all, but is merely a Negation or the Num- 
* Non-entity. For every created thing was a Negation or Non- ber or 
entity before ever it had a poſitive Being, and it had only ſo conveni- 
much of its primitive Negation taken away from it, as it had ence ot 
* poſitive Being conferred upon it; and therefore, ſo far forth the more 
* as it is, its Being is to be attributed to the Sovereign Cauſe perfect 
that produced it; but ſo far forth as it is mot, its not Be- ones. 
© ing is to be attributed to the Original Non-entity out of | 
© which it was produced. Por that which was once Nothing, 
would fil? have been Nothing, had it not been for the Cauſe 
that gave Being to it, and therefore that it is ſo far Nothing 
* ſtill, i. e. limited and defeFive, is only ta be attributed to 
its own primitive Nothingneſs. . As for inſtance, If I give 2 
poor Man a hundred Pounds, that he is worth / much Mo- 
* ney is wholly owing to me, but that he is not worth a hun- 
, more is owing only to his own Poverty; and juſt fo, 
that I have ſuch and ſuch Perfection, of Being is wholly ow- 
* ing to God who produced me out of Nothing ; but that I 
have ſuch and ſuch Defech of Being is only owing to that 
Nom entity out of which he produced me.” | | 
The ſame Notion is largely diſcuſſed in Eilbardi Lubini 
Phoſphorus, Ic. Chap. 6, 7, and 17. From whom it appears, 
that moſt of the.antient Philoſophers meant no more than this 
by their Evil Principle, 


22.) From 


will it be unfit to create theſe too? Since God 
does what is beſt to be done, nothing more or 
greater can be expected from the moſt beneyoltnt 
and powerful Author of Nature. If therefore it 
be better, ceteris paribus, that theſe more impet- 
fect Beings ſhould exiſt, than not, it is agreeable 
to the Divine Goodneſs that the beſt that could 
be ſhould be done. If the Production of a le 
perfect Being were any hindrance to a more per- 
fect one, it would appear contray to Divine 
Goodneſs to have omitted the more perfe& and 


created the leſs; but ſince they are no manner of 


of hindrance to each other, the more the better. 
(22. | 
VI 


NOTES. 


(22) From the Suppoſition of a Scale of Beings. gradu- 
ally deſcending from Perfe&#ion to Non-entity, and compleat in 
every intermediate Rank and Degree (for which ſee Note 24. 
we ſhall ſoon perceive the Abſurdity of ſuch Queſtions as theſe, 
Why was not Man made more perſect? Why are not his Fa- 
culties equal to thoſe of Angels? Since this' is only aſking 
why he was not placed in a quite different Claſs of Being, 
when at the ſame time all other Claſſes are ſuppoſed to be al- 
ready full. From the ſame Principle alſo we gather the In- 
tent of the Creator in producing theſe ſeveral inferior Orders 
under our View. - They who imagine that all things in ths 
World were made for the immediate Uſe of Man alone, run 
themſelves into inextricable Difficulties. Man indeed is the 
Head of this lower Part of the Creation, and perhaps it Wu 
deſigned to be abſolutely under his Command. But that al 
things here tend dire&ly to his own uſe, is, I think, neither 
ealy nor neceſſary to be proved. Some manifeſtly ſerve {or 
the Food and Support of others, whoſe Souls may be neceflar} 
to prepare and preſerve their Bodies for that Purpoſe, and 
may at the ſame time be happy in a Conſciouſneſs of their ou 
Exiſtence. *Tis probable that they are intended to promote 
each others Good reciprocally : Nay, Man himſelf contr- 
butes to the Hapyineſs, and betters the Condition of the Brute 
in ſeveral Reſpects, by cultivating and improving the Ground, 


by watching the Scaſons, by protecting and providing a, 
them, 
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VI. An Inſtance will make this more clear. Sup- This con- 
poſe that God made the World finite; ſuppoſe that firm'd by 


4 G W £4 . an In- 
Spirit, or pure immaterial thinking Beings, are nde oe 


the mo & Species of Subſtances: Suppoſe in Matter, 
the 11 Flle — God created as man 2 this which is 
ſort as were convenient for the Syſtem he had made, no Impe- 
ſo that if there were more, they would incom- . - 
mode one another; yet there would be no leſs — py 
Room for Matter, then if there were none at 
all, (F.) This Suppoſition is by no means ab- 

K 3 | ſurd ; 


NOTES. 


them, when they are unable to protect and provide for them- 
ſelves *, Others of a much lower Claſs, may, for ought we 
know, enjoy themſelves too in ſome Degree or other; and 
alſo contribute to the Happineſs even of ſuperior Beings, by 
a Diſplay of the Divine Attributes in different Ways, and af- 
fording ample Matter of Reflection on the various Ranks and 
Degrees of Perfection diſcoverable in the animal World; 
wherein the higheſt Qrder may with Pleaſure contemplate 
numberleſs Species infinitely below them ; And the lower 
Claſs can admire and adore that Infinity of Divine Wiſdom 
:nd Goodneſs and Power which ſhines forth in ſo many Be- 
ings ſo much above them. They may conduce to the Beauty, 
Order, and Benefit of the whole Syſtem, the general Good 
of which was the Aim of its Creator, and with regard to 
which every Part is chiefly to be eſteem'd f. They may 
have ten thouſand Uſes belide what celates to Man, who is 
but a very ſmall Part of it: Several Inſtances might be giv- 
en which would make this very probable; at leaſt the con- 
tary, I think, cannot ever be proved. Seo C. 4. F. 2. Subſ. 


5 3 

(F, If any one had a mind to fill a certain Veſſel with 
Globes of various'Magnitudes, and had diſtinguiſh'd them in- 
to their ſeveral Degrees, ſo that thoſe of the ſecond Degree 
might have Place in the Interſtices left by thoſe of the firſt ; 


and 


* See Chubb's Sup. Ge. p. 12. and Dr. J. Clarke, p. 284, 


* 


285. : 

+ See Cudworth, p. 875, 896. or Tillotſon Serm, g1. p. 
b53. 2d Vol. Fol. or Ray on the Creation, Part 2. p. 423. 
ach Edit. or Note G. =”, WER 
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ſurd; for ſince theſe may be conceived withour 
local Extenſion, and have no relation to Space or 
Place, as Bu dies have *, in whatever Number . 
were created, they would contribute nothing at 
either to the filling up of Space, or excluding Bo- 
dies out of it, yet they would have a' certain ꝙ. 
ſtem or Society among ve, which might fe- 
quire a determinate Number, which if it were ex- 
ceeded, they muſt become troubleſome to one 2. 
nother by too great a Multitude in a finite World. 
Nay, if the World were ſuppoſed to be infinite, 
and as many ſuch Spirits created as were poſſible, 
et would . they be no impediment to Matter, or 
3 to them, neither would their Number be 
leſs, nor their Conveniences fewer, becauſe Matter 
did or did not exiſt. Since then material and im- 
material Beings conſiſt ſo well together, is it not 
agreeable to the greateſt Goodneſs to have created 
both? Let Matter be ſtupid and devoid of Senſt 
as it is; let it be the — imperfect of all Sub- 
ſtances, and next to nothing, (ſince not to per- 
ceive its Exiſtence is little different from Non-ex- 
iſtence) *ris better to be even ſo, than not at all; 
for Exiſtence is, as we ſaid, the Foundation, or firlt 


NOTES, 


and thoſe of the third Order in the interſtices of the ſecond, 
and ſo on. Tis evident that when as many of the firſt 
nitude were put in as the Veſſel could contain yet there would 
be Room for thoſe of the ſecond. Neither could any wiſe 
Man aſk why the whole Veſſel was not filled with the greater 
Globe, or why all of them were not of the ſame Magni 
tude. . 133373 „ „ 
This Inſtance may afford an Anſwer to ſuch as demand 
why God has not given a different and more perfect Nature 
to Animals. wiz. There was no room in the mundane Syſtem 
for Beings of a more perfect Nature. But when 6 — 


dee Note 7, 
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of perfection, and the next as it were to 


this, the ſecond is perception of Exiſtence. But 


you'll ay, Why did not God add this Second De- 
gree co Matter 2 1 anſwer, if that could. it is 
probable it would have been done: But ſince we 
ſee that Matter is in itſelf a paſſive, inert Sub- 
ſtance, we mult believe that its Nature would not 
admit of Senſe, or if it had been capable of Senſe, 
that greater Inconveniences would have flowed 
from thence, than if it had been made inſenſible, 
gs it is. (23.) However, without this there would 
be a kind of Void in the Univerſe, and ſomething 

K + Want- 


NOTE S. 


Creatures were made of the ſuperior Order as the Syſtem of 
the World was able to contain, whether you ſuppoſe it finite 


or infinite ; nothing hinder'd but that there might be room 


for others of a lower Degree: As when as many Globes of 
greater Magnitude were put into the Veſſel as it could hold, 
yet there was ſtill a Space for others of a leſs Dimenſion ; 


and ſo on in infinitum. en therefore any aſk why God did 


not make all of the ſame Perfection with the Angels: 

We anſwer, that after as many Angels had been made as 
were convenient, there was a Place left for inferior Animals, 
and after as many Animals of a more perfe& Nature were 
made as the Syſtem required, there was ſtill room for other 
more imperfe& ones; and fo perhaps in infinitum. 
If you aſk why God does not immediately tranſplant Men 
into Heaven, fince 'tis plain they are capable of that happier 
State: Or why he detains them fo long from that Happineſs, 
and confines them on the Earth as in a darkſome Priſon where 
they are forced to ſtruggle with ſo many Evils. | 

I anſwer, Becauſe the Heavens are alteady furniſh'd with 
Inhabitants, and cannot with convenience admit of new ones, 
till ſome of the preſent Poſſeſſors depart into a better State, 
or make room ſome other way for theſe to change their Con- 
dition. See Note V. | 

(23.) Matter, as ſuch, is at preſent incapable of, or has pro- 
perties totally inconfiſtent with Thought and Selt-motion, (as 
u at large demonſtrated by the Authors referred to in Note 7.) 
it is therefore in a Degree below Animals, or (as our Au- 
thor ſays) next to Nothing. But yet, ſuch as it is, tis firſt, 
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wanting which might exiſt : But it was better that 
there ſhould be Matter than nothing at all, and 
ſince one fide was to be choſen, the Divine Good- 
neſs prefer'd Matter, becaufe that was the greater 
Good. For, ſince it is no hindrance to the Mul. 
tiplication or Convenience of thinking Beings, 
nor diminiſhes the Number of the more perſect, 
tis plain it adds to the Perfection of the Univerſe, 
and whatever it be, tho' the moſt imperfe& thing 
in Nature, tis gain to the whole, It was there- 
A 4 FR. o . „ fore 
NOTES. 


abſolutely neceſſary to many Animals, and ſecondly, would 
not be ſo convenient for their Uſes if it could think. It is the 
Baſis or Support of Animals in this our Syſtem z it is, as we 
may ſay, the Caſe and Covering of their ſeveral Souls; it ſerves 
for the clothing of that Caſe, for their Feed, their Defence, and 
various uſes, But were it all Life, or conſcious (not to in- 
fiſt on the Abſurdities of ſuch a Suppoſition in itſelf) what 
Miſery and "Confuſion would ariſe? If all were Animals, 
what mult - theſe Animals ſubſiſt on? If they were af the 
ſame Nature with ſuch as we are acquainted with, they mul 
alſa be ſuſtain'd after the ſame manner, i. e. they muſt Jive 
by Food, and conſequently live upon, and continually torment 
and conſume one another; and conſequently more Happinels 
would be. loſt than got by ſuch Life, which is as plentiful at 
preſent “, as ſcems agreeable to the Syſtem. If Matter as Mat- 
ter, were endowed with the Power of Seh Metion, what 
Uſe could we put it to? What Clothing -or Habitations? 
What Inſtruments or Utenſils could we make of it? But 
this, I think, needs no farther Explanation. Matter then, in 
its preſent State, as united, with and ſubſeryient ta ſuch Spi- 
rits as we conceive ours to be, is in general more conducive 
to the Good and Happineſs of the whole, than it would be 
in any. other conceivable manner of Exiſtence. To aſk yet 
why ſome certain ,Portions or Syſtems of it might not have 
heen made more perfect, or why it was not farther ſublimated, 
refined, and ip unaccountably modified as to be rendered ca. 
pable of Thought; is the abſurd Queſtion above mention 'd, 
2. Why waz it not mage ſomething elſe, or remoyed into a 
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dre agrecable to the greateſt Power and Gopd- 
— hare created this alſo; nor need we the Pe- 
miurgus of the antient Heretics to produce it, as 
if unworthy of the great and yu God. The 
Evils of Imperfection then myſt be permitted in 
the Nature of things; an inequality of Perfec- 
tions muſt be permitted alſo, ſince it is impoſhb] 
that all the Works of God ſhould be endow 

with equal PerfeFions. (G.) 


vn, 
NOTES. | 


higher Claſs ? When at the ſame time there appears ſo much 
Reaſon for the Exiſtence'of ſuch a thing as this now is; and 
all ſuperior Claſſes are concluded to be full. What Reaſon 
there is for this laſt concluſion may be ſeen in Note 24. 
(G.) The Author has been blamed here for making any Dif- 
ficulty about ſuch Evils as theſe of Imperfection, which are 
properly ſpeaking no Evils at all. Tis trifling, ſay the Ob- 
jectors, fince we ſee that the Perfection of any Structure or 
Machine conſiſts in this, that the Parts thereof have different 
Powers and Offices, and therefore we can eafily conceive it to 
be no ImperfeCtion in the Machine of the World that its Parts 
are of unequal Perfections; for thoſe that ſeem to have the leſs 
Perſection would not anſwer their Deſign, nor fill their Places 
if they were not fo unequal. And as for inanimate things they 
are neither capable of Good nor Evil; it ſignifies nothing 
where they are placed, or to what Motions they are ſubjected, 
ſince they cannot complain or be ſenſible of their Condition. 
Conſequently there is no ſuch thing as the Evil of Imperfec- 
tion, but all is properly Natural. | . 
To all which we anſwer 1. The World and every Part of 
it is in its own Nature imperfe&, for whatſoever is naturally 
perfect, is ſelf ſufficient, and does not ſtand in need of the 
Combination of more Parts or the Affiftance of other things; 
= that 2 1 3 is obſervable in Ma- 
chines is neceſſary upon this account only, that one may ſu 
the Defects of — e Fort * 771 
2aly, From hence it is evident, that the Perfection of the 
arts is not to be eſtimated from their own private Conveni- 
ency alone, but from the Relation which they have to the 
Whole. And there's a great deal of Difference between rela- 


ure and abſolute Perfection; a thing may pertectly anſwer the 
a V 1.% „„ Oticy 
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VII. If you fay, God might have omitred the 
more imperfect Beings, I grant it, and if that had 
been beſt he would undoubtedly have done it, But 

it 
NOTES, 


Office it bears with regard to the whole, without any Conye- 
nience to itſelf, nay to its own Deſtruction. 

zdly. It appears that notwithſtanding the Infinite Power, 
Wiſdom, and Goodneſs of God, Creatures muſt neceſſarily 
labour under the Evil of Imperfection; and that this Imper- 
fection is to be conſider'd two Ways, the one with to 
the whole, the other in reſpect of particulars. 
' 4thly. The Good of the whole cannot be in every thing at 
all times conſiſtent with the Good of each Particular. For 
as every Part is in its own Nature imperfect and limited, tis 
poſſible for it not to be Self-ſufficient, and that it may have az 
much Occafion for external Aſſiſtance, as reaſon to aſſiſt others, 
The Poſſibility of ſuch a State follows from the very Nature 
of Limitation and Imperfection. For ſuppoſing more thing: 
than one of a limited Nature, if they have any intercourſe to 
gether, they muſt neceſſarily affect each other. And it be- 
longs to the Divine Goodneſt ſo to frame them, that they ſhall 
aſſiſt and relieve each other. Now limited Natures ought to. 
have limited Powers and Acts, nor can all Faculties agree to 
every Nature, fince they may be different, diſtin& and opp 
ſite. And tho? theſe Agents which have contrary F 
cannot promote each others Benefit immediately; yet by ul - 
ing a Compaſs, and conſpiring to act in concert, they may 
conduce to the good of the whole and of each other. But 
fince created things are almoſt infinite, and endowed with an 
infinite diverſity of Powers and Properties, and fince an inter- 
courſe is eſtabliſhed between all of them ſo that they may act 
upon, and be acted on by each other, it is impoſſible but that 
ſome Oppoſition and Contention ſhould ariſe among the _ 
which nevertheleſs may make for the Benefit of the Whole 
neither can theſe Qppoſitions and Contentions be any bar to 
the Divine Power and Goodneſs, fince they proceed not from 
any Defe& in the Creator, but from the neceſſary Im 
on of ſuch things as are in their own Nature limited and f - 
nite, but which are neceſſary to the Good of the whole 87. 
ſtem, the general Benefit whereof is to be preferred to thc 
Good of ſome particulars whenſoever they are inconſiſtent. 
There muſt then be Defe&s, or want of Perfection in ſeveral 
parts of the Creation, and this Want of Perfection mult pot 
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it is the part of infinite Goodneſs ts chuſe the ve- 
beſt; from thence it proceeds therefore, thar 
1 more imper fect Beings have Exiſtence; for it 
Was 

NOTES 


eeflity bring many Inconveniencies on the Perſon whoſe Lot 
it is to fill that Part of the Univerſe, which requires a Creature 
of ſuch an imperfe& Nature. For Example, a Man has no 
Wings, a Perfection granted to Birds. Tis plain, that in his 
preſent Circumſtances he cannot have them, and that the Uſe 
of them wou'd be very miſchievous to Society ; and yet the 
Want of them neceſſarily expoſes us to many Inconveni- 
encies. 

A Man falls from a Precipice or into a Pit; Wings wou'd 
fave him from the Fall, and relieve him from his Impriſon+ 
ment; whereas now he breaks his Bones or ſtarves by his Con- 
fnement. A thouſand Inſtances may be given where the 
Evil of Imperfection neceſſarily ſubj ects us to Diſappointment 
of Appetite, and ſeveral other natural Evils ; which yet are 
all neceſſary for the Common good. OW he 

If it be aſk'd why God, as he is of Infinite Power and 
Wiſdom, did not order things in ſuch a Manner that the good of 
the whole ſhould in all caſes and at all times conſpire with that 
of each particular. Or if theſe Evils neceſſarily ariſe from the 
mutual Intercourſe of Parts of a different and contrary 
Kind, why did he ordain ſuch an Intercourſe ? Could he not 
have created all Things in ſuch 'a State of Perfection, that 
they ſhould find their Happineſs in themſelves without the 
Help of any thing external? At leaſt he could have made 
thoſe things, which he himſelf had the Framing of, in ſuch a 
Manner as to have no Intercourſe with any Being but himſelf. 
For they might have had enough to exetciſe their Facultics 
upon in the Contemplation and Love of the Divine Nature: 
which would have been ſufficient for their Happineſs, with- 
out any Commerce with or Nependence upon other Creatures 
eſpecially ſuch as would incommode them. Why therefore 
did God chooſe ſuch a Syſtem as made room for other imper · 
ſect, miſerable Beings. 

We anſwer, that granting ſuch Creatures as thoſe above- 
mention'd to be poſſible, God has actually created as =_ of 
that Kind as the Syſtem wou'd admit, inſomuch that if there 
td been more it wou'd have been more inconvenient. Nor 
un of any conſequence whether we ſuppoſe this Syſtem to 


uit or Infinite. If Finite, dis plain that agertain ie 
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was agreeable to that not to admit the very leaſt 
Good that could be produced. Finite Goodneſs 
might poſſibly have been exhauſted in creating the 
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ber may fill it ſo that there will be no room for more. If 
Infinite, infinite Creatures of the ſame Kind will equally 
fill an infinite Syſtem, as a finite Number will fill a finite One; 
= there's the ſame Proportion. In this then as well as the 
ormer Syſtem there will be no Place for more. But yet 
when this Syſtem or Order of Creatures is filled up, there 
wou'd be room left for other leſs perfect Orders, whoſe Nz- 
tures and Faculties might have a mutual Relation to each other 
and whoſe Happineſs might require their mutual Help and 
Aſſiſtance. Tis certain that many and various Orders and 
Degrees of this Kind were poſſible; ngither would they, if 
created, be any Impediment to the more perfe& Order, which 
is already compleated, and the Number of which could not 
be encreaſed without Damage to the Syſtem ; neither would 
the Addition of theſe inferior Orders and Degrees, leſſen the 
Number of the prior and more perfe& Ones. 

What therefore was to be done? Let us now ſuppoſe God 
deliberating with himſelf (as a Man wou'd do) whether he 
ſhould create any of an inferior Order. If he does, tis ma- 
nifeſt that he will introduce unneceſſary Imperfections into 
his Works. Nay, ſince ſome of theſe may have Natures and 
Powers contrary to each other, it will be poſſible for Claſh- 
ing and Oppoſition to ariſe among his Creatures. If he does 
not create them, he will appear unkind in grudging and re- 
fuſing them a Benefit, which he was able to communicate 
without Detriment to the Syſtem. For ] ſuppoſe theſe infe- 
rior Ones not to be ſo very imperfe&, but that their Exiſtence 
you'd be deem'd a great and valuable Bleſſing. 

Who does not ſee what way the Divine Goodneſs wou'd 
incline in this Debate ? For ſince it was better that theſe ſhou'd 
Ee, than not, is it not agreeable to infinite Goodneſs to 
chooſe the beſt ? At leaſt ſuch a Choice could be no Injury to 
the greateſt Goodneſs. 

Whatever Syſtem God had choſen, all Creatures in it could 
not have been <qually perfect, and there could havę been but 
certain determinate Multitade of the moſt Perfect, and when 
that was compleated, there wou'd have been a Station for Crea- 
tres leſs perfect, and it wou'd (till have been an Inſtance of 
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greater Beings, but Infinite extends to all; The 
infinite Power and Goodneſs of God then were 
the Caufe why imperfect Beings had Exiſtence to 
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therefore whatever Syſtem had been choſen, it would have 
come to what we ſee, perhaps it wou'd have been worſe. Since 
therefore whatever God had choſen, there muſt havo been De- 
grees of Perfection, and one Creature muſt have been more 
imperſect and infirm than another, ought we not to conclude 
that our preſent Syſtem is at leaſt equal to any other that we 
could have expected ? 

Hence it appears why God created ſuch Beings, as muſt 
neceſſarily have an Intercourſe with each other, and how a- 
greeable 1t was to the Divine Goodneſs not to deny them Ex- 
iſtence, There could be no reaſon to aſk why he did not 
make them of a more perfe& Order, fince as many of that 
Kind are made already as the Syſtem could receive, of what 
Kind ſoever that Syſtem were ſuppoſed to be. Neither could 
the Benefit of the whole be render'd abſolutely, in all Caſes, 
and at al} times conſiſtent with that of Particulars. For tho 
tis might perhaps be effected in the more perfect Orders, yet 
is plainly impoſſible in the leſs perfect ones, ſuch as have a 
Connection with Matter, that is neceſſarily ſubject to Con- 
rarity and Diſſolution; and eſpecially thoſe which have ſo- 
id and hard Bodies. Either therefore no ſuch Animals as 
theſe were to have been created, or theſe Inconveniencies to- 
(rated ; Suppoſing always that their Exiſtence is a Bleſſing 
o them notwithſtanding theſe Inconveniences, and that more 
Good than Evil accrues to them from the Poſſeſſion of it. 

From hence it will appear how fruitful a Source of Evilz 
tis Imperſection of Creatures may be, and that from this 
Head there flows a Poſſibility of Evil among the Works of 
God, notwithſtanding Infinite Power and Goodneſs. How 
every particular Evil may be reduced to this Origin, ſhall be 
ſiewn (God willing) in the Sequel. 7 

In the Interim who can doubt whether this Source of all 
Fils be itſelf to be call'd an Evil? Evil is by many defined 
: Privation of Good. In this it agrees with Defect or Im- 
perlettion, and a Man is called Evil, or an Action Evil, 
lch brings us into Inconveniences, or is prejudicial to the 
Author or any other Perſon. With how much more reaſon 
en may Imperfection be called an Evil, ſince 'tis the Ori- 


gin 


14. 
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_ with the more 2 Tis plain therefore 
t 


the Syſtem of the World may be the Vent 
of a Deity, tho it has this Fault. Nays that is was 


NOTES: 


gin of all the Evils we endure, or which atiſe in the Mun- 
dane Syſtem. a FE 

But inanimate Things, you ſay, are capable of neither 
Good nor Evil, and therefore it does not ſignify in what 
Condition they be placed, ſenſible Things only can be miſe- 
rable. I anſwer, tis true inanimate Creatures are not capa- 
ble of ſome kind of Evils, viz. Pain; Grief, or undue Electi- 
ons; but are there no other Evils which they may be ſubje& 
to? Who wou'd not think himſelf ill dealt with, if he ſhould 
be reduced to the State of an inanimate Creature? He wou'd 
feel no Inconvenience, ſay you. I grant it, but this very not 
feeling is dreaded by us as one of the greateſt of all Evil. 
This Deprivation of Senſe therefore, is far from being defin- 
ble, and conſequently far from being good. To be deprived 
- Senſe is what we call an Evil of Lo/5, tho! it be not a ſenſ- 

e one. | 
If any one ſhould take away a Man's Feeling by a blowor 
any other way, nay if he did not reftore it to him when he 
had this in his Power, wou'd he not be miſchievous and in- 
Jurious to him, tho' the Sufferer be not at all ſenſible of the 
Injury? Now who can affirm that God cou'd not have en- 
dowed every thing with Senſe, at leaſt have join'd a ſenſitive 
Soul to every Particle of Matter? May we not com 
therefore that he has not done it? It is not equally diſadvants- 
geous for inanimate things never to have had Senſe, as forani- 
mated Beings to be deprived of it!; | ; 

And yet ſome are ſo perverſe that they will not have thi! 
Imperfection called an Evil, tho? it really be as great an one a 
the other. 
However, we muſt obſerve that inanimate Things are no! 
made ſor themſelves, but for the Uſe of ſuch as are endowe! 
with Senſe and Reaſon, they have therefore a relative good 
or Evil, both in regard to God, and to thoſe Creatures for 
whoſe Uſe they were defign'd, and as far as they anſwer the 
End they were made for we eſteem them good, ſuch as do 
1 are = Of which Good or Evil there is no othe! 
ground but their Perfection or Imperfection. | 
The Origin of Evil is the — therefore in both ſenſitive | 
and inanimate Beinge, vin. the Abſence of 2 The | 
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is evident for thi Reaſon, becauſe it is 
—＋ if it — Self-exifent, it would be 
| abſolmeh perfect. (24. | 


24.) The chief Argument of the. foregoing Chapter is 

| baun illuſtrated by Mr. Adaiſon in the Spectator, No. 519. 
1 As frequent uſe will be made of this Obſervation concerning 
t the Scale of Beings, I hope the Reader will excuſe my tran- 
* ſeribing ſo much of the abovemention'd Paper as is neceſſary 
* to 1 it. po 2 - 
U. « Infinite Goodneſs is of ſo communicative a Nature, that 
4 it ſeems to delight in the conferring of Exiſtence upon eve- 
1d « ry Degree of perceptive Being. As this is a Speculation 
10 « which I have often purſued with — — to my ſelf, 
n0t © I ſhall enlarge farther upon it, by conſidering that part of 
. © the Scale of Beings which cames within our Knowledge. 
"ot « There are ſome living Creatures which are raiſed juſt above 
ved * dead Matter. To mention only the Species of Shell-Fiſh, 
ak- © which are formed in the Faſhion of a Cone, that grow to 
the Surface of ſeveral Rocks, and immediately die upon 

50 * their being ſever d from the place where they grow. There 
| he * are many other Creatures but one remove from theſe, which 
| fn- * have no other Senſes beſides that of Feeling and Taſte, 
fths © Others have ſtil] an additional one of Hearing, others of 
— * Smell, and others of Sight. It is wonderful to obſerve, by 
tre * whata gradual progreſs the World of Life advances thro* 
plain « 2 prodigious variety of Species, before a Creature is form- 
Au- * ed that is compleat in all its Senſes; and even among theſe 


7 ani- is ſuch a different Degree of Perfection, in the Senſe Which 

one Animal 7 7 beyond what appears in another, that tho? 
« thit the Senſe in different Animals be diſtinguiſh'd by the ſame 
* common Denomination, it ſeems almoſt of a different Nature. 

* If after this we look into the ſeveral inward Perfections, Cun- 
ning and 2 or what we generally call I»flin&*, we 
* find them riſing after the ſame manner imperceptibly one a- 
* bove another, and receiving additional Improvements ac- 
* cording to the Species in which they are implanted, This 


elan inferior Species comes very near to the moſt imperfect 
* of that which is immediately above it. The exuberant and 


© over- 


To which we may add, Wilt and Liberty. See Bayl:'s 
P. 2609. 2610, 


' Progreſs in Nature is ſo very gradual, that the moſt perfect 
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NOTES. 
t overflowing Goodneſs of the ſupreme Being, whoſe Merc 
extends to all his Works, is plainly ſeen, as I have before hint- 
ed, from his having made ſo little Matter, at leaſt what falls 
within our Knowledge, that does not {warm with Life: 
Nor is his Goodneſs Jeſs ſeen in the Diverſity than in the 
Multitude of living Creatures. Had he only made one 
« Species of Animals, none of the reſt would have'enjoy'd 
© the Happineſs of Exiſtence, he has therefore ſpeciſied. in his 
Creation every Degree of Life, every Capacity of Being. 
The whole Chaſm in Nature, from a Plant to a Man, is fl. 
led up with diverſe kinds of Creatures, rifing one over anc- 
« ther, by ſuch a gentle and caſy aſcent, that tlie little Trah- 
« ſitions and Deviations from one Species to another, are al. 
< moſt inſenſible. This intermediate Space is ſo well huſ- 
© banded and managed, that there is ſcarce a Degree of Per. 
fection which does not appear in ſome one part of the World 
of Life. Is the Goodnels or Wiſdom of the Divine Being 
« more manifeſted in this Ris Proceeding ? There is a Con- 
« ſequence, beſides thoſe I have already mentiotied, which 
« ſeems very naturally deducible from the foregoing Confide- 
« rations. If the Scale of Being riſes by ſuch a regular Fiv- 
« greſs, ſo high as Man, we may, by a parity of Reaſon, ſup- 
« poſe that it ſtill proceeds gradually thro' thoſe Beings which 
are of a ſuperior Nature to him; fince there is an infinite 
« greater Space and Room for different Degrees of Perfection 
between the ſupreme Being and Man, than between Mn 
and the moſt deſpicable Inſect. This Conſequence of ſo grei! 
« a variety of Beings which are ſuperior to us, from that vari 
« ety which js inferior to us, is made by Mr. Locke, in a Fil 
« ſage which I ſhall here ſet down, after having _ that 
« notwithſtanding there is ſuch infinite Room between Man 
« and his Maker for the creative Power to exert itſelf in, 
is impoſſible that it ſhould ever be filled up, ſince there wil 
« be ſtill an Infinite Gap or Diſtance between the higheſt cre 
« ated Being and the Power which produced him.“ 
The fine Paſlage there cited from Mr. Locke, occurs in tie 
zu Book of his Eſſay, Chap. 6. F. 12. 
See alſo Notes, K. and 26. „ 2 
From the ſoregoing Obſervation, that there is no mane 
of Chaſm or Void, no Link deficient in this great Chain 2 
ings, and the Reaſon of it, it will appear extremely pro 4 
alſo that every diſtinct Order, every Claſs or Species of * 
is as full as the Nature of it would admit, and God (at? * f 
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NOTE S. 
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; ſo man in | 
Oak as could exiſt together without ſome incony i, 3 
enfineſt to each other. 1 is 1 


uthor ſays) perha 

4 Is n 
and may be in ſuperior Beings, tho fe 
Knowledge of their ſey 


eral Natures a 
apprehend the manner of it, or concei 
another; only this we are ſure of, that ne; 
the Individuals in Each Specis 


Pecies, can poſſib 
that nothing but an Impeſibilit in the Nat 
lome greater Inconves; n reſtrain 
Power of God, or hinder him f 


im fry 
more Beings capable of F elicity. y 


ſoon loſe ourſelves, 
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Chap, IV. 


CHAT. IV. 


Concerning Matural Evil. 


8 ECT. I. 
Of Generation and Corruption. 


1 appears from the foregoing Obſervations that 
created Beings muſt neceſſarily be defective, 1. c. 
ſome muſt want the Perfections which others have, 
and that it was impoſſible for them to enjoy either an 


tho' it be abſolute or equal Perfection; alſo, that there is no Oc- 
leſs perfect caſion for an Evil Principle oppoſite to infinite Good- 


than o- 
thers. 


neſs and Power. And from hence we may affirm that 
God, tho' infinitely good and powerful, could not {:- 
parate things from the concomitant Evils of Imperfec- 
tion, and did not eſteem it unbecoming himſelf tocre- 
ate the Good, tho? that brought ſome Evils alon with 
it, ſo long as theſe Evils are leſs than the Good with 
which they are connected. Nor can the Creaturejult- 
ly complain of its Condition, if it have not all, or e- 
qual Perfection with ſome others; ſince twas ne- 
ceſſary that ir ſhould fill the Station wherein it Was 
placed, or none at all. This we have ſhewn ſufficient- 
ly, I think, in the former kind of Evils, vix. thoſe 
of Imperfeclion. - - 
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II. The ſame muſt be attempted in the ſecond The Ori- 
kind, viz. the Natural, Now, as all created Be- Ein of 
ings are made out of Nothing. and on that account are fn Mat- 
neceſſarily imperfect ; ſo all natural things have a Re- ter, is the 
lation to, or ariſe from Matter, and on this account ſource of 
are neceſſarily ſubjected to natural Evil; : Nor is the Natural 
riſe of all created Beings from Nothing a more * a0 
fruitful and certain Cauſe of the Byils of Imper- from No- 
fection, than the riſe of all natural things from thing is 
Matter is of all natural Evils. (H.) If therefore the Cauſe , 


L 2 we of thoſe of 
: Imper- 
NOTES. —_— 


H.) The Objection againſt this Polition ſtands thus. Not 
only Generation and Corruption are natural Evils, but like- 
wiſe Pains of Body and Diſſatisfaction of Mind, Diſappoint- 
ments of Appetite and Death. Now it is manifeſt that all ma- 
terial Beings are not ſubje& to theſe, particularly Man in Pa- 
radiſe as to his — was material, and yet free from Death, 
and all natural Evils, and the ſame is true of the Bleſſed in 
Heaven. Since therefore material Beings may be free from 
all natural Evils, it follows that they are not neceſſarily ſub- 
ject to ſuch becauſe they are Material, and conſequently we 
— look for another Origin of natural Evils diſtinct from 

1 h 

The Anſwer to this Objection, that ſeems to have ſo great 
force in it, is not difficult. Tis manifeſt from the Book that 
when it affirms all material Beings are liable to natural Evils, 
it is not meant that they are always actually affected by them, 
but that they are capable of being ſo affected at certain Times, 
and in certain Circumſtances; and yet their Circumſtances may 
1 be Jö ardered that they ſhall be always free from 
them, | > | Bo 
For Example, Man in Paradiſe was naturally Mortal, and 
tho' we do not know what ſort of Body he had, yet we ate 
lure that he had an Appetite to eat and drink, and needed 
theſe to ſupport him. ** . 
How then could he avoid Pain, Diſappointment of Appe- 
te and Death? I anſwer by being placed in ſuch Circum- 
Rances that he ſhould always have ſufficient Proviſion ready 
to ſatisfy his Hunger and Thirſt, and ſuch a Knowledge of 
all things, that could hurt him, that he might eaſily avoid 
dem. His Blood was inflamable then as well as now, and 

conſe- 
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we can ſhew that theſe Evils are fo neceſſarily 
connected with this Origin that they cannot be 


ſeparated 
NOTES. | 


conſequently he was ſubject to a Fever. His Limbs might be 
broken and disjointed then as well as now, and that muſt diſ- 
able him to manage his Buſineſs, and diſappint a natural 
Appetite of moving where his Occaſions required. But God 
gave him the Tree of Life as a Remedy againſt all natunl 
Diſtempers and Decays of Body, and either ſuch a Proſpect 
of what cou'd hurt him as might enable him to avoid the 
Occaſion, or elſe if that happen'd he was reſtored by the uſe 
of the ſame Tree of Life. After all it doth not appear from 
Scripture, that Man in his Innocency was ſecure from all natu- 
ral Evils, but only from ſuch as might deprive him of Life, 
or make that Life uncomfortable to him. If any Divine: 
have gone farther it is mere conjecture, and no part either of 
the Faith taught in Scripture, or conveyed to us by the Catho- 
lick Church. The Author of the Origin of Evil has given his 
Thoughts concerning the Eſtate of our firſt Parents more ful- 
ly in a Diſcourſe on Gen. ii. 17. Where he founds himſelf on 
the Word of God and ſpeaks conformably to the Senſe of the 
Primitive and reformed Churches, but it were too long to 
inſert here “. | 

From what has been ſaid already I ſuppoſe it is manifeſt, 
that the Happineſs of Man in Paradiſe is no Argument againſt 
the Poſition in the Book, that all things material are liable to 
natural Evils, to Corruption and Diſſolution, and if united 
to a Spiritual Subſtance. that has Senſe or Reaſon, they make 
it likewiſe capable of Pain, and of the Diſſatisfaction that a- 
riſes from the Diſappointment of Appetites. 

As to the Bleſſed in Heaven, their Caſe is much more eaſy 
to be accounted for, and I think thoſe Words of the 4th C. 
S. 3. Subſ. 2. are ſufficient. * I anſwer, theſe Bodies are not 
therefore immortal, becauſe they are naturally incorruptible 
* for that would be inconſiſtent with the Nature of that Mat- 
ter whereof they are compoſed) but becauſe they are put in- 
* to ſuch Places and Circumſtances by the Deity, that they 
can even with Pleaſure foreſee, and prevent all ſuch things 
as tend to introduce either Corraption or Pain." I am apt 
to think the Objector either never read, or did not conſider 
this when he made the Objection. 3 


® See the Sermon annexed. 
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ſeparated from it, it follows that the Structure of 
the World either ought not to have been framed 
at all, or that theſe Evils muſt have been tolerat- 
ed without any Imputation on the Divine Power 
and Goodneſs. But it is better that they ſhould 
be as they are, ſince they could not be more per- 
fet, Let us examine the particular Sorts of na- 
tural Evils, and if there be nothing in them 
which could be removed without greater Damage 
to Nature, and introducing a larger Train of Evils, 
the Divine Goodneſs may ſecurely applaud itſelf, 
ſinceit has omitted no manner of Good nor admitted 
any Evil which could poſſibly be prevented, 5. e. 
hath done in every thing what was belt, 

III. God has accompliſh'd this in the Creation Matter is 
of Matter, as we ſaid before, nor has he been leſs uſeleſs ex- 
beneficent in What relates to the Motion of Mat- "<P" Mo. 
ter. In the firſt Place, Matter, tho' in itſelf un- ion. 
active, is nevertheleſs capable of Action, viz. local © 
Motion, which is the Action that belongs to Mat- 
ter. But tis better that it ſhould act as far as it 
is capable, than be entirely ſtill and ſluggiſh: If 
it were without Motion, rigid and fix d in the 
lame Place, we cannot conceive what Benefit it 
could be of either to itſelf or any thing elſe: But 
when 'tis put into Motion, it may be of uſe, as 
is plain from Experience; tho'; not always without 
a Mixture of Evils: But Action is, ceteris paribus, 
preferable to Inactivity; it is therefore agreeable to gch x1, 
the Divine Goodneſs ro pr oduce Motion In Matter, tion was to 
if the Good ariſing from thence do not overballance be rais'din 
the Evil, and ſo long as no Evils are permitted which 3 1 
ve ſeparable from Motion, nor ſuch as can affect 5 — "| 
Spirits, which are purely immaterial. | — parts 

IV. Now, if it be granted that God could, con- Hence: the 
litently with his Goodneſs, both create Matter and Genera- 
put it into Morion, it neceſſarily follows that its Cor, _ 
Motions muſt interfere with one another. If yau don of 
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Comminution, Concretion and Repulſion, and all thoſe 


Concerning Natural Evil. Chap. VI. 


ſay that Matter might move uniformly and all to- 
gether, either in a direct Line or a Circle, and the 
contrariety of Motions by that means be prevent. 
ed: I aniwer, The whole Maſs of Matter would 
be no leſs rigid and uſeleſs with ſuch a Motion 4 
this, than if it were entirely at reſt ; it would nti- 
ther be more fit for Animals, nor more adapted to 
the uſes which it now anſwers. Such a Motion there. 
fore was to be excited in it, as would ſeparate it 
into parts, make it fluid, and render it an Habitz- 
tion fit for Animals. But that could not be with- 
out contrariety of Motion, as any one that thinks 
of it at all will perceive: And if this be once ad- 
mitted in Matter, there neceſſarily follows a Divi- 
fron and Diſparity of Parts, Claſhing and Oppoſition 


Evils which we behold in Generation and Corraption, 
God could indeed have removed all theſe from 
Matter, by taking away its Motion, but they are 
either to be tolerated, or Matter muſt remain fix d 
and immoveable in the fame Situation. Some may 
ask, why God would not produce ſuch Motion 
in Matter as might render all its Concretions ſo 
perfect as not to be liable to Diſſolution or Currip- 
tion. For ſince the Power of God is infinite, 
nothing on his ſide hinders this from being done; 
what hinders therefore on the ſide of Matter! 1 
anſwer, Its Motion and  Diviſbility. For if you 
ſuppoſe any ſort of Motion in Matter, it mult 
neceſſarily be either uſeleſi, as we ſaid before, or in 
oppoſite Directions. The mutual * of thele 
Concretions could therefore not be avoided, and ® 
they ſtrike upon one another, whether we ſup 

them hard or ſoft, a Concuſſion of the Parts and 
a Separation from each other would be neceſſar- 
iy produced: But a Separation or Diſſipation of 
the parts is Corruption. This therefore could not 
be avoided without violence done to the Sas 
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Motion and the Nature of Matter, For to hinder 

moveable things from ever interfering, and the 

Parts which are naturally ſeparable from ever ſe- 

parating by mutual impulſes, would require a per- 

petual Miracle. (25.) | : 
v. Secondly ; Since ir is proper that Matter Motion 

ſhould be put into Motion, tis better that this — 

ſhould be done according to ſome certain Laws tends "Ty 

and in an orderly Courſe, than at random, and as more to 

it were by chance, For by this Means the Sy- the preſer- 


ſtems compoſed of Matter will have both more _— of 
durable and more regular Periods. The firſt E- ES i 


vil ariſing from Matter was, we ſaid, the jarring of were lett 
Elements; from hence comes this Corruption at ran- 
and Diſſolution, Inſtability and Viciſſitude. It may dem: 


Hence 


be ſurprizing, that all theſe ſhould proceed from a G 1 di. 
ſtable, fix'd and uniform Good. But we have gributed 
made it appear that Matter could not move at all Bodies 
without theſe, and it was more eligible that the into vari- 
World ſhould be liable to them, than deſtitute of = Sy- 
L A * ems. 
4 * 


NOTE S. 


(25.) That is, there could be no general pre-eſtabliſh'd Laws 
of Nature, but God muſt continually interpoſe and effect eve- 
ry thing by his own dire& and immediate Power: The bad 
conſequences of which are very obvious. There could be no 
Arts and Sciences, no Skill or Induftry ; no regular Methods of 
providing for our Bodies, or improving our Minds in the 
Knowledge of things. All which evidently preſuppoſe and 
are entirely founded on ſome ſettled, certain Laws of the 
Univerſe diſcoverable by us. 

We are fo far acquainted (ſays the Author of the Religion 
Nature Delin. p. 96.) with the Laws of Gravitation and 
Motion, that we are able to calculate their Effects, and ſerve 
* ourſelves of them, ſupplying upon many Occaſions the de- 
* fect of Power in ourſelves by Mechanical Powers, which 
never fail to anſwer according to the Eſtabliſhment c.“ 
Concerning the Neceſſity of the preſent Laws of Motion, and 
the Fitneſs of them to attain the intended Ends, (ee Dr. J. 
Clarke on Natural Evil, p. 92, &c. and 250, 158. 

| (I.) Tis 
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Animals. And that theſe Evils ſhould got multi. 


ply beyond Neceſſity the Divine Goodneſs has 


taken care, by reſtraining its Motion under cei- 
tain Laws, ſo as to make it ſteady, and as conſtant 
as could be; ſo that the Machines compoſed of it 
might be as little ſhock'd with contrary Motions 
as poſſible, and endure for a long rime ; nay ſome 
of them in certain - Places and Circumſtances for 
ever. For if no your: of Matter were directed 
by any certain and determinate Rule, ſuch a con- 
fuſed Motion would jumbje every thing together, 
nor could 'any thing laſt for ever ſo ſhort a time. 
On this account God eſtabliſh'd certain Laws of 
Motion, and perpetual Rules; and framed the 
great Mals of - Beings into certain Machines and 
Syſtems, which have ſuch an exact Correſpondence 
as to contribute their mutual Aſſiſtance towards 
preſerving the Motion and Order preſcribed by 
the Deity. (I.) Neither was it convenient that 


NOTES, 


(L.) Tis objected that the Author avoids the chief Diff- 
culty, and which ſtood moſt in need of an Anſwer. For he 
ſuppoſes certain general Laws upon the Eſtabliſhment whereof 
Evils muſt neceſſarily invade the Works of God]; but he does 
not tell us why God eſtabliſhed” theſe Laws, which mult 
bring ſo great Evils along with them: could not an Omnipo- 
tent, All knowing, and abſolutely Good God have made o- 
ther Laws free from all theſe Defets? Why did he bind 
himſelf to ſuch univerſal Rules? Could he not have interpoſ- 
ed his Omnipotence and diſpens'd with theſe Laws, and thetc- 
by preyented every. Evil which wou'd ariſe from the Obſerv- 
ance of them? The Author is filent on this Head. w 

But it is evident that the Author had theſe Difficulties in 
view, and has given a proper Reply to each. Wherever he 
has mention'd any univerſal Law, he ſhews that it ariſes 
irom the very Nature and Conſtitution of things, and that 2 
þetter could not poſſibly be made, nor one which is more ne. 
ceflary for the Preſervation of thoſe Beings to which it 18 6.4 

. | mk x | ven; 
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Matter ſhould every where conſiſt of the ſame 
kind of Parts; but rather that it ſhopld be in one 
place very fluid, ſimilar and homogeneous, ſuch as 
we believe the e/£ther to be; in another, ſolid and 
compact, as the Earth is, and perhaps the Stars; 
in another, mix'd with heterogeneous Particles, 
ſuch as we find the Air and Water. 

VI. We muſt confeſs that ſuch a Maſs as the 
Earth is, ſeems not ſo beautiful or ſa fit for Mo- 
tion, as the pure fluid Æther; tis alſo more liable 
to Corruption and Changes; yer it is moſt cer- 
tain that the Earth was not conſtituted in this man- 
ner for no reaſon at all, or unneceſſarily : Perhaps 
the Mundane Syſtem could no more conſiſt with- 
out theſe ſolid Maſſes, than the human Body with- 
out Bones. No ſober Man doubts but God could 
have diſpoſed this Material World into other Sy- 
ſtems; and of what kind ſoever theſe had been, 
our reaſon could never have comprehended the 
contrivance of them. For, ſince our Planetar 
Syſtem is incomprehenſible to us, much more will 
the Fabrick of the whole Univerſe be ſo; but as 
far as we do underſtand the Diſpoſition of it, all 
1; well, elegant and beautiful: and if, among all 


the Phenomena of Nature, we were only acquainted- 


with Light, that would ſhew us the juſt and ad 
3, | mirable 


WEEN 


ven: And that it could not be diſpens d with, at leaſt frequent- 
lv, without detriment: to the whole “. ED 

If thereſore all the Fault muſt needs be laid upon God; 
yet he is not to be blamed for fixing ſuch general Laws, but 
rather for making ſuch imperfect Creatures, which neceſſarily 
*2quired theſe Laws and were incapable of better. This is the 
due ſtate of the Queſtion, and of this the Author has alſg 
den an account in the foregoing Chapter. See Note (G.) 


Ses C. 5. F. 5. Subl. 3. 


It appears 
from 


Light and 
other Phe- 
nomena, 
that the 
Syſtems of 
the Uni- 
verſe are 
very good 
and beau 
tiful. 
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mirable Structure of it. It is rea onable therefore to 
believe that this is the very beſt, and attended with 
the leaſt Inconveniencies. 

VII. You'll ſay that ſome particular things 
might have been better. Bur, fince you do not 


ter might Thoroughly underſtand the whole, you have no 
be diſtri- right to athrm thus much. We have much great- 
buted into er Reaſon to preſume that no one Part of it could 


better Sy- 


ſtems, 
ſince we 
do not 
thoro'ly 
under- 
ſtand the 
\ preſent. 


be changed for the better, without greater Detri- 
ment to the reſt, which ic would either be incon- 
ſiſtent with, or disfigure by its Diſproportion *. 
For we have ſhewn before that all manner of In- 
conveniencies could not be avoided, becauſe of the 
Imperfection of Matter, and the Nature of Mo- 


tion. That State of things was therefore prefera- 


ble, which was attended with the feweſt and leaſt 
Inconveniencies. And who but a very raſh, in- 
diſcreet Perſon will affirm that God has not act- 
ually made choice of this? Nay, who can do it 
with any Shadow of Reaſon, unleſs he throughly 
underſtands both this and that other which he 
would prefer to it? Whoever pronounces upon 
them before this, gives Sentence before he has 
look ' d into the Cauſe, and is at the ſame time both a 
partial and an incompetent Judge. 

It concerned us rhe more to have this well ex- 
plained, that being convinced of the Convenience 
or Meliority of the whole Material Syſtem, we 
may more eaſily perceive the Origin of thoſe Evils 
which neceſſarily follow from the Contrariety of Mo- 
tion, and the Corruption of things. 


See Note 28. 
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SECT. 


Concerning Animals and the Variety 
of them. 


INCE Matter is not Self-conſcious, nor able — 
J to enjoy itſelf, nor capable of receiving any 7 4 
Benefit from itſelf, it follows that it was not made be made 
for itſelf, but for ſomething elſe, to which it was for its 
to be ſubſervient in Senſation Thought, or Fru- own ſake 
tion. We find by Experience that Matter can be ny 
thus ſerviceable to a chinking Being, tho' ſtupid conſcious, 
and inſenſible itſelf: Tis probable therefore that tis there- 
God deſigned and directed all Matter to this end fore de- 
as far as was poſſible. Hence comes the Union — 8 
of ſenſible and thinking Beings with the Particles f Ani. 
of Matter, as we experience in ourſelves, The mals. 
ſame may be faid of all its Parts, as far as the 
order and conſtitution of things allow'd. There 
is nothing therefore in vain, nothing idle, nor any 
Region without its Animals, For ſuppoſing, as 
we faid, ſo many pure Spirits ſeparate from Mat- 
ter, to be made as were convenient; as theſe ac- 
cupy no Place *, there would be no leſs Room 
tor other thinking ſenſible Subſtances that ſtood 
in need of Matter for the Exerciſe of their Fa- 
eulties, and enjoyment of themſelves, which for 
the future let us call Souls. (K.) PETS 
Ly 


NOTES. 


(K) The Author has endeavoured to account for this Varie- 
fy of Creatures in the following Manner. All Beings could 


no; 
* See Note 7. 25 
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Tis pro- II. Now, ſince the Structure of this viſible 
bable that World conſiſts of various Bodies, viz. pure - 


Animals 
vary ac- ther, 
cordin 
to the 5 N 0 - E S. 
riety of 
thoſe re- not be placed in the ſame Degree of Happineſs or in the fame 
gions order of Perfection, neither could all of the ſame Order be in 
which the ſame Degree, or enjoy the ſame Conveniencies. The 
they are good of the whole wou'd not allow it. For Inſtance, ſup- 
deſtin'd poſe a certain Order of intelligent Creatures made by God, 
to inha- which have a mutual Intercourſe, and ſtand in need of each 
bit : ethers Aſſiſtance to promote the common Happineſs, which 
Therefore they fare obliged to promote with united Powers and Incli- 
the E- nations. 
ther and, Tis plain, that there's a Neceſſity for Government amon 
Air, in all them ; for as they have Appetites and Choice, and a limit 
probabili- Underſtanding, tis impoſſible for them to adminiſter the Af- 
ty, have fairs of the Publick (in which the good of all conſiſts) by the 
their pro- ſame means, at the ſame time and with a joint Endeavour, 
Inha- without devolving a Right to determine theſe things on ſome 
kitants, one or more Perſons. Whence ariſes a Neceſſity for Rule or 
as well as Government among ſuch reaſanable Creatures. Nor could 
the Earth. it be avoided where there is both a mutual Intercourſe and 
| a limited Underſtanding. On which account, the ſame 1s 
vbſervable among the Angels themſelves. 

But now 'tis plain that thoſe who happen to have this Go- 
vernment over fich as are naturally their equals, are in better 
Circumſtances with regard to externals, than thoſe w hich have 
only the Honour of obeying. They may with greater certain- 
ty and eaſe, and in more Caſes obtain their Ends, effect their 
Choice, and accompliſh their Defires, (i. e. be happy) than 
thoſe which are obliged to poſtpone the Gratification of their 
Senſes and the Execution of their Deſigns, and abſolutely 
conform themſelves to another's Will, which they mult ne- 
ceſſarily do who are ſubje& to the Rule of others. i 

And yet it is impoſſible that this ſhould be every one's Lot. 
Tis impoſſible all ſhould be Rulers and none Subjects. From 
this Example we ſee how the Relations which Creatures have 
to one another, may put a Reſtraint even on infinite Power, 
ſo that it will be a Contradiction for them while they keep 
the Nature which they have at preſent, to be in ſome reſpe 
otherwiſe diſpoſed than they now are, nor can all of the fame 
Order be gratified with the ſame Conveniencies. From hence 
it follows either that a God of infinite Wiſdom and Fort. 
pels, is obliged by theſe Attributes to reſtrain his P hon 
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ther, Air, Earth, &c. tis my as we 
ſaid before, that each of theſe has its proper In- 
habitants, viz. by the Ummon of Souls with Par- 
cels of Matter. Without ſuch an Union, we can- 
not apprehend how there ſhould be either Æthereal 
or Aerial Animals. For the moſt fluid Bodies if 
not united to an immaterial Soul, or compacted 
together, would be immediat] diſſolved, and eve- 
ry blaſt of Wind would diſſipate ſuch Animals: 
Either then theſe vaſt Fields of Air or Athet 
muſt be entirely deſtitute of Inhabitants, which 
very few will believe, who behold every clod of 
Earth ſtock'd with Animals; or furniſhed after 


ſome ſuch Manner as we conjecture. (26.) If 


you 
NOTES. 


from creating any ſuch Creatures, or that he muſt aſſign them 
Stations very diſtant from the higheſt Happineſs which they 
are capable of. Hence alſo it appears, why all things do not 
anſwer every one's Appetite. Why we are not enriched with 
as many Benefits as the Capacity of our Nature ſeems to re- 
quire, -For tho” the infinite Goodneſs of God encourages us 
to promiſe ourſelves thus much, yet Wiſdom and Juſtice ſet 
bounds as it were to his Goodneſs, and ſhew that this cannot 
be done without Detriment to the whole; that either this In- 
convenience muſt be tolerated, or no ſuch Creatures made; 
and that it was better not to give ſome fo great a Degree of 
Happineſs as their Natures might receive, than that a whole 
Species of Beings ſhould be wanting to the World. | 

If it be aſk'd why God did not make this Species in another 
and more perfe& Manner, ſo as to be free from this Inconve- 
nience, I anſwer, that then it would have belonged to ano- 
ther Species, and been of a different Order of Creatures: 
And I ſuppoſe as many of the Species to be made already as 
the Syſtem would admit, but that there was ſtill room for theſe 
inferior ones, which muſt neceſſarily have had the Nature they 
now are of or none at all, as has been often ſaid, and I'm” 
unwillingly obliged to repeat it. 

(26.) We have a beautifnl Deſcription of our Author's 
conjetture in the Spectator, No. 319. If we conſider 
* thoſe Parts of the Material World which lie the neareſt to 

| us 
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you ſay, here's Room for pure Spirits. I anſwer; 


Since theſe do not fill up Place, nor have any Re- 
lation to it, tis the ſame thing wherever they be, 


and Material Subſtances have nothing at all to do 


with them: It is not therefore neceſſary to ſuppo'e 
ſuch 


NOTES. 


* us, and are therefore ſubje& to our Obſervations and En- 
« quiries, it is amazing to conſider the Infinity of Animals 
„with which it is locked. Every part of Matter is peo- 
« pled ; every green Leaf ſwarms with Inhabitants. There 
« 1s ſcarce a fingle Humour in the Body of Man, or of any 
other Animal, in which our Glaſſes do not diſcover myri- 
« ads of living Creatures. The Surface of Animals is alſo 
covered with other Animals, which are in the ſame man- 
« ner the Baſis of other Animals that live upon it ; nay, we 
find in the moſt ſolid Bodies, as in Marble itſelf, innu- 
« merable Cells and Cavities that are crowded with ſuch im- 
« perceptible Inhabitants, as are too little for the naked Eye to 
« diſcover. On the other Hand, if we look into the more 
« bulky Parts of Nature, we ſee the Seas, Lakes and Rivers, 
« teeming with numberleſs kinds of living Creatures: We 


find every Mountain and Marſh, Wilderneſs and Wood, 


plentifully ſtocked with Birds and Beaſts, and every Part of 
Matter affording proper neceſſaries and conveniences for the 
Livelihood of Multitudes which inhabit it. The Author 
of the Plurality of Worlds draws a very good ment from 
this Conſideration, for the peopling of every Planet; as in- 
deed it ſeems very probable from the analogy of Reaſon,” 
that if no part of Matter which we are acquainted with, 
lies waſte and uſeleſs, thoſe great Bodies which are at ſuch 
a diſtance from us, ſhould not be deſart and unpeopled, but 
rather that they ſhould be furniſhed with Beings adapted to 
their reſpective Situations. Exiſtence is a Bleſſing to thoſe 
« Beings only which are endowed with Perception, and is in 
« a manner thrown away upon dead Matter, any farther — 
© as it is ſubſervient to Beings which are conſcious of t * 
Exiſtence. Accordingly we find from the Bodies whic 
lie under our Obſervation, that Matter is only made as the 
* Baſis and Support of Animals, and there is no more of the 
Zone than what is neceſſary for the Exiſtence of the _ 
= jo Dr. Scott's Works, Vol; 2. Diſcourſe 15. P. 39% 
c. Fol. 
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ſuch large Tracts of Air or Ather void of Animals, 
in order to make Room for theſe, for which it 
would be no leſs commodious, if repleniſh'd with, 
than if deſtitute of Animals. If then this be grant · 
ed ue, we may affirm that there is as great varie- 
ty of Souls, as of Animals; and that it is one 
Species which exerts irs Operations by the help of 
Etherial Matter, and another which ſtands in 
need of Aerial, and a third of Terreſtrial. Nei- 
ther will every Element be fit for every Animal, 
but each will have its proper Inhabitants: Nor can 
there be any juſt Cauſe of complaint that they are un- 
ealy out of their proper Element, that Men cannot 
live any while commodiouſly in Æther, nor perhaps 
Etherial Animals upon the Earth: For tis ſufficient 
if every one nouriſhes its proper Inhabitants, accord- 
tothe Nature and Conſtitution of each. 

III. That is a foohiſh Objection therefore of the The Earth 
Egicurean Luc retius *, that the World owes not its as being 
original to a Divine Power and Goodneſs, becauſe che _ ; 
Mountains Woods and Rocks, large Fens, and the 13 
Ocean cover ſo great a ſhare of it: that the burning Syſtem, is 
beat, viz. of the Torrid Zone, and the eternal Froſt, not to be 
viz. of the two Frigid, take up almoſt two Parts chiefly re. 
of it; ſince the Sea, the Rocks, Winds and Moun- —.— 
tains, are not entirely uſeleſs in their preſent Situati- Lo * 
on; which was requiſite for the good of the Uni- no pur- 
verſe, and the Order of the Mundane Syſtem. Nei- poſe, or 
ther was the Earth or irs Inhabitants to be regarded 1 
in the firſt Place. For, ſince it is but a ſmall Part of 
the whole, and almoſt a Point, where would have 
been the Wonder if it had not been fit for any 
lahabitants at all? If it did but promote the good of 
the whole, while itſelf was barten and empty. rs 

| this 


* See Dr. Bentley's Eighth Sermon F. 10. p. 329. (th Ed. 
or Bates on the Exiftence of God, &c. Ch. 1, 2, and or 
Cotburn's Eſſays, 1ft Part, Eff. 7. par. 5, Cc. and 2d Part, 

L. 4. par. 5, &c, and the Authors mention'd in Note 38. 
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The Earth 
may be 
conceived 
as a Wheel 
in this 
Automa- 
ton of the 
World, 
without 
which its 
Motion 
would be 
defective: 
in the in- 
terim it 
aftords an 
Habitati- 
on and 
Food to 
Animals. 


Concerning Natural Evil. Chap. II. 
this had been the Caſe, it would not have proved an 
uſeleſs part of the World, any more than a Nail is of 
a Man's Body; and it is as abſurd to deſire that all 
parts of the Univerſe ſhould immediatly afford Habi- 
tation to Animals, as that every Part and Mem- 
ber of an animated Body ſhould by itſelf conſti- 
rute an Animal; tis ſufficient if every particular 
Member conſpire with the reſt, and exerciſe its 
own proper Function, and conſequently that the 
Earth, which is a Member of the Univerſe, have 
its peculiar uſe in promoting the Good of the 
whole. If therefore the whole Earth was ſervice- 
able, not to preferve Animals, but only Motion, 
nothing could be objected from thence 1 the 
Goodneſs of its Author. Neither would it ap- 
pear ſtrange to any that conſiders the Immenſity 
of the Works of God, and how minute a Portion 
of them the Earth is, if it were entirely deſtitute 
of Inhabitants : Nor would it therefore be in vain. 
How much more then may we admire the Good- 
neſs and Wiſdom of God therein; who has filled the 
whole and every part of it with Life. | 

IV. He knew beſt what Creatures every part 


of it was fit for, and has aſſigned to each its pro- 


per Place, as is evident to every Obſerver: The 
Mountains, the Woods, the Rocks, the Seas, have 
their proper Inhabitants, which they ſupply with 
Nouriſhment. The Syſtem of the World requi- 
red a Globe of ſolid Matter ſuch as the Earth is 
and we have Reaſon to believe that this is, as it 
were, a Wheel in the great Automaton, without 
which its Motion would be very imperfect. But 
beſides this principal End, the Divine Wiſdom 
ſaw that it might ſerve for Nutriment to ſeveral 
kinds of Animals, that no manner of Good there- 
fore might be omitted which was conſiſtent with 
che primary End, he filled it with all thoſe An” 
mals char it was capable of, nor could the Tory 
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afford Suſtenance to any ſuperior or more pro 
Beings. God has . . to the — 
which are unfit for Men; and that there might, 
be nothing uſeleſs, which yet could not be alter'd 
without Derriment to the whole, he has adapted 
Animals to every Part and Region of. it; and 
ſince the Habitations could not conveniently be 
converted into any other Form, he provided uch 
Animals as wanted and were agreeable to theſe 
Habitations. Hence Mountains, Woods and Rocks 
give Harbour to wild Beaſts, the Sea. to Fiſh*s, 
the Earth to Inſects. Neither ought we to com- 
plin that the whole Earth is not of uſe to Man, 
ſince that was not the. principal End it was made 
for; but, on the contrary, Man was for this reaſon, 
placed upon the Earth, becauſe it afforded a conve- 
nient Receptacle for him. And what if it had 
been totally unfit for Man? Would it therefore have 
been in vain? By no means. On the contrary, 

are certain that God would have given it other Inha- 
bitants, to whoſe Maintenance it might have been 


ſubſervient. (27 9 


1 


V. 


NOTE S. 


27. Our Author's Argument here might be carry'd much 
farther, and the Infinite Wiſdom of the Creatof demonſtrated: 
not only from his having made nothing in. vain, or uſeleſs in 
, but alſo from the diſtinct and various Relations which 
every thing bears to others, and its contributing to the good of 
the whole: From the double, the manifold apparent Uſes of 
almoſt every thing.in Nature. g ; | 

Thus the Mountains mentioned in the Objection of La- 
cetius, and which*many Moderns alſo have miſrepreſented as 
deformities of Nature, ' have not only their own peculiar Inha- 
bitants, but alſo afford to other Animals'the moſt commodi- 
ous Harbour and Maintenance, the beſt: Remedies and Re- 
treats, To them we owe the moſt pleaſant Proſpects, the 
moſt delicious Wines, the * —_— Vegetables, the * 
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The 
Earth is 
made not 
ſor Man 
alone, but 
ſor the 
Univerſe: 
to think 
otherwiſe 
ſavours of 
human 


pride. 
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V. Thoſe therefore who urge the unfitneſs of 
certain Parts of the Earth for the Suſtenance of 
Man, as a Fault and Defect of the Divine Skill 
in making them, are oblig'd to prove that the 
Earth was made for the ſake of Mankind only, 
and not of the Univerſe; and that every thing in 
the World is uſeleſs which does not. immediately 
tend to the uſe of Man. Byt this is abſurd, and 
what no one would object, who is not blinded 
with Pride and Ignorance”. We ought rather to 


admire the Power and Goodneſs of God who has 
. ſo 


NOTE Ss. 


eſt and moſt uſeful Metals, Minerals, and other Foſũls; and, 
what is more than all, a wholſome Air ; and the Conveni- 
ence of navigable Rivers and Fountains, IR 

The Ocean, beſides the Support of its own Inhabitants 
(which are, in all probability, as numerous and various as 
thoſe of the Earth) provides alſo vaſt Quantities of 2 
which refreſh and fructify the Earth itſelf, and nouriſh and 
ſupport its Inhabitants, producing Springs, Lakes and Rivers. 
The leſſer Scas, Fenns and Lakes, are ſo admirably well diſtri- 
buted throughout the Globe, as to afford ſufficient Vapours 
for Clouds and Rains to temper the Cold of the Northern Air, 
to cool and mitigate the Heats of the Torrid Zone, and re- 
freſh the whole Earth with fertile Showers: As is fully prov- 
ed by Mr. Derham +. | 

As to the variety of Uſes which the ſame thing is render'd 
capable of, and manifeſtly deſigned for by its All-wiſe Au- 
thor, ſee Colliber's Impartial Enquiry into the Exiſtence, &c of 
Cod, p. 80. * To obtain a great number of Ends by as few 
means as may be, is the higheſt point of Wiſdom. But no- 
thing can be imagin'd more admirable in this reſpect than 
the preſent frame of things, Thus tho' the human Body is 
« compoſed of a great variety of Parts, yet how much more 
numerous are their Uſes ? How many are the Uſes of the 
Hand, which directed by Reaſon is inſtead of all other In- 
ſtruments? How many Advantages do we owe to the Eye, 
the Ear, and the Tongue? And if we take a deeper 75 


® Sce Note 22. | 
+ Phyfce-Theol. B. 2. C. 5. & B. 3. C. + 
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ſo temper'd his Works, though they be immenſe 
and infinitely - various, that there is nothing in 
them which exiſts not in the very beſt manner 
with reſpe& to the Whole, and which he has not 
repleniſh'd with its proper Inhabitants. And ſince 
the Variety of the conſtituent Parts and Regi- 
ons of the Earth is no greater than the Nature of 
the whole Machine required, nor the Species of 
Animals fewer than the Food would ſupply, we 
muſt conclude that there is nothing deficient or 
redundant in it. (28.) EY 

2 


© ard look into the minuter parts of which theſe are compound. 
© ed, what can be more admirable than the Variety of 'Aims 
and Intentions that may be obſerved in each? The ſeveral. 
© Uſes of the Structure and Pofition of each ſingle Mufcle have 
been computed by Galen in his Book de Formatione Fetus to 

be no leſs than ten. The like may be obſerved with refe- 
* rence to the; Bones and other ſimilar Parts, but eſpecially 
* with reſpect to the Members of ſuch as are heterogeneous 


* or diſſimular.* p. $1. - 


. ” 


The fame is ſhewn at large by Dr. Grew, Coſmolgia Sacra, 
B. 1. C. 5. par. 13, 14, &c. or V. Scott on the Wiſdom and 


Grdneſs of God, Serm. 1. p. 15, Cc. or Bp. Wilkins Princ. of 
Net. Relig, C. . . IL ratÞ Fd 
28.) Hence I. think we may ſafely conclude with our Au- 
thor in general, that there could have been no partial! Alte- 
ation of this Syſtem, but for the worſe, as far as we know 3. 
at leaſt not for the better. They who hold that there might 
have been à total one, that the whole Scheme of Things 
might poſſibly have been alter'd or revers'd, and that either 


the direct contrary, or a. quite different one, would have. 


more worthy of God; the Men, I ſay, that hold this, 


te oblig'd to ſhew the poſlibility of conceiving it, and to 


explain the manner how it may be, before we are oblig'd to 
believe them. They muſt 'ſhew that the ſame things which. 
de nowy conducive to our Happineſs, and conſequently the 
Objetts of our Love, might as eaſily have tended to our Mi- 
and conſequently have been as reaſonably the Objects 
our Ayerſion; that the ſame Paſſions, Objects, Exerciſes, 
= Inclinations which now create pleaſure in us, 2 

ve 
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have produced a diffetetit, a quite contrary effect, or no effect 
at all. This they are obliged to do: and when they have 
done all this, and compleated their Syſtem, . and made a total 
alteration of things, as they imagine, for the better, they are 
at laſt only got to the above mention'd abſurdity of putting 
this Syſtem into a higher Claſs, whereas all the different 
Claſſes in every conceivable Degree of Perfection, were ſup- 
poſed to be entirely filled at the firſt. We muſt therefore take 
things as they are, and argue only from the preſent Nature 
of them collectively: In which View we ſhall find no poſſible 
alteration of any thing, but what would produce the ſame or 
greater Inconveniences, either in itſelf, or others, to which 
it bears a ſtrict relation. Inſtances of this kind are every 
where to be met with: particular Proofs of it in the natural 
World, occur in Dr. Bentley's Boyle's Le#. particularly with 
regard to the five Senſes of the human Body, p. 95, 96. [See 
alſo Locke on Human Underſlanding, B. 2. C. 23. J. 12.] with 
reſpe& to the figure and ſtature of it, in Grew's Co/mologia 
Sacra, B. 1, C. 5. F. 25, &c. and to the ſeveral Parts of it, 
all over Boyle *, Cheyne, Derham, Nexwentyt, Ray, Cockburn, 
Edwards, W. Scott, or Pelling, 

The ſame might eafily — in the immaterial World. 
aud in the moſt exceptionable Part of it, wiz. the Soul of 
Man, its Knowledge, Freedom, Affections F. 

I ſhall take the liberty to borrow a Section from Mr. Max- 
avels general Remarks on Cumberland, C. 5. which ſets this 
Subject in a very good light. The Nature of Things in the 
„ yatural World is ſo exactly fitted to the natural Faculties 
« and gray of Mankind, that were any thing in it 
« otherwiſe than it is, even in Degree, Mankind would be 
« leſs happy than they now are. Thus the dependence ot 
« all natura] Effects upon a few fimple Principles, is wonder- 
fully advantageous in many reſpects. The Degrees of all 
« the ſenſible Pleaſures are exactly ſuited to the uſe of each: 
«+ {o that if we enjoy'd any of thorn in a greater _ We 
*« ſhould be leſs happy: for our Appetites of thoſe Pleaſures 
« would by that means be too ſtrong for our Reaſon 3 and, 
« as we are framed; tempt us to an immoderate enjoyment 


of them, ſo as to prejudice our Bodies. And where WC 
«6 enjoy 


* On Final Cauſes. + | 
+ Sce Sir M. Hale's Prim, Orig. of Mank. C. 2. De Ho 


mint, p. 5 2. | 
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NOTES. 


« enjoy ſome of them in ſo high a degree, as that it is in 
« many caſes very difficult for the ary, = Reaſon to regulate 
« and moderate the Appetites of ſuch Pleaſures, it is in ſuch 
« [nſtances where it was neceſſary to counterpoiſe ſome diſad- 
« yantages, Which are the conſequences of the purſuit of 
« thoſe Pleaſures. Thus the pleafing Ideas which accom- 
« pany the Love of the Sexes, are neceſſary to be poſſeſſed 
« in ſo high a degree, to ballance the Cares of Matrimony, 
« and alſo the Pains of Child-bearing in the Female Sex. 
The ſame may be ſaid of our Intellectual Pleaſures. Thus 
« did we receive a greater Pleaſure from Benevolence, 
« Sloth would be encouraged by an immoderate Bounty. 
And were the Pleaſures of our Enquiries into the Truth 
greater, we ſhould be too ſpeculative and leſs active. It 
« ſeems alſo probable, that the Degree of our Intellectual 
« _ is very well ſuited to our Objects of Knowledge, 
| « and that had we a greater degree thereof, all other things 
ö « remaining as they are, we ſhould be leſs happy. More- 
| « over, it is probably ſo adapted to the Frame of our Bodies, 
| that it could not be greater, without either an alteration in 
« the Laws of Nature, or in the Laws of Union between 
* the Soul and Body. Parther; were it much greater 
it is, our Thoughts and Purſuits would be ſo ſpiritual an 
* tefin'd, that we ſhould be taken too much off from the ſen- 
* fible Pleaſures : We ſhould probably be conſcious of ſome 
| | * Defes or Wants in our bodily Organs, and would be 
* ſenſible that they were unequal to ſo great a Capacity 
* which would neceſſarily be followed by Uneaſineſs o 
: „Mind. And this ſeems to hold in the Brute Creation: 
For, methinks it would be for the diſadvantage of a Horſe, 
do be endowed with the Underſtanding of a Man; ſuch an 
© unequal Union muſt be attended with continual diſquie- 
© tudes and diſcontents. As for our Pains, they are all either 
* Wamings againſt bodily Diſorders, or as ſuch as, had 
* we wanted them, the Laws of Nature remaining as they 
© are, we ſhould either have wanted ſome Pleaſures we now 
| * enjoy, or have poſſeſſed them in a leſs degree. Thoſe 
© things in Nature which we cannot reconcile to the fore- 
doing opinion, as being ignorant of their Uſe, we have 
good Reaſon from Analogy to believe, are really advanta- 
* 8eous, and adapted to the Happineſs of the Intelligent Beings 
of the Syſtem: though we have not ſo full and com- 
Flete a Kaowledge of the entire Syſtem, as to be able to 
N « point 
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SECT. m. 
Of Death. 


V E know by Experience that Souls united 
to Bodies move them ſome way or other; 
viz, by Thought and Volition: for thus we move 
our own. And tis probable that the Gravity, 
Solidity, and Hardneſs of our Bodies, together with 
the Reſiſtence of the adjacent ones, are the Cauſes 
why we cannot move them every way as we pleaſe. 
II. A Soul when united to a portion of ethe- 
real, uniform, and perfeMly fluid Matter, free from 
the Impediment of Gravity aud Reſiſtence, may 
in all probability move its Body whitherſoever it 
pleaſes. Such a Body therefore would be perfectly 
obſequious to the thought and will of the Soul 
that inhabits it: and if it receiv d any detriment from 
the neighbouring Bodies, it could repair it by its 
Will alone; at leaſt ſo long as the Ather continu- 
ed in its Fluidity and Purity, Unleſs the Animal 
therefore willed the contrary, its Body would be 
2 ; . yp s „ incor- 


NOTES. 


: . I , 827 , / : 

« point out their Particularities. From theſe Obſervations 
« we may conclude, that all the various Parts of our Syſtem 
. are ſo admirably fuited to one another, and the Whole con- 
« trived with ſuch exquiſite Wiſdom, that were apy thing, 
«© in any part thereof, in the leaſt otherwiſe than it is, with- 
5 _ an alteration in the whole, there would be a leſs Sum 
* of Happineſs in the Syſtem than there now i- 

(Sali the Ingenious Author of the Nam and Conduit of 
he ont, p. 179, 201, 23. ai 2 
5 But this all be more fully conkidered in the 4th Sectien. 
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incorruptible, and always fit for Union, i.e. immortal. 
If any one object that the Bodies of the Bleſſed, 
which we call Celeſtial, need no Motion or Change 
of Condition, ſince they enjoy continual Pleaſure ; 
for no one moves or changes his Stare, bur in order 
to remove ſome preſent Uneaſineſs. I anſwer; Theſe 
Bodies are not therefore immortal, becauſe they are 
naturally incorruptible (for that would be incompa- 
tible with the Nature of that Matter whereof oy 
ate compoſed) but becauſe they are put into ſuch 
Places and Circumſtances by the Deity, that _7 
can, even with Pleaſure, foreſee and prevent all ſuc 
things as might tend to introduce either Corruption or 
Pain. Neither does their Pleaſure or Happineſs con- 
fiſt in Reſt properly ſo called, but in Activity, 
in ſuch Acts and Exerciſes of their Faculties as 
they chooſe : Now, fince they may exerciſe them- 
ſelves perpetually according to their own Choice, 
and there is nothing to hinder them, they may be 
perpetually happy; as will be declared below. All 
which are different in ſolid Bodies. 
III. We cannot certainly determine what Life The Body 
is in theſe Animals which have ſolid Bodies; but of a terreſ- 
we ſufficiently apprehend where it is, from certain — 2 
Marks and Tokens, For where there is a cir- ind * 
cular motion of the Fluids, there is Nutrition and Veſſel, 
Increaſe, there is, as I conjecture, ſome ſort of which 
Life, Now 'tis evident that this circular motion 5 _ 
may be interrupted by the force of the adjacent Bo- humour 
dies: the ſolid Body of an Animal is a kind of may flow | 
Veſſel in which the Humours have a flux and re out, and 
flux through certain ducts and channels. framed 5 circu} 
by Divine Skill, in the motion of which Life . 
conſiſts, Now this Veſſel may be broke in pieces Such Ani- 
by the impulſe of other Bodies, ſince by the na- mals then 
uve imperfection of Matter it is capable of Diſ- are natu-J 
ſolution: but when the Veſſel is broken, the ts _ 
Fluids therein contained muſt neceſſarily flow out, 

_ the 
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the circular motion muſt ceaſe, and together with ir 
animal Life. Such Animals therefore as have ſo- 
lid Bodies, are by Nature Mortal, and cannot laſt 
for ever, without violence done to the Laws of 
Nature, of Matter, and Motion. There muſt then 
have been either none at all created, or ſuch as are 
naturally Mortal. The imperfection of Matter could 
not ſuffer it to be otherwiſe. For the hard and 
ſolid parts belonging to theſe Bodies are of ſuch a 
Frame as muſt heceſſarily ' be ſhaken and ſeparated 
by others of the ſame bulk and 'hardnefs. Every 
thing therefore that conſiſts of ſuch kind of Parts, 
may be corrupted and diſſolved. (29.) — 


NOTES. 


(29) This point is very well illuſtrated by Dr. J. Clarke 
on Nateral Evil, p. 245, &c. whoſe Reaſoning is entirely 
built upon Sir. J. Newton's Experiments. Human Bodies 
s as well as thoſe of all other Animals, and of Plants, are 
* compounded of very. different Materials, fix'd and vola- 
« tile, fluid and ſolid ; as appears by the reſolution of them 
* into their conſtituent Parts; and they are nduriſh'd in the 
« ſame manner, wiz. by attraftion. For as a 2 by 
&* Suctlon draws in Water, ſo the Glands in the Bodies 
of all. Animals draw different Juices out of the Blood, ac- 
* cording to the particular Nature and Conſtitution of each 
of them: * lang therefore as the nouriſhment is propet 
„ to aſſimilatè itſelf to the ſeveral parts of the Body, as ie 
approaches them in its ſeveral channels; or ſo long as the 
* ſolid Particles (ſuppoſe of Salts, which are abſolutely ne- 
* ceſlary to the — of all Creatures) retain their 
* form and texture; ſo long Life is preſerv'd and main- 
* tain'd. And when the nouriſhment becomes unfit to aſl 
© milate; or the ſaline Particles (which towards the Center 
* are very .denſe, and therefore capable of. ſtrongly attrat- 
„ing the Fluids to them) loſe their power of . 
* either by being divided into leſs Particles (as they may 
« þy their watry parts inſinüating themſelves into their Fores 
* with a gentle heat) or elſe by having thoſe watry Par 
« violently ſeparated from them: in either of theſe _—— 
te their Motion will ceaſe, and end in be e 5 
„ bon and Dea. And phis is abundantly ;confirm'd © 
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the Divine Power and Goodneſs did the very beſt 
even in creating Beings that were mortal; for an 
Animal ſubje& to Death is better than none at all, 
IV. But God, you'll fay, created Man at firſt This Hy. 
immortal, as we underſtand by ſacred Hiſtory: ou 3 
Mortality is not therefore an inſeparable Akten- ich ſa- 
dnt on ſolid Bodies, f anſwer; It does not ap- cred Hiſ- 
par to us of whät ſort the Bodies of Mankind tory, con- 
| were before the Fall, and conſequently nothing cp ins 
em be argued from thence againſt the neceſſary — 
Mortality pf all terreſtrial ones. Farther, we ſhould of the 
remember that our firſt Parents were naturally Man. 
mortal; but that God covenanted with them for 
Immortality as a matter of Favour, and upon par- 
ticular Conditions. Not that they ſhould have 
continued upon Earth for ever; but that God 
aprons to tranflate them at a proper time by 
is eſpecial Favour, and preſerve them in a place 
fit for the Enjoyment of Eternity : as we believe 
he did with Enoch and Elias. But as ſoon as this 
Covenant with God was broken by Sin, Man 
was reſtor'd to his Native Mortality, and ſubjectd 
to thoſe other Inconveniences to which ' the Or- 
der of Nature, and the Chain of Natural Cauſes, 
render'd ſuch Bodies as theſe of Mankind obnoxi- 


NOTES. 


Experience, in that every thing which is corrupted or 
" Putrify'd is of a black Colour; which ſhews, that the 
component Particles are broken to Pieces, and reduced ſo 
* ſmall, as to be unable even to reflect the Rays of Light. 
Thus we ſee that Death, or the Diſſolution of the Body, 
I the neceſſary Conſequence of thoſe Laws by which it is 
© framed and generated: and therefore is not in itſelf pro- 
" perly an Evil, any more than that Fabric can be ſtiled 1/4 
dhe Materials, or manner of building of which, would not 
„ Permit it to laſt a thouſand Years, nor was @riginally in- 
ended to continue half ſa long. 

| 33 (L.) 
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ous. For though God has not ſo far tied himſelf 
up to the Laws of Nature but that he may in 
many Caſes ſuſpend and ſuperſede them; yet this 
is not done frequently, nor to be expected for the 
ſake of Sinners. God can indeed preſerve Man 
from actual Death; but that à ſolid Machine 
conſiſting of heterogeneous Parts, ſuch as the hu- 
man Body is, ſhould not be naturally Mortal, is 
impoſſible: Tis a ContradiQion . therefore that 


Man, in the preſent State of things, ſhould be by 


Nature immortal, (L.) 
| SECT, 


NOTES, 


L.) All the Obje&ions brought againſt this Se&ion are, 
mat the Author maintains ſome things in it which deſtroy 
his own Hypotheſis. 1ſt, He holds that a Soul united to 
an aetherial, uniform matter, perfectly fluid and without 
weight or refiſtence may tranſport its Body where it pleaſes, 
and if it receive any damage from the neighbouring Bodies 
it may repair it again, by the power that the will of ſuch 
a Creature has'over its own Body : ſo if it pleaſe it may be 


immortal. From whence the Objector concludes, that ac- 


cording to the Author, chere is no connection between 3 


Creature made of matter and mortality, or any natural Evils. 


But ſurely this is raiſing Objections againſt a Book before 
one read it, For if he had read it, he might have ſeen that 
the Author expreſly affirms that thoſe Bodies are not im- 
mortal, becauſe incorruptible by Nature, for the Matter of 
which they conſiſt will nat permit them to be ſo, but be- 


 eauſe they are placed in ſuch Stations and Circumſtances, in 


which they may forcknow and prevent with pleaſure all thoſe 
things that cauſe corruption or pain. From whence it 15 
manifeſt that the Author ſuppoſes theſe corruptible, as well 
as our earthly Bodies, but it does. not follow from thence 
that they muſt be corrupted. There's a great difference be- 
tween Power and Act; nor is it a good Conſequence, 
this is capable of being corrupted, therefore it muſt be actu- 
ally ſo. The Circumſtances plainly make the difference — 
tiveen Bodies of this ſort and ours that are ſolid, ——— 


heterogeneous, ſubje& to the ſhock and impulſe of 


that are likewiſe hard, heavy, &c. at 
But then, 24h, the Objetor alleges that this ought ** 
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be ſo; for how knows any body that ſuch compoſitions as 
theſe have any more malignity in them then ſubtil uniform 
Bodies? Anſav. If by malignity be meant actual Corruption, 
erery body muſt ſee that theſe are more liable to it than the 
other: that a heavy Body can't be moved with the ſame faci- 
lity that a Body exempt from Gravity can, that a certain 

rtion of matter to which the Soul is immediately united, 
and which it uſes in Senſation, will become unfit for it 
when it is diſſipated or mix'd with heterogenous particles, 
and that in the Earth it muſt meet with ſuch, whereas there 
are no ſuch particles to mix with it in an uniform Ether, 

Our firſt Parents knowledge or Power, if they had conti- 
nued in their Innocence, could not have prevented all effects 
of theſe, tho God out of particular favour wou'd have pre- 
ſerv'd them from the worſt and moſt miſchievous of em, 
which are reckon'd up in the Book“, and this but for a 
time, till he found it convenient to tranſlate them to a bet- 
ter place, Tho? after all, we know not how the Bodies of 
our firſt Parents were -ftamed, or what alterations were in- 
troduced on their finning, and therefare no good Argument 
can be taken from thence, * Bo bread Yay 

But, 3dly, Tis pretended that to ſay, on Man's finning 
God abandon'd him to his natural Mortality, and to the 
other inconveniences that neceſſarily follow the Laws of Na- 
ture, is a fort of Contradiction. For if there be a natural 
Neceſſity that Man ſhould be expoſed to Pains and Death, 
his Innocence could not protect him from them. 

But this is ſtill to confute Books without reading them. 
The Author does not ſay that Death or Corruption neceſſaril 
follow the Laws of Nature, but only that they are the Eff 
of theſe ſame Laws when left to themſelves, which God did 
not think fit to do in all things whilſt Man continued Inno- 
cent, | 

Nor laſtly, does it follow from thence, as pretended, t. 
Matter is indifferent to Diſſolution or Continuance of itſelf, 
and only determin'd to one or other as the Creator pleaſes. 
For the Poſſthility of Corruption is inherent in all Matter, 
but whether it ſhall in all times and places actually be cor- 
rupted depends on the Pleaſure of God, and in many Caſes 
on the Pleaſure of other Agents, and that the Matter of hu- 
man Bodies in their pꝛeſent Circumſtances ſhou'd not be cor- 
Wpted, is impoſſible, | 3 4 . 
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. 
Wen Of the Paſſions. 
require 
Bodies of 
a peculiar (5 UPPOSING the Union of a thinking or 
Crafir, ſenſitive Soul with Matter, its Thought and 


» hen that Will mult neceſſarily. be affected by the Motions 
der'd or of that, as body muſt be again by theſe. For 
remov'd, ſince the Soul is of ſuch a Nature as to require 
me _ Matter of a peculiar Craſis and Figure, in order to 
che gon diſcharge irs Functions, it follows that when this 
are either Diſpoſition is faulty, or quite fails, the Operati- 
binder d ons of the Soul muſt be impeded, or entirely ceaſe; 
or deſtroy- nor can it poſſibly be otherwiſe while the Soul 
od. and Body are of ſuch a Nature as they really are. 
The Soul II. Since therefore it is no diminution of the 
and Body Divine Goodneſs to have aſſign'd ſuch a Nature 
admit of a to them, as was ſhewn before; we muſt alſo ad- 
3 mit of a mutual Sympathy between them. Now, 
Lance if they mutually affect each other, the conſequence 
it is the will be that it is the principal buſineſs of the Soul 
firſt care of to preſerve the Body from harm. In order to 
the Soul to this, *tis neceſſary that the Soul ſhoulg | have 4 
-_ ** perception of what is good for, or prejudicial to 
—4 the Body; and this could not be more effectual 

harm. procured, than by providing that thoſe things whic 

| tend to its preſervation ſhould communicate an agrees 
ble ſenſation to the Soul, and what is pernicious, 
a diſagreeable one. For otherwiſe, the firſt thing 
we met with might deſtroy us, while we were 
unaware or regardleſs of it; nor ſhould. we be 
follicitous to avoid a River or a Precipice, 
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III. Tis neceſſary therefore that the Soul and The ſenſe 
Body ſhould affect each other mutually z that the of Fain is 
Impairing or Diſſolution of the Body ſhould cre- —— — 
ate uneaſineſs, which, by its importunity, might Life, as 
recall the Soul that was indiſpoſed or otherwiſe alſo the 

„to take care of the whole; nor ought dread of 
it to ceaſe urging, till what was hurtful be re- Death. 
moved: without this importunity perhaps the 
ſtrongeſt Animal would not laſt even a Day. The 
denſe then of Pain or Uneaſineſs produced in the Soul 
upon the Mutilation or Diſſolution of the 1 
is neceſſary for the preſervation of Life in the 
preſent Stare of Things. It may be proved from 
the ſame Principles, that the averſion to, or dread 
of Death, is not in vain, ſince it cannot even be 
conceived how a frail and mortal Body, toſſed by 
continual Motions, and rumbled among other hard 
Bodies, ſhould eſcape Diſſolution, if the Soul which 
moves that Body were not forewarn'd to avoid Death 
by the natural horror of its approach. (M.) 

I 


4 


v. 
NOTES. 


u) Here the Enemies of the Unity of God alledge that 
= are ſatisfy'd, that Matter muſt be moveable, that a 
y compoſed of ſolid and heavy Parts, as ours are, envi- 
rn'd with other Bodies in continual Agitation and perpe- 
tually liable to their Shock, muſt be alſo ſubje to be broken 
and diſſolved; but then why ſhould ſuch Separation and Diſ- 
lution cauſe uneaſy Sentiments in us? Tis true, if a Man 
be benighted in a Wilderneſs and deprived of Light, he may 
fl into a Pit and break his Bones; if he fall aſleep, the 
Wind may blow down a Tree on him and craſh his Bog „ Or 
aut off a Leg or an Arm; theſe are by the very Nature of Mat- 
ter eaſtly ſeparable ; hut our Miſery doth not conſiſt in loſ- 
ng theſe, but in the Trouble and Concern we have for the 
Loſs of them, If the loſing them cauſed no Pain or Vexa- 
ton to us, we were as happy without as with them. Now 
tiey ſuppoſe that the Soul is united to the Body on What 
Terms God pleaſes, and that he could as eafily have joined 
de Senſations of Pleaſure with theſe Impreflions on Ow 
les, 
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Concerning Natural Evil. Chap. IV; 
IV. Now the reſt of the Paſſions are Conſe 
quences of Pain, Uneaſineſs, and dread of Death? 


viz. Anger, Love, Hatred, &c. An Animal in 
the preſent State of things, muſt therefore either be 


obnoxious fo theſe, or quickly periſh. For th 


impoſſible that the Soul fhould have a diſagreeable 
Senſation, and not be angry at the Cauſe which pros 
duces it: and fo of the reſt, | 

V. 


NOTES: 


dies, as that of Pain, and that an infinitely good God wou'd 
have done ſo, if a contrary Power had not hindered him. 
For ought I find the whole Difficulty concerning natural 
Evils is reduced to this Point, and methinks 'tis ſtrange that 
any Streſs ſhould be laid on it; which will appear if we 
conſider, .. N 6 | = 

1ſt. That the Argument is drawn from a Matter concem- 
ing the Nature of which we have no Knowledge, I mean 
from the Union of the Soul and Body, and from the Man- 
ner in which the one affefts and operates on the othier. We 
can give no account how one Part of Matter acts on another, 
how they are united, or what it is that makes them ſtick to- 
gether. Much leſs do we know how a Soul and oy 
united to one another, or how it is poſſible that there 
be a mutual Action and Re. action between them, and there- 
fore to ſay that this proceeds from an Arbitrary Power, or that 
it might have been otherwiſe, is to affirm what Nobody either 
doth or can know. We ſee the Action of one part of Mat- 
ter on another is neceſſary, and ariſes from the Nature of it: 
If it had been otherwiſe, it had not been Matter but ſome- 
thing elſe, and he that would not have it ſo, would not have 
God to have created any Matter at all; which, as the Au- 
thor ſhews, had been to leſſen God's Goodneſs, and to hin- 
der him from doing a thing which was better done than let 
alone. And how doth the Objector know but 'tis the Na- 


ture of Souls, and as neceſſary to them to be affected thus 


with certain Motions of Matter, as for one Part of Matter 
be moved by the Impulſe of another? If then our Souls did 
not receive theſe Impreſſions from the Motions cauſed in out 
Bodies by external force, they would not be human 


but ſome other Creatures; of which ſort, I ſuppoſe there Were 


many created as the Syſtem wou'd allow, and therefore uf 


„ 
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God could have avoided. all this by ordering The Paſ- 
Pl the Soul ſhould not be affected by the Mo- —_ 
tions of the Body; or at leaft, that every thing , 1.1 o- 
done therein ſhould be agreeable : But how dan- therwiſe, 
gerous this would be to Animals, any one may than by 
underſtand, who recollects how very ſhort their . 
Lives muſt be, if they died with the ſame Plea- . 
ſure that they eat or drank or p te their mould not 
Species. If on tearing the Body the Soul had be affected 
either no Senſation at all or a pleaſant ones we —_ — 
ſhould be no more aware of Death than of Sleep, the Body : 
nor would it be any greater injury to kill a Man By theſe 
than to ſcratch him. And thus Mankind would means 
quickly fail, We muft then either have been Animals 
um'd with theſe Paſſions againſt Death, or ſoon — 
have periſh'd: But the Divine Goodneſs choſe that Iva. . 
Animals ſhould be ſubject to theſe, rather than the 
Earth ſhould be entirely deſtitute” of — 


NOTES. 


muſt either be wanting in the World this Species of Beings, 
or they muſt be ſubje& to ſuch Impreſſions. If therefore 
it be better for Men to be as they are, than not to be at all, 
God kas choſen the better Part in giving them a Being, and 
atted according to his Infinite Goodneſs. 

But zdly, If all the uneaſy Senſations cauſed in us by the 
Incurſions of external Bodies tend to our Preſervation, and 
without them we could neither live nor enjoy ourſelves for 
any time; then they do more good than hurt, and conſe- ' 
quently are a Preſent worthy of God to beſtow on us. Now 
this is demonſtrated by the Author in his Book, and 'tis con- 
fels'd that as things are now ordered, the Senſe of Pain is 
neceſſary to oblige us to avoid many Perils. | 

But then again 'tis urg'd, that this doth not remove the 
Difficulty, becauſe it is alledged by the Followers of Manes 
that theſe Pains are from the evil rinciple, and as the good 
cuuſes the Taſte of Meat on the Tongue to pleaſe, ſo the Evil 
caules the Fire to create Pain in us when it burns us. 

2ly, They alledge that there was no Neceſſity for theſe' 

ans, becauſe Adam was without them in Paradiſe. 3dly, 
We might have been Sufficiently obliged to avoid what could 


hart 
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It is not VI. Behold now how Evils ſpring from and 
_— multiply upon each other, while infinite 

dine ill urges the Deity to do the very beſt. This 
Goodnef moved him to give Exiſtence to Creatures, which 
to permit cannot exiſt without Inperfections and Inequality, 
theſe In- This excited him to create Matter, and to put it 
e in Motion, which is neceſſarily attended wind Se- 
ſince they Paration and Diſſolution, Generation and C 
could not tion; This perſuaded him to couple Souls with 
be avoidad Bodies, and to give them mutual Affections, whence 
— proceeded Pain and Sorrow, Hatred and Fear, with 
Sreater. ] the reſt of the Paſſions, yet all of them, 4s we have 


ſeen, are neceſſary. Ef 


* NOTES 


hurt us, if we had a perſect Knowledge of its approich, and 
had been' warned to avoid the Danger, not by the Pain or 


Fear which we now feel, but by withdrawing of the Senſe o 
Pleaſure on the Approach of what might hurt or deſtroy us. * 


Laſtly, that theſe Warnings are often in vain. 

To give this Argument its full Conſideration, I will exi- 
mine it by Parts. And firſt, as to what is alledged that the 
pleaſant Senſations produced in us by external, Motions on the 
Organs of our Senſes are from God, and the painful from 
the evil Principle. I defire it may be conſider d, 1ſt. whether 
any Motion cauſes Pain in us that doth not tend to our Deſtruc- 
tion, and whether the Pain do not ſerve as a Means to pre- 
vent it. And if the Preſerving our Being be a greater Good 
to us than theſe Pains are a Miſchief, then it is plain tis bet- 
ter we ſhould have than want them. But 2dly. Pain ſeems 
to be nothing elſe but a Senſe. that our Being is impairing, 
and if ſo, it ſeems impoſſible whilſt we love Being and ate 
7 with it, that we ſhould perceive it to decay, and not 

e diſpleaſed with the Senſe of it, and the Senſe of a thing 
diſpleaſing -to us is Pain. Either therefore in the preſent 
Caſe our Senſe muſt be taken away, or Pain ſeems unaroid. 
able. For that a certain Motion cauſed in our Organs beug 
pleaſe us, becauſe it contributes to ſupport our Being, * 

the contrary which tends to deſtroy us, ſhould not diſplea 
hs when we feel it, ſeems a Contradiction. God _ 
fore in making us feel the Senſe of Pleaſure by the * 
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VII. For, as created Exiſtence neceſſarily includes God 
the Evil of Imperfection, ſo every Species of it is therefore 


ſubject ro its own peculiar Imperfections; that is, h. Gens 
to Evil. All the Species of Creatures then muſt in Nag, 


either have been omitted, or their concomitant Evils with the 
tolerated: the Divine Goodneſs therefore put the Evils 
Evils in one Scale and the good in the other; arid — 1 
ſince the Good preponderated, an infinitely good ate read 


God would not omit that, becauſe of the concomi- them; and 
tant Evils, for that very Omiſſion would have been tolerated 

attended with more and greater Evils, and fo would nr 
have been leſs agreeable to infinite Goodneſs. Weg 


were inſe- 


VILE. parable 
NOTES. carr 


likewiſe made us of ſuch a Nature, that we muſt either not 
feel the Second at all (i. e. the Motion that hurts us) or be un- 
eaſy at it; and let any one judge which of theſe two is moſt 
for the Advantage of Animals. 8 

There needs not therefore, any ill Priaciple to introduce 
a Senſe of Pain at the Preſence of what — to deſtroy us, 
ſor giving us the Senſe of Pleaſure at the Preſence of what 
ſupports us of Neceſſity infers the other. 

And 'tis remarkable as the Author of the Book obſerves, 
that when the Pain exceeds the Pleaſure of Being, the Senſe 
of both ceaſe, that is when our Being ceaſes to be a Beneſit 
God takes it from us. a | 

As to the 2d Objection, that theſe Pains on the Preſence' 
of deſtructive Motions attacking us are unneceſſary ; be- 
cauſe Adam in Paradiſe was without them, I have already ac 
counted for it, and ſhewed that it doth not appear that he 
was altogether without Pain or Paſſion ; and that he was on- 
ly ſecured from ſuch Pains as might cauſe his Death, and that 
tor a time, till removed to a better place.“ ; 

As to the 3d Objection, that if we had a perſect Knowledge 
"f the Approach of every thing that could hurt us, and had 
only felt a withdrawing of Pleaſure when any ſuch thing was 
ngh, we might by this means have been obliged to avoid it as 
efectually as the Senſe of Pain could do it. T anſwer. 

it, The withdrawing of pleaſure or diminiſhing it, is a 
dener Evil to us than the pains we fecl on ſuch 8 

N ie 


See Note H, and the Sermon annex'd, 
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VIII. The leaſt Evil, you'll ſay, ought not to 


iom about be admitted for the ſake of the greateſt Good. (For 


not doing 


Evil fcr 


to affum that God does Evil that Good may come 


the ſake of Of it, is Blaſphemy.) Neither does the Diſtinction 


Good, 
does not 
take place 
where the 
leaſt Evil 
is choſcn, 


between Moral and Natural Evil help any thing to- 
ward the Solution of this Difficulty : For what we 
call 


NOTES 


Which plainly appears from this, that we rather chooſe to en- 
dure theſe pains than loſe the pleaſure our Senſes afford us; 
which 1s maniteſt in ſo many Inſtances, that I hardly need 
mention them. 'The Gout is one of the moſt tormenting 
Diſeaſes that attend us; and yet who would not rather endure 
it, than loſe the Pleaſure of Feeling? Moſt Men are ſenſible 
that eating certain Meats, and indulging ourſelves in the uſe of 
ſeveral Drinks, will bring it; and yet we ſee this doth not de- 
ter us from them, and we think it more tolerable to endure the 
Gout, than Joſe the Pleaſure that plentiful Eating and Drink- 
ing yields us. What pains will not a Man endure rather than 
loſe a Limb, or the — that a plentiful Fortune yields! 
This expedient therefore is very improper: for it would be an 
exchange for the worſe ; deprive us of a greater Good, 10 
prevent a leſſer Evil. 

But, 2dly, Either this Diminution of the Pleafure would be 
a more ſenſible loſs to us than Pain is now, or otherwiſe. If it 
were more uneaſy to us than Pain, the exchange, as before, 
would be for the worſe. If it were not, it would not be fuk 
ficient: for we plainly ſee that in many cafes the greateſt pains 
and cleareſt proſpect of them are not ſufficient to divert us rom 
what may be hurtſul, when it comes in competition with a 
Plcaſure. We have therefore no Reafon to complain of God, 
who has given us warning by Pain of what might d bs, 
fince a leſs eſſectual means could not have ſecured us. In thon, 
this is God's way: and for us to think we could have found 
better, is pride and impudence ; and there needs no more 10 
give us a fenfible proof of it, than to conſider the folly of tit 
expedient propoſed by the Objector. 

But chen it is urg'd that here is a farther Degree of our 
Rliſery, and an argument that an ill Principle had a hand 1 
framing us, that we cannot avoid one Evil but by the fear 3 
a worte, and that we do not endure the pains and fears that 
accompany Lite but on account of the greater fear we have d 
Death; ard the imprinting in us ſo great a Love of Life = 
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) call Moral Evil, as ſhall be ſhewn below, is that 
which is forbidden; now nothing is forbidden 
b by God but generally atleaſt, on account of the Incon- 
n veniencies attending the forbidden Actions: Theſe 
4 Inconveniencies are Natural Evils; therefore Moral 


e Evils are prohibited on account of the Natural 
| N 2 ones 
NOTES. 


las ſo little Good in it, and in truth much leſs than it has 
Evil, muſt be the Work of a malignant and miſchievous Au- 
thor. But I anſwer, I have ſhewed* that it is the Good we 
feel in Life that makes us love it and afraid to loſe it, and we 
only apprehend the loſs of Life, and flee it, becauſe we fear 


le the loſing ſo good a thing. The love of Life is no otherwiſe 
of imprinted in us but by the ſenſe we have of its Goodneſs, and 
le then the Quarrel againſt God is, that he has given us ſo good 
the a thing that we are unwilling to part with it, and chuſe to 
ab. endure ſuch pains as tend to preſerve it, and without which we 
= could not long enjoy it. It is a moſt wicked thought to ima- 
ds ine that God is like a Tyrant that delights to torture and tor- 
* ment his Creatures. The contrary is plain by his ſubjecting 
* them to Pain in no caſes but where that ſenſe is neceſſary to 
Fi prelerve a Good to them that counterbalances it. 
1 But then, in the 4th Place, the Objection urges, that theſe 
Pains are in many caſes fruitleſs, and no way tend to help us. 
2 'Tis alledg'd that the Gout and Gravel, and many acute Pains, 
are of no uſe, nor do they any ways contribute to prolong our 
_ Lives. I reply, the Gout, Gr Sc. are diſtempers of the 
. Body, in which the Humours or ſolid Parts are out of order: 
- : The Queſtion then is, whether it would be better for us to be 
9 inſenſible of this Diſorder, or to feel it. Let us ſuppoſe then a 
any Man in a Fever (i. e. that his Blood and Humours ſhould be 
1, in ſuch a Ferment as is obſervable in that Diſtemper) and 
8 b tat he ſhould feel no Pain or Uneaſineſs by it; the conſe- 
©rhe quence would be that he would die before he were aware. He 
would not avoid thoſe things that increaſe it, or take thoſe 
10 Remedies that allay it: He would nct know kow near he were 
* „ Death, cr when he was to avoid the Air or Motion, either 
0 af which would deſtroy him. There are Diſeaſes that take 
3 Way our Senſes and become mortal, without giving us warn- 


ng: None are more terrible than theſe, and moſt would chuſe 
to 


* See the Note Z. 
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| Diſtempers were of the like Nature. I doubt whether we 
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ones, and ſor that reaſon only are Evils, becauſe 
they lead to Natural Evils. But t hat which make 


any 
NOTES. 


to die of the moſt painſul Diſtemper rather than be thus ſub 
iſed : We may judge then how it would be with us if ll 


could ſurvive one fit of the Gout, Gravel, or Fever, if the Pain 
we feel in them did not warn us and oblige us to give ourſelves 
that Quiet, Eaſe, and Abſtinence that are neceſſary to our Re- 
covery. Thus fooliſhly they reaſon that go about to mend 
the work of God. 

But, 2dly, we find that Providence has join'd a certain train 
of Thoughts and Senſations with certain motions in our Body, 
and it is as impoſſible that all motions ſhould beget the fame 
Thoughts in us, as that the ſame Letters ſhould expreſs all 
Words, or the ſame Words all Thoughts. If therefore only 
ſome Motions our Body occaſion pleaſing Thoughts and 
Senſations, then the Abſence of theſe Motions muſt likewiſe 
deprive us of the Pleaſure annex'd to them, which is ſo great 
an Evil that we are ready to prevent it with' a great deal of 
Pain. And the contrary Motions muſt by the ſame Rule oc- 
caſion contrary Senſations, that is unpleaſant. 

If therefore, a Fever or Gout deprive us of theſe grateful 
Motions in the Body that give Pleaſure, and be contrary to 
them, it is a clear Caſe, that uneaſy Senſatidns on ſuch an Oc- 
caſion cannot be avoided, except Man were ſomething elle 
than he is, i. e. no Man. Either therefore God muſt not 
have made Man in his preſent Circumſtances, nor gizen 
him a Body that is apt'to be put out of order by the _— 
of thoſe neighbouring Bodies that ſurround him, or elle he 
mult ſuffer him to be ſometimes diſturbed by them, and let 
that Diſturbance be accompanied with Pain, 

If it ſhould be alledged that God might have put Man into 
ſuch Circumſtances that no impulſe of other Bodies ſhould 
have cauted ſuch Motions in his as procure Pain, I anſwer, 
this might have done if the very Motion of his Joints and 
Muſcles, and the Recruiting of the Liquids of his Body did not 


continually wear and deſtroy the Organs, and alter and cor- C: 
rupt the Blood and other Juices ; and laſtly, if there were no = 
Bodies in his Vicinity that could hurt or alter theſe: But as the T 
Frame of the World now is with ſolid and heterogeneous . 
dies in it, and which the good of the whole required there Chi 
ſhould be, and whilſt theſe are all in Motion, and there 15 2 255 


continual Change of the Vicinity of theſe Bodies ns 


— I" 
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any thing to be ſuch, is itſelf much more ſoch : 
therefore the Natural, you'll ſay, are greater Evils 
than the Moral, and cannot with leſs Blaſphemy 
be attributed to God. | 

N 3 Grant- 


NOTES. 


Bodies of Men: whilſt there is variety of Bodies on the Earth 
and theſe neceſſarily ſend out different and contrary Effluvia, 
that mix with the Juices of our Bodies: Laſtly, whilſt not on- 
ly new Bodies move toward us, but we move from place to 
place, without which Power we ſhould be very imperfe&, and 
uncapable of the greateſt part of the Happineſs we now . ; 
'tis inconceivable that we ſhould not meet with things that by 
the Laws of Matter neceſſarily diſturb and diforder our Bodies; 
and therefore, either the Earth muit be void of Inhabitants, 
or they mult be content to ſubmit to and ſuffer theſe Diſtur- 
bances ; and I have already ſhewed that theſe muſt neceſſarily 
Occaſion uneaty Senſations in us, which I take to be the De- 
hnition of Pain. 

To Sum up this Head. For oughr I can ſee, the Funda- 
mental Objection concerning natural Evils, is that God has 
given us mortal Bodies, for which I think the Book fully ac- 
counts; and if it once be confeſſed that it is not contrary to the 
Goodneſs of God to make ſome mortal Animals, I do not ſee 
how we can imagine ſuch Animals ſhould apprehend the Ap- 
proath of Death and not fear it; or feel the RK of their Bo- 
dies and not be uneaſy at it ; eſpecially when that Fear ſerves 
to preſerve them, and the Senſe of that Uneaſineſs puts them 
on proper Methods to ſupport themſelves. I do not deny but 
the Infinite Wiſdom of God might have found other means, 
but I deny that there could be any better; and he that under- 
takes to prove that there might be better, muſt underſtand all 
dne Circumſtances of theſe Animals as they are now, and all 
tue Conſequences that muſt happen in an infinite ſeries of times, 
in purſuance of the Method he propoſes; but it is impoſlible a- 
n; one ſhould know theſe things, and therefore, as the Book con- 
cudes, no Man has any Right to make uſe of ſuch an Objection. 

For a particular account of of all the Paſton: and their final 


Cuſes, and the Neceſſity of each, ſee Mr. Hutchbefor's Eſſay 


on the Nature and Condud of them, F. 2. p- 8, 50, Cc. and 
J. 6. p. 179. or Dr. Watts on the Uſe and Abuſe of them, F. 13. 
oe Chambers's Cyclopædia under the Word Paſſion, or Scott's 
Chriſtian Liſe, P, 2. C. 1.4. 2. par. 23. or the Spectator, Na. 
55,408. or Dr 7. Clarke on Natural Evil, p. 256, Sc. op 
Pr. More's Enchiridion Ethicum, B. 1. C. 8, 9, 10, 11. 
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Granting all this to be true, yet though Evil is 
not to be done for the ſake of Good, yet the 4. 
Evil is to be choſen before the greater: And ſince 
Evils neceſſarily ſurround you whether you act or 
not, you ought to prefer that ſide which is attend- 
ed with the leaſt. Since God was therefore com- 
pell'd by the neceſſary Imperfections of created 
Beings, either to abſtain from creating them at all, 
or to bear with the Evils conſequent upon them: 
and ſince it is a leſs Evil to permit tho'e, than to 
omit theſe, tis plain that God did not allow of 
Natural Evils for the fake of any Good; bur choſe 
the leaſt out of ſeveral Evils, i. e. would rather 
have Creatures liable to Natural Evils, than no 
Creatures at all. The ſame will be ſhewn hereafter 
concerning Moral Evils. 


— 


er. V. 
Of Hunger, Thirſt, and Labour, 


The parts Terreſtrial Animal muſt, as we have ſaid ne- 
of the Bo. L ceſſarily conſiſt of mix'd and heterogeneous 
oo _ Parts; its Fluids are alſo in a perpetual Flux and 
need Ferment. Now 'tis plain that this cannot be without 
therefore the Expence of thoſe Fluids, and Attrition of the 
of Repara- Solids; and hence follows Death and Diſolwtion, 
197% 5: except thoſe be repair d: a new Acceſſion of Ma. 
oog, ter is therefore neceſſary to ſupply what flies off 
Choice and is worn away, and much more fo for the 
muſt be Growth of Animals. | 

had in II. But Animals have particular Conſtitutions, and 
Food, cannot be nouriſhed by any ſort of Matter: ſome 
Ince all Choice therefore muſt be made of it, to which * 


not qual. are to be urged by an Importuoity ſtrong ect 
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to excite their endeavours after it. Hence Hunger 
and Thirf come to affect the Soul; Affections rhar 
are ſometimes indeed troubleſome, but yer neceſſary, 
and which bring more Pleaſure than Pain along with 
them. . 

III. But why, ſay you, are we oblig'd to labour TheMate- 
in queſt of Food? why are not the Elements them- — ot 
ſelves ſufficient? I anſwer, they are ſufficient for — SO 
ſome Animals: but Mankind required ſuch a Dif- rupted: 
poſition of Matter as was to be prepared by va- they can- 
nous Coctions and Changes, and that daily, be- not there. 
cauſe 'tis ſoon liable to Corruption, and if kept — 1 
long would be unfit for Nouriſhment. Hence La- —— 
bour becomes neceſſary to provide Victuals in this Labour. 
preſent ſtate of things: neither could Hunger, or 
Thirſt, or Labour“, (which are reckon'd among 
Natural Evils) be prevented without greater In- 
convenizncies. The Divine Goodneſs therefore had 
the higheſt Reaſon for affixin g theſe to Animals, Every A- 

IV. Now as Animals require different ſorts of _—_— 
Food, as was ſhewn, according to thcir different B f 
Conſtitutions, ſo God has placed every one of them where it 
where it may find what is proper for it: on which may have 
account there is ſcarce any thing in the Elements * Proper 


7 


but what may be Food for ſome. Every Herb Nourilh- 


us its Inſet which it ſupports. The Earth, the 1 
Water, the very Stones, ſerve ſor Aliment to liv- moſt every 


ing Creatures f. herb main- 


V. But ſome ſtand in need of more delicate ms ins 
Food: Now God could have created an inanimate kala 
Machine, which might have ſupplied them with 
lach Food; but one that is animated does it much Some Ani- 


better and with more eaſe. A Being that has Life — 


5 (ceteris paribus ) preferable to one that has not: or Food 
Cod therefore animated that Machine which fur- — 
aſhes out proviſion for the more perfect Ani- and would 
mals; which was both graciouſly and providently not haue 


N 4 done: exiſted on 


any other 


* See Note 33. + Sec Notes 24, and 26, terms. 
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done: for by this means he gain'd ſo much Life to 
the World as there is in thoſe Animals which are Food 
for others: by this means they themſelves enjoy ſome 
kind of Life, and are of ſervice alſo to the reſt, An 
Ox, ſor inſtance, or a Calf, is bred, nouriſhed, 
and protected for ſome time in order to become fit 
Food for Man, This certainly 1s better and more 
eligible, than if the Matter of its Body had been 
converted into an inanimate Maſs, rw a Pom- 
pion, or continued in the ſtate of unform'd Chy. 
Nor 1s it hardly dealt withal, by being made for 
the Food of a more noble Animal, fince it ws 
on this Condition only that it had Life given, 
which it could not otherwiſe have enjoyed. Mat- 
ter which is fit for the Nouriſhment of Man, is ala 
capable of Life; if therefore God had denied it 
Life, he had omitted a Degree of Good which 
might have been produced without any Impedi- 
ment to his principal Deſign, which does not 
ſeem 2 agrecable to infinite Goodneſs. Tis bet: 
ter therefore that it ſhould be endow'd with Liſe 
for a time, tho! it is to be devoured afterwards, than 
to continue totally ſtupid and unactive. The com- 


mon Objection then is of no force, viz. That inan- 


imate Matter might have been prepared for this Uſe; 
for 'tis better that it ſhould be animated; eſpecially 
as ſuch Animals are ignorant of Futurity, and are 
neither conſcious nor ſolicitous about their being 
made for this Purpofe. So that ſo long as they 
live, they enjoy themſelves withqut anxiety; 4 
leaſt they rejoyce in the preſent Good, and «re 
neither rormented with the Remembrance of what ! 
paſt, nor the Fear of what is to come; and laſtly, ae | 
killed with leſs Pain than they would be by: 
Diſtemper or old Age. Let us not be ſurpris'd 
then at the Univerſal War as it were among A- 
nimals, or chat the Stropger devour the 3 : 


Or i 
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ſor theſe are made on purpoſe to afford Aliment 
to the others. (30) | 

VI. As for the Difficulty of procuring Food, and All parts 
the Want of it in ſome Places, tis to be obſerved of the 
that the ſtare of the Earth depends upon the light Earth 


and heat of the Sun; and tho* we do not perfectly N 
underſtand the Structure of it, yet we have reaſon forded 


to conjecture that it is carried about its Axis by a Nouriſh- 
Diurnal, and about the Sun by an Annual Motion: ment and 


that its Figure is a Spheroid deſcribed by the Re- 2 


volution of a Semi-Ellipſe about a conjugate Axis; whatever 
| Situation 
they had 
ced in. 
{z0.) What is here laid down will upon Examination be 
found to be perfectly conſiſtent with our Obſervation in Note 


23. 

* the Point before us is ſet in a very good Light by Dr. 
J. Clarke , I ſhall not ſeruple to tranſcribe the whole Para- 
graph. If we conſider the Effect of Animal Creatures being 
* thus made Food for each other, we ſhall find that by this 
means there is the more Good upon the whole: For under 
be preſent Circumſtances of the Creation, Animals living in 
* tlis manner one upon another, could not have been prevent- - 
* «4 but a much greater Evil would have followed. For then 
there could not have been ſo great a Number, nor ſo great a 
Variety of Animals as there are at preſent, ſome of which are 
o rery minute, and the Quantity of them ſuch, that mixing 
* themſelves with Herbs and Plants, and Grain on which, 
* themſelves feed, and with the Water and Liquids which the 
drink, they muſt neceſſarily be devoured by larger Anima 
ho live upon the ſame Food, without ſo much as being ſeen 
or any way perceived by them. It is therefore much better 
* Upon the whole, that they ſhould live upon one another in 
the manner they now do, than that they ſhould not live at all. 
„For if ſuch Animal Life is to be eſteemed ſuperior to not 
* exiſting at all, or to a vegetable Life; and the more there 
„is of ſuch Animal Life, the more of Good there is in the 
World; it is evident that by this means there is Room for 
more whole Species of Creatures, at leaſt for many more in- 
dividuals of each Species, than there would otherwiſe — 

. an 


Diſcourſe concerning Natural Evil, P- 259. 
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and that this proceeds from the Laws of Motion 
and Gravitation. Now in ſuch a Situation, ſome 
Parts of it muſt neceſſarily be unfit for ſuch Inhz- 
bitants as Men, ſince the Paralleliſm of its Axis is 


preſerv'd in the annual Motion, and the Revolu- 
tion about the ſame Axis in the diurnal. If theſe” 


ſhould undergo the very leaſt Alteration, the whole 
Fabric of the Earth would be diſorder'd; the O- 
cean and Dry Land would change Places to the 
Detriment of the Animals. Since therefore nei- 
ther the annual nor diurnal Motion of the E:rh 
could be alter'd without harm; ttis plain that ſome 
parts of the Earth muſt neceſſarily be leſs conve- 
nient for the Habitation of Mankind, namely thoſe 
about the Poles; and that others muſt require 
much Labour to make them convenient, as we find 
by Experience in our own Climate; but it will evi- 


dently 
n 


and that the Variety of the Creation is hereby much enlarg- 
© ed, and the Goodneſs of its Author diſplayed. For the Con- 
« ſtitution of Animal Bodies is ſuch as requires that they ſhould 
be maintain'd by Food: Now if this Focd can be mide 
capable of Animal Liſe alſo, it is a very great Improvement 
« of it. Acertain Quantity of Food is neceſſary for the Pre- 
« ſervation of a determinate Number of Animals: Which Food, 
« were it mere vegetable, would perhaps ſerve for that Parpo'c 
only: But by being ſo form'd as to become Animal, the it 
« be in a lower Degree, and the Enjoyment of Life in ſuch 
Creatures leſs, yet it is more perfect than unform'd Clay, 0! 
« even than the moſt curious Plant. Thus the Animal Part of 
« the Creation has its ſeveral Degrees of Life, and as much 
« Variety init as is to be found in the inanimate and vegetable 
Part; fo that in this reſpe& there is ſo far from being 3") 
« juſt ground of Complaint, that the Wiſdom and Contriv- 
« ance of the Animal World is admirable, and plainly 2 
« the Excellency of the whole, and Subſerviency ot all the 
« Particulars in order to obtain the greateſt Good that they att 
capable of.” | 


See alſo the Beginning of the Spectator, No. 519. 6¹ 
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fly appear to any conſidering Perſon that in what 
— — ſoever you ſuppoſe the Earth 
to be, either theſe or worſe Evils mult be admit - 
ted; 'tis in vain therefore to complain of theſe 
Inconveniencies, which cannot be avoided without 


greater. (31+) 
EP vII. 


NOTES. 


31.) Thus if the Figure of the Earth were chang'd into a 
perfeft Sphere, the Equatorial Parts muſt all lie under Water. 
If it were of a Cubic, Priſmatic, or any other Angular Figure, 
it would neither be ſo capacious for Habitation, nor ſo fit for 
1etion, nor ſo commodious for the reception of Light and Heat, 
fr the Circulation of the Winds, and the Diftribution of the 
Vaters; as is obvious to any one that is acquainted with the 
firſt Elements of Natural Philoſophy, and is at large demon- 
{trated by Dr. Cheyne, Derham, Ray, &c. If its Situation were 
removed, its Conſtitution muſt be alter'd too, or elſe, if placed 
conſiderably farther from the Sun, it would be frozen into Ice, 
if nearer, *twould be burnt to a Coal. If either its annual or 
diurna] Motion were fopp'd, retarded, or accelerated, the uſeful 
and agreeable Vieiſſitudes of Summer and Winter, Day and 
Milt, would ceaſe, or at leaſt ceaſe to be ſo uſeful and agree- 
thle as they now are. The immoderate Length or Shortneis 
of the Seaſons would prove pernicious to the Earth, and the 
ated times of Buſineſs and Repoſe would be as incommodious 
to its Inhabitants ; as diſproportionate to the common Affair, 
of Life, and the various Exigences of Mankind“. If, in the 
lit place, we alter the Inclination of the Earth's Axis, the like 
Inconveniencies will attend the Polar Parts: If we deſtroy the 
Paralleliſm of it, beſides deſtroying at the ſame time the uſeful 
Arts of Navigation and Dialling, we bring upon us much 
worle Conſequences. A Deſcription of fome few of them from 
Dr. Bentley's Sermon above cited may perhaps not be difagree- 
ale, © We all know, from the very Elements of Aſtronomy, 
that this inclin'd Poſition of the Axis, which keeps Ry 
the fame Direction, and a conftant Paralleliſm to itſelf, is the 
' ſole Cauſe of theſe grateful and needful Viciſſitudes of the 
* tour Seaſons of the Year and the Variation in Length of 
Days, If we take away the Inclination, it would abſolutely 
undo the Nothern Nations, the Sun would never come 

* Nearer 


des Dr. Bentley's laſt Sermon, p. 315. 5th Edit. 
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— og VII. Neither are Earth-quakes Storms, Thunder, 
quakes, 
Lightning 
and De- 
luges. 


Deluges and Inundations any ſtronger Arguments 
againſt the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God. Theſe 
are ſometimes ſent by a juſt and gracious God for 
the Puniſhment of Mankind; but often depend on 
other natural Cauſes, which are neceſſary, and 
could not be removed without greater Damage to 
the whole. Theſe Concuſſions of the Elements are 


indeed prejudicial, but more Prejudice would ariſe 


ro the Univerſal Syſtem by the Abſence of them, 
What the genuine and immediate Cauſes of them 
are I dare not determine: They ſeem in genen 


to derive their Origin from the unequal heat of 
the 


NOTES. 


* nearer us than he doth now on the 1oth of March, or the 
© 12th of September. But would we rather part with the 
* Paralleliſm? Let us ſuppoſe then that the Axis of the Eath 
keeps always the ſame Inclination towards the Body of th: 
« Sun: This indeed would cauſe a variety of Days, and Nights, 
and Scaſons, on the Earth; but then every particular Coun- 
« try would have always the ſame diverſity of Day and Night, 
© and the ſame Conſtitution of Seaſon, without any alteration. 
« Some would always have long Nights and ſhort Days, others 
« again perpetually long Days and ſhort Nights: Ore Cl. 
mate would be ſcorch'd and ſwelter'd with everlaſting Dx 
Days, while an eternal December blaſted another. Thus 
* ſurely is not quite ſo good as the preſent Order of Seaſons. 
But ſhall the Axis rather obſerve no conſtant Inclination 10 
any thing, but vary and waver at uncertain times and pla- 
« ces? This would be a happy Conſtitution indeed ! There 
would be no Health, no Lite, nor Subſiſtence in ſuch an tt. 
* regular Syſtem: By thoſe ſurprizing Nods of the Pole, we 


might be toſs'd backward or forward, in a Moment, fron 
January to June, nay poſſibly from the Fanzary of Greer | 


land, to the June of Abeſſinia. It is better therefore up" 
all accounts that the Axis ſhould be continued in its prele"! 
« Poſture and Direction? ſo that this alſo is a ſignal Character 
of the Divine Wiſdom and Goodneſs.” 

dee alſo Cheyne s Phil. Princ, C. 3. $. 24, 25, 26, Ce. 
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the Sun, from the Fluidity, Murability, and Con- 
trariety of things. To theſe we may add the 
Aſperiry and Inequality of the Earth's Surface, 
without which nevertheleſs the whole Earth, or the 
greateſt part of it, would be uninhabitable. For 
inſtance, we complain of the Mountains as Rubbiſh, 
35 not only disfiguring the Face of the Earth, 
but alſo as uſeleſs aad inconvenient; and yet with- 
out thele, neither Rivers nor Fountains, nor the 
Weather for producing and ripening Fruits couid 
larly be preſerved “. In Mountanous Coun- 
tries we blame Providence for the Uncertainty of 
the Weather, for the frequency of the Showers and 
Storms, which yer proceed from the very Nature 
of the Climate, and without which all the Moiſture 
would glide down the Declivity, and the Fruits 
wither away. The Earth then muſt either not be 
created at all, or theſe things be permitted. (3 2.) 
VIII. 


NOTE S. 


32.) The ſeveral Obje&ions mention'd in this Paragraph, 
are ſolidly refuted by Dr. J. Clarke in his Treatiſe on Natural 
Fail, part of which I ſhall take the liberty to inſert as uſual, 
ard refer the Reader to the Book itſelf for the reſt. 

Having deſcribed the Nature and Uſe of the Air's Elafticity, 
and the acid nitrous, and ſulphureous Particles with which it is 
impregnated, which: are the Cauſe of Fermentation, he proceeds 
toaccount for Earthquakes, &c. p. 190. Thus the internal 
* Parts of the Earth being the pal proper Place for containing 
o large a ſtore of Sulphur and Nitre and Minerals, as is re- 
* quired for ſo many thouſand Years as the Earth in its preſent 
State has, and may yet continue? it muſt neceſſanly be, 
that when that Fermentation is made in ſuch ſubterraneous Ca- 
* verns as are not wide enough for the Particles to expand 
* themſelves in, or have no open Paſſage to ruſh out at, they 
' will, by the fore-mention'd Law, ſhake the Earth to a con- 
' iderable diſtance, tear thoſe Caverns to pieces; and accord- 
* ng to the depth of ſuch Caverns, or Quantity of Materials 

© Cat» 


® Sce Note 33. 
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The VIII. The fame muſt be ſaid of the Lakes and 
— or Ocean. For tis manifeſt, that Fruits, Vegetables, 
mals to be Cc . which are the Food of Animals, depend upon 
proporti- Moiſture, and that this is exhaled from the Sea, 
oned to and watry places, by the Sun; and ſince the Show- 
the Food ers and Dews thus elevated, are not more copious 
and not th . 
the Food than ſuffice for the Vegetation of Plants, tis plain 
to the that the Seas and Lakes do not exceed what is ne- 
Animals. ceſſary, and could not be diminiſhed without De- 
triment to the whole. Vain therefore is the Com- 

plaint of Lucretius, who arraigns all theſe as fanh. 

Neither was the Earth too narrow nor needed it 

too much Labour to ſuſtain its Animals: For it 

was ſufficient for thoſe Animals which God had gi- 

ven it x. But when they multiply above the Pro- 

portion of their Food, tis impoſſible that it ſhould 

be ſufficient; it would not be enough if 1t wereall 
converted into Food. For a certain Proportion 1s 

to 


NOTES. 


© contain'd in them, remove large pieces of the Surface of the 
Earth, from one place to another, in tlie ſame manner, tho 
to a much higher degree than artificial Exploſions made undet 
ground; the effect of which is ſenſible to a greater diſtance. 
f it happens that thoſe Fermentations are in places under the 
Sea, the Water mixing with theſe Materials increaſes thei! 
Force, and is thereby thrown back with great violence, ſo 
as to ſeem to riſe up into the Clouds, and fall down agun 
«* ſometimes in very large drops, and ſometimes in whole Suti, 
* which are ſufficient to drown all that is near them. If the 
« Fermentation be not ſo violent, but ſuch only as raiſes larg* 
* Vapours or Steams, which can find their way through {mall 
occult paſſages of the Earth, thoſe near its Surface, by their 
* continual Exſpirations, are at firſt the Cauſe of gen 55 
* and thoſe afterwards by their continual Increaſe, Become pen. 
* haps Storms, and Whirlwinds, and Tempeſts which man? 

times deſtroy the Fruits, tear up the Trees, and overthro" 
the Houſes : But if they be ftill more gentle, there being 


6 always 


* See Derham's Phyſ. Theol. B. 4. C. 11. 
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to be obſerv'd between the Proviſion and the Eat- 
ers, which if the Number of Animals exceed, 
muſt at length neceſſarily ſh with Hunger. 
Want of Proviſion then ought not to be made an 
Objection: for if the Number of Creatures to be 
provided ſor be -enlarged above this Proportion, 
the greateſt Plenty would not ſuffice; if this Pro- 
portion bet wixt the Food and Animals be kept up, 
the leaſt would be ſufficient. Tis our own fault 
therefore, not God's, if Proviſions fail; for the 
Number of Men may be confined within the 
Bounds preſcribed by Nature, as might eaſily be 
ſhewn, if it were worth our while. 


IX. 


NOTES. 


* always ſome ſulphureous Exhalations, eſpecially if the 
* Earth be dry, they then aſcend along with the lighter Va- 
* pours, into the upper Regions of the Air, where, when a 
* large Quantity of them is gather'd together, they ferment 
with the acid Nitre, and taking fire cauſe Thunder and 
Lightning, and other Meteors. This, as far as can be ga- 
ther'd from Experience and Obſervation of the Works of 
Nature, is the Origin and Cauſe of thoſe ImperfeCtions and 
* Evils, which the preſent Conſtitution of the Air, and the 
' Laws of Motion obſerved by thoſe Particles mix'd with it, 
* unavoidably ſubject it to. They are the natural and genuin 
effects of the Regulation it is under, and without altering 
the primary Laws of it (that is making it ſomething elle 
* than what it is, or changing it into another Form: the Re- 
' ſult of which would be only to render it liable to Evils of 
another kind, againſt which the ſame Objections would e- 
* qually lie) or in a ſupernatural manner hindering it from 
* producing ſuch Effects, it is impoſſible to prevent them. 
And if we add to this, that theſe Evils are the feweſt that in 
* the Nature of things could be, without hindering a much 
* greater Good: That they are in the moſt convenient Parts, 
ud the moſt guarded againſt doing Miſchief that could be; 
* and that there are alſo good Uſes to be made of them ; we 
ſhall have no Reaſon to complain of or find fault with them. 
Were the Quantity of Sulphur and Nitre much diminiſh'd, 
' there would not be ſufficient to fill the Region of Air for 
' the purpoſes of Vegetation and Life ; but the Ground would 


s grow 
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The hun- IX. But there's no need of Artifice on this oc- 
— caſion; for by our fault things are come to this 
Ho king paſs, that even the hundredth part of thoſe En- 
„ which ables which might be had, don't meet with any to 
might conſume them. The Divine Beneficence has 


live upon fore dealt bountifully with Mankind in reſpect of 


| 
does not Proviſions 4 1 | 
et inha- X. *Tis to be obſerv'd in the laſt place, tha i 
it it: vain Animals are of ſuch a Nature as to delight in Action, 
therefore or the Exerciſe of their Faculties, nor can we 
6-1 me. int have any other Notion of Happinefs even in God | 
box  himfelf*. Since then the Faculties of both Body 
Seas and and Mind are to be exerciſ'd in order to produce | 
Deſarts. Pleaſure, where's the wonder if God deſtin'd that F 
Tis Exerciſe in part for procuring of Food, and con- : 
fund fo. nected this Pleaſure with it. (33.) The infinite g 
any one Power ar 
to deſire a 
different NOTES. * 
place or : | 3 al 
ſtation grow barren, and the Animals would waſte and die: And if ne 
from that « there were a much greater Quantity, the contrary Effect be 
which is would happen, the Earth would be too fat, the Plants would th 
allotted grow too groſs, and the Animals would be ſuffocated and 
him ; © choaked. The Temperature is therefore as exact as it could al 
fince he be, alt Circumitances confider'd ; and the ſmall Inconveni- 
was made *« encies are nothing compared with the general Good. See 
to fill that alſo the Word Earth-quake in Chambers's Cyclopedia. 
place, and (33.) Beſide the Neceſſity there is for Labour, in order to 
would reſtrain Man in his preſent State from an Exceſs of Folly and * 
otherwiſe Wickedneſs, (which our Author conſiders in the two laſt Pan: ; » 
have had graphs of this Chapter) the uſe and advantage of it appear? « VE 
none at allo from the manifeſt tendency it has to preſerve and _ I; 
all, the Faculties of both Body and Mind. If uſed in a moderat ; % 
degree, it preſerves our Health, Vigour, and Activity; Sie- 1 
| us a quick Senſe and Reliſh of Pleaſure, and prevents a oy To 
| many Miſeries which attend Idleneſs. This is well deſen Joy 
| by the Guardian, No. 131. and the Spe&ator, No. 115. __ = 
« ſider the Body as a Syſtem of Tubes and Glands, or, * * 
a more ruſtic Phraſe, a bundle of Pipes and Strainers, Att ; «tin 
„to one another after ſo wonderful a manner, as to make 5 
fe -* 
bei 


* See Ch. 1,5. 3. par. 9. and Ch. 5. C 1. Sub. 4 
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Power of God was able ro produce Animals of 
ſuch Capacities; and ſince the Creation of them 
was no Inconvenience to other Beings who might 
exerciſe themſelves in a more noble manner, may 
not the infinite Goodneſs of God be coticeiv'd ro 
have almoſt compell'd him not to refuſe or envy 
thoſe the benefit of Life? Some of this kind were 
to be created, ſince there was Room left for them 
in the Work of God, after ſo many others were 
made as was convenient. But you may wiſh thar 
ſome other Place and Condition had fallen to your 
Lot, Perhaps ſo. But if you had taken up ano- 
ther Place, that other, or ſome elſe, muſt have 
been put into yours, who being alike ungrateful to 
the Divine Providence, would wiſh for the Place 
which you have now occupied. Know then that ir 
was neceſſary that you ſhould either be what you 
are, or not at all. For ſince every other Place 
and State which the Syſtem or Nature of Things 
allow'd was occupied by ſome others, you muſt of 
neceſſity either fill that which you are now in, or 
be baniſh'd out of Nature. For do you expect 
that any other ſhould be turn'd out of his Order, 
aud you placed in his room? that is, _ 
| 0 


NOTES. 


* proper Engine for the Soul to work with. This Dalolption 
* coes not only comprehend the Bowels, Bones, Tendons, 
' Veins, Nerves, and Arteries, but every Muſcle, and every 
' Ligature, which is a Compoſition of Fibres, that are ſo ma- 
* ty imperceptible Tubes or Pipes interwoven on all ſides 
with invifible Glands or Strainers. This general Idea of a 
human Body, without conſidering it in the Niceties of A- 
 tatortiy, lets us ſee how abſolutely neceſſary Labour is for the 
ght Preſervation of it. There muſt be frequent Motions 
| and Agitations, to mix, digeſt, and ſeparate the Juices con- 
bin d in it, as well as to clear and cleanſe the Infinitude of 
' Pipes and Strainers of which it is compoſed ; and to give 
: Weir ſolid Parts a more firm and laſting Tone. Labour or 
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ſhould exhibit a peculiar and extraordinary Muni. 
ficence toward you to the prejudice of others. You 
ought therefore not ro cenſure, but adore the Di. 
vine Goodneſs for making you what you are. You 
could neither have becn made otherwiſe, nor in: 
better manner; but to the Diſadvantage of ſome 
others, or of the whole. 


NOTES. 


* Fxerciſe ſerments the Humours, caſts them into their proper 
Channels, throws off Redundancies, and helps Nature in 
« thole ſecret Diſtributions, without which the Body cannot 
ſubſiſt in its Vigour, nor the Soul act with Chearfulneſ | 
might here mention the Effects which this has upon all the 
Faculties of the Mind, by keeping the Underſtanding eleu, 
© the Imagination untroubled, and refining thoſe Spirits that 
are neceſſary for the proper Exertion of our Intellectual Fx 
« cultics, during the preſent Laws of Union between Soul 
and Body. It is to a Neglect in this Particular that we mul 
* aſcribe the Spleen which is ſo frequent in Men of ſtucious 
and ſedentary Tempers, as well as the Vapours to which 
« thoſe of the other Sex are ſo often ſubject. 

He procceds to illuſtrate both the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of 
God, from his having fitted and oblig'd us to this Labour and 
Exerciic, which is fo neceſſary to our well-being: which Ob 
ſervation will hep us to account for the ſecond and third Evi 
ariſing from the Fall mention'd in $ 9. Par. 5. The Fitneis 
of a State of Labour for ſalleu Man is ſhewn at large by Sherixt 
on Judgment, C, 1. F. 8. p. 179. and D'Oyly in his fif Sec 
D:i{/e;tatior, C. 9. p. 98, Oc. 2d Edit, 
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Concerning Propagation of the Species, 
Childhood, and Old-Age. 
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ROM what has been ſaid it a»pears, that A- Animals 


nimals which have folid Bodies are naturally 
mortal; though the Earth therefore were at firſt 
fully ſtock'd with them, yet their Number being 
continually diminiſh'd by Death, it would at length 
be quite deſtitute of Inhabitants. There might, 
it ſcems, have been a threefold Remedy for this 
Evil: Firſt, if God by his Omnipotence ſhould 
prevent the natural Effects of the mutual Percuſſion 


may be re- 
pair'd 
threes 
ways iſt. 
If Death 
were _ 
vented by 
Omnipo 
tence ; 2d- 
ly by Cre- 


of Bodies, viz. the Corruption and Diſſolution of ation; 34d- 


themlelves, and the Change or Effuſion of their 
Fluids, For from theſe the Deſtruction of Ani- 
mals neceſſarily ariſes, as theſe do from rhe Com- 
poſition of Bodies, and their acting on each other. 
Secondly, by leaving Nature to itſelf, and letting 
it act by univerſal Mechanic Laws; and when 
theſe brought on a difſolution of Animal Bodies, 
that others be ſubſtituted in their room by Crea- 
tion. Thirdly by ordering that an Animal ſhould 
generate its like, and provide another to ſupply its 
Place when it declin'd. 

II. Who does not ſee that this lat is the beſt 
Method of preſerving a conſtant Number of In- 
habitants upon the Earth? For 'tis the ſme thing, 


«teris paribus, with regard to the Syſtem, whe- without 

ther of - 1 doing vio- 
er the Earth have theſe Inhabitants which it 

has at preſent, or others equal in Number end Perfec- the Laws 


O 2 tion: of Nature. 


ly by Pro- 
pagation. 


This third 
Method is 
the beſt, 
becauſe it 
can he ef- 
feted 


Ence to 


1 
5 
j 
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tion: but it is not the ſame thing whether the Laws 
of Nature be obſerv'd or violated*. In the for- 

mer Methods God muſt have interfered every Mo- 
ment by his abſolute Power, he muſt have done 
infinite violence to the Laws of Nature, and con- 
founded all the Conſtitutions and Orders of things, 
and that without any Benefit ; nay with extraord- 
nary detriment to the whole, For ſince the uni- 
verſal Laws of Motion are the beſt that could 
poſhbly be eſtabliſh'd, they would ſeldom be re- 
veis'd without damage to the whole. Neither 
does it become the Wiſdom of God to have left 
his Work ſo imperfe& as to want continual mend- 
ing even in the ſmalleſt Particulars. Tas better 
therefore for it to be made in ſuch a manner 2 
we fee it is, viz. that a new Offspring ſhould be 
propagated out of the Animals themſelves, and by 
themſclves. 

The Di- III. And herein we may admire the Divine 

3 Wiſdom and Goodneſs, which hath ſo prudent!y 

24 wir. and effectually contrived this End. For it has im- 

dom ad- Planted in all Creatures (as we fee) a ſtrong and 

mirable in almoſt irreſiſtible appetite of propagating their Kind, 
the con. and has render'd this act of propagation fo uſeful 
of i and agreeable to them who perform it, that Poſte- 
riry becomes dearer to many than Life itſelf; and 
if it were left to their choice, they would rather 
die than loſe their Offspring and the Rewards of 


Love: nay there is ſcarce any one that is not 


ready to protect its Young at the hazard of its 


Life. God has therefore by one ſingle Law anda YI 
ſort of Mechaniſm, repleniſh'd the Earth with liv 
ing Creatures, and provided that a ſufficient Num- 
ber ſhould never be wanting, without the Inter- 
vention of a Power, which would be irregular 
and an Imputation on the Skill and Wiſdom of the 
Architect. Who would not prefer ſuch a pre | 


* Sec Note 25. 
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of Mechaniſm, where one Machine generates an o- 
ther, and continually produces a new one in its 
turn, without any new and extraordinary Inter- 
vention of the Artificer, before one which would 
immediately and every Day require his Aſſiſtance 
and Amendment ? f a 

IV. This Method, you'll ſay, is fit enough for Why Men 
the Brures, many of which muſt neceſſarily die nne tor- 
not only by the Law of their Nature, but alſo ttt che 
for the fake of others, for whoſe uſe they were creat- continual 
ed ro ſerve as Food. Neither is Death the greateſt dread of 
of Evils to them, ſince they live without being _ 
ſenſible of their Mortality. But Man is hardly Brute, are 
dealt withal, who from his very Infancy is troubled not at all 
with Fear and Dread more bitter even than Death; concerned 
and who frequently foretaſtes, and by ruminating about it. 
thoroughly digeſts, Whatever Bitterneſs there is in 
Death itſelf. Neither does the Hope or Care of 
Offspring, nor the 1 of theſe Pleaſures, 
compenſate for ſo many Miſeries and Evils: The 
Divine Goodneſs might therefore have either con- 
caaled from Man his Mortality, or elſe removed 
that innate Terror ariſing in our Minds from the 
proſpect of Death, which is always dreadful. ( 34.) 
* 5 j . 


NOTES. 


(34. A ſufficient anſwer to this Objection may be found in 
ae laſt Chapter of Dr. Sherlac#'s admirable Treatiſe on Death. 
[ ſhall inſert a little of it. There are great and wiſe Reaſons 
* why God ſhould imprint this Averſion to Death on human 
Nature; becauſe it obliges us to take care of ourſelves, and 
d axoid every thing which will deſtroy or ſhorten our Lives: 
This in many Caſes is a great Principle of Virtue; as it pre- 
' ſerves us from fatal and deſtructive Vices ; it is a great In- 
' irament of Government, and makes Men afraid of com- 
' hitting ſuch Villanies as the Laws of their Country have 
' made capital: and therefore, fince the natural Fear of Death 
"of fuch great Advantage to us, we muſt be contented with 
bol it makes the Thoughts of Dying a little uneaſy ; on 

6 
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This is a 
ſign that 
the pre- 
ſent Lice 
is a pre- 
lude to 4 
better. 
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V. *Tis to be confeſs'd indeed, that theſe are In- 
dications that Man has ſome Relation to Immor- 
tality, and that the State in which he is placed at pre- 
ſent is not entirely natural to him, otherwiſe he 
would not be uneaſy in it, nor aſpire ſo eagerly af- 
ter another. The preſent Life of Man is therefore 
either aſſign'd him for a time by way of Puniſh» 
ment, as ſome think, or by way of Prelude to or 
as eee for a better, as our Religion teaches 
and our very Nature perſuades us to hope and expect. 
This ts preſumed you'll ſay, and not proved. Be 
it ſo. But if by the Suppoſition of a future State 
this Difficulty may be ſolv'd, and Providence 
vindicated, when it is arraign'd as dealing hard] 
with Mankind, who is ſo fooliſh as to be will- 
ing to call in Queſtion the Power and Goodnels 
of God, rather then admit of fo probable an Hy- 
potheſis? To which we may x „and believed 
by almoſt all Mankind. But if it were not ſo, 
God has beſlowed other Benefits of Life upon 
us, Which in our own Judgments are not all in- 
ferior to the Preſervation of Life; and this ap- 
pears from hence, that we often prefer theſe Be- 
neſus to Life itſelf, which we ſhould never do, 
if we did not ſometimes eſteem them? dearer to us. 
To come to a Concluſion: Without an univerſal 
confuiion of Nature, without violence offer'd to 
the Laws and Order of it, the ſame Animals could 


not 
NOTES. 


* cially if we conſider, that when this natural Fear of Death 


© is not encreaſed by other Cauſes, it may be conquer'd or al- 


* lay'd by Reaſon and wiſe Conſideration.” p. 329. 4th Edit. 
For a farther Account of both the rational and irrational 
Fear of Death, what it is, and what it ought to be: the E 


and Effects, and alſo the Remedies of it. See Norris Dil- 


courſe on H:b, 2. 15 *. 


Practical Diſcaurſes, Vol. 4th. 
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not prolong their Liſe for any conſiderable time, 
it remained therefore that ſome ſupply the Place 
of others ſucceſſively, and that the Species be per- 

tuated, ſince the Individuals could not, leſt the 
whole Animal kind ſhould prove a thing of but 
one Age's Duration. 

VI. From hence it appears that the Race of Tis expe- 
Mortals is to be perpetuated by the Propagation dient for 
of their Species; and fince every Animal 1s in a 5 IP 

e born 
perpetual Flux and may either increaſe or decay, weak and 
it was proper to proceed from leſs Beginnings to helpleſs; 

reater; by this means the new Offspring hence the 
would be leſs burthenſome to the Parents, my * 
the Pung and Old agree better together. I con- Ky —— 
ſeſs indeed Men are born defenceleſs and unable ro . 

protect themſelves, and leſs qualified to provide 
for themſelves than any other Animals : Bur God 
h:s aſſign'd us Parents, Guardians, and Faithful 
Guides, ſo that we are never more happy than 
when under their protection. Hence Childhood, 
bleb'd with the ſimple Enjoyment of good things 
nd void of Care, becomes more pleaſant to us than 
ay other Age. Hence alſo comes Reverence and 
Relicf ro the Aged; hence proceeds Comfort to 
tue Nature, and Support to the Decrepit. Nay 
tue Seeds and principles of Social Life are all laid 
in this appetite of Generation. To this propen- 
lon we owe almoſt all the Benefits of Society. No- 
thing therefore could be more deſirable to Crea- 
ures mortal (as we are by the neceſſary Condition 
of terreſtrial Matter) and obnoxious to Miſeries, 
tin to be born after ſuch a manner as in the firſt 
part of Life, while we are tender, unacquainted 
vith things, and put under the Guardianſhip of 
Chers, to enjoy the Sweets without the Care; in 
th? middle, to pleaſe ourſelves as much in takin 

cre of others; and in the Decrepit, feeble Age, to 
be eſliſted in our turn by others whom we have 
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educated. This part of the Divine Oeconomy is ſo 
far therefore from needing an Apology, that it 
is rather a Demonſtration of his neſs, The 
Race of Men was to be repair'd, ſince Death could 
not be prevented without a greater Evil; and 
that Reparation is order'd in ſo wiſe and benefi- 
cent a way, that nothing can be more worthy of 
the Divine power and Goodneſs, nothing deſerve 
reater Admiration. | 
The chief VII. Now theſe two Appetites, viz. of Self-preſer- 
Appetites ation, and the Propagation of our Species, are the 
are thoſe primary, the fi. 4. of all others. From theſe 
of Self. . . 
preſerya- {pring Pleaſure and an agreeable Enjoyment of 
tion, and things; from theſe comes almoſt every thing that 
Propaga- is — or deſirable in Life. But all theſe 
tion of are mingled with ſome Evils, which could nat be 


the Spe- : 
cies avoided without greater, 
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SE CT. VII 


Of Diſeaſes, Wild - Beaſts, and Venomous 
Creatures. 8 


WwW E muſt obſerve (as before*) that our Bo- Bodies arg 
dies confiſt of ſolid and fluid Parts, and liable to 


on, and 


only ro Conſumption, but Corruption to; to E- Hence 
bullition by too intenſe Heat, or Stagnation by —ä 
Cold: whence proceed various Maladies and Diſeaſes. d 
II. Now there are certain Juices in the Earth The 
which we inhabit, from a mixture of which ariſe ſtrength 
Changes and Coagulations. There are other Bo- _ — 
dies alſo which fly aſunder with greater Violence — 
when mix d. Thus Milk, by the infufion of a little contrarie; 
Acid, turns to Cheeſe and Whey: Thus Spirits of or, 
Wine and Gun- powder, when touch'd by the Fire, hich 
Tun into Flame; and there is nothing to inder the 3 * 
lame from coming to paſs in the Blood and Hu- be remov- 
mors of a human Body. Now thoſe things which ed with- 
being mix'd with them ſuddenly diſſolve, coagu- out tak. 
late, or render them unfit for Circulation, we call ry 4s * 
Poiſonous. And if we conſider thoſe contraries b 5 
Vhich we are nouriſh'd, and in the Struggle or Op- 
polition of which Nature conſiſts, tis ſcarce con- 
cvable but that theſe things ſhould often happen. 


or Can all contrariety be taken away, except Mo- 
— | „2 11 5 LOT oV © loi 
Y Sect. Zo : K 
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tion be taken away too, as we have ſhewn; nor 


en | 
could all theſe things that are contrary to our Con- c 
ſtirurion ve removed, except ſome Species of Crea- 
tures were extinct, or never created ; that is, our ] 
Security muſt have been purchaſed at too dear 4 t 
rate. For if every thing that is in any reſpect re- t 
pugnant to us were removed, it would coſt either tl 
the whole Syitem, or ourſelves more Evil than we re 
receive from thence at preſent, as will ſufficiently fc 
appcar ro any one that enumerates the Particulars, h 
| Of epide- III *Tis to be obſerv'd that the Parts of this tl 
lc mical mundane Syſtem which are contiguous to us, viz, 0 
1 Diſcaſes. the Air, Waters, and the Earth itſelf, are liable 0 
0 to changes; nor could it poſſibly be otherwiſe if ed 
the whole Machine, of which theſe are but (mall 
Parts, be thoroughly conſider'd: nor could theſe NM 
Changes, eſpecially the ſudden ones, always agree ſhi 
with the Temperature of the Humours of a human If 
Body. For they enter into the very conftitution ſer 
of the Body, and infect its Fluids according to the 
Laws of Nature: whence it is that the due Calis 
of the Blood and Health of the Body depend upon 
the Temperature of the Air and Weather, Hence 
ariſe peſtilential and epidemical Diſeaſes 3 nor could 4 
they be avoided, unleſs the Animals had been * 
made of a quite different Frame and Conſtitution. * 
Nay, whatever State they had been placed in, they fit 
would have been ſubject either to theſe or others no wk 
les pernicious. For Marble, and the very þardel oy 
Bodies, are diſſolvd by the Viciſſitude of free 
Heat and Cold, Moiſt and Dry, and the other Corr 
Changes which we are inſenſible of; how much 170 
more the Humors and animal Spirits of Man, on live 
a right Temperature of which Life depends God znd t. 
might indeed, by a Favour peculiar to us, 11 d 
expell'd all the Contagions ariſing from theſe le- b & 
rations, or provided that they ſhould not hurt u, "ary 


But what reaſon have ſuch Sinners as we now ” 
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to expect it? Tis more agreeable to the Juſtice 
of God to leave the Elements to themſelves, to be 
carried according to the Laws of Motion for our 
Puniſhment. (35-) Neither ought we to wonder 
that God denies the Guilty a Favour, which even 
the Innocent have no right to: nay, we ought to 
think that he has inflicted a very light penalty on 
re cllious Men: For fince the natural Evils we are 
ford to ſtruggle with are for the moſt part of 
ſuch a nature as could not be warded off, bur by 
the particular extraordinary favour of the Deity, 
God ſhould ſeem rather ro have reſumed a free 
Gift, than inflicted a puniſhment, when he is pleaſ- 
ed to permit them. 

[V. If the Earth had been made for the uſe of Rocks and 
Man alone, we might have expected that there Deſerts are 
ſhould be nothing in it that was prejudicial or uſe- 328 
laß to him; but ſince it was made, as we have ob- ma 3 
ſerred *, for the Benefit of the Univerſe, Man 1s Animals 


(placed for their 


habitation. 


NOTES. 


5 Our Author's Argument here ſeems to be framed rather 
compliance with the common Method, than in ſtrict con- 
rmity to his own Scheme of the 27 Sn, or abſolute Me- 
Vity in things: which Syſtem maintains that God is ſtill in- 
tanely beneficent, or as kind as poſſible to all, or diſpenſes 
every thing for the very beſt in the main. Tho' what is here 
introduced by way of Puniſhment, may, if rightly underſtood, 
x defended as an Inſtance of the greateſt poſlible Kindneſs ; 
lace the only End of all the Divine Judgments is either the 
Correction and Amendment of the Offenders themſelves or 
Admonition to others, or both: and conſequently is a means 
v: the greateſt Good to Mankind in general, and the very beſt 
«lpenlation towards them in this degenerate corrupt Eſtate, 
12 the moſt proper method of fitting them for or directing 
and draw ing them to a better. And if all this can be effected 
the lame general Laws of Nature, which alſo bring Plenty, 
Health and Happineſs to the Word, here is a double demon- 
ad on of the ablolute Wiſdom and Goodneſs of its Author. 


" Chap, ED Note * 
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placed therein, not becauſe it was created for him 
only, bur becauſe it could afford him a convenient 
Habitation: for God mult be ſuppoſed in this caſe 
not to have adapted the Place to the Inhabitants, but 
the Inhabitants to the Place. If therefore Man 
can dwell commodiouſly enough in theſe Regions 
of the Earth which are fit for his pupaſe, he muſt 
allow God in his Goodneſs to give the Earth 2; 
many other Inhabitants as it can ſuſtain conſiſtent- 
ly with the Good of Men. Neither ought he to 
repine that the Rocks and Deſarts, which are of 
no uſe to Men, ſupply the Serpents and Mild. Beall 
with Coverts. But theſe, you'll ſay, ſometimes 
invade the Countries which are moſt delightful, 
and beſt ſtored with conveniencies for human Life; 
deſtroy the Fruits and cultivated Fields, and bil 
the Men themſelves by Bites and Poiſons. I grant 
it; but it may be queſtion'd whether it has been 


always ſo. Wil 

Antient V. For in the firſt place, this Evil might have znd 
Hiſtories had its Origin from Man himſelf; viz. Rage might then 
= 1. be given to the Lion, and Venom to the Serpent, uſe 
Beaſts and for the puniſhment of Mankind; and this antient 20 
venomous Hiſtories, both ſacred and prophane, declare, But Rul 
Creatures ſince this Queſtion was firſt moved by fuch 5 ve 
—— either denied reveal'd Religion, or at leaſt were they 
niſn ment ignorant of it, I would not call that in to out V 
of Man- alſiſtance, or make any other uſe of it than 202 the 
kind. bare Hypotheſis. prouc 
* VI. We may affirm then in the ſecond place, pe - 
$6 - that thoſe things happen through the fault of Men, Divi 
Mankind who by Wars and Diſcord make fruitful and rich nie 
chat theſe Countries void of Inhabitants to till them, an Hecie 
multiply : leave them to the poſſeſſion of Wild-Bezſts and IX, 
—— venomous Inſects: Since therefore they neithe ade 
by War, Cultivate them themſelve:, nor allow other perſons Tea 
t 


Se, to the to do it, what wonder is it if God, for the fe- | 


— 3 * inhabited b 
diſgrace of proach of Men, give them up to be in Brutes 
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Brutes, Wild-Beaſts, and Inſects? Thoſe Parts Man, of 
which we have deſerred belong by right to them, nor icht be- 
do they otherwiſe multiply more than is proper. _— 
VII. Thirdly, Tis no more repugnant to the 
Divine Goodneſs to have made an Animal by the We may 
Bite of which a Man might be deſtroy'd, than a more eaſi- 
precipice. There's nothing in the whole Earth __ 
but what may hurt or kill a Man, if it be not uſed 1 _ 
with caution ; Meat, Drink, Water, Fire. Muſt venomous 
theſe then not be created becauſe they may hurt a Creatures, 
Mar? Nor is it more difficult to be aware of Poi- than other 
ſons and Wild-Beaſts, than of theſe: Nay, ſcarce — 
one is killed by Poiſon or torn by Wild-Beaſts of of Life 
2 thouſand that die by the Sword; and yet we about : 
don't at all blame the Divine Goodneſs for this, Which we 
it my be ſaid, that Iron, Earth, Water, Meats and er 
Drinks, are neceſſary, and on that account the 3 
Evils attending them may be tolerated. And who vidence. 
will undertake to aſſure us that venomeus Animals 
nd Wild-Beaſts are not neceſſary? Muſt we reckon 
them entirely uſeleſs becauſe we do not know the 
uſe of them? Muſt we fay that every Wheel in 
Cock is made for no manner of purpoſe which a 
Ruſtic underſtands not the Deſign of? But ſuppoſe 
we grant that theſe are of no ſervice to us, yet may 
they not pleaſe and enjoy themſelves * d 
VIII. You may urge that theſe are not worth All Ant. 
thenotice of the Divine Providence. Thus indeed mm 
proud Mortals, admirers of themſelves alone, deſ- Divine 
pile the Works of God: Bur 'ris not ſo with the Care: to 
Divine Goodneſs, which choſe that ſome Incon- think o. 
renience ſhould befal Mankind rather than a whole fu 
ecies be wanting to Nature. of Pride. 
IX. If you inſiſt that a Lion might have been 
mae without Tceth or Claws, a Viper without Beaſts and 
Venom; I grant it, as a Knife without an Edge: 1 
u then they would have been of quite another are of uſe 
® See Note 22. to Men. 
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Species, and have had neither the nature, nor uſe, 
nor genius, which they now enjoy. In ſhort, I lay 
once for all, they are not in vain. The very Ser. 
pents, though a Race hateful to us, have their uſes; 
among the reſt they may ſerve to gather Poiſon out 
of the Earth. (36.) Nor is the Country leſs habi- 
table where they are than where they are not, 
Now, ceteris paribus, Animals ought to multiply; 
for Life is a Perſection: and ſince it is as noble a 
one as Matter will admit of, tis preferable to none 
at all, *Tis therefore the Work and Gift of God 
wherever he has beſtow'd it, and does not ſtand in 
need of an Evil Principle for its Author. 


NOTES. 


(36.) For an account of the various ends and uſes of ther 
noxious Animals, poiſonous Plants, &c. ſee Derham's Anſwer 
to the abovemention'd Objection, in his PH. Theol. B. 2. Ch. 
6. with the References; and Rey on the Creation, Part 2. 
p-. 432, c. 4th Edit. Or Chambers Cyclopedia, under tit 
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SECT. VII 


Concerning the Errors and Ignorance 
of Man, 


Ie Man (nay every created Being) is ne- Human 
2 carily of a limited Nature *, *tis plain that Under- 
he cannot know every thing. The moſt perfect — 
Creatures thereſore are ignorant of many things: — 
Nor can they attain to any other Knowledge than of many 
what 15 agreeable to their Nature and Condition. things. 
Ianumerable Truths therefore lie hid from eve 

created Underſtanding: For perfect and infinite 
Knowledge belongs to God alone; and it muſt be 

dztermin'd by his pleaſure what degree every one 

3 to be cadow'd with: for he only knows the na- 

ture and nzcelfity of each, and has given what is 

wreable thereto. {onorance is therefore an Evil of 

V:/z, and no more to be avoided than the other 


ct a] Creatures is) underſtands alſo imperfectly. We are 


I. As 10 human Knowledge, tis confeſſed that we ſometimes 
forced to 


. A ma may not 
vmerimes decciv'd by the ſimilitude of the Marks. nd * 
5 ignorant, 
* Sce Note 18. but alſo 


Neither miſtaken. 
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Neither is it ſufficient to the avoiding of Error 
that we ſuſpend our aſſent in doubtful Caſes; for | 
tis often neceſſary for us (eſpecially if we have to 
do with other Perſons) to act upon conjecture, and 
reſolve upon action, before we have thoroughly ; 
diſcuſs'd the Point or diſcover'd the Truth: on i 


which account it is impoſſible that we ſhold to- * 
tally avoid Errors. Cod muſt therefore either have 1 
made no ſuch Animal as Man is, or one that is 0 
liable to Errors. As Contrariety reſults from Mo- 
tion, which is as it were the action of Matter; ſo D 
a poſſibility of Error is conſequent upon the Action 5 
of a finite Being. þ 
God cou'd III. If any one reply, that God can immedize- M 
notalways ly reveal the Truth to us in ſuch Caſes: I an- Bl 
N wer, he may ſo, nor can it be denied that he his M 
rens wich. done and will do it ſomerimes: But that thi be 
out vio- ſhould be done always, would be a violence repug- E. 
lence done nant to the Nature and Condition of Man, and der 
to Nature. could not poſſibly be done without more and greater 2nd 
Evils ariſing from an Interruption of the Courſe Her 
of Nature. Now we muſt diſtinguiſh berween enci 
thoſe Errors which we fall into after out utmoſt for 
diligence and application, and ſuch as we are led 7 
into by carelcſneſs, Negligence, and a depraved Wiſ 
Will. Errors of the former kind are to be reck- State 
on'd among Natural Evils, and not imputable to WW deus 
us: For they ariſe from the very State and Condi- WW Bur 
tion of the Mind of Man, and are not to be avoid- WW pry, 
ed, unle's God would change the Species of Beings, WM the | 
and o: der that different things ſhould not affect che n N 
Senſes in the ſame manner, that is, that there ſhould H Cod 
be no more Species nor Individuals than there a r be 
Senſations in us: for if the Number of theſe e.. 
ceed the Diſcrimination of our Senſations, varie | nec 
of them muſt neceſſarily produce either the ve fon | 
fame Scnſations in us, or none at all, and a gre v bs 
many anſwer to the ſame Senſation, ſo that we wu . 


certain 
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certainly be ſometimes impoſed upon by the ſimi- 

ſitude of things. Either then the Diſtinctions of 

our Senſations muſt be multiplied in infinitum, or 

the infinite variety of ſenſible Objects taken away. 

But 'tis evident that neither could have been done 

in this preſent State. We muſt therefore bear 

the Inconvenience not only of being ignorant of 
innumerable things, but alſo of erring in many 

Caſes. 3 6 
IV. To this it may be replied, That Error is a Man is not 
Deſect in that part of Man in the perfection of —_— 
which his Happineſs chiefly conſiſts: If therefore bse 
he may naturally fall into Errors, it follows that expoſed to 
Man may be naturally miſerable without his fault. Errors, 
But I anſwer: Any particular Evil does not bring 
Mifery upon us; otherwiſe every Creature would 
be miſerable, as of neceſſity labouring under the 
Evils of Imperfection. He only therefore is to be 
denominated miſerable, who is oppreſſed with more 
and greater Evils than his Good can requite with 
Happineſs: So that upon balancing the Conveni- 
ences and Inconveniencies of Life, it were better 
lor him not to be than to be. LY + 
V. 'Tis to be obſerv'd alſo that God has in his Thoſe 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs ſo temper'd our preſent Errors | 
Nate, that we very ſeldom, if ever, fall into grie- wade — 
\ous and pernicious Errors without our own Bulk cur Gale”; 
but if this ever come to paſs, as ſoon as the Evil are ſeldom 
peponderates, Life is taken away together with. pernick 
ine Benefits of Nature. Now 'tis to be eſteem'd 9% 

a Happineſs, and an Argument of the Divine 

Goodneſs, that the Natural Benefits of Life can- 

ot be taken from us, but Life is taken from us 

io, Life then can be a burden to none; nor is 
neceſſary that any one ſhould withdraw himſelf 

wm natural Evils by voluntarily putting an end 

vis Life, For if theſe Evils be ſuch as take _ 

r henelits of Life, they alſo bring it to an end. 


God 
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State. 
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God produced all things out of nothing, and gave 
us Being without our Advice; he ſeems therefore 
oblig'd in juſtice not to ſuffer us to be reduced to 
a State that is worſe than Non-enity. (37.) When 
therefore any State is overwhelmed with Evil 
which outweigh the Good, tis reaſonable that God 
ſhould remit us to our former State; that is, let us 
return to nothing. Neither ought we to accuſe the 
Divine Power and Goodneſs which has beſtow'd :s 
many Bleſſings and Benefits upon us, as either the 
whole Univerſe or our own Nature would admit 
of; and ſince it was impoſſible but that ſome time 
or other, upon the increaſe of Evils, his Ciſt 
(viz. Life) muſt become burdenſome, when this 
happens he breaks off its thread. 

VI. But Man, you'll fay, 1s ignorant of thoſe 
things which it was his greateſt Intereſt to know, 
namely, of Truths that are neceſſary to the at- 
tainment of Felicity. It was convenient for our 
preſent State to underſtand theſe; and who will 
affirm that God has not beſtow'd upon us all the 
Knowledge that is agreeable to our State? We 
ought therefore never to be deceiv'd about ſuch 
Truths as theſe, while we apply all our diligence 

to 


NOTES. 


(37.) It would be ſo indeed if this were our only State: 
but as it is at preſent, I fear many have nothing but the hopes 
and expectations of another to ſupport them under almoſt com- 
plete Miſery ; to comfort and encourage them to undergo 
Evils infinitely greater than all the benefits of Life: Evil 
which make Life itſelf an Evil, and (as our Author fays) Put 
them into a State worſe than nothing. Witneſs the long an 
acute Torments of numerous Martyrs, the Pains of n 
the Labours of common Galley- Slaves, &c. But che geil 
hint of this is ſufficient, and the common Anſwers to it very 
fatisfaGory ; as will perhaps appear from the References to? 
lait Chapter of the Appendix, where this Queſtion comes mot. 

properly under conſideration, | 


x © at AE. a 
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to the Search. I anſwer ; If this be underſtood of 
the Happineſs due to us in this Life, tis very true; 
nor is our Underſtanding ever ſo far miſtaken as 
not to inform us of the Truths neceſſary to this 
kind of Happineſs, if proper care be not wanting. 
But ſuch Happineſs ought to ſuffice us, as may 
ſerve to make Life a Bleſſing, and better than the 
abſence of it. A greater indeed was promiſed to 
the firſt Man by a gratuitous Covenant, (38.) but 

P 2 when 


* NOTES 


38.) Though the firſt Man might have been created more 
pcriett in all his Faculties than any of his Poſterity (which, 
s ſome think, csnnot be eaſily proved from the account we, 
Lave of him in Geneſis *) though his Knowledge might have 
been much clearer, as coming entire and adult from the imma- 
diate hand of his Creator; yet it ſeems highly probable that 
this could not have been propagated in a natural way, that is, 
by any general pre eſtabliſh'd Laws, as our preſent Faculties 
are, but Mankind, as a ſuccefhive Body, muſt neceſſarily have 
been left to the known Laws of Propagation, and the preſent 
Method of improving their Intellects, and deriving all their 
Notices from the common Sources of Senſation and Reflection. 
And ſo our bountiful Creator may be ſuppoſed to have 
deprived Mankind of no Bleſſings he could, conſiſtent with 
his other Attributes and the Order of the Creation, poſſibly 
have beltow'd. Nay, why may not he be thought to have 
converted even this neceſſary, unavoidable Imperfection in us, 
compared with the firſt Adam, into a greater Perfection ariſing 
both from our Notions of his Fall, and the conſequences of it, 
and of the wonderful Remedy prepared for it and promiſed 
in the ſecond Adam? We ſeem to be made more highly ſen- 
lble of the infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God, and more 
thankful for our Condition, from our knowledge of his juſt 
permithon of ſo deſerv'd a Fall, and his gracious undelerv'd 
Exaltation of us again to a ſuperior State, than if we had con- 
civ'd the Miſery attending human Nature to be (as perhaps 

in 


See Bayle under the Word Ada m, Remark D. And Curcellæi 
Iifie. Relig. Chriſt. L. 3. C. 8. p. 108, Sc. And Difſert. de 
Vea. Orig. v. 11. Or Epiſcop. Inſtit. Theol. L. 4 C. 6, 7. p. 
35%, 339» Or our Author's Sermon on the Fall 
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when that was once broken by Sin, he and his Poſte- 


rity were remanded to thoſe imperfect Notices which 
could be had from an imperfect Underſtanding, 
and the Information of the Senſes ; which yet are 
not in the leaſt to be deſpiſed; neither had Man 
a Right, nor could he naturally attain to a greater 
Perfection. For when the Faculties of our Souls 
were injur'd, and the Health and Vigour of our 
Bodies impair'd by our own Vices, as well as thoſe 
of our Parents, our natural Perfections muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be impaired alſo. For ſince our Know- 
ledge is to be acquired by Care, Induſtry, and In- 
ſtruction, if Mankind had continued innocent, and 
with diligent care communicated true Notions of 


things 
NOTES. 


moſt of it was) a neceſſary conſequence of our being created 
in this inferior Claſs. But whether this Notion be allow'd 
or not, the Scheme of Providence relating to Paradiſe, &c. as 
deliver'd in Holy Scripture, if taken altogether, can be no 
Juſt Objection againit the moral Attributes of God. He crea- 
ted Man entirely innocent, and abſolutely free, which Free- 
dom was abſolutely neceſſary to his Happineſs (as will appear 
under the Head of Moral Evil) He gave him the Means 
and Abilities to complete his Happineſs, and placed him in a 
World every way ſuited to his Condition, This Liberty made 
it poſſible for him to loſe that Innocence, though he had but 
one ſingle opportunity of doing it*, and it was highly reaſon- 
able and neceſſary that he ſhould have that. This one Op- 


portunity he embraced (which it does not ſeem poſſible ſor | 


8 


God himſelf, though he foreſaw it, to have prevented, = 


* See Nichols's Conference with a Theift, p. 220, 221+ 
1/7. Edition, 


+ Sec Dr. J Clarke on Moral Evil, p. 211, Ke. 4 


Limborch Theol. Chrift. L. 3. C. 2. 5. 2. and Jenkins 
Reaſon. of the Chriſt. Relig. Vol. 2. C. 13. P. 253. 5% 
Edition 
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things to their Poſterity; and had not infected 
their Offspring by Example, Inſtruction, or any 
Contagion attending Propagation, we ſhould have 
been lefs liable to Errors; nay free from pernicious 
ones; and have enjoy'd a more perfect Knowledge 
of things. For our native intellectual Faculty 
would have been ſtronger, and being better fur- 
niſhed both with the means and principles of Sci- 
ence than we now are, we ſhould more eaſily have 
prevented the Occaſions of Error. All pernicious 
Errors therefore, at leaſt in Matters of Neceſſity, 
are to be imputed to our own Guilt, or that of 


our Parents *. 
3 VII. 


NOTES. 


Flently with that Freedom he had for good Reaſons given 
kim and determined thus to exerciſe) and ſo alter'd his Na- 
tire and Circumſtances, and conſequently made it neceſſary 
for God alſo to change his Place and Condition, and to with- 
ew ſuck extraordinary favours as his infinite Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs might otherwiſe have thought proper to beſtow. 
Thus with his Innocence Man loſt all Title to a Continuance 
in Paradiſe, and of conſequence became naturally liable to the 
common Evils and Calamities of a tranſitory Life, and the 
Pains attending its Concluſion. Thoſe that deſcended from 
im and partook of the ſame Nature, mult neceſſarily partake 
oe ſame Infirmities ; in particular, they muſt inherit Cor- 
tian and Mortality. Which Evils, though we now lament 
them as the chief parts of our Fore-father's Puniſhment, yet 
could they not in the preſent Circumſtances of things be pre- 
'ented; nor indeed, were ſuch a Prevention poſſible, would 
be in the main deſirable, as will appear from the following 
Kection, par. 6, 7. Nay theſe, by a moſt wonderful Scheme 
0! Providence, are infinitely outweigh'd, and made the means 
at bringing us to much greater Happineſs, by Faith in him 
10 Was promiſed from the Beginning, and hath in theſe lat- 
er Days brought Life and Incorruptibility to light. See moro | 
a this Subject in Note (X.) and Note 81. 

| 

| 


. Hr aubat relates to the Doctrine of Original Sin, &c. 
[i the latter End of the next Section, and Nate 40. 
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We prefer VII. If any be fo ungrateful as to murmur ſtill, 
Life, with and affirm that he would not accept of Life on 
* theſe Conditions, if he might have his Choice; 
encies, and that himſelf is the beſt Judge of his own In- 
before tereſt, and he no Benefactor that obtrudes a Gift 
Death. upon a Man againſt his Will; that conſequent! 
he owes no thanks to God on account of a Lik 
which he' would willingly refuſe: We muſt reply, 
that thus indeed impious Men and Fools are uled 
to prate; but this does not come from their Hearts 
and Conſciences. For none are more afraid of 
Death, none more tenacious of Life than they that 
talk thus idly. A great many of them profels that 
they don't believe a future Life; and it ſo, they 
may reduce themſelves to the wiſh'd-for ſtate of 
Annihilation as ſoon as they pleaſe, and caſt off 
that Exiſtence which is ſo diſagreeable. No Perſon 
therefore, except he be corrupted in his Judgment 
and indulge himſelf in Error, can ſeriouſly pre- 
fer Non-cxiſtence to the preſent Life. (39.) 
Some put. VIII. But if any one think ſo from his Heart, he 
'hemſelves is not fallen into this Opinion from any natural Evil, 
o Death, but from others which he brought upon himſelf by 


not on 7 Arong Elections. We ſee many Perſons weary of 


Count o Like, 
natural, 


ut vo- 

Gy NOTES. 

Evils, ; 

(39. Self. Murder is ſo unnatural a Sin, that tis now. 
days thought reaſon enough to prove a Man diſtracted. We 
have too many fad examples what a diſturbed Imagination 
will do, if that muſt paſs for natural Diſtraction; but e 
ſeldom or never hear that mere external Sufferings, how 
« ſevere ſoever, tempt Men to kill themſelves. The Stott; 
themſelves, whoſe Principle it was to break their Priſon 
« when they found themſelves uneaſy, very rarely put it — 
practice: Nature was too ſtrong for their Philoſophy. — 
« though their Philoſophy allow'd them to die when yy 
« plealed, yet Nature taught them to live as long as they cou 
and we ſee that they ſeldom thought themſelves miſera 
enough to die. Sherloc on Providence, C. 7. P. 24% 957" 
2d Edit, See alſo Note (Z. 
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Life, but 'tis becauſe of their bad Management, leſt 
they ſhould be ridiculous for _— of Honour, of 
Riches, or ſome empty End which they have un- 
reaſonably propoſed to themſelves. But very few 
have been excited to Self-murder by any natural 
and abſolutely unavoidable Evil or Error. Life 
therefore, of what kind ſoever it is, mult be look'd 
upon as a benefit in the judgment of Mankind, and 
we ought to pay our gratetul acknowledgments to 
God, az the powerful and beneficent Author of it. 
Nor will it be any prejudice to the Divine Good- 
nels, if one or two throw Life away in deſpair. 
For it is to be ſuppoſed that this proceeds not 
from the greatneſs of any natural Evil, but from 
Impatience ariſing from ſome depraved Election; 
of which more hereafter. For none of the Brutes 
which are deſtitute of Free - will, ever quitted its 
Life ſpontaneouſly, thro the uneaſines of Grief, 
or a Diſtemper. If any Man therefore has killed 
himſelf voluntarily, we muſt conclude that he did 


this, as all other wicked Actions, by a depraved 
Choice. 


IX. As to the ſecond ſort of Errors into which Thoſe Er- 


ws . rors which 
e led, not by nature, but careleſsneſs, negli- , fall in. 


gence, curioſity, or a depraved will, the number ,, by our 
of theſe is greater and their effects more pernicious: own fault 
nay 'tis theſe only which load and infeſt Life with are to be 
intolerable Evils, fo as to make us wiſh that we had reckone 
never b:zen. But ſince they come upon us thrg' — reg 
our own fault, they are not to be reckoned among Eyils, 
Natural Evils, but belong to the third kind, viz. 

the Moral, to which we haſten : But muſt firſt ſum 


up what has been deliver'd in this Chapter. 
P 4 SECT, 
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15 a part. 
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Containing the Sum of what has been ſaid 
| on Natural Evils, | 


1 order to give the Reader a better view of 
what has been ſaid we muſt conceive this whole 
World as one Syitem, whereof all particular things 
are the parts and Members, and every one has its 
place and office, as the Members have in our own 
Body, or the Beams in a Houſe; the Doors Win- 
dows, Chambers and Cloſets : Neither is there any 
thing uſeleſs or ſuperfluous in the whole: and in 
order to ' unite all more cloſely together, nothing 
is {elf-ſufhcient, but as it is qualified to help o- 
thers, ſo it ſtands in need of the help of others, 
for its more commodious Subſiſtence, And tho 
in ſo immenſe a Machine, we do not ſo clearly 
perceive the connection or mutual dependence of 
the parts in every reſpect, yet we are certain that 
the thing is ſo. In many Cafes tis ſo evident 
that he will be eſteem'd a Mad-man who denies it. 
Since therefore the World is to be look'd upon 28 
one Building, we muſt recollect how many different 
parts, and how various, ſo grand, ſo magnificent 
an Edifice ſhould conſiſt of, We may delign 2 
Houſe divided into Halls, Parlours and Cloſets ; 
but unleſs there be a Kitchen too, and places ſet a- 
part for more ignoble, more uncomely Offices 
*twill not be fit for Habitation. The ſame may be 
affirm'd of the World and the frame of it. God 
could have filled it all with Suns: but who will en- 
gage that ſuch a Syſtem would be capable of living 


Creatures, or proper to preſerve Motion? ir 
N | cou 
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could have made the Earth of Gold or Gems : Bur 
in the mean While deſtitute of Inhabitants. He that 
has lived a Day or two without Food, would pre- 
fer a Dwunghiil to ſuch an Earth. God could have 
created Man immortal, without Paſſions, withour a 
Senſe of Pleaſure or Pain; but he muſt have been 
without a ſolid Body alſo, and an jnhabitant of ſome 
other Region, not the Earth. He could have 
made the whole human Body an Eye, but then it 
would have been unfit for Motion, Nutrition, and 
ll the other functions of Life. He could have 
taken away the contrariety of Appetitet, but the 
contrariety of Motions (nay Motion itſelf) muſt 
have been taken away with it. He could have pre- 
vented the fruſtrating of Appetites, but that muſt 
have been by making them not oppoſite ; for 'tis im- 
poſſible that contrary Appetites, or ſuch as deſire what 
1s at the ſame time occupied by others ſhould all at 
once be ſatisfied. He could, in the laſt place, have 
franed Man free from Errors, but then he muſt not 
have made uſe of Matter for an Organ of Senſa- 
tion, which the very Nature of our Soul requires, 

I In ſhort, if the mundane Syſtem be taken to- Ir 
gether, if all the Parts and Periods of it be com- w hole and 
pared with one another, we muſt belieye that it all its parts 
could not poſſibly be better: if any part could be be taken 
changed for the better, another would be worſe; *28*ther, 
if one abounded with greater Conveniencies, ano- could be 
ther would be expoſed to greater Evils; and that changed 
neceſſarily from the Imperfection of all Creatures. but for 
A Creature is deſcended from God, a moſt perfect che worſe. 
Father; but from nothing, as its Mother, which 1s : 
imperfection itſelf, All finite things therefore par- 
nke of nothing, and are nothing beyond their 
bounds, When therefore we are come to the 
bounds which nature has ſet, whoever perceives 
ny thing, muſt neceſſarily perceive alſo that he is 
&hcicar, and ſeek for lomething- without himſelf 
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to ſupport him. Hence come Evils, hence 
ſition of things, and as it were a mutilation in the t 
Work of God. Hence for the moſt part Men fex d 
and deſire, grieve and rejoyce. Hence Errors and E 
Darkneſs of the Mind. Hence Troops of Miſeries i 


ä = 
— — - — — S * 2 — 2 — 
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"nyt marching thro' human Life: whether theſe groy gc 
if for the puniſhment of Morrals, or attend Like h A 
1 the neceſſity of Nature; that is, whether they pro- or 
þ | ceed from the conſtirution of Nature itſelf, or arc ol 
[; external and acquired by our Choice. Nor need of 
1144 we the bloody Battle of the Ancients, nor the m4. T 
| | licious God of the Manichees for Authors of them, ol 
1 Nor is it any Argument againſt the Divine Omni- lo 
| | potence, that he could not free a Creature in itsown gf 
1 4 Nature neceſſarily imperfect, from that native Im- th 
(ith perfection, and the Evils conſequent upon it. He P 
| q] might as we have often ſaid, have not created mortal Fl 
if Inhabitants, and ſuch as were liable to Fears and he 
0 Griefs : nor, as will be declared below; ſuch as by re] 
bi | their depraved Elections might deſerve Puniſhment: vi 
14 but with regard to the Syſtem of the whole twas ne- We 
| | ceſſary that he ſhould create theſe or none at all: eithe vi 
is ! == n 6 
1 the Earth muſt be repleniſh'd with theſe, or left deſti 
"Wi rute of Inhabitants. Nor could any of the foregoing ou 
| N particulars be omitted, but that very Omiſſion v 
| 4 would bring along with it much greater Evils. all 
48 Hence the III. From hence ſprang the Error of the Epics: f 
14 Error of yeans, who pretended that this World was unwd'- de; 
ih the Ep*- thy of a good and powerful God. They, we mY 
1 "ir believe, knew only the leaſt part, and as it were the“ is 
4 


only the Sink of the World, viz. our Earth. They never . E. 


vi 

[ leaſtand conſidered the good and beautiful part of Nature, 

14 worſt part. hut only contemplated the Griefs, Diſeaſes Dean - 

14 and Deſtrudion of Mortals, when they denied , 

vr that God was the Author of ſo many Evil: In 4 

Il the interim they forgot that the Earth is in 3 ri 
manner the Filth and Officouring of the Munaare ai 


Gllen: and that the Workmanſhip of God n 
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more to be condemn'd for it, than a * is 

to be form'd of the beauty of an Houſe from the 

Sink or jakes. They were ignorant alſo that the 

Earth was made in the manner it now is not for 

itſelf alone, but in order to be ſubſervient to the 

good of the whole; and that it is filled with ſuch 

Animals as it is capable of, with a due Subordinati- 

on to the good of the Univerſe, and the Felicity 

of Souls that inhabit the purer and brighter Parts 

of this Fabric, viz. the ÆAther and the Heavens, 

Theſe are as it were the Gardens, Parks, and Palaces 

of the World ; this Earth the Danghill, or (as 

ſome will have it) the Work-houſe. Nor is it a 

greater wonder that God ſhould make theſe, than 

the Iuteſtines, and leſs comely, but yet neceſſar 

Parts of a human Body. Laſtly, they are 1 

ful that more and greater Good is to be found 

here than Evil, otherwiſe they themſelves would 

reject Life: and he that has more good than E- 

vil is not miſerable except he will. If therefore 

we could compare the Good things with the E- 

vil; if we could view the whole Workmanſhip of 

Cod; if we thoro'ly underſtood the Connection, 

Subdornations, and mutual Relation of things, the Hence 

mutual alſiſtance which they afford each other; and reply 4 

laſtly, the whole ſeries and order of them; it would the Dif- 

2ppear that the World is as well as it could poſſibly ficulty, 

bez and that no Evil in it could be avoided, Which! Vence 

would not occaſion a greater by its abſence. Foil? 
IV. We have endeavour'd to clear up theſe Since it a- 

Points, and I hope effectually, as to this kind of riſes from 

Lvil, For upon the ſuppoſition of our Principles, he = 

(which by the way, are commonly acknowledg'd, ) ans" 

lome natural Evils muſt inevitably be admitted; Beings, 

nd if even one could ariſe in the Work of an in- and could 

nitely wie and good God, there's no occaſion for not be a- 

the Bid Principle as the Origin of Evil, for Evil _— * 

might have exiſted notwit ſtanding the Divine contradic- 

| Es | Omni- tion. 
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Omnipotence and infinite Goodneſs. The difficult 
Queſtion then, Mhence comes Evil? is not unan- 
ſwerable. For it ariſes from the very nature and 
conſtitution of created Beings, and could not be 
avoided without a contradiction. And tho' we be 
not able to apply theſe Principles to all particular 
caſes and circumſtances, yet we are ſure enough 
that they may be applied. Nor ſhould we be con- 
cern'd at our being at a loſs to account ſor ſome 
particulars; ſince this is common in the Solution of 


almoſt all natural Phenomena, and yet we acquieſce. 


For preſuppoſing ſome Principles, ſuch as Matter, 
Motion, &c. tho' we are ignorant what Matter 
and Motion are in any particular Body, yet 


from the variety of theſe we take it for granted 


This re- 
conciled 
with the 
Ma ſaic 
Hiſtory, 
which 
does not 
attribute 
all kinds 
of natural 
Fil to the 
fall of the 
Frſt Man. 


that various Compoſitions and Qualities proceed. 
In like manner we are perſuaded, that from the 
various kinds of Imperfection neceſſarily inherent 
in things, various Species of Evils ariſe, tho' in ſome 
the manner in which this comes to pals does not 
appear; agreeably to what we experience in Light 
and Colours. We are certain that Colours ariſe from 
the different diſpoſition, refraction and reflection of 
Light; but yet none can certainly tell how it 1s re- 
flected or refracted when it forms a blew, a green, or 
any other Colour: So that J dare affirm that the Ori- 
gin of natural Evil is more eaſily aſſign'd, and more 
clearly and particularly ſolv'd, than that of Colours, 
Taſtes, or any ſenſible Quality whatſoever. 

V. I confeſs, that according to this Hypotheſis, 


Natural Evils proceed from the original Condition 


of things, and are not permitted by God, but in or- 
der to prevent greater; which ſome perhaps MY 
think repugnant to ſacred Hiſtory and the Doctrin® 
of Moſes. For they will have it, that the abuſe of 
Free-will was the Cauſe of all natural Evil, an 

that when God created every thing good and per- 


fect in its Kid, it was afterwards corrupted o 
| S Ul , 
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Sin, and ſubjected to natural Evils: But this is aſſert- 
ed without Proof. For the Scripture no where 
reaches that there would have been no manner of 
natural Evil, if Man had not ſinned, God indeed 
made all things good and perfect in their kind, 
that is, he created and ſtill preſerves every thi 

in a ſtate and condition ſuitable to the whole Syſtem 
of Beings, and which it need have no Reaſon to re- 
pent of except it will. But neither the Goodneſs 
of God, nor the Perfection that belongs to the 
Nature of things, required that all natural Evils 
ſhould be removed : ſome created Beings have E- 
vils inherent in their very Natures, which God 
mult of neceſſity either tolerate or not create thoſe 
things in which they do inhere. If therefore the 
ſacred Hiſtory be carefully examined, it will ap- 
pear that ſome kinds of Evil are attributed to the 
Sin of the firſt Man, but others not. Of the form- 
er kind are, firſt, the Mortality of Man, who 
would otherwiſe have been immortal by Grace. Se- 
andy, the Barrennes of the Earth, and growth of 
wxious and izmprofitable Plants in the Room of ſuch 
a5 were fit for Food, for the puniſhment of Man- 
kind. Thirdly, that hard Labour neceſſary for 
providing Food, which is a conſequence of the 
former. Fourthiy, that impotent Affection and Ne- 
ceſity of Obedience whereby Women are made ſub- 
jt to Men. Fifthly, the pains of Chila- birth. 
dithly, the Eumity between Man and the Serpen- 
tine kind. Seventhly, Baniſhmenr out of Paradiſe, 
{. £95 appears to me, an Expulſion out of that State 
of Grace, in which the Favour of God had placed 
Man above what was due to his Nature. Theſe; 
nd ſome others, are expreſly enumerated as puniſh- 


ments of the Firſt Fall. (40.) But beſides theſe 
there 


NOTES. 


(40) For an aecount of the Scripture Hiſtory relating to 
ite Fall of Adam, and the conſequences of it, both upon Rn 
| and 


Concerning Natural Evil. Chap, IV. 
there are many conſequent upon the neceſſity of Mu. 
ter, and concerning which the Scripture has nothing 
to induce us to believe that they aroſe from Sin. 
TheEvils VI. *Tis to be obſerv'd farther, that theſe are 
which 2- not permitted o God to no purpoſe, but for the 
thence are good of the Univerſe, and at the fame time of 
permitted Man himſelf. For as to Mortality, it was by no 
forthe means expedient for the Syſtem, that a finful 
good of Creature ſhould enjoy Immortality, which was not 
1 owing to its nature, but granted by an extraordi- 


aloof nary favour of the Deiry. Nay, God ſeems to 
Man him- have forbidden our firſt Parents the uſe of the Tre: 


ſelf. 


of Life out of mere Compaſſion, leſt if their Life 
ſhould by virtue of it be prolonged, they ſhould 
live for ever miſerable. Even this Puniſhment, as 
all others, contributes to the reſtraint of bad Elec- 
tions, and the preparation of a new way to Hap- 
pineſs. For when Man tranſgreſſed, and a pei- 
verſe abuſe of his Free-Will was once introduced, 
there would have been no end of Madneſs if the 
Divine Goodneſs had continued to preſerve Life, 
Underſtanding, an eaſy Food, and other Gifts of 
the Primeval State, to the abuſers thereof, as wel 
as to the Innocent. *Tis notorious how exorbi- 
rant bad Elections are even amongſt the Cares and 
Labours which Mortals undergo 1n providing thc 
Neceſſaries of Life ; and how pernicious ſtrength 
of Parts becomes, when upon a corruption of tic 


623. Sce alſo Limborch's Theol. Chriſt. L. 3. C. 3, 4 5 © 
Epiſcopius de Libero Arbitrio, &c. or Curcellei Kel: Ce 
Inſtit. L. 3. C. 14, 15, 16. and his Diſſert. de Pecc, Origin: 
or our Author's Sermon on the Fall. 


| } 
i , i Wil (4 
1 ; for al 
1 NOTES. n 
hi we a; 
1 and his Poſterity, ſee 1bbot's Boyle's Lect. Serm. 5. 2d Set. * 
vs Rymer's General Repreſentation of reveal'd Religion, Part 8 eh; 
1 C. 4. and Dr. J. Clarke on Moral Ewil, p. 224, Sc. ® 
14 D'Oyhs four Diſſertations, C. 2. p. 3. Note b. an C. 9. 3 
| 97, Sc. or Bp. Taylor's Polemical Diſcourſes, p- 614, 615. Fo 
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Will it degenerates into Cunning. How much 

more intolerable then would it be if the Fear of 

Death were away; if the ſame facility of procur- 

ing Food, the ſame vigour of intellect, which our 

Firſt Parents enjoy'd were continued to their cor- 

rupt poſterity? (“.) : 
VII, Nay, to confeſs the truth, it could not Mortality 

poſſibly continue; for ler their be never ſo go Hanger, 

plenty of Proviſion, it might be corrupted by Piſeaſcs, 

the voluntary Act of one Man. When our Firſt &. are 

Parent had therefore once tranſgreſſed, what hopes for the 

could he conceive: of his Poſterity? Or, by what - wb " 

Right could they claim the ſupernatural Gifts of jn ih- 

God? certainly by none. All then are made mor- corrupt 

tal, not only thro' the Juſtice, but the Goodneſs of Eſtate. 

God. For while Men are oblig'd to ſtruggle with 

Hunger, Thirſt, Diſeaſes and Troubles, few of 

them are at leiſure to run quite mad, and leap 

over all the bounds of Nature by their depraved 

Llections. Tis better therefore tor us to undergo 

al theſe Inconveniences, than to be left to ourſelves 

without reſtraint in this corrupt Eſtate. For by 

that means we ſhould bring upon ourſelves ſtill 

greater Evils, But theſe things belong to reveal'd 

Religion, and this 15 not a proper Place to treat on' 

them at large. (41+) 


NOTES. 


(41.) Thus our Author has, I think, ſufficiently accounted 
for all forts of Natural Evil, and demonſtrated the 75 fin 
oe Meliority of things in the Univerſe, taking the whole (as 
We always ought) together: at leaſt, he has laid down ſuch 
Principles as may eaſily and effectually be applied to that End. 
He has clearly proved, and cloſely purſued this one ſingle Pro- 

poſition 


.) See Sherlock upon Death, C. 2.4. 1. and C. 3.4. 3. 
Ae to the Vigour of our firſt Parent's Intellect, ſee the Au- 
Wars referred to in the beginning of Note 38, particularly 
|, D'Oly's firſt Diflertation, C. 9. 
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NOTES. 


tion thro? all the abovemention'd Particulars, wiz. that wt 
one of thoſe Evils or Inconveniences in our Syſtem could poſſibly 
have been prevented without a greater : which is an ample 
Vindication, an evident Proof of all the Divine Attributes, 
in the original Frame and Government thereof. And indeed 
this ſeems to be the beſt and moſt convincing, if not the only 
proper Method of handling the Argument and examining the 
Works of God, ſo as to attain a due ſenſe of, and regard for 
the Author of them. Which Maxim therefore, we conclude 
from the numberleſs inſtances of its apparent Validity, ought 
to be allow'd, and may be ſafely inſiſted on, tho' by reaſon of 
our great ignorance of Nature, it cannot always be ſo clearly 
applied. However it has been applied ſucceſsfully to the So- 
lution of the moſt material Difficulties in the preſent Queſtion, 
as may appear more fully from the Authors referr'd to in the 
foregoing Chapter. 
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Of Moral Evil. 


Introduction, containing the Subſtance of 
the Chapter. 


AVING given ſome Account of Natu- 

ral Exils, the Moral come next under 
conſidera: ion: we are now to trace out 
the Origin of theſe and ſe: 4; what kind it 
is, whether they flow ſrom the {ame 
Source with the Natura viz. the neceſſary Iinper- 
fetion ol created Beings ; or wwe Are to ſeck for ſome 
other entirely different from it. 


By Aral Evils, as we, ſaid before, are under- 


ſtood thoſe Inconveniencies of Life. and Condition 
which befall ourſclves or others thro wrong El. cti- 
ons. For it is plain that ſome inconveniencies 
happen without our knowledge, or againſt our 
Wii, by the very Order of natural Cauſes; 
Whereas others come upon us knowingly, and in a 
manner with our Conſent (when we chooſe either 
theſe themfelves, or ſuch as are neceſſarily con- 
nected with them.) The Moral arc to be reckon'd 
Mong the latter kind of Incoveniencies; and he 
muſt be eſtcem'd the Cauſe of them, who know- 
vely, and of his own accord, brings them either 

upon 
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Of Moral Evil. Chap. V. 
upon himſelf or others by a depraved or fooliſh 
Choice, 


But in order to make this whole Matter con- 
cerning Moral Evils more fully underſtood, we 


muſt conſider in the 


iſt Place, What the nature of Elections is. 


2dly, That our Happineſi chiefly depends upon 
Elections. 


3dly, What kind of Elections may be ſaid to he 
made amiſs, or fooliſhly. 


4thly, How 2e come to fall into depraved of 
wicked Elections. 1 


5thly, How ſuch Elections can be reconciled 
with the Pover and Goodneſs of God, 


— a 


SSCL 
Concerning the Nature of Eleftions, 


gUBSEECT. '£ 


A View of their Opinion who admit of Free- 
dom from Compulſion only, but not from 
Neceſſity. 


That it is J. 15 there be any thing obſcure and diffcult 
not eaſy to in Philoſophy, we are ſure to find it in that 
_ Pert which treats of Elections and Liberty. There 
give a rue is no Peint about which the Learned are Jef con 
repreſcen- | ſiſtent 
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ſiſtent with themſelves, or more divided from each tation of 
other, Nor is it an eaſy Matter to underſtand them, the Opi- 
or to give a certain and true rep: eſentation of their ng 
Opinions. I think they may be diſtinguiſh'd into Liberty, 
two dects, both admitting of Liberty, the one from Some ac- 
external Compulſſion, but not from internal Neceſſuy ; . 
the other from both. Li 
from 
if As far as I can underſtand the Opinion of Compulſi- 


the former, it is this: Firſt, they obſerve that 9" caly, 
there are certain Appetites implanted in us by Na- fon Ne- 
ture, which are not to be eſtcem'd uſeleſs, but con- cegiry 
trihuting toward our Preſervation, as was ſhewn be- allo. 


fore; and that ſome things are naturally agreea- Te Au- 


bic, ſome contrary to theſe Apperitcs : ther the gas ed 
| former, when preſent, pleaſe and impreſs a delight- Opinion 


ful Senſe of themſelves; the latter diſpleaſe and ſuppoſe 
create uneaſineſs. Theſe therefore are called in- 3 
commodious, troublkiome and Evil; and thoſe 1hpPInte 


in us 
commodious, convenient and Good, — 


what 1s a- 

III. Secondly, That Nature has given us Reaſon, greable to 
a Mind or Intellect, to diſtinguiſh Conveaiencics N 
ſiom Inconveniencies, Cood from Evil. And ſince ; 

5 : 200d z 
this may be conſidered by the Mind in a thrzefold the con- 
Reſpect, hence alſo ariſe three kinds of Good and trary, Evil. 
Evil: 5 7 / 22. T'hi.ge 

namely Pleaſant, Profit able and Hon:jt 3 
3 Md . abl [0 the 

IV. For if Good be confide::d as preſent with Appelltes 

regard only to the Appetite which is delighted with in a three 


the Enjoyment of it, and acquieſces in it, 'tis called fold re- 
Pleaſant, _ 


8 three 
V. If it be not agreeable to the Appetite of kinds of 


:clf, but only connected with ſomething. clle which good. 

v of itſelf agreeable, or produces Pleaſure, and on ke 

that account only deſirahle; then *tis called Profi- \Qually 

table. For »tho' the Appetite cannot come ar the gteeable 
Q 2 imme- 


- 
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js called immediate Enjoyment of it, yet the Mind makes 
1 uſe of it in order to procure thoſe things which 
which is it can enjoy, and from thence it is eſteem'd con- 
connected venieut, i, e. Cood. 
with VI. But ſince that which is agreeable to one 
NN Appetite, may be repugnant or leis agreeable to 
Veneta. others; ard that which _ now, mey have 
greeable, ſome things connected with it which may be diſ- 
is called pleaſing afterwards, there is need of enquiry and 
1 deliberation, to procure an abſolute Good, 5. e. one 
Ihen i Which, all Appetites and Times conſider'd, will afford 
judged by as great, as certain and durable a Pleaſure or De- 
the Un. light as poſſible. For this End therefore was the 
derſtand- Mind or Underſtanding given us, that we might 
— mo be able to determine = appears fitteſt to be 
all things done upon a view of all ſuch things as create pleaſure 
conſider d, or uneaſineſs for the preſent or the future. And 
is ablo- what is thus judg'd by the Underſtanding to be 
__— and the beſt, if there be no Error in the Caſe, muſt 
2 be look'd upon as Honeſt. For that is Honef 
Honeſt, Which 1s agreeable to a rational Agent; but it is 
agreeable to a rational Agent, and Reaſon itſelf 
directe, that, all things conſider'd, we ſhould pre- 
fer that which brings the greater, the more cer- 
tain and more durable advantages. 
e VII. The Defenders of this Opinion reckon theſe 
Medicines kinds of Good to be Moral ſo far as they reſpect 
and ſuch Man, becauſe they fall under the Government of 
thingsas Reaſon. But ſince all things cannot be always had 
eee together, a compariſon muſt be made between 
Rational them, and that embraced which appears to be the 
Appetite, beſt. Now the kinds may be compared together, 
| as well as the particulars of cach kind. For inſtance, 
Health is a thing pleaſant in itſelf, and deſirable above 
all things that relate to the Body; but for the 
preſervation of it Medicines muſt be ſometimes 
taken, which of themſelves are far from being * 
gree:ble to the Appetite, but as they are mm 
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an End which in itſelf is delightful, they are ſaid 
to be profitable, and on that account fit ro be 
choſen. Now the Goods of the Mind are greater, 
more certain and more durable than thoſe of the 
Body ; if therefore they cannot be had without the 
loſs of Health, or even Life, right Reaſon dictates, 
char Health, or even Life be deſpiſed in regard to 
theſe, For this appears to be the molt convenient, 
all things conſider'd, and on that account is hpneſt : 
and as Goods of a different kind may be compared 
together, ſo may alſo particulars of the ſame kind, 
25 any one will find that conſiders it. 


VIII. As to Liberty, the Men of this Se& will He that 
have it to conſiſt in this, that among all thoſe 72" at as 
Goods an Agent can embrace that which pleaſes judgment 
him beſt, and exert thoſe Actions which his own qireas, is 
Reaſon approves: For, according to theſe Men, free ac- 
he that can follow his own Judgment in Matters is <ording to 
free, For Example, he that is found in Body, and — | 
dns his Faculties and Limbs entire, if all external © © 

Impediments be removed, is at Liberty to walk: 

for he can if he will, and nothing but his will is 


wanting to exert that Action. 


IX. But as to the Actions of the Wal itſelf, — 
ramely, to will, or to ſuſpend the Act of Volition, min d to 
they think that it is determin'd to theſe, not by it- chooſe ei- 
| fell, for that is impoſſible; but from without. If ther from 
bd ask from whence? They anſwer, from the — good- 
Pleaſure or Uncaſineſs perceiv'd by the Underſtand- 5--* 

1 . . Hagree- 
ng or the Senſes; but rather, as they ys ableneſs of 
tom the preſent or moſt urgent Uneaſmeſs: ſince objects 
therefore theſe are produced in us ab extra, not from perceived _ 1 
de Will itſelf, and are not in its power, but ariſe 27, the In- | 
970 þ 1 a. a . tellect O 1 
ue the very things; *tis manifeſt, according to theſe gonſes; 1 
en, that we are not free (at leaſt from Neceſſuy ) and theres 


3 3 to fore no 


rere ene - LA. 
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free as to to il or not will, that is with regard to the imme- 
the Acts diate Acts of the Will. Some of them therefore 


of the . - 
Will, by expreſly deny that Liberty belongs to Man with 
2 4 tre regard ro theſe Acts, or that an Election can be 


inferior ſaid to be free, or Men himſelf in that reſpect: 
Tacultlee. They will have it therefore, that Liberty belongs 
l properly with reſpect to the inferior Faculties, 


ſubject : : : p 
its deter. Which are ſubje& to the Government of the Will, 


mination, and diſcharge their Functions when the Man him- 
ſelf has willed: that is, a Man is free to walk who 
can walk if he pleaſes; but not to will; ſor he re- 
ceives the Will to walk from elſewhere : neverthe- 
leſs, he that can do what he wills, according to 
them, is free, even tho' he be neceſſarily determin'd 


to will. (42.) 
X. 


NOTES. 


(4 z.) The moſt remarkable Defenders oi this Opinion, a- 
mong the Moderns, ſeem to be Hobhs, Locke, (if he be con- 
ſiſtent with himfelf*) Leibnitæ, Bayle, Norris, the Authors of 
the Philaſiphical Enguiry concerning human Liberty, and of Ca- 
tog Letters, But in order to have a more diſtin& Notion of 
the different Schemes of Authors all profeſſing to treat of Hu- 
man Liberty, Free-will, &c. Let us in the firſt Place recite 
the ſeveral Powers or Modifications of the Mind, and ob erve 
to which of them Liberty is or may be apply'd. Theſe are 
commonly diſtinguiſh'd into Perception, Fudgment, Volition 
and 4#ion, The two former are generally neceſſary, at leaſt 
always poffive: For I cannot help ſeeing a light when my 
Eyes are open, nor avoid judging that two and two make 
Fur, whenever I think of that Propoſition; tho? I may hinder 
that Perception by ſhutting my Eyes, as well as prevent that 
Judgment by refuſing to think of the Propoſitions The Will 
then may properly enough be ſaid to influence or impede 
theſe +, but this doth not make them leſs paſſive in them- 
ſelves; nay, the more it does influence them, the more 61- 
dently they are ſo. The third will appear to be the exer- 
ciſe of a Sc/f- mowing Principle, and as ſuch cannot properly be 


moved or influenced by any thing elſe. The laſt is the - 
c 


* Sec Note 45. + See Note 58. 


>» . a: CCCP 
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X. If it be ted that this is the Nature of If this be 
our Elections, there is no doubt but all our Acti- .o, all our 


ons are really and truly neceſſary. For as to the 


proper Actions of the Will, to will or ſuſpend the lutely ne- 
Act of Volition, the Men whom we are ſpeaking of, ceſſary. 


give up Liberty with reſpect to theſe, while they 
aſſert that it does not belong to them. For they 


Q 4 . | are 
NOTES 


exciſe of the inferior Powers, the actual Production of Thought 
or Motion: this is generally directed by, and an immediate 
conſequence of Volition, on which account ſeveral Authors 
have confounded them together; but tho' they be properly 
both Acts of the Mind, yet they are certainly diſtin ones; 
the Will is an ability of chooling ſome particular Thoughts 
o Motions, Agency is a power of producing theſe Thoughts or 
Motions purſuant to the act of choice, or of putting that choice 
in execution. A careful diſtinction between theſe will help us 
to judge of all ſach Authors as have either uſed them promiſcu- 
oully or been content to treat of the laſt only, as moſt of thoſe 
Perions have that are cited in the 14th and following Pages of 
we Philoſothical Enquiry. 

Theſe two laſt then being the only ative Powers, or rather 
the only Pazwers at all, are the only proper ſubjects of Liber- 
ty: to which again it is variouſly apply'd. With regard to the 
IF ll, ſome content themſelves with aſſerting its Freedom from 
external Compulſion only, from being forcea contrary to its own 
tent and inclination. And indeed it would be very ftrange to 
ſugpoſe it otherwiſe: For to ſay that it may be drawn a con- 
ary way to that which the Mind prefers and directs, is to ſay, 
that it may tend two contrary ways at once, that a Man may 
ill a thing againſt his Will, or be oblig'd to will what at the 
lame time he does not will: but then ſuch a Freedom as this 
cual belongs to the two former Powers, which cannot be 
tOrecd to perceive or judge otherwiſe than they do perceive or 
ade, vtherwiſe than as Objects appear, and their own Na- 
tures require; it may be apply'd to any thing the molt neceſſa- 
7Y, nay the more neceſſary the better. Others therefore have 
contended for an abſolute exemption of the Will from all im- 
P*rcepuble Byaſs or Phyſical Inclination, from all internal ne- 


ey, ariſing eicher from its ou frame and conſtitution, the 


alle of ſuperior Beings, or the operation of Objects, _ 
ons, 
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are of Opinion that when any thing is propoſed by 
the Underſtanding to be done, we either will it. 
or ſuſpend the Act of Volition concerning it, ac- 
cording to the proſpect of Happineſs or importuni- 
of the Unesſineſs which appears to the Mind, in 
the preſent State and Circumſtances; by thele 
therefore our Election. according to them, is de- 

termin'd. | 
XI. 


NOTE. 


ſons, Motives, &c which appear'd to them the very eſſence of 
human Liberty, the fole Foundation of Morality; And in- 
deed theſe ſeem to be the only Perſons that ſpeak out, and to 
the Point, as ſhail be ſhewn in the following Notes. 

Laſtly, a great many will confine their Idea of J.iberty to 
A#ion only, and define it to be a power of either actually u- 
king up or laying down a Thought, of beginning Motion ot 
ſtopping it according to the preference of the Mind or Will. 
But if this be all the Liberty we have, 'tis of ſmall conle- 
quence, ſince we are conſcious that in fa# all ſuch Actions, 
ſuppoſing the Organs to be 1ightly diſpoſed, ſollow the deter 
m:nation of the Will; and alſo, that in reaſon they are no far- 
ther moral, nor we accountable for them than as they do ſo; 
we muit therefore go up higher than this before we come at 
any valuable Liberty ; and the main Queſtion will be, Whe- 
ther Man is free to think or reſolve upon ; to will or chooſe 
any thing propoſed, as well as to exert his other Faculties in 
conſequence of ſach Reſolution, Will, or Choice. This is the 
only Point worth diſputing, and wherein all Moral Liberty 
mult conſiſt ; and indeed if it be not here 'tis no where. For 
if the Mind be abſolutely determin'd to chooſe in a certain 
manner in any given Circumſtances, its other ſubordinate Fa- 
culties will immediately operate, and the ſeveral Actions which 
depend thereon all follow by neceſſary conſequence. Nay, up- 
pn this Hypotheſis there is properly no ſuch thing as Choice 
or Action in Man ; but all are Paflions propagated in a chala 
of neceſſary Cauſes and Effects. And indeed all who ſuppoſc 
any external Determination of the Will (meaning always 2 
neceſſary and irreſiſtible one) whether they place it in the Dc. 
ſire of Geed, Anxiety for the abſence of it, or the /aft Determi- 
nation of the Fudgmert, are involv'd in the ſame conſequence, 
how many Steps ſoever they may take to remove the Vii 


2 205 ! Choice or 
culty. For it is equal to me, if what I cail my ARion 
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XI. But when the Election is made, if we can 
effect what we will, then they ſay we are free in 
reſpect of ſuch Actions, not from Neceſſity, but 
only from Compulſion; for it is plain that no- 
thing but our will is wanting to the exertion of 
them, and ſuppoſing us to will them, they neceſ- 


farily follow, For inſtance, when nothing hinders - 


2 Man from walking but his own Will, ſuppoſing 
this Volition, it cannot be conceiv'd but that he 
muſt walk, nor can he reſt while this continues. 
If therefore, according to them, all acts of the 
Will are neceſſary (as being determin'd from with- 
out, 2K. by the convenience or inconvenience of 
things or circumſtances) the actions of the inferior 
faculties will be no leſs neceſſary, for they will de- 
pend on the ſame circumſtances and acts of the 
Will, which, as they are neceſſary, theſe actions 

will 


NOTES. 


Aftion be neceſſary, wherever that Neceſſity be placed. Tis 
the ſame thing whether I be ated upon and over. ruled by one 
immedi:te Cauſe, or drawn on by ſeveral ſucceſſively. Sup- 
polo, v. g that I am neceſſitated to obey the laſt reſult of my 
own Judgment. From the Exiſtence of things follow certain 
{ipeararcis, thoſe Appearances cauſe certain Perceptions, theſe 
Yerceptions form a Judgment, this F udgment determines the 
Will, and this Pill produces Action. All this is fix'd and 
nevitable, every Link of the Chain is equally neceſſary, and 
ts all one to me on which my Determinations hang: Tis as 
god to take them from the firlt as laſt, from the Exiſtence 
0: outward Objects as from my own Will; ſince the ſuppoſed 
ence or action is in reality as much out of my power, or as. 
capable of being alter'd or prevented by me, as the exiſt- 
ence of external things. *Tis eaſy to obſerve how deſtructive 
uus and the like Schemes muſt prove, as well of Morality as 
Lizerty, both which muſt ſnd and fall together, and can, I 
s only be ſecured effectually upon the Principles laid 
£3" 57 our Author; of which in their proper place. 
See % Mr. Chubb's RefteQtions on Natural Liberty. Col- 
62.21 of Trad, p. 379, Sc. or Notes 45, 48, 58. 

ES (43-) To 
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will be neceſſary alſo. (43.) Tho', according to 
them, thereſore, there be no Compu ſiun of the Wil, 
yet there 15 Veceſſuty, from which Neceſſity nothing 
in the World will be free; nay a great many of 
them openly profeſs to believe that this is the 

2. 

XII. Now, from this Hypothefis, which they 
extend ro the Divine as well as Human Will, the 
following Corollaries ſeem deducible. Firſt, that 
nothing in Nature could be done otherwiſe than ic 
is. For, the whole Series of things being 35 it 
were connected together by Fate, there's no Room 
for Chance or Liberty, properly fo call'd ; Cn. 
tigency then is removed out of Nature. 
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to their 
Opinion 
there is no 
contingency 
in things, 
nor could 
any thin 
be "ung, 
otherwiſe 


than it is. 


XIII. 


NOTES 


(43) To call ar Action »eceſary, is properly ſpeaking u 
affirm that it is no Action. For by the Word Aion we mein 
an immediate effect of what is metaphorically tiled a SH. 
ving Power: or the exerciſe of an ability which a Being has d 
begin or determine a particular train of Thought or Motion. 
Now the Idea of this Power in any Being, and of ſuch exer- 
Ciſe of it, is directly repugnant to that of Neceſſity, which {up- 
poſes the Thought or Motion to be already begun or determi. 
ed, and to be obtruded on this Being by ſomething elſe, aud 
conſequently implies a Negation of any ſuch Self moving Pon: 
er in this Being, or of its exerciſe by th is Being in the Caſes 
abovementioned. * To Le an Agent (ſays Dr. Clarke ®,) ſignt 
fies to have a Porver beginning Motion, and Motion cangdt 
begin neceſſarily, becauſe Neceſtiy of Motion ſuppoſes an E. 
* ficiency ſnperior to, and irreſiſtible by the thing moved, 21 
conſequentiy the beginning of Motion cannot be in that ub! 
© is moved neceſ@rily, but in the ſuperior Cauſe, or 11 © 
efficiency of ſome other Cauſe ſcill ſuperior to that. wo 
length we arrive at ſome Free Agent.“ Where, tho ww 
Doctor's Definition of Agency ſeems to be imperfect, * 
Word generally including the power of beginning de. * 
Thought as well as Motion (which are two diſtinct Species? 


. * 0 * o- 
Action, and proceed from different Powers, ho" the) * 


* Re:narks on the Philoſophical Enquiry, p. 6. 
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) XIII. Secondly, That nothing more can be un- By Evil 
d:r{tood by wicked or wrong made Elections, than =o — 
p that they are prejudicial to the Elector or ſome o- thin 
f thers; which Senſe is very remote from the vulgar more t 
0 one; for in that Evil Elections are blamed, not for hurtful. 
being hurtful, but for being hurtful without Neceſſi- 
y i, and becauſe they are made otherwiſe than they 
e onght to have been: In this Hyporheſis then there 
at 18 
it 
i NOTES. 
8 | 
7 ten conſounded together and comprehended under the ſame 
gener] term) yet it ſhews us an evident contradiction in theſe 
1 wo Words neceſſary Agent, in either Senſe: Unleſs he uſes 
the Word Agent in both Senſes together, and then his Rea- 
vaing will be falſe, fince what is acted on and determin'd by 
another in regard to its Will, or Thought, aud in that Senſe 
mw"! by a ſuperior Efficiency, may yet have a power of be- 
E cinning rea! corporeal Motion (which is a quite different ſort 
en Action) in conſequence of ſuch pre-determin'd Will, or 
t- Thought, and in that ſenſe be an Agent, tho' not a moral one. 
0 But whatever the Doctor might mean by the Word Agent, his 
100, \rgumcat will hold in either of theſe two Senſes ſeparate, wiz. 
er- th't rothing can be ſaid to act either in thinking or moving, 
up- which does not properly begin the traia of Thought or Motion, 
ite but is put into Thought or Motion by ſomething elſe; and al- 
aud {c, that every thing cannot be ſo put either into Thought or 
70 4 tion; and therelore that there muſt be ſome firſt Cauſe of 
aies th. 
dai And will not the ſame Argument hold equally for ſome firſt 
rot Cu'z of Exiſtence? If the Doctor can ſuppoſe a firſt Cauſe of 
E. #| Thought and Motion (as he does here, and we think very 
ad realonably) why may he not alſo ſuppoſe a firſt Cauſe of all 
ich Exiſlence ; and fo entirely exclude that antecedent Neceffity 
ws "hich he has often Recourſe to as a kind of ſupport of the exi- 
Hat "nce of the firſt Cauſe, but is obliged to exclude from its 
the Vl and Actions? Is it harder to conceive how an Eternal ; 
th. Independent Being, or Firſt Cavſe, may exift without any an- | 
hex *cedent Neceſſity, than how it can ci or ad without any? 
es „ but to return to the chief Deſign of this Note. We ſee how 
q 1 neceſſary it is to fix the preciſe meaning of the Word Action in a 


Conroverly of this kind, and if the Signification of it as laid 
ann above be zllow'd, then neceſſary Action is the iame as 


pallive 
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is no Election made amiſs. (44.) Nor can ay 
thing be ſaid to be done otherwile than it ought to 
be: for what could not poſſibly be done otherwiſe, 
is certainly done as it ought; ſince it is dohe ac. 
12 to the exigence and neceſſary order of 
INES. 

XIV. Thirdly, By the ſame Principle all Evi 
wou'd be in the ſtricteſt ſenſe Natural, for it would 
derive its Origin from natural and neceſſaiy Cauſes, 
The diſtintion then would be loſt between natur 
and moral Evil, as commonly underſtood. There 
would be no Moral Evil at all. For that only is 
reckon'd Moral by the common conſent of Man- 
kind, of which the Man himſelf is properly the 
Cauſe: but no body looks upon himſelf as proper- 
ly the Cauſe of a thing which he could not avoid, 
ar to which he was neceſſitated by natural Cauſes, 
and ſuch as were antecedent to the Will. For e. 
very one blames himfelf only on this account, be. 
cauſe he was of himſelf neceſſarily the Cauſe of 
Evil to himſelf or others. Thoſe Inconveniencies 
which come by Neceſſity, he looks upon as Mi- 
ſeries, as Misfortunes, but never as a Crime. 
Thefts therefore, Adulteries, Perjuries, nay the 
Hatred of God himſelf, and whatever we eſtcem 
baſe in Villanics (as well as the diſgrace and puniſh- 
ment attending them) muſt be placed to the ac 
count of human Miſery and Unhappinels, but by 

no 


NOTES, 


paſſive Action, or beginning a thing and not beginning it at 
the ſame time, and in the ſame reſpect; in which terms every 
one perceives it to be a contradiction. 

(44-) Leibnitz declares it to be his ſettled Opinion“, That 
* whenever we reſolve or will contrary to an evident Rea!on, 


ve are carried by ſome other Reaſon ſtronger in appea _—_ 


F Remargues ſur le Livre de POrigine du Mal. p. 483. 
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no means reckon'd criminal, nor any more repug- 


/ nant to the Will of God, to his Juſtice, Purity 

. or Goodnels, than Heat or Cold. 1 
b XV. Fourthly, When therefore we blame a f. dor 1 
f Thief, Adulterer, Murderer, or perjured Perſon, reproy'a, 

when thoſe Crimes are arraign'd as ſcandalous ; this not be- 

il is not done becauſe they have deſerv'd it, or be- — he 
1d cauſe theſe things are in themſelves really ſhameful ** I 
. or calpable; but becauſe that Infamy mey be a cauſe re- 
1 means of deterring the guilty Perſons or others proof may 


from the like Elections. And this is the only Rea- drive him 
ſon wy we reproaci a Thief, ec. and not a ſick from Evil, 
Verſon, with Infamy ; becauſe Reproach may cure 
1 Thief, &c. but can do no Good to a ſick Per- 
ſon. 
XVI. * Malefactors are puniſh'd not be- Puniſh- 
C 


caſe they deſerve Pumthment, but becauſe it is P26 are 


65 | g . apply'd as 
a ex>diznt, and Laws are uſed to reſtrain Vices, as Mecheiner 
* Day fie to remove Diſeaſes ; Men ſin therefore after to the Sick, 
of the ene manner as they dic, viz. becauſe an effactu- neither 


il Remedy was not apply'd. And yet Laws are ae Laws 
SN ; . uſeleſs, 
10: cmirchy uſeleſs, ſince they prevent ſome Vices, ſince they 
5 M.ciciues protract the Deaths of ſome diſeaſed prevent 
Pcrlons; and a Perſon infected with the Plague Vice. 


my bc a; juſtly cut off by the Law, as a Witch, 


em | * 
* win by that means there's hope of avoiding the 
1 Contagion, (*) 


XVII. 
NOTES. 


If this be always the Caſe, we certainly can never will ami( 
": unieafonably, fince that Reaſon which appears to be the 
Hongeſt muſt and ought always to determine us. 

/ All this, and a great deal more to the ſame purpoſe, is 
try aflerted (as indeed *tis a neceſſary conſequence of their 
Maße by Hobbs ® and by the Author of the Philo/ophi- 
kei , and much the {ame by Bayle 1. The bare re- 
Wl of ſuch Principles is a ſufficient refutation of them. 


A de By 7 reatiſe on Human Liberty, or Bp. Bramhall's 


b. 678. + P. 9, Ee. 
+ Ui, DiA. p. 2609, &c. 
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We are XVII. Sixthly, We are oblig'd to b 
—_— Offices, ſince by being chaokfal wh E. 0 
rar in Benefactor to continue or increaſe his Benevolence t 
prolpect and alſo induce others to do us Service. And hence t 
of a tuture it comes to paſs, that we are oblig'd to be grateful v 
Benefit, towards God and Men, but not to the Sun o. b 
a Horſe, becauſe God and Men may be excited n 
by thanks to ſome farther Beneficence, wheres Wi c 
the Sun or a Horſe cannot. Thus no regard is i 
to be had to a Benefit receiv'd, but only to one 


that may be received; nor are we oblig'd to be i 

grateful to the moſt generous Benefactor for whit 

15 pa, but only for the proſpect of what is to 

come. All fenie of gratitude then, as commonly 

underſtood, is deſtroy d; for the Vulgar reckon 
him a cunning, nat a grateful Perſon, who returns BN :: 
| one favour merely out of hopes of another. th 
Accord XVIII. Seventhly, If this Opinion be true, ve. 
or chis muſt deſpair of human Felicity, which will not in WY .. 
ban theleaſtbe ip our own Power, but entirely depend y- 
Happineſs on external Objects. Our Fappineſs (if there be any) 
is impoſſi- muſt, according to them, be conceiv'd to a ® 
ble, fince from the perſect enjoyment of thoſe things which WW ... 
RO are agreeable to the Appetites. Where the cer -. 
things Frary to theſe are preſent, or the agreeable ones - in 
which ore ſent, we muſt neceſſarily be uneaſy, and while we — 
not in our ſtruggle with Anxieties we cannot be happy. A 
Power. cor ing to this Hypotheſis therefore it follows, that wen 
our Happincſs neceſſarily requires ſuch „ n 01 
ment as we have ſpoken of, and that this is at the = 
ſame time impoſſible. For who can hope that al 1 
external things (with which he has to do) ſhould s FR 
ſo temper'd as in every reſpect to anſwer his Wild" \., 
fo as never to want what he deſires, or to be forced i uh 
endure any thing contrary to his natural Appetit” d. 


If Happineſs ariſes from the Enjoyment of tho 
things which are agreeable ro the Faculties and Ap 
petites, and which can move Deſire by their 8 


Da 


[ lach « 
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date, or at leaſt apparent Goodneſs; if alſo the 
e win is neceſſarily derermin'd to theſe, according 
to the judgment of the Underſtanding, or Impor- 
tunity of Appetites, every Man muſt neceſſarily 


bear a great many Which he would not, than which 
e nothing is more inconſiſtent with Felicity. For we 
cannot poſſibly conceive any State of Life where 
in all things anſwer to the natural Appetites. In 
vain then do we hope for Happineſs,” if it depend 
uon external Objects. (N.) 


bat | XIX. 
* NOTE S. 

ly 

kon J Ag.inſt the Argument here urged 'tis objected that ir 
urns is lame 'n all its Feet; 1, there is no conſequence in it. 2dly, 


the Concluſion may be granted; and 3d!y, the Argument may 
bc retorted againſt the Author. 

To begin with the laſt; It is alledged that Men are never 
the haphicr, or more independent of the accidents of Fortune, 
by having a poser to chooſe without Reaſon. 

To which I reply, that the Author has no occaſion to aſſert 
any ſuch power; all that he pleads for, is that the will ought 
not to be determin'd by the Judgment of the Underltanding 


hich concerning wings ant2cedently agreeable or diſagreeable to our 
con- natural Appetites, becauſe all the good of a Man does not lie 
$ 2b» in them: If it did, there would be no need of a will at all, 
e we but we ought to be abſolutely determin'd by them. But the 


il is 2 fully that by chooſing a thing can make it agreeable, 
o it had no Agreement with any natural Appetite, nay, 


| that were contrary to them all; and for the will to chooſe a thin 

905 'n order to pleaſe itſelf in the choice, is no more to 
at the *1119at reaſon, than to build a Houſc in order to preſerve one 
vat 1 from the inclemency of the Weather, is to act without reaſon. 
11d by But 2dly, 'Tis afk'd, will Men be any happier, or leſs de- 


pendent on the accidents of Fortune by having ſuch a Faculty? 
'©, ſure a great deal; for uo accident of Fortune can take 
- Liverty ſrom them, or hinder their being pleaſed with 
Bar choice; and in the midſt of ſickneſs, pain and torment, 
i'they have this faculty, they will find pleaſure and ſatisfac- 
hn mit, and make the moſt adverſe Fortune eaſy to them 
he ſee wiſe Men frequently do, at leaſt, more eaſy than 


en Orcum ances work be without it. 


3dly. 


1 WH want a great many things which he has choſen, and 
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Its conſe- XIX. This, and a great deal more that might 


3 z be added, muſt ſeem hard and repugnant to the 


tho? the common 
Argument | þ \# + a. - 

from con- 
ſequences 
be gene- 
rally a ba 
one, yet 
theſebring 


ſome pre- 


34ly, Tis objected, that it muſt be impoſſible to give agree. 
4 ableneſs to a thing which has none antecedently to the Will 
For to do ſo we muſt have a power either to change our 
taſte of things, or the things themſelves ; but that wou'd al. 
moit be the ſame as to ſay to a piece of Lead be thou Gold, or 
to a Flint be thou a Diamond, or at leaſt produce the ſame ef. 


— = fect on me. To which the anſwer is eaſy; Good is not an al- 
Opinion ſolute thing, but relative, and conſiſts in the agreeableneß of 
which one thing to another, as ſuppoſe between the Appetite and Ob- 
1 ject; if then theſe be diſagreeable to one another, the one iz 
ended Evil to the other, and to make them agreeable, one of them 
with them muſt of neceſſity be changed, and the change of either will 
eſpecially cauſe it. Altho' therefore I cannot change Lead into Gold by 
if they be mo act of my Free-will, yet I can contemn Gold as much 3 
acknojv. If it were Lead, and be as well content with a leaden Cupa 
ledged. if it were Gold. Thouſands makes this uſe of Free- will, and 


ariſe to this pitch of Happineſs by the help of it: It þ an old 
Rule Si res haberi non poleſt, deme aliquid de cupiditatibus. If 
you can't have Wealth or Honour reſolve, that is chooſe, t 
be ſatisſied without it, and experience will teach you that ſuch 
a Choice is much to your Eaſe and Happineſs. To fay that 
this is impoſlible, is to give the Lie to all who treat of Morls 
and Divinity: Of fo great moment is ſuch a power of mating 
things good by choice, that in truth all moral Advices ſup- 
Poſe us to have it, or elſe they are not ſenſe. | 
But 4thly, Tis objected. That if the will can make athing 
agreeable by chooſing, ſuch a power would be infinite, and 
might make a Man happy in all circumſtances, even in Hal. 
For if it can give ſix degrees of Pleaſure to an Object, it maj 
as well give infinite; ſince it is without reaſon that it ge 
theſe Six. I anſwer, all created Powers and Pleaſures are ll 
wited, and no ſubje& is capable af more than ſuch a certall 
Degree, therefore there is likewile a limitation of the pleaiur 
ariſing from the uſe of Free-will, as well as from the uſe ol 
ſeeing or hearing, or any other Faculty or Appetite 3 and 2: 
the Will is an Appetite, ſo the Pleaſure of it bears ſome pro- 
. portion to the Pleaſure ariſing from the ſati. faction of 0:her 
” Appetites ; but in what degree we cannot preciſely determine. 
any more than we can ſettle the proportion between the Plc 
ſures of ſceing and hearing; which yet we kuow are ne. 9 


G 
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common Notions of Men, and cannot be believ'd 
without extraordinary Prejudice to Mankind. I 
confeſs indeed that, for the moſt part, one cannot 
argue well againft an opinion from its — 

ace 


NOTES. 


of them infinite. 'Tho* therefore we cannot preciſely deter- 
mine the Proportion, yet we are certain that we frequently 
ctb{s all our natural Appetites to maintain our choice, and by 
means of it bear up againſt the ſtrokes of adverſe Fortune, and 
a flood of natural Evils. 

But 5thly, Tis objected, that if we had this Power of ma- 
king things agreeable or diſagreeable by choice, we need nof 
trouble ourſelves how our other Appetites were ſatisfied, for 
we might be abſolutely happy in ſpite of all the accidents of 
Fortune. | 

He that objects this, aſſuredly did not conſider the deſcrip- 
tion given by the Author of this Faculty, nor that the having 
it doth not deſtroy our other Appetites, and that when it 
chooſes things contrary to them, 1t neceſſarily creates a great 
deal of pain, uneaſineſs and torment, which abates / far the 
2 we take in our Elections, t hat the pleaſure we obtain 

y ſuch a choice is little or nothing in reſpe& of what it might 
be if we did not chooſe amiſs. Theſe things are ſo plainly and 
frequently repeated in the Book; that it ſeems ſtrange how any 
one — imagine that becauſe we have a F _ to pleaſe our 
ſelves by chooſing, that therefore we may be abſolutely happy 
in ſpite of all the Accidents of Fortune. 

Ifby Happineſs be meant a ſtate more eligible than nothing, 
Ttelieve by means of this Faculty we may generally ſpeaking 
be ſo far happy, and that is ſufficient to juſtify God's putting 
us into out preſent Circumſtances, But if by Happineſs be 
meant, as it ought to be, a ſtate wherein we have a full and 

exerciſe of all our Faculties, then in as much as our power 
of chooſing is but one Faculty, tho' ſuperior to all the reit, tho 
exerciſe of it alone can never make us abſolutely and compleat- 
I; happy, tho' it may in ſuch a degree as is very deſireable. 

. bthly, The Concluſion of the Argument is granted, and it 
's look'd on as no inconvenience that our ineſs ſhould in 
lome caſes depend on things without us, and not in our own 


Power. But the concluſion is quite another thing. The words 
are, If this Opinion be true, aue muſt deſpair of human Happineſiy 
for it uill not be in the leaſt in our own powers but entirely de- 
d pen external Objes. 
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ſince a great many things are true which have con- 
ſequences hard enough : not to mention how 

we miſtake in deducing conſequences. But yet 
when theſe are acknowledged by the Authors them. 
ſelves; and, if believ'd, would prove detriment 
to Morality, they bring no ſmall prejudice againſt 
an Opinion which is attended with them, and re 
commend us to ſome other as more probable, tho 


it be not ſupported by any ſtronger Reaſons. 


NOTES. 


The accidents of Fortune, ſuch as an Earthquake may fink a 
Man and all his concerns, and tho” in that extraordinary cafe, 
as it is put, my choice be not able to prevent my death, yet 
my Happineſs in the general management of Life may be very 
much in my own' power, and not altogether in the power of 
foreign Accidents. And even in the caſe of an Earthquake, 2 
good Man that had fixed his Election to ſubmit to ſuch a death 
and circumſtances as it ſhould. pleaſe Providence to.aflign him, 
wou'd not be without ſome pleaſure, even in ſuch an accident: 
at leaſt not ſo unhappy as another that had made no ſuch Reſo- 
lution or Election. But if ſuch an Election can make him no 
eaſier or do him no good, it were to no purpoſe to make it. 
He can have no proſpect or deſign in making it, if the Good 
or Evil reſulting from the Agreement or Diſagreement of what 
happens to his natural Appetites be the only Conſiderations that 
can determine his will. It it plain that in ſuch a caſe he muſt 
be miſerable, if outward things happen croſs to his _— 
whereas if he can make them agreeable or diſagreeable in any 
meaſure by his own choice, he is ſtill maſter of his Happincls, 
and the conſideration that he can make them ſo is a good rea- 
ſon for chooſing. So far is he from chooſing avithout Reaſon, 
as 1s falſly objected. 

But 7thly, Tis urg'd, that if the will were not moved but 
by the Repreſentation of antecedent Good and Evil in the 
things that happen, it would not indeed be in our power to be 
happy, ſuppoſing there were no God, and that all things 
were govern'd by Matter and Motion: But God has ſo or- 
der'd it, that to be virtuous is ſufficient to make a — 
If therefore the Soul follows Reafon and the Orders 
given her, ſhe is ſure to be happy, altho' ſhe cannot find e 


nough to make her ſo in this Life. To 
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XX. Tis to be obſerv'd alſo, that among the All thoſe 
foregoing Authors I reckon thoſe who declare that _ — 
the WII is derermin'd by the laſt Judgment of the 29 
Underſtanding *, which has taken with a great is paſſive 
many Philoſophers; and in ſhorr, all who main- in its Ope- 
tain that the Will is paſſive in Elections. For theſe rations 
muſt be eſteem'd'ro 3-8 the ſame Sentiments of — 
Liberty with the former, which way ſoever they Opinion 
explain their Opinion; as may appear from hence, with the 
that moſt of them expreſly deny that [ndifference former, 
belongs to the Nature of Freedom; fo that their and preſſ- 


＋ d with 
R 2 Opinion — 
ſequences. 


* NOTHS 


To which I anfiver, 1ſt, That this is giving up the Happi; 
ne{ of this Life, and acknowledging that God has not provid- 
ed any Natural means to make us happy herg, which'is a Con- 
feſhon that one who is zealous to defend the Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs of God will not eaſily grant. | 

2dly, I have no other Notion of Virtue than that of an 
Flettion within the limits preſcribed by God and Nature ; I 
think the definition of it is Habitus cum ratione electivus in ne- 
Horritate confiflens ; if then to be virtuous is enough to make us 
happy, it is plain that our Happineſs conſiſts in our Election, 
which is the very thing I plead for: but if our Election make 
the things elected neither better nor worſe, neither more nor 
leſs agreeable, it is inconceivable how our Happineſs ſhould 
conſiſt at all in Virtue, If the meaning be that God will re- 
ward us hereafter, that is to confeſs we are miſerable for the 
preſent, but ſhall be happy ſome other time. I own indeed 
that Hope is a great cauſe of Pleaſure, but except we chooſe the 
croſſing our natural Appetites for the preſent out of proſpect 
to the future, it will no ways render our preſent ſuffering to- 
lerable. Nor will ſuch a proſpect, how clearly ſoever offer'd 
by our Underſtanding, yield us this Pleaſure, except the will 
conſent, For then it wou'd do ſo to all to whom the offer is 
made ; whereas we ſee one perſeveres by means of it, and ano- 
ther in much more advantageous Circumſtances yields to the 
preſent Temptation, and knowingly loſes the Reward. 


(45-) As 
Aan this Notion ſee ged. 5. SubſeR. 2. par, 13. 
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Opinion is attended with the ſame conſequences x 
the former. (45. 


SUBSECT, 
NOTES. 


(45.) As Mr. Locke has particularly labour'd the point before 
us, and ſeems to defend by turns the ſeveral Principles which 
our Author attacks here and in the following Section, we ſhall 
examine a little into his Method of treating the Subject. Hay: 
ing firſt of all defin'd Liberty to be © A Power in any Agent 
© to do or forbear any particular Action, according to the De. 
termination or Thought of the Mind, whereby either of them 


is preferr'd to the other “. He takes a great deal of Pains to 


prove that ſuch Liberty does not belong to the Will: which is 
very certain, granting his ſenſe of _ to be the only one, 
fince by his Definition it is evidently ſubſequent to the choice 
or preference of the Mind, and only relates to the execution of 
ſuch choice by an inferior faculty f. But then, beſide this Idea 
of Liberty, which is nothing to the preſent Queſtion, there is 
another previous and equally proper one, which regards the 
very determination, preference or direction of the Mind itſelf; 
and may be called its Power of determining to do or forbearany 
particular Action, or of preferring one to another; and if Free- 
dom can with any propriety of Speech be attributed to one of 
theſe Poavers f as he has conſtantly attributed it, why may 
it not with equal propriety be appled to the other ?. He pro- 
ceeds therefore to ſtate the Queſtion concerning the latter, 
which he would not have put, whether the Will be free ? but 
whether the Mind or Man be tree to will ? both which I think 
amount to the ſame thing with common Underſtandings, ſince 
in the firſt place we only aſk, Whether this Will be properly 
an active power of the Mind (i. e. as oppoſed to Mr. Laces 
paſſive Power) and in the ſecond, Whether the Mind be adi 
or indifferent in exerting this Power call'd Will? and both 
which will be equally improper Queſtions with regard to his 
former ſenſe of the Word Free, i. e. as only applicable to the 
Actions ſubſequent on Volition. However, he goes on in the 
ſecond place to enquire, whether in general a Man. be free 
To Will or not to Will, when any Action is once poſed 
* to his Thoughts, as preſently ro be done.” In whic reſpect 
he determines that a Man is not at liberty, becauſe he cannot 
forbear Willing or preferring the one to the other] 11 
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SUBSECT, IL 


An Opinion is propoſed in general, aſſert- 
1 4 Freedom # — Neceſſity as well as 
Compulſion. 


Tx 8 Opinion determines almoſt the ſame This a- 


— . ith 
with the former concerning the Goodneſs 3 


Agreeableneſs of Objects to the Appetites, nor in moſt 
* doe myck difference in what relates to the di- caſes of: 


EE keg 
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tites, to 


tho! it be ſcarce conſiſtent with his other Notion of Suſpenſlon, Good, 
whereby a Man either avoids a HS in the Pleaſant, 
caſe, and continues in the ſame ſtate he is in [not by virtue of a profitable 
preſent Determination of his Will, but of ſome precedent one] and Hon- 
or elſe wills ſomething different from either the exiſtence or eſt; but 
non exiſtence of the Action propoſed ®, and tho it ſhould makes this 
comprehend, as he ſays it does, moſt caſes in Life, yet ſtill it to be the 
is not of the leaſt Importance. For what does it ſignify to me difference 
that I muſt neceſſarily take one fide or the other, right or between a 
wrong, ſo long as I can chooſe either of them indifterently ? Man and 
If I can will br chooſe either of the tauo, here's full room for Brute, 
the exerciſe of Liberty; and whether I can or no, ought to viz. that 
have been Mr. Lotke's next Queſtion. The Anſwer to which the one is 
ſeems pretty eaſy, tho' perhaps not ſo reconcileable with his deter- 
Hypotheſis. However, inſtead of meddling with it, he flips min'd | 
this abſurd Query into its Room, wiz. Whether a Man be at jt, bodiſy 
Liberty to will avhbich of the tawo he pleaſes ? or which is the Appetite, 
me, Whether he can Will what he Wills? 8e&. 25: + and the other 
then, inſtead of ſhewing whether the Will be naturally deter- by him- 
min'd to one ſide, in any or all caſes, or whether the Man be ſelf, © 
always free to vill this way or that; (as might have been — a 
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ſtinction of Good into pleaſant, Profitable, and 
Honeft : Except that it refers Honeſt to the] 
which a Man owes to Cod. himſelf, and other 
Men, as a Member of an intelligent Society, rather 
than to the natural Appetites; and thinks that we 

as 


NOTES. 


pected) he tells us ſomething very different, vis, that we can't 
always ad in that Manner, or that Liberty of acting does not 
require that a Man ſhou'd be able to do any Action % its con- 
trary: then he goes on to give us another Explanation of the 
word Liberty, which is ſtill confined to Action, and conk- 
quently foreign to the 9 2 Queſtion. 

In! the next place he defines the Will over again“ . Which 
(ſays he) is nothing but a power in the Mind to direct the 
operative Faculties of a Man to Motion or Reſt, as far as they 
depend on ſuch direction'. By which Words if he mean, 
that this Power of directing the operative Faculties, is proper- 
ly afive (in the ſenſe abovemention'd) or Phyſically ii 
rent to any particular manner of directing them, i. 6. 18 an abi 
lity to direct them either to Motion or Reſt, without any na- 
tural Byaſs to determine it (or to determine the mind ta 

termine it) toward one fide always rather than the other: It, 
I fay, he intends to imply thus much in this definition of 
Will, then may Freedom be juſtly predicated of that. ſame 
Will, (or of the Mind in the exerciſe of it,] not indeed his 
kind of Freedom, i. e. that of acting, which belongs. to ano 
ther Faculty; but Freedom in our ſenſe of the Ward, 4. 6 
a certain Indifference, or Indeterminateneſs in its on exerciſe; 
which is what molt Men underſtand by Liberum Arbitrium3 
and whether there be ſuch a Liberty as this nr Natur 
would here have been a proper Queſtion. For if there be, 
then we have got an, abſolutely. ſel-moving Princip which 
does not want any thing out of itſelf to determine it; which 

no phyſical connection with, and of conſequence, no nece 

occaſion for that grand Determiner Aaxigty, Which he has 
afterwards taken ſo much pains to ſettle and explain, and which 
ſhall be confider'd by, and by. But Bere he, flies off again, and 
inſtead of determining this, which, is the main point of the 
controverſy, and wherein Liberty muſt be found or no where, 


(as we obſerv'd in Note 42.) I ſay, inſtead ot ſtating and de 
termiwng 
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4 _— from theſe. As to 2 — 


which the Will makes on account of theſe, it aſſerts 
that this proceeds from the Will itſelf, and that 
a free Agent cannot be determin'd like natural 

R 4 Bodies 


termining this great Queſtion, Whether the Will or Mind be 
abſolutely independent upon, and phyſically indifferent to all 
particular Acts, Objects, Motions, Te. or neceſſarily require 
{ome foreign Mover; he ſeems to take the latter for granted, 
and immediately proceeds to the following Queſtion, M hat 
determines the Will? The Meaning of which, ſays he“, is this, 
© What moves the Mind in every particular inſtance to deter- 
mine its general power of ditecting to this or that particular 
Motion or Reſt'? This Mr. Locke calls, for ſhortneſs ſake, 
determining the Will ; and declaves that what thus determines 
it either firſt to continue in the ſame ſtate or action, is only 
the preſent dati faction in it: or ſecondly to change, is always 
ſome Uneaſineſs F By which Words if he only meant that 
theſe Perceptions are the common Motives, Inducements, ot 
Occaſions whereupon the Mind in fact exerts its powet of wil- 
ling in this or that particular Maifner; tho? in reality it always 
can, and often does the contrary. (as he ſeems to intimate by 
ſpeaking of a Will contraty to Deſire t of raiſing Deſires by 
due Conſideration | and forming Appetites 5, of a Power to 
ſuſpend any Deſires, to moderate and reftraih the Paſſions, and 
hinder either of them from determing the Will and engaging 
us in Action:“ Then, as we ſaid before, he is only talkin 
of another Queſtion, and what he has advanc'd on this head 
may readily be granted, at leaſt without any prejudice to hu- 
man Liberty. For in tits ſenſe to äffirm that the Will or 
Mind is determin'd by ſomething without it, is only ſaying 
that it generally has ſome Merioes from without, according to 
which it determines the abovemention'd Powers, which no 
Man in his Senſes can diſpute. 1 
But if he intended that theſe Moti ves ſhou's be underſtood 
to rule and direct the Will abſofately and irrefiſtibly in certain 
Cafes: — That they have fuch a neceffiry influence on the 
ind, that it eau never be determin'd without or againſt them; 
: : — m 


*F. 29. + Ibid. }. 30. | $- 46- 
vh. 53. 6. 47, 50, 53- 28 
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Bodies by external Impulſes, or like Brute by 
885585 He this is he very difference pls 
Man and the Brutes, that theſe are determin'd ac- 
cording to their bodily Appetires, whence all their 
Actions are neceſſary, but Man has à different 
Principle 

NOTES. 


— in ſhort, that the Soul of Man has not a phyſical Power of 
willing independent of, and conſequently indifferent to all 
Perceptions, Reaſons and Motives whatſoever ; — which the 
general drift of his Diſcourſe ſeems to aſſert, particularly 5. 47, 
48, 49, 50. where he confounds the Determination of the 
Judgment with the exertion of the ſelf-moving Power through- 
out. As alſo 5. 52. where he aſſerts, That all the Liberty 
we have or are capable of lies in this, that we can ſuſpend 
© our Deſires, and hold our Wills undetermin'd, till we have 
- examin'd the Good and Evil of what we deſire ; what fol- 
< Jows after that follows in a Chain of Conſequences link'd 
one to another, all depending on the laſt Determinatjon of 
the judgment.“ And when he ſpeaks of Cauſes nat in our 
Power, — Wh for the moſt part forcibly on the Wil, 
- £7, Te 
[hom theſe and the like Expreflions, I fay, we may con- 
clude this to have been his Opinion, vix. that all the Liberty 
of the Mind conſiſts ſolely in directing the Determination of 
the Judgment, (tho' if the Mind. be always determin'd fron 
without we muſt have a Motive alſo for this direction, and 
conſequently ſhall find no more freedom here than any where 
elſe) after which Determination all our Actions (if they en 
be called ſuch “) follow neceſſarily : then I believe it will 
appear, that at the ſame time that he appoſed the true Notion 
of Free-Will, he cantradited comiſdn Senſe and —— 
as well as himſelf. For in the firſt place, iV it not ſelf-evident, 
that we often do not follow our own pain Jognes but 
run counter to the clear conviction of our Underſtanding33 
which Actions accordingly appear 155 and fill us imme · 


diately with regret and the ſtings of Gonſcience ? This he a- 
lows, [$. 35, 38.] to make Room for his Anxiety. But, 25 
on the foregoing Hypotheſis, How can any Action appear 
to be irregular? How can any thing that is conſequent upon 
the final Reſult of Judgment, (it this Word be uſed in its = 
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Principle in him, and determines himſelf to That the 
ction. chief 
7 Y This Principle whereby Man excells the Good is 


Brutes is thus explain'd by the Defenders of the yy defrd. 
following Opinion, if I take their Meaning right : but others 
In the firſt place, they declare that there is ſome — not, 


. cauſe 
Chief they may 


NOTES, — 


| the Un- 
det Senſe) be againſt Conſcience, which is nothing elſe but derſtand 
that final judgment“? Nay, _ the ſuppoſition of our be- ing in 
ing inviohbly determin'd in willing by our Judgment (and, different 
according to Mr. Locke, our Conſtitution puts us under a ne- reſpetts. 
ceſity of being ſo, §. 48.) it would be really impoſſible for us 
to will amiſs or immorally, let our Judgments be ever ſo er- 
roneous ; * The Cauſes of which (as he alſo obſerves, 5. 64.) 
« proceed from the weak and narrow conſtitution of our Minds, 
© and are moſt of them out of our Power.“ Either therefore 
we can will without and againſt a preſent Judgment, and 
therefore are not neceſſarily (i. e. phyſically) determin'd by it; 
or we cannot be guilty of a wrong Volition: whatever proves 
the one, by neceſſary conſequence eſtabliſhes the other. Far- 
ther, there are innumerable indifferent Actions which occur 
daily, both with reſpe& to abſolute choafing or refuſing, or 
to chooſing among things abſolutely equal, equal both in them - 
ſelves, and to the Mind, on which we evidently no 
manner of Judgment, and conſequently cannot be faid to fol- 
low its Determination in them. To will the eating or not 
eating of an Egg is a Proof of the former z to chooſe one out 
ot two or more Eggs apparently alike, is a proverbial Inſtance 
of the latter; both which are demonſtrations of an active or 
ſelf. moving Power; either way we determine and act when 
the Motives are entirely equal, which is the ſame as to act 
without any Motive at all. In the former Caſe I perceive no 
previous Inclination to direct my Will in general, in the lat- 
ter no Motive to influence its Determination in particular ; 
ad in the preſent Caſe, not to perceive a Motive is to have 
none; (except we could be ſaid to have an Idea without bo- 
ng conſciqus of it, to be anxious and yet inſenſible af that 
Anxiety, or ſway'd by a Reaſon which we do not at all ap- 
| } 


prehend. 


* Cee Limborch. Theol. Chrif. L. 2. C. 23. Sect. 16. and 
fr an Anſaver to the latter part of Locke's 48th Sect. ſee the 
Jane Chap. Sect. the laſt. 1 | 
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Chief Udod, the Enjoyment of which would mile 
a Man completely happy; this he naturally und 
neceſſarily deſires, and cannot reject it when duly 
repreſented by the Underſtanding. That other 
things which offer themſelves have a Relation to 
this Good, or ſome Connection with it, and ire to 
be eſteem d Good or Evil, as they help or hinder our 
obtaining it; and ſince there is nothing in Nature but 
what in ſome reſpect or other, either promotes this 
End, or prevents it; from this Indifference they 


NOTES. 


prehend.) Neither is it neceſſary to a true Equality or Indi: 
ference here, that I be ſuppoſed to have no Will to uſe an 
Eggs at all (as the Author of the Philoſophical Enquiry abſurdly 
puts the Caſe) for granting in the firſt Place, that I have not 
2 will to uſe any Eggs at all, *tis indeed nonſenſe to ſuppoſe 
afterwards that I ſhonld chooſe any one; but let me have ge- 
ver ſo great an Inclination to eat Eggs in general, yet that 
general Inclination will not in the leaſt oblige me to chooſe 
or prefer one Egg in particular“, which is the only point in 
Queſtion, Numberleſs Inſtances might eaſily be given f, 
where we often approve, prefer, defire and n and all 
we know not why: where we either chooſe ſuch things u 
have no manner of Good or Evil in them, excepting what 
ariſes purely from that Choice; or prefer ſome to others, 
when both are equal Means to the ſame End: in which Caſes 
the Judgment is not in the leaſt concern'd 3 and he that un- 
dertakes to oppoſe the Principle by which our Author accoutt 
for them, muſt either deny all ſuch Equality and Indifference, 
or grant the Queſtion. Not that this Prinei ple is confined to 
ſuch Caſes as theſe ; nor are they produced as the molt . 
tant, but as the moſt evident Inſtances of its exertion; Ver 
no Motives can be ſuppoſed to determine the Will, becaut 
there are none. To urge, that ſuch Elections as theſe art 
made on purpoſe to try my Liberty, which End, fay ſome 
becomes the Motive; is in effect granting the very thing we 
contend for, viz. that the Pleaſure attending the exerciſe 0! 


the Will is often the ſole reaſon of Volition. * 


* See Leibnitz's $/tb Paper 10 Dr. Clarke, No. 17. and 6 
F See Dr. Cheyne's Phil. Prircitles, Chip.) 2. Sect. 13 · 
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clare, that we have an Opportunity of rejecti 

— receiving any thing, For CEE can JOE 
nothing but under the Appearance of Good, 5. e. 
unleſs it be in ſome manner connected with the 
Chief Good, as a Means or A yet this 
does not determine the Choice, becauſe every Ob- 


ject may be varied, and repreſented by the Un- 
derſtanding under very different Appearances. 


III. 


NOTES. 


Motive is one of the Mind's own making; and to be able to 
produce the Motive for Action. is the fame thing, with re- 
zard to Liberty, as to be able to act without one. If by try 
ing our Liberty be meant an Experiment to aſſure us that we 
have really ſuch a Power; there can be no reaſon for trying it 
in this ſenſe, becauſe we are ſufficiently conſcious of it before 
any ſuch Trial. . 

* The Mind (ſays the Author of the E//ay on Conſcionſuſt, 
p. 208.) before ever it exerts its Will or Power of choofing, 
s conſcious, and knows within itſelf, that it hath a Power of 
* Choice or Preference; and this is a neceſſary Condition of 
* willing at all, inſomuch that the very firſt time I had occa- 
* hon to exert my Will, qr make uſe of my elective Power, I 
could not poſſibly exerciſe it, or do any voluntary Act, 
* without knowing and being conſcious to myſelf [ before 
* hand] that I have ſuch a Faculty or Power in mylelf. 

* that leems at firlt ſight very ſtrange and wonderful; to know 
axe a power of ating before ever I have acted, or had any 
* tral or experience of it: But a little Reflection will uickly 
* atisie any one that in the nature of the thing it mi be fo, 
* and cannot poſſibly be otherwiſe ; and which is peculiar to 
* ts Faculty: For we know nothing of our Powers of Per- 
 iving, Underſtanding, Remembring, &c. but by experi- 
nenting their Acts, it being neceſſary firſt to perceive or 
' think, before we can know that we have a Power of preceiv- 
ung or thinking.“ The Author to ſhew, that this 
Firt-cnſcioufaeſs of a power of ai ing or chooſing, does molt 
"ary demonſtrate that the Mind in all its Volitians begins the 

action, or acteth from itſelf v. 1 
2 


Eſay on Confienſugh, p. 209, 210. 


* 
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Though III. Secondly, When therefore any Good is 

O—_ poſed which is not the Chief, the WII can ſuſpend* 
fol Has the Action, and command the Underſtanding t 
ſome Purpoſe ſome other thing, or the ſame u d 
Judgment different view: which may be always done, ſince 
= wg every thing except the chief Good is of ſuch ; 
ee Nature, that the underſtanding may apprehend 


Ing, yet i . 
1 ns ſome reſpect or relation wherein it is incommodious, 


neceſſarily Notwithſtanding therefore that the Will always dos 
deter- follow ſome Judgment of the Underſtanding, 
parks which is made about the ſubſequent Actions, yet 
it is not neceſſarily determin'd by any, for it can fl 
pend its Act and order ſome other Judgment, 
which it may follow. Since therefore it can either 
exert or ſuſpend its Act, it is not only free from 
Compulfion, but alſo indifferent in itſelf, with 
regard to its Actions, and determines itſelf with- 
out neceſſity. | 5 be 


NOTES. 
To argue ſtill that ſome minute impreceptible Cauſes, ſome 


particular Circumſtances in our own Bodies, or thoſe about us 
muſt determine even theſe ſeemingly indifferent Actions, 13 
either running into the former abſurdity of making us act upon 
Motives which we don't apprehend ; or ſaying, that we act me- 
chanically, i. e. do not act at all: and in the laſt place, to ſy 
that we are determin'd to chooſe any of theſe trifles juſt ac ve 
happen to fix our Thoughts upon it in particular, at the very 
inſtant of Action, is either attributing all to the ſel-moving 
Power of the Mind, which is granting the Queſtion : or 7 
ferring us to the minute and impreceptible Cauſes abort 
mention'd ; or obtruding upon us that idle unmeaning Wo 
Chance inſtead of a Phyſical Cauſe, which is ſaying nothing 2: 
all. How hard muſt Men be preſs'd under an Hypo 
when they fly to ſuch evaſive ſhifts as theſe ! How much 
eaſier and better would it be to give up all ſuch blind, ur. 
known, and unaccountable Impulſes, and own, what common 


©. Free, Se! 
Senſe and Experience dictate, an Independent, worin 
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IV. It muſt be confeſs'd that this opinion does This Opi- 
eſtabliſh Liberty, and on that account is more agreea- mon cſta- 


ble to reaſon, experience, and the , common ſenſe — = 
of Mankind; yet ſome things in it ſeem to be yet there 


ſum'd upon and not ſufficiently explain'd; are ſome 
F'Y. For * he firſt place, tis 00 that the Will things not 


determines itſelf, but we are not inform'd how that — 
f y ex- 
is poſſible, nor what uſe ſuch a Power would be of; plained 


were it admitted : nay, it ſeems rather prejudical in it. 

than advantageous ro Mankind. For that Goodneſs Such a 
which it is ſuppoſed to purſue, is in the things them- Liberty as 
ſelves, and ariſes from their connection with the wit ſcems 


chief Good; it is not therefore to be form'd, but = — 


diſcovered by the Underſtanding. If then the Un; judice 
derſtanding per forms its Duty right, it will diſcover than bene · 
what is beſt: but it is our Advantage to be deter- fit to- 
mined to that which is beſt : it had therefore been Mankind. 
better for Man if Nature had given him up abſo- 
utely to the determination of Nis own —— 

an 


NOTES. 


moving Principle, the true, the obvious, and only ſource of 
both Volition and Action! 

With regard to Mr. Locke's Inconſiſte ncies, I ſhall only add 
one Obſervation more, wiz, that he ſeems to place the Cauſe 
{Motive, or whatever he means by it) of his Determination of 
tne Will after the Effect. The Cauſe of that Determination is, 
«cording to him, Anxiety; this he ſometimes makes cuncomi- 
unt, ſometimes conſequent upon Deſire; and Sect. 31, he 
lays the one is ſcarce diſtinguiſhable from the other. 

\ But this ſame Defire appears to me to be the very Determina- 
tion of the Will itſelf; what we _— deſire we always 
will, and vice vera 3 whether it be in our Power to purſue that 
Will, and produce it into Act, or not: and indeed Deſire 
ſeems to be no otherwiſe diſtinguiſhable from Volition, than as 
the latter is generally attended with the Power of Action, 
— the former is conſider d without. This I think is all tho 

Ainction that they are capable of, which yet is only nominal: 
Nor do his Inſtances in 9. 30. prove that there is any Differ- 
der detwoen 'em. Thus when I am oblig'd to — 14 

ns 
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and Underſtanding, and not allow'd that 

ment to be ſuſpended ; Ago power of the wi 
For by that means would have obtained 
his End with greater certainty and eaſe, I pray 
that if a Man were abſolutely determin'd in his 
Actions to the beſt, there would be no room for 
virtue, properly fo call'd; for virtue, as it is com- 
monly underſtood, requires a free Act, and thy 
Liberty is the very thing that is valuable in vir. 
tue; and with good reaſon, if a free Choice be 
the very thing which pleaſes; (For thus it would 
be impoſſible to attain the end of chooſing, 4. 
to pleaſe ourſelves, without Liberty, ſince that v6 
ry thing which pleaſes in Action, wiz. Liber), 
would be wanting.) Bur yet, if any thing = 


NOTES. 


fions with another, which I wiſh may not prevail upon him: 
or ſuffer one Pain to prevent a greater: here are two oppolit 
Wills, or a weak imperfe& Volition conquer'd by, and girity 
way to a ſtronger: and we might as well ſay Deſire is oppolit 
to Deſire, as to Volition. I will, or deſire that this Man may 
not be prevailed upon, but yet I will, or deſire more power 
fully and effectually to uſe theſe perſuaſions with him: Or n. 
ther, here is but one actual Deſire or Will in the Caſe, andthe 
other is only hypothetical. Thus I ſhould will to be cured a 
the Gout, if that cure would not throw me into greater Pan: 
but in the preſent circumſtances I do not really will it, nt 
exert any one att which may ſerve to remove it: ny," 
this Caſe, I will or deſire to bear the Gout rather than a 
Evil that would attend the removal of it. His Axiom ther 
fore that wherever there is pain, there is a deſire to be rid of 
it, is not abſolutely true. | 

Again, I ſhould refuſe a painful Remedy or difagretable o 
tion, if I could enjoy perfect Health without them; but s] 
manifeſtly cannot, I chooſe the leaſt Evil of the two. Nor cn 
I indeed be properly ſaid to chooſe or deſire both in the ome 
Circumſtances, or to will one and deſire the contrary; 
know that only one of them is poſſible: which the rel — 
certainly will or deſire, tho' I ſhould certainly have = 
the contrary had it been equally poſſible, Theſe then, 1 
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the Underſtanding can diſcover, be the very beſt 


before or independent of our Choice, it were 

per for us to. be neceſſarily. determin d to it; for 
the fruition of it, howſoever obtain d, would 
make us happy, and be ſo much the more value» 
ble, as it would be certain, and not depend u 
Chance, as all the Actions of Free-will are in a 
manner ſuppoſed to do: nor need we much re- 
gud the Glory ariſing from a well made Choice; 
fince the fruition of the greateſt Good would give 
us Happineſs without it; nay ſuch _ would be 
empty and deſpicable in competition wit the great- 
eſt Good. Hence it appears, that the Free-will, ac- 
cording to this Hypotheſis, cannot be reckon'd 
any Advantage. | 


2 
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NOTES. 


like Inſtances are not ſufficient to prove any oppoſition between 


— Will and Deſire; except the latter be only taken for a mere = 
= live Appetite; in which ſenſe the Words chooje, prefer, Wc. 
— muſt then be very improperly apply'd to it. But, in reality, 1 


believe Mr. Locke here ſets the Word Deſire to ſignify what we 
commonly mean by the Will, as he does in Sect. 48. where tis 
call'd the Pocver of preferring: and puts Volition into the place 
of Addon; as ſeems probable ſrom his deſcription of Willing in 
the 16th, 28th and 3oth SeR, as alſo, C. 23. Sect. 18. where 
he defines the Will to be a Power of putting Body into Motion by 


= Thenght. And the ſame Notion, 1 think, runs thro! all his 
* Letters to Limborch, 

* Upon a review of this Chapter of Mr. Locke's Eſſay, and 
hers comparing the firſt Edition of it with the reſt, I find a 


remarkable Paſſage omitted in all the following ones, which 
may ſerve to ſhew us upon what Ground he at firſt ſup-- 
poled the Will to be determin'd from <vithout, and why upon 
"ring part of his Scheme and leaving the reſt, he was 
lige to take that for granted, and let his former ſuppoſition 
«and without its Reaſon. It begins at Sect. 28. We-muſt 


l in our power, is nothing but preferring the doing of any. 
4 = to the not doing of 2 to reſt, and contra. 
*), but what is this preferring? It is nothing but the be- 

66 ing 


remember that Yolition or Willing, regarding only what is 
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It only VI. Secondly, If it be ſaid, that the Underftand. 


takes place ing is dubious in many Caſes, and ignorant of what 


in doubt- j the beſt, and in theſe Liberty rakes place; nei- 


<p ther does this clear the Matrer. For if the things 


then 'tis to be done be Good or Evil in themſelves, but un. 


of no uſe known to the Intelle&, there's no help in the Will; 
or 1mpor- nor 


tance. 
NOTES. 


* tug pleaſed more with one thing than another. Is then a Man 
indifferent to be pleaſed or not pleaſed more with one thing 
& than another? Is it in his Choice, whether he will or wilf 
„not be better pleaſed with one thing than another: 
« And to this I think every one's Experience is ready to 

% make anſwer, No. From whence it follows, that the Will 
« or Preference is determin'd by ſomething without itſelf; 
« let us ſee then what it is determin'd by. If willing be but 
{<< the being better pleaſed, as has been ſhewn, it is eaſy to know 
« what *tis determines the Will, what *tis pleaſes beſt ; every 
i | one knows tis Happineſs, or that which makes 1 of 
i" « Happineſs, or contributes to it, and that is it we call God. 
1 * ood then, the greater Good, is that alone aubich deter- 
| « mines the Will.” 

From hence we may obſerve that as he here makes the Will 
a mere paſſive Afetion of the Mind, a power of being pleaſed 
with ſome things more than others, (which Definition will 
| with equal propriety take in all the Sex/es too) he was natu- 
| rally led to enquire after the Ground of theſe its different Plea- 
fures, which cou'd only be the different Natures of exterml 
Objects acting differently upon it; (as they do alſo on the 
Senſes) For what is only a&ed upon, muſt have ſomething 
without itſelf to act upon it; and to be pleaſed in a different 
| manner by the Action of different Objects is only, in other 

| Words, to receive different Degrees of Happinef m them. 
it Upon this Scheme we muſt always be unavoidably determin'd 
* by the greateſt apparent Good, or neceſſarily prefer what 
if ſeems productive of the higheſt Degree of aw * which 
I is indeed ſufficiently intelligible, and he purſued it through- 
| 


| out conſiſtently. But upon ſecond Thoughts, finding this 
[i not very reconcileable with matter of Fact, (as he obſerved in 
N | Set. 35, 38, 43, 44, 69, Cc. of the following Editions, | 
N where he has fully ſhewn that we do not always — l 


chooſe the greater apparent Good) and ſtill ſuppoſing the 
Cc 8 a Þpa ) * his — 
Y 


bo be paſfjive or determin'd from without, he alters yo- 
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nor does its Liberty aſſiſt us in diſcovering or ob- 
raining the better Side; if they be indifferent, it 
is no matter what we do, ſince the Conventencies 
and Inconvenicacies are equal on both Sides. If 
then we admit of Liberty in theſe Caſes, it will be 


of no uſe or importance to Life or Happineſs: 
Nay, 


NOTE. 


Hypotheſis ſo far as to make the Will be determin'd, not h 
the greater Good immediately, but by that Uneafineſs, whic 
is founded in the Defere which ariſes from the proſpect of ſome 
Cod. But it being likewiſe evident that all _ do not 
raiſe our Deſire in proportion to their apparent Goodneſs; He 
endeavours to account for this, by ſaying that We do not 
look on them to make a part of that Happineſs wherewith 
« we in our preſent Thoughts can ſatisfy ourſelves, Se&. 43.” 
i.e. We can be content without them; or in our Author's 
Language, they do not abſolutely pleaſe us, becauſe we do 
not auill them, He proceeds therefore to mend his Hypothe- 
ſis farther by making the Mind in ſome ſort active in con- 
tenf/ating, in embracing or rejecting any kinds of apparent 
Good, by giving it a power of raiſing, improving or /u/pend- 
ing any of its Deſires, of goferning and moderating the Paſ- 
ſions, and forming to itſelf an Appetite or Reliſh of things; 
dect. 45. and 53. All which is exactly agreeable to our Au- 
thor's Principles, as well as Truth, and 'tis a wonder one 
that ſo attentively conſider'd the Operations of the Mind ſhou'd 
not be led on to that other part of its Liberty which is equally 
confirm'd by Experience, viz. of chooſing arbitrarily among 
different kinds and degrees of Pain, of over-ruling any ordi- 
nary Deſire of obtaining Good, or avoiding Evil, and by con- 
ſequence of its Will being properly active or phyſically indiffe- 
rent with regard to either. But tho' he has inſerted ſeveral 
Paſſages in the ſubſequent Editions, which come near to Li- 
berty, yet he takes in the greateſt part of his firſt paſſive 
Scheme, and generally mixes both together. This has oc- 
cahoned that great confuſion in the Chapter abovemention'd 
hich cannot but be obſerv'd by every Reader. 

Dr Clarke's Argument for abſolute Freedom, Becauſe all 
\lotives or Senſations are mere abſtract Notions, and have no 
phyſica! power “ ſeems not concluſive, or at leaſt not * 
8 or 


" Remarks on the Philoſorhieal Enquiry, p. 10. 
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can have 
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Nay, it muſt be eſteem'd an _— as de- 
— its Origin from the Imperfection of the Un- 
derſtanding. For if the Underſtanding could cer- 
tainly determine what were the beſt to be done, there 
would be no room for Liberty. (46.) 
VII. Thirdly, Theſe men are not well 

what this Chief Good is, from the connection with 
which the Underſtanding muſt judge of the Good- 


neſs of other things, as may appear from their va 
rious 


NOTE $ 


For who knows, ſay the Fataliſts, how far reaſons, motives, 
Sc. may affect a Spirit? Why may not one immaterial Sub- 
ſtance determine another by means of Thought, as well as a ma- 
terial one can move another by means of Impulſe ? Nay, his 
adherent Mr. Jackſon grants That abſtra& Notions will 
« by a forcible and irreſiſtible impulſe, compel the Mind to 
move the Body whether it will or no.” Which impulſe 
if it were conſtant, would ſufficiently acquit the Maintainers 
of Neceſſity. But that there can be no ſuch forcible impulſe, 
will, I = appear below, where it will be ſhewn to be both 
agreeable to 1caſon to ſuppoſe that there are active or Self: mo- 
ving Beings, which, as ſuch, muſt have a phyſical power cf 
reſiſting what we call the moſt cogent Motives : and to be con- 
firm'd by Experience, that our own Minds exert ſuch a Pow- 
er; which is ſufficient for our purpoſe. For an Explanation 
of the true Notion of Liberty, ſee the following Subſections of 
this Chapter, and Note 58. 

(46.) Theſe with ſome of the following conſequences at- 
tending ſuch a confuſed Hypotheſis of Liberty, are well urg'd 
by Mr. Locke (tho' I think they return upon himſelf) in his 
Chapter of Poxcer, Sect. 48, 49, 50. and in the Philoſoph. Er. 
griry, p. 63, &c. and ſeem to be unavoidable in any other 
Scheme but that of our Author ; who ſuppoſes that in moſt 
Caſes the Goodneſs of an Act or Object entirely depends upon, 
and is produced merely by our chooſing it; and of cone 
quence Liberty, or a power of chooſing, is according to his 
Principles, ſo far from being unneceſſary, or an Imperſection, 
that it is our nobleſt Perfection, and conſtitutes the greateſt 
part of our Happineſs : For an Explanation of this, lec 
2. of this Chapter. "” 


* Defince of — biberty, p. 198. 
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rious and contradictory Opinions about it. (47.) 
We muſt neceſſarily therefore be wavering and 
ſolicitous, and even rebel againſt Nature itſelf, which 
has neither fixt a certain End nor granted any certain 
Means to attain its but left us in anxiety and doubt 
about the way which leads to Happineſs; neither is 
there any help here in our Liberty, ſince it is blind, 
and can do nothing towards bringing us back into 
the right way. _ | 

VIII. FourtHly, Tis confeſs'd by all, that Good Since tha- 
in general is what is univerſally agreeable, and whar _ 
all deſire? Every Good therefore anſwers to ſome ——_—_ 
Appetite, and according to theſe Authors, O jects and this is 
are good on account of a natural and neceſſary ſuitable- tobe judg- 
nes which they have to our App*tites. The Un- — ny 
derſtanding therefore does not make good, but gran. 
finds it in the things themſelves: and when it ing, if che 


S 3 jucdges Will fol- 
low this 
udgment, 
NOTES. E 
free. it it 


(47.) This uncertainty about the Sammum Bonum is own'd does not, 
and well accounted for by Mr. Locke, B. 2. C. 21. Sect. 55. it acts 
Hence it was that the Philoſophers of old did in vain en- againſt 
«* quire whether Summum Banum conſiſted in Riches or Pedi- reaſon. 
iy Delights, or Virtue, or Contemplation. And they might We had 
« have as reaſonably diſpyted Whether the beſt reliſh were to better 
be found in Apples, Plumbs, or Nutts, and have divided theretore 
« themſelves into Nec upon it. For as pleaſant Taſtes depend be with- 
not on the things „ 1 but their agreeableneſs to this out ſach 
« or that particular Palate, wherein there is great variety; Liberty. 
* ſo the greateſt happineſs conſiſts in the having thoſe things 
* which produce the greateſt Pleaſure, and in the abſence of 
* thoſe which cauſe any diſturbance, any pain. Now theſe 
to different Men are very different things” To the ſame 
Purpoſe are the zd and'4th obſervations in the Religion of Na- 

'ure delineated, p. 33. which may ſerve to confirm the No- 
dn which our Author propoſes in the next Subſection, viz. 
ut moſt of the Good or Agreeableneſs in things ariſes not 
'rom their _ Natures,' but our choice of them; or thi t — 
eds are not choſen becauſe they are good, but ate generally 
200d only becauſe choſen. 7 18 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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judges any thing in Nature to be agreeable, that, 
according to them, muſt neceſſarily be in reſpect 
of ſome natural Appetite. All the Good then 
which is in things will be the Object of ſome Fx 
culty or Appetite, i. e. of the Underſtanding, 
Senſe, &c. But all theſe are determin'd by Na. 
ture in regard to the Appetite or Faculty to which 
they relate, i. e. in regard to their Pleaſantneſs, or 
Agrecableneſs; and as to the relation which the 
bear to each other, i. e. as to their Profitablentſi 
and Honeſty, they are to be judg'd of by the Un- 
derſtanding, and directed when and in what man- 
ner they muſt give place to each other, or afford 
their mutual aſſiſtance. Free-will then appears to 
be of no manner of uſe ; for if it certainly follow 
the decree of reaſon, it is not free, at leaſt from ne- 
ceſſity, ſince that very reaſon which it follows is 
not free: if it does not neceſſarily follow that, we 
Was had better be without it, ſince it preverts _ 
Will could thing, and confounds the Order of Reaſon, whic 
ſaſpend its is beſt; fucha Liberty as this would thereſore be 
act con- prejudicial to Mankind; it would make them liable 
trary to to do amiſs, and produce no kind of Good to com- 
e penſate for ſo great an Evil. : 
Tn IX. Fifthly, It is ſuppoſed that the Judgment of 
dorſland- the Undcrſtanding concerning the Guudoeſs of any 
nz, it thing, isa condition without which the Will is not 
1 directed to the Object, but yet that it can either 
inte EU; exert or ſuſpend its act about any Good whatſoever, 
it ſcems Let us ſuppoſe then that the Underſtanding hs 
tucreſv;e determin'd it to be good to cxert fome certain Ac- 
nr gp tion and evil 10 ſuſpend it; while this Judgment 
ach at the continues, if the Will can ſuſpend its Act, 1: ch oſes 
time aud Evil; if it Cannctr, it 15 not free. You"! fay, 1! 
inthe can command the Underſtanding to change ts 
rr N ſudgment: be it ſo. But it is evident, that the 
xg Man iufpends his Action before he can comman 
landing the Underſtanding to change its Judgment, . e. he 
direes * 
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ſuſpends the Action while the Judgment deter- 
mines that it is Evil to ſuſpend; and of conſe- 
quence chooſes that directly which his Reaſon judges 
to be Evil; which ſeems to overthrow their whole 


Hypotheſis. (48.) 
| S 3 X. 


NOTE Ss. 


(43) Farther, if the Mind can ſuſpend the Satisfaction gf 
any urgent defire (which Mr. Locke allows“ and therein 
places all its Liberty) then it can as eaſily quite ſtop, or run 
counter to any natural Appetite ; fince no greater Power ſeems 
to be requilite for the one than for the other. If we can hin- 
der the Will from being determin'd by any deſire of abſent 
Good without any appearance of greater Good on the other 
Side, which might raife an oppoſite deſire able to counterbal- 
Ince it, as our Author has ſhewn that we can; then we Mall 
be cqually able to prevent its following the ultimate determi- 
n:tion of the Judgment, even without any reaſon for ſo do- 
ig; aſter any Determination of the Judgment, it will be ſtil] 
as undetermin'd, and indifferent towards Volition, as Mr, 
Locke ſup poles the operative Powers to be in regard to Aion + 
and conſequently Good, whether abſolute or comparative, is 
neither the adequate efficient Cauſe, nor a neceſſary Means to 
thedetermination of the Will. This act of Saſþerfion therefore 
mult either be ſolely founded in the ſelf moving Power of the 
Mind, and of ty Gnwrv be naturally independent on all 
Motives, Reaſons, &c. and an inſtance of the Mind's abſolute 
Freedom from any external Determination; which is a con- 
tradiction to Mr. Locke's general Hypotheſis ; or elle itſelf 
muſt be determin'd by ſome Motive or external Cauſe ; and 
then it will be difficult to make it free in any ſenſe. Let us 
obſerve how Mr. Locke endeavours to reconcile theſe two No- 
tions together. Our 323 according to him, is founded 
in a general abſolute Inclination of the Mind to Happineſs, 
Which obliges us to ſuſpend the Gratification of our Deſire in 
particular caſes, till we ſee whether it be not inconſiſtent with 
the general Good. © The ſtronger Ties, ſays he, Sect 51. 
we have to an unalterable purſuit of Happineſs in general, 
* Which is our greateſt Good, and which, as ſuch, our Deſires 
* always follow, the more are we free from any neceſſary de- 
termination 


Book 2. C. 21. Sect. 47. and 50. 
F See Note 49. 
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X. I confeſs, they offer ſome Solutions 
bur ſuch as are fo ſubtle, ſo obſcure, and fo much 
above the comprehenſion of the Vulgar, that moſt 
Perſons have taken a diſtaſte to them, given up the 
cauſe of Liberty as deſperate, and gone over to the 
former Sect: but if any one will undertake either 
to give a more clear and full Explication of the 
common Opinion, or bring Solutions of thoſe Dil- 


. ficulties which occur in it, he will find me fo far 


from being his Adverſary, that he may expect m 
aſſent, encouragement and aſſiſtance. Th dal 
were very much to he wilh'd, but in the mean 


NOTES. 


& termination of our Will to any particular Action, and from 
a neceſſary compliance with our Defire ſet upon any parti- 
* cular, and then appearing preferable good, till we have du- 
ly examin'd whether it has a tendency to, or be inconſiſtent 
«« with our real Happineſs.” And again, Sect. 5 2. What- 
ever Neceſſity determines to the purſuit of real Blifs, the 
*: ſame neceſſity, with the ſame force, eſtabliſhes Suſpenſe, 
*+ Deliberation and Scrutiny of each ſucceſſive deſire, whether 
*« the ſatistaction of jt does not interfere with our true Hap- 
and miſlead us from it.” If by the Word Nece/ity he means 
« abſolute phyſical Neceſſity (which it muſt be; if it be any 
t1ing to the preſent purpoſe) he has diſcover'd a pretty odd 
foundation far his Liberty. Nay, if this force which draws 
us towards Happineſs in Want be abſolute and irrcfiſtible, 
25 his Words import, it will draw us equally towards all par- 
ticular 8 it, and conſequently prove as bad 2 
ground for Suſpenſfon as for 3 t in truth this Suſpen 
lion is neither founded in any Neceſſity of purſuing Happi- 
neſs in general, nor is itſelf an origins] Power of the ind 
diſtin from that of Volition, but only one particular exerciſe 
or Modification of it. 'Tis willing (as the Author of the 
« Philoſophical Enquiry tly obſerves) to defer _— 
bout the matter propofed,” and is no way different from 
he common cafes of willing and chodfitig, that it 1g 
100 moſt evident demonſtration of the Ming's perfe& Liberty 
n willing, and ſo obvious that Mr. Locke could not get over 


| it, and therefore ſtiles it the ſource vf all our Liberty, — 
| = | | | t 
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time I ſhall endeavour to ſee whether theſe things 
cannot be explain'd more clearly in another manner. 


NOTES. 


that wherein conſiſts Free- auill. Sect. 47. Tho' he ſoon ex- 
plains it away again, by endeavouring to force it into his Sy- 
ſtem. That this Power of Suſpenſion is not ſufficient to deno- 
minate a Man free, See Impartial E nquiry, p. 44. : 


a 
/ 
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SUBSEC'T. HL 


Anotber Notion of Liberty and Election 
fropoſed. 


The Ap- 4 1 N order to make my meaning better under- 
1 ſtood, we muſt obſerve, in the firſt place, 
attain that there are certain Powers, Faculties and Ap- 
their pro- petites implanted in us by Nature, which are de- 

r | av ſign'd for Action; and when theſe exert their pro- 
per Actions about Objects they produce a grateful 
which is and agreeable Senſation in us. The exerciſe of them 
the grea- therefore pleaſes us; and from hence probably all 


teſt per-. our Pleaſure and Delight ariſes; In! our 


1 Happineſs, if we have any, ſeems to confalt in 

their beſt the proper exerciſe of thoſe Powers and ties 

Eſtate, Which Nature has beſtow'd upon us: for they ap- 
pear to be implanted in us for no other end, but 
that by the uſe and exerciſe of them thoſe things 
may be effected which are agrecable. Nor can 
they be at reſt, or enjoy themſelves any otherwiſe 
than as thoſe things are produced by or in them, 
for the production or reception of which they are 
deſign d by Nature. Now every Power or Facul- 
ty is directed to the proſecution of its proper Acts. 
They tain their End therefore by Exerciſe, which 
muſt be eſteem'd the greateſt Perfection, and molt 
happy State of any Being“. For that is a State of 
Happineſs, if any ſuch can be conceiv'd, wherein 
every thing is done which pleaſes, and every thing 
removed which is diſpleaſing: neither does it ſeem 
poſſible to imagine a more happy one. 


See Scott's Chriſtian Life, Vol. 1. pag. 8, 9. ; 
| . 
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II. Secondly, It is to be obſerv'd, that among There is a 
our 8 Faculties and Powers, ſome are de- certain . 
termin d to their Operations by objects peculiar to 2 N: x 
themſelves. For upon the preſence of their Objects ture be- 7 
a neceſſarily exert their Actions, if rightly diſpos'd, tween 

ind ceaſe from Operation upon their abſence, and {ome Ap- 
have no tendency towards any other Objects but n g 
their own. Thus the Sight perceives nothing but their Ob- 
Light, Colours, &c. and, upon the Removal of jets, 
thc'e, its Action ' ceaſes, The Underſtanding hereby 
iticlf diſtinguiſhes thoſe Objects which are com- they act 
municated to ir by the Senſes, or perceiv'd by re- — 
flection, from one another, diſpoſes and repoſits of them, 
them in the Memory; but yet has certain bounds and ceaſe 
which it cannot exceed: and jo of the reſt, There #797 Ac- 
is therefore a certain natural Fitneſs, a fixt con- 2 « 
formity between theſe Powers and their, Objects, moyal. 8 
on which account they exert their Actions upon 

the preſence of the Objects, and delight themſelves 

in Exerciſe: but are uneaſy at the preſence of 

thoſe things which hinder ir. If then there be any 

natural force in any Object to promote or hinder 

the exerciſe of any Power or Faculty, that Object 

in regard to it is to be eſteem'd Good or Evil. 

III. Thoſe Objects which thus promote or im- Liberty 
pede the Action, are ſufficiently diſtinguiſh'd from „ud be 
eich other by the Power or Faculty itſelf; thoſe vid ter. 
that are abſent or future, are judg'd of by the Un- —.— 
derſtanding, and what the Mind determines to be dow'd 
the beſt in them, that we are oblig'd to purſue · He ith ſuch 

that — 
c. AS 


theſe on- 


NO 71 . ly. 


1 It may be obſerv'd here once for all, that our Author 
{eldom uſes this Word Acbion in a ftrift Philoſophical Senſe 
(according to which theſe ſhould rather be call'd Paffons) but 
generally takes the vulgar expreſſions, when they will ſerve 
id explain his meaning. 
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that does otherwiſe diſobeys the Law of Reaſon, 
If therefore all our Powers and Faculties were thus 
determin'd to their proper Objects, it would ſeem 
an Imperfection for Man to be free, and he would 
have been much more happy without ſuch a Liber- 
: for he receives no Benefit from it, but one of 
the greateſt Evils, viz. a Power of doing amiſs, 
We may IV. It ſeems not impoſſible to conceive a Power 
— -eoxbg of a quite different Nature from theſe which ma 
between be more indifferent in reſpect of the Objects about 
which which it exerciſes itſelf “. To which no one thing 
and any is naturally more agreeable than another, bur that 
—_ will be the fitteſt to which it ſhall happen t to be 
there is apply'd: Between which and the Object, to which 
naturally is is determin'd, by it ſelf or by ſomething elſe, 
no other there ſhould naturally be no more ſuitableneſs or 
agreeable- connection than between it and any other thing; bu 
_ all the Switablene/3 there is, ſhould ariſe from * Ap- 
4 plication or Determination itlelf, For as the Earth 
the Deter- is no Man's Right by nature, but belongs to the 
mination prime Occupant, and the Right ariſes that 
1 or .. very Occupation; ſo there may poſlibly be 2 
{1 Power to which no Object is by Nature peculiarl 
felt. y g of 
adapted, but any thing may berome ſuitable to ii, 
if it happen to be apply'd; ſince its Suitableneſs pro- 
ceeds from the Application, as we faid before. 
Now it does not ſeem any more abſurd for a Power 
to create an Agreeableneſs between itſelf ard a 
Object, by applying itſelf to that Object, or that 
to itſelf, than for a Man to acquire a Right to a 
thing by occupying it. For, as in Civil Laws, 
ſome things are forbidden becauſe they are incon- 
venient, others are inconvenient and Evil becauſe 
forbidden; ſo it may be in Powers, Faculties and 


Appe- 


ariſe from 


See Sed. 5. Subſet. 2, par. 12 and 15. 


+ That this Word is not intended to imply what aue caammon') 
mean by Chance, ſee par. 18. 
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Appetites ; viz. ſome may be determin'd by. the 
—— Suitableneſs of the Objects, and in others, 
the Suitableneſs to the Objects may ariſe from the 
Determination. For this Faculty may be naturally 
inclin'd to exerciſe, and one Exerciſe be more a- 
greeable than another, not from any natural fitneſs 
of one more than another, but from the A — 
of the Faculty itſelf; for another would often be no 
leſs agreeable, if it had happen d to be determin'd to 
that. Nothing therefore ſeems to hinder but thar 
there may be ſuch a Power or Faculty, at leaſt 


with reſpe& to very many Objects. (49. 


9 


NOTES, 


(49.) Our Author's Notion of Indifftrente has been 
miſunderſtood by all his Adverſaries, who have accordingly 
nis d terrible Outcries againſt it, as deſtroying the eſſential 
and immutable diſtinction between Goed and Evil ; ſubvert» 
ing Appetites, making Reafon and judgment ufeleſs, and con- 
founding every thing. We ſhall juſt obſerve here, that it can · 
not be apply*d to the avhole Man, nor was deſign'd by our Au- 
thor to include all manner of external Objefts, Actions, and 
Relations of things, as they ſeem to have underſtood it. For 
every Man in his Wits muſt be fuffciently ſenſible that all 
things don't affect him in the fame manner, even before he has 
will'd any of them. I cannot be indifferent to Meat, or Drink, 
or Reſt, when I am hungry, thirſty, or weary. Some na- 
tural Objects are agreeable, aud uce pleafare in me, and 
others the contrary, whether I will or no; and the fame 
be fa;d of the moral Senſe. Nay our Author every where a 
lows their full force to what he calls the Apprriter: and aſſerts 
that whatever contradicts them muſt be attended with Uneafi- 
neſs. Tis not an abſolute indifference therefore of the Mar br 
Mind in general, nor of the Senſes, Perception or judgment, 
which he contends for; but it relates my to that particu- 
lar Power of the Mind which we call Willing, and which 
will appear to be in its own Natare, or p, indifferent 
to acting or not acting in any particular manner, hotwithftand- 
ing all theſe different Affections or Paſſions of the Mind rais'd 
by the different Objects. Let a thing ſeem never fo pleaſant 
and agreeable, never ſo reaſonable, fit and eligible to us, 
Jet there is till a natural poſſibility for us to will the con- 
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V. Fourthly, if then we ſuppoſe ſuch a Power 
as this, tis plain, that the Agent endow'd with it 
cannot be determin'd in its Operations by any pre- 
exiſtent Goodneſs in the Ovjet; for fince the + 
greeableneſs between it and the Objects, at leaſt in 
moſt of them, is ſuppoſed to ariſe from the Deter- 
mination, the agreea»lencſs cannot poſſi ly be the 
Cauſe of that Determination on which itſelf de. 
pends. Bur the congruity of the Object with the 
Faculty is all the Goodneſs in it, therefore there is 


nothing Good in regard to this Power, at leaſt - 
| thoſe 


NOTES. 


trary ; and conſequently the bare Power of avilling is in itſelf 
indifferent to either Side ; which is all the indifterence that 
our Author contends for. Now ſuch an Indifference as this 
Mr. Locke allows to be in the operative Powers of Man, tho' 
he confines it, I think, improperly to them alone“ © I have 
*« the ability, ſays he, to move my hand, or to let it reſt; 
« that operative Power is indifferent to move or not to move 
« my hand: I am then in that reſpect perfectly free. My Will 
« determines that operative Power to reit ; I am vet free, be- 
« cauſe the Indifferency of that my operative Power to act or 
not to act ſtill remains; the Power of moving my hand is 
not at all impair'd by the Determination of my Will, which 
at preſent orders reſt; the Indifferency of that Power to 
« aft is juſt as it was before, as will appear, if the Will puts 
« it to the trial, by ordering the contrary.” The fame, J 
think, may be apply'd to the Vill itſelf in regard to Motives, 
Sc. with much more Juſtice than to theſe operative Powers. 
Nay theſe can ſcarce be call'd indifferent to Action after the 
determination of the Will; but follow inftantly (as we ob- 
ſerv'd in Note 42.) in moſt Caſes when they are in their 
right State. What I will or reſolve to do, that I certain 
effect if I have Power to do it, and continue in the fame Will 
or Reſolution. However, this Indifference of the operative 
Powers is what can never conſtitute Morality (as was ob. 
ſerv'd in the ſame place) ſince their Operations are no farther 
moral than as they are conſequent upon, and under the direc. 
tion of the Will. | There 
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tho'e Objects to which it is indifferent, till it has 
embrac'd it, nor Evil till it has rejected it: Since 
then the Determination of the Power to the Object 
is prior to the Coodneſs and the Cauſe of it, this 
Power cannot be determin d by that Goodneſs in its 
Operations. 

VI. Fifthly, Such a Power as this, if it be grant- Nor by 
ed to exiſt, cannot be determin'd by any Uneaſ- *"Y Une 
rſs ariſing from the things about which it is con- * 
verſint. For it is ſuppoſed to be indifferent, not 
only in reſpect of external Objects, bur alſo of its 
own Operations, and will pleaſe itſelf, whether it 
accepts the thing or rejects it; Whether it exerts 


this Act or another. Thele Objects then will nei- 
ther 


NOTE S. 


There muſt then be another Indifference prior to them, in 
order to make the exertion of them free in any tolerable ſenſe. 
Concerning this antecedent indifference Mr. Locke enquires whe- 
ther it be antecedent to the Thought and Judgment of the La- 
derflanding as well as to the Decree of the Will“? We an- 
ſwer 'tis antecedent to and independent on any particular 
Thought or Judgment, and continues equally independent af- 
ter them ; it remains after the Determination of the Judgment 
in the very ſame ſtate as he ſuppoſes that of the operative Pow- 
ers to be after the Determination of the Will. Its Liberty is 
placed, as he ſays, in a State of Darkneſs; and ſo is that of 
the operative Powers, which he allows: Tis indeed in itſelf 
(as it is commonly ſtiled) a b/ind Principle, and fo is every 
Principle in Nature but the Unde-rfanding : and tho' the Exer- 
ciſe of the Jill, as well as of the operative Powers, be gene- 
rally accompanied with Intelligence, without which there can 
be no Mora Liberty; yet theſe are, 1 think, very different 
Faculties and often exerciſed ſeparately, aud therefore ſhould 
always be conſidered diſtipctly; Freedom is one thing, Intel- 
lizence another; a Moral or accountable Being conſiſts of both. 

For a more complete View of this Qeſtion, ſee Epiſeop. 
Tait. Theol. L. 4. C. 6. and Tra#. de Libero Arbitrio. There's 
allo a good defence of our Author's Notion of Indifference in 
Limbarch, Theol. Chrift. L 2. C. 23 Sect. 20, Cc. 


I bid. * Obſerve 


ther pleaſe nor diſpleaſe till this indifference be re 

moved; but it is ſuppos d to be removed by the 
Application or Determination of the Power itſelf, 
therefore Anxiety does not produce but pre · ſup- 

poſe its Determination. Let us ſuppoſe this Power 

to be already determin'd ( it matters not how ) to 

embrace a certain Object, or to exert the 
Actions relating to it, Deſire manifeſtly follows thi 
Determination, and Deſire is follow'd by an En- 
deavour to obtain and enjoy the Object purſuant 

to the Application of the Power. But if any thing 

ſhould hinder or ſtop this endeavour, and prevent 

the Power from exerting thoſe Operations which it 
undertook to diſcharge in relation to the Object, 

then indeed Uneaſineſs would ariſe fiom the hin- 

drance of the Power. Anxiety would therefore be 

the Effect of the Determination of this Power, but 

by no means = Canfe of - " l * 

Not VII. Sixthly, Suppoſing ſuch an Agent as thi 
the U, to be endow'd 4 ſo with Oaderfiandins he might 
flanding. uſe it to propoſe Matters fit to be done, but not to 
determine whether he ſhould do them or not. 

For the Underſtanding or Reaſon, if it ſpeak 

Truth, repreſents what is in the Objects, and does 

— 


* Obſerve what follows from Mr. Locke, “ There is 3 

« Caſe wherein a Man is at Liberty in reſpett of avil/ing, and 
« that is the chuſing a remote Good as an End to be purſued. 
Here a Man may ſuſpend the act of his Choice from being 
«« determin'd for or againſt the thing propoſed, till he has ex- 
„ amin'd whether it be really of a Nature in itſelf, and Con- 
« ſequences to make him happy or no. For when he has once 
« choſen it, and thereby it is become a part of his 1 — it 
* raiſes Deſire, and that proportionably gives him Leaf, 
Bl «* which determines his Will, and ſets him at work T3 ; 
10 * of his Choice on all occaſions that offer. B. 2. C. 77. 

if Set. 56. 
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not feign what it finds not in them: Since there- 
fore, before the Determination of this Power, 
things are ſuppoſed to be indifferent to ity and no 
one better or worle than another; the Underſtand- 
ing, if it performs its Duty right, will repreſen this 
Indifference, and not pronounce one to be more 
eligible than another; For the Underſtanding di- 
rets a thing to be done no otherwiſe than hy deter- 
mining that it 1s better; as therefore the Goodneſs 
of things, with reſpect to this Power, depends up- 
on its Determination, and they are for the moſt 
part good if it embrace, and evil if it reject them, 
tis manifeſt that the Judgment of the Underſtand- 
ing concerning things depends upon the ſame, and 
that it cannot pronounce upon the Goodneſs or Bad- 
nels of them, till it perceives whether the Power 
has embraced or rejected them. The Underſtand- 
ing therefore muſt wait for the Determination of 
this Power, before it can paſs a judgment, inſtead 
of the Power's waiting for the Judgment of that 
Underſtanding before it can be dctermin'd. 


VIII. Seventhly, But tho' this Power cannot be Yet ſuch 
detetmin'd in its Operations by any Judgment of an Agent 


th? Underſtanding, yet the Underſtanding is ne- 


has need 
of under- 


cary, in order to propoſe Matters of Action, and ſtanding 


to diſtinguiſh 


a 3 themſelves, an 
landing to diſtinguith between Objects, leſt this 
went falling upon Abſurdities, procure to itſelf 
Uneaſineſs. Not that an Ooject is therefore Good 
becauſe 'tis poſſigle; for if it be rejected it will be 
Evil; nor will it be immediately diſagreeable be- 
cauſe impoſſible, for attempting an Impoſlibility 
may be pleaſing to us, as we-may prefer the exer- 
ale of this Power, (Which is the thing that phaſes 
us, 


poſſible ones from thoſe that are im- in order to 
pollible, For tho' the Goodneſs of things with re- diſtinguiſtr 
lpect to the Agent, proceed. from the Determina- . 
tion, yer the — or Impoſſibility is in the om im- 


there is need of the Un- poſũble. 
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us, as we ſaid before) but he that makes this At- 
tempt, muſt neceſſarily be unhappy in the Event; 
for ſince the thing which the Power undertakes i 
impoſſible to be done, Uneaſineſs muſt neceſſarily 
[+ the. a. follow the hindrance of its Exerciſe, and the fiull 
gent be of Diſappointment of its End. 
infinite IX. This then muſt be aſſign'd as the firſt Limi- 
Power, he tation of ſuch a Power, vis. that it confine itſelf to 
_ Li. Poſſibilities, and there nceds no other, if the A- 
mitation. gent be of infinite Power, in order to the obtain- 
ing of its End. 
But an A- X. Eightly, But if the Agent's Power be finite, 
* of it has need alſo to conſult its Abilities, and not de- 
nite . . . . 
Power termine itſelf to any thing. which may exceed them, 
muſt alſo otherwiſe it will be as much diſappointed in its En- 
conſult his deavour as if it had attempted a:ſolute Impoſfbili 
Abilities. ties. And this is the ſecond Limitation of this Poy- 
er. It is impoſſi2le, you'll ſay, for an Appetite to 
purſue ſuch things as the Underſtanding evidently 
declares not to be in the Power of the Agent, | 
anſwer, the Senſes and natural Appetites are gra- 
tiſy'd with their Objects, and pleaſe themſelves, 
tho' Reaſon remonſtrate againſt them, and con- 
demn that pleaſure as pernicious: How much 
more eaſily then may this factitious Appetite, which 
ariſe; in the Agent from Application only, be con- 
ceiv'd to delight in its good, tho' the Underitand- 
ing oppoſe it, and condemn that D.ligit as fooliſh 
and of ſhort Duration. Why Nature granted ſuch 
a Liberty to this Power, and how it conduces to the 
Good of the whole, will be ſhewn afterwards. 
Such an XI. Hitherto we have either conſider'd this Pow- 
Agent er alone in the Agent, or as join'd with the Un- 
1 derſtanding. But the Agent endow'd with it, mj 
ed by his alſo have other Powers and Appetites which ate 
other Ap- determin'd to their Obj cts by a natural Congruitys 
petites. yet neither can it be d termin'd in its Operation 


by them. We muſt diſtinguiſh between the * 
tions 


e. , . IE EEE 


uity; 


tions 
per- 
tion 
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nom of theſe Appetites, and the Pleaſure which a- 
riſes from the Exerciſe of them. Theſe, when 
rightly diſpos'd, muſt neceſſarily exert their Ope- 
rations upon the preſence of their Objects; bur it 
is not at all neceſſary that they ſhould delight and 
pleaſe themſelves in theſe Operations. For in- 
tance, a bitter and nauſeous favour is diſagreeable 
to the Taſte : but tho' this be felt, yet urgent 
Hunger makes it pleaſant, the _— of the Appe- 
tite overcoming the Diſagreeableneſs of the Taſt. 
This Pleaſure indeed is not pure, but mix'd and di- 
Juted proportionably to the Exceſs of the prevailing 
Appetite. For, ſuppoſe that there are three De- 
grees of Uneaſinefs from the Hunger, and two from 
the|Bitterneſs; the Agent, to avoid three, muſt 
neceſſarily bear two; which being deduced, there 
remains only one Degree of ſolid Pleaſure; where- 
i if he had met with ſuitable and ſweer Food, there 
would have been three. 


XII. Since therefore the Pleaſure which ariſes This 
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from the Satisfaction of theſe natural Appetites may Power is 
be overcome by a ſtronger Appetite, there's no ſuperior to 


Reaſon to doubt but this Power which is indifferent 


all the Ap⸗ 


tites, 


to Objects may overcome all the other Powers and and ſub- 
Appetites. For all theſe are limited by their Ob- dued by 


jects, and therefore have certain Bounds, but this none. 


Power has no Bourids *,” nor is there any thing 
wherein it cannot pleaſe itſelf, if it does but 
happen to be determin'd to it. Now ſince the 
natural Appetites themſelves may be contrary 
to each other (as we have ſhewn) and one of them 
be overcome by the Exceſs of another, how much 
More eaſily may this power be conceiv'd to go a- 
gunſt theſe Appetites, and ſince it is of a very dif- 

T ferent 


e i. e, in ity Objects, fee the next Note. 
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ferent and ſuperior kind, tis probable that it can 


conquer all others, and be itſelf ſubdued by none. 


XIII. Nay we may imagine it to be given for 
this v End, that * fe might — 
to pleaſe itſelf, when thoſe things which are agree- 
able to the natural Appetites cannot be had, as it 
very often happens. As the natural Powers, and 
Appetites receive Pleaſure and Pain from Objects, 
_ muſt neceſſarily be deprived of Pleaſure and 
undergo Pain, according to the Laws of Motion, 
and the order of external things. Since then they 
are often fruſtrated, they muſt render the Agents 
poſleſs'd of them liable to Miſery, as well as make 
them capable of Happineſs; But the Agent can 
have this always to delight itſelf in; and tis an ad- 
vantage to it to be able to quit the other Appetites, 
and pleaſe itſelf in reſtraining them, or acting con- 
trary to them. For ſince every Faculty is ſatisfied 
in its exerciſe, the Strength of this cannot be more 
ſignally diſphy'd in any thing, than in running 
counter ſometimes to all the Appetites. For this 
muſt either be ſometimes done, or the Agent mult 
be deſtitute of all manner of Good, and remain en- 
tirely miſerable; ſince by the Laws of Nature, 
things contrary to the Appetites * muſt be endured. 


XIV. And from hence it is very evident how 
deſirable ſuch a Power as this would be: for if it 
happen to be determin'd to ſuch things as are 4 
greeable to the Appetites, it augments, it multi- 


plies the Enjoyment; but if it ſhould be deter- 


min'd to undergo thoſe things which are repugnant 
to the Appetites, and which muſt neceſſarily be 
born ſometimes, it might diminiſh, nay quite re- 

move 


* viz. in painſul Remedies, diſagretable Potions, &c- ſet Sab. 
ſect. 5. par, 9. 
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move the Uneaſineſs, or convert it into Pleaſure. 
(50.) 


ruggle attended with ſome Pleaſure, rho* it be 
quad and not perfectly pure, is better than to 


be under abſolute Miſery. Nay, the conſciouſ- unneceſſa- 
nels of a Power to pleaſe itſelf againſt the bent and "ily. 


Inclination of the natural Appetites, may cauſe a 
greater Pleaſure than could ariſe from the fruition 
of thoſe things which would, if preſent, gratify 
* T 3 theſe 


NOTES. 


50.) This is not much more than what Mr. Locke aſſerts * 
in anſwer to the Enquiry, * Whether it be in a Man's power 
« to change the Pleaſantneſs and Uneafineſs that accompanies 
« any fort of Action? And to that, ſays he, tis plain in many 
« caſes he can. Men may and ſhould correct their Palates, and 
give a reliſh to what either has, or they ſuppoſe has none. 
« The reliſh of the Mind is as various as that of the Body; and 
« like that too may be aiter'd ; and 'tis a miſtake to think that 
Men cannot change the diſpleaſingneſs or indifference that is 
« in Actions into Pleaſure and Deſire, if they will but do 
« what is in their Power.“ Bat it is obje&ed by Leibnitæ, a- 
gainlt our Author's Notion, that if it could create Pleaſure by 
an arbitrary Determination and bare Election, it might for the 
lame reaſon produce Happineſs in infinitum + and then how 
could we be ever miſerable except we choſe to be ſo? Which 
Argument ſeems to be founded on a miſtake of our Author's 
meaning, as if he had intended to aſſert that all the good and 
agreeableneſs in every thing or action, proceeds abſolutely and 
entirely from our Will: and alſo, that this will is as unlimited 
in its Exerciſe as in its Obje&s, and conſequently that we might 
have any way, and at any time, as much Happineſs as we 
pleaſed, 1 by willing it; all which Propoſitions are as 
falſe as they are foreign to the Intention of our Author, who 
liſts only upon this, that the act of willing, like the exerciſe 
of al! our other Faculties, is in itſelf delightful to a certain 
Degree: This, when apply'd to an Object which is itſelf agree- 


able, 


B. 2. C. 21. Set. 69. 
E Gais de Theodice, p. 496, 462. 


XV. It muſt be confeſs'd chat ſome kind of ſtrug- The reſt 
le will be hereby excited in this Agent; but a of the Ap- 


— 
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theſe Appetites. Yer this Agent is oblig'd to have 
ſome regard to the Appetites, and not to diſturb 
them unneceſſarily, nor reſtrain them from a due 
en;oyment of their proper Objects. He that does 
this will bring upon himſelf uneaſineſs, and a need- 
leſs conteſt. Tho” therefore it be not at all proper 
that ſuch a Power ſhould be abſolutely determin'd 
by the natural Appetites, yet it is fit that they 
ſhould 'perſuade it, and that ſome regard be had to 
them in its Determinations. And this may be 
reckon'd its third Limitation. 
XVI. Ninthly, An Agent poſſeſs'd of ſuch 2 
Principle as this would be Self-aftive, and capable 
of being determin'd in its Operations by itſelf alone. 
Now there is ſometimes an abſolute neceſſity for it 
to be determin'd ; for when any thing is propoſed 
to 


NOTES. 


able, muſt add to the Pleaſure ariſing from it; when determin'd 
to a contrary one (both which kinds of Objects he always ſup- 
poſes) muſt deduct from the Pain; when to an indifferent one 
it muſt make that poſitively agreeable, by conferring ſo much 
abſolute and ſolid Happineſs, | 

But ſtill this exerciſe of the Will, and of conſequence the 
Pleaſure attending it, muſt in all finite Creatures be eſſentially 
and neceſſarily Anite, as well as the exerciſe of all their other 
Powers: and tho? it has no bounds as to the number and kind 
of its Objects, yet it muſt be limited as to its own Nature and 
the degree of its exerciſe, This appears to me eaſily conceiv- 
able, and Matter of experience. We find ourſelves generally 
able to turn our Thoughts to any Object indifferently, but 
does any Perſon from hence imagine that he can fix his 
thoughts upon any particular Object with an unlimited In- 
tenſeneſs, or think infinitely? granting the Word Intenſeneſs 
to be applicable here in any tolerable ſenſe : which will per- 
haps, upon Examination, appear very doubtful. However, it 
is evidently no good conſequence to infer, that becauſe I can 
will or chooſe a thing abſolutely and freely, therefore I can 
will it in infnitum. May I not as juſtly be ſaid to perceive ot 
undetſtand a thing in infnitum, becauſe I perceive or under 
and it at all? See Note N, 
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to be done immediately, it muſt neceſſarily either 
act or ſuſpend its action; one of them muſt neceſſa- 
rily be; but when either of them is done, the 
Power is determin'd by that very act; and no leſs 
force is requiſite to ſuſpend than to exert the act, as 
common Senſe and Experience may inform any 
one xv. A determination then about a _ once 
propos d to be done, is unavoidable; and ſince it 
can neither be determin'd by any Good or Evil 
pre-exiſtent in the Objects, nor by the natural 
Powers or Appetites, nor by their Objects; it 
muſt of neceſſity either continue undetermined, or 
elſe determine itſelf. But tho' it be naturally free 
from any determination, yet the Nature of the thing 
requires that it ſhould be determin'd on every par- 
ticular occaſion ; and ſince there is nothing exter- 
nal to do this, it remains that it determine itſelf. 
We ſhall call this Determination an Election; for 
35 It is naturally indifferent to many things, it will 
pleaſe itſelf in * one before another. 

XVII. Nor is it a proper Queſtion to ask, What Is deter- 
determines it to an Election? For if any ſuch thing min d by 
were ſuppos'd, it would not be indifferent; i. e. tis g f 
contrary to the Nature of this Agent that there ant? 
ſhould be any thing at all to determine it. In re- choſen be- 
lation to a paſſive Power*, which has a natural cauſe they 
and neceſſary connection with the Object, the Pleaſe him 
preſence of which determines it to act, we may bim he 
reaſonably enquire what that Good is which may cauſe they 
determine it to exert any particular action; but it are cho- 
is not ſo in an active Power, the very Nature of ſen. 
which is to makg an Object agreeable to itſelf, i. e. 
good, by its own proper act. For here the Good- 
nels of the Object does not precede the act of E- 
lection, ſo as to excite it, but Election makes tlie 


1 ; Good- 


dee Note 48. 
1 See Locke, Chap, 21. Sect. 2 
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Goodneſs in the Object; that is, the thing is agree- 
able becauſe choſen, and not choſen becauſe | 
able: We cannot therefore juſtly enquire after any 
other cauſe of Election than the Power itſelf. | 
Vet heis XVIII. If theſe things be true, you'll ſay, this 
_— _ Agent will be determin'd by Chance, and not by 
Chance, Reaſon ; but in reality here's no room for Chance, 
if by Chance be underſtood that which happens 
beſide the Intention of the Agent: for this v 
Election is the Intention of the Agent, and it is 
impoſſible that a Man ſhould intend beſide his In- 
tention. As for Reaſon, he that prefers a leſs Good 
io a greater, muſt be judg'd to act unreaſonably; 
but he that makes that a greater Cood by chooſing 
it, which before his choice had either no Good at 
all in it, or a leſs, he certainly chooſes with rea- 
ſon. You may urge that Contingency at leaſt is to 
be admitted; if by this you mean that this Agent 
does ſome things which are not at all neceſſary, I 
readily own ſuch a Contingency, for that is the very 
Liberty I would cſtabliſh. 
i; the true XIX. Tenthly, Tis evident that ſuch an Agent 
33 as this, if it be allow'd that there is ſuch an one, 
roy is the true Cauſe of his Actions, and that whatever 
he does may juſtly be imputed to him. A Power 
which is not Maſter of itſelf, but determin'd to act 
by ſome other, is in reality not the efficient Cauſe 
of its actions, but only the inſtrumental or occaſ- 
onal, (if we may uſe the term of ſome Philoſo- 
phers) for it fy be ſaid that the thing is done in 
it, or by it, rather than that it does t _ it- 
ſelf. No Perſon therefore imputes to himſelf, or 
eſteems himſelf the Cauſe of thoſe actions to which 
he believes himſelf to be neceſſarily determin d: It 
then any inconvenience ariſe from them, he will 
look upon it as a Misfortune, but not as a Crime; 
and whatever it be, he will refer it to the Deter- 


miner. Nor will he be angry with himſelf, = 
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leſs he be conſcious that it was in his power not 
to have done them: but he cannot be conſcious 
of this (except thro* ignorance and error) who is 
determin'd by another. For no others ought to be 
look'd upon as true Cauſes, but ſuch as are free. 
Thoſe that operate neceſſarily, are to be conceiv'd 
3 paſſive, and we muſt recur to ſome other which 
impoſes that neceſſity on them, till we arrive at one 
that is free, where we muſt ſtop. Since then the 
Agent endow'd with this power, is determin'd b 
himſelf and no other, and is free in his Operati- 
ons, we muſt acquieſce in him as a real Caule, and 
he ought to be eſteem'd the Author of whatever 
be does, well or ill. (O.) 


T 4 XX. 
NOTES. 


(0) Againſt this *tis objected that the quite contrary fol- 
lows. For to hit on a good action by a Motion abſolutely in- 
different and not in conſequence of ſome antecedent Good or 
Evil Qualities in the Agent is to fall on it blindly, by mere 
Chance, and ſo Fortune not the Agent is to be thanked or 
blamed, He rather is to be blamed or praiſed that owes his 
good or ill Actions to his antecedent good or ill Qualities. 

To which I anſwer, that this is to deny and diſpute againſt 
he Concluſion, without anſwering one word of the Premiſes, 
which are ſo plain and evident that I can't reckon the Argu- 
nent other than a Demonſtration ; whereas that which is op- 
poled to it is againſt the common Senſe of Mankind. 

For thoſe good or bad Qualities that oblige him to do a good 
or bad Action are either from himſelf, that is his choice; or 
proceed from outward Agents that produced them in him: if 
tom his own Choice, then it agrees with the Author's Opini- 
on; but if from ſome outward Agent, then it is plain the good 
cr Evil is to be imputed to that Agent only, 2nod eft cauſa 
Cauſe eff etiam Cauſa Cauſati. 

I can't better explain this than by an Example. Suppoſe I 
em in diſtreſs, aud there is one Man that by the Commands of 
tis Prince, by his own Intereſt, and Politic Conſiderations is 
oliged to relieve me, and is in ſuch Circumſtances that he 
cannot poſſibly avoid doing it; the other is under no manner 
et Obligation, may do it or let it alone, yet ſeeing my Miſ- 

; ortune 
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XX. Eleventhly, Tis manifeſt that ſuch an A. 
gent as this is capable of Happineſi. For that per- 
ſon muſt be happy who can always pleaſe him- 
ſelf, and this Agent can evidently do ſo. Fot 
ſince things are ſuppos'd to pleaſe him, not by 
ny neceſſity of Nature, hut by mere Election, 
and there 15 nothing which can compel him to 
chooſe this rather than another; tis plain that the 
Agent endow'd with this Power may always chooſe 
ſuch things as it can enjoy, and refuſe, 1. e. not 
deſire, or not chooſe choſe things which are im- 
offible ro be had. And from hence it appears of 

w great Importance it is, whether that agreeable- 
neſs by which things pleaſe the Appetites, be eſtab- 
liſhed by Nature, or effected by the Agent him- 
ſelf.” For if Good and Evil proceed from Nature 


NOTES. 


fortune he chooſes and pleaſes himſelf in doing me a good 
Office. Let any one of Senſe judge to which of theſe I owe 
the greateſt Obligation ; or if the World wou'd with Patience 
hear me excuſe my Ingratitude by ſaying, Sir, there was no 
Obligation on you to help me, you might have done it, or let 
it alone, therefore it was mere Chance, that determin'd you. 
Would not the Reply be naturally, the leſs Obligation was on 
him that relieved you, the greater your Obligation is to him 
for his kindneſs. If it be faid that the Relief proceeded from 
Compaſſion and goad Nature, which were antecedently in thy 
Benefactor, and therefore it was valuable: Suppoſe the Perſon 
that did this Office had always before been remarkable for 
cruelty and ill nature, ought the obliged Perſon to value the 
Kindneſs leſs ſor that? Quite contrary ; it was rather a greater 
Favour to him that it was ſmgular, But ſuppoſe it proceeded 
from a general Compaſſion and good Nature, that had nothing 
of Choice in them, ſo that the Perſon cou'd not help doing it3 
ought I not to thank him for it, and give him the Praiſes due 
ro the Action? 1 ought to praiſe and commend him for his uſe- 
fal Qualities, as I do the Sun : but if 1 were ſure.that there was 
nothing of choice in them, I had no more reaſon to thank him 
than the Tyrant whoſe impoſthume was cured by the Wound 
deſigned to kill him, had reaſgn to thank the Aſſailant. 
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and be inherent in Objects, ſo as to render them as» 
erceable or diſagreeable, antecedent to the EleQi- 
on, the Happineſs of this Agent will alſo depend 
upon them; and unleſs the whole Series of things 
be ſo order'd, that nothing can happen contrary 
to his Appetites, he muſt Pu ſhort of Happineſs. 
For his Appetites will be diſappointed, which is 
the very thing we call Unhappineſs. But if Ob- 
jects derive their a leneſs or diſagreeableneſs 

ſrom the Choice, tis clear that he who has his 
Choice may alway enjoy the thing choſen, (un- 

leſs he chooſe Impoſſibilities, &c.) and never have 
his Appetite fruſtrated, i. e. be always happy. Not 
thit all things are indifferent with reſpect to this 
Power, for it admits of ſome Limitations, as was 
obſerv'd, by chooſing beyond which it muſt ne. 

ceſlarily fl of Happineſs, e 


XXI. Twelſthly, It is to be obſerv'd that A- An imper- 
gents, whoſe Felicity depends upon the agreement fect un- 
of external Objects to their Appetites, ſtand in — 4p P 
need of a perfect and almoſt infinite Knowledge 2 ral 
to comprehend diſtinctly all the relations, habi- his happi- 
tudes, natures and conſequences of things; if they neſs, if he 
come ſhort of it, it is impoſſible but that they 22 8 
muſt often fall into pernicious Errors, and be diſ- — 
appointed of their Deſires, that is be often miſer- pofſibili- 
able: Hence anxiety and diſquiet of Mind muſt ties, and 
necellarily ariſe, and they would be agitated wich impoſſibi- 
continual doubts and uncertainty, left what they s 
chooſe ſhould not prove the belt. Theſe Agents * 
then were either to be created without a proſpect and dif 
of Futurity, or to be endow'd with a perfect greeable 
Underſtanding; if neither were done, they muſt to the 
of neceſſity be very miſerable; for we can ſcarce _ 
conceive a greater Miſery than to be held in ſuſ- ſult his 
penſe about Happineſs, and compell'd to chooſe Abilities. 
among Objects not ſufficiently known, in which 

never= 
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nevertheleſs a Miſtake would be attended with 
unavoidable Miſery. There's none but is ſufficient! 
apprehenſive how anxious, how ſolicitous, how mi- 
—_ it muſt be to hang in ſuch a doubt as this; bur 
if the agreeableneſs of things be ſuppoſed to d 
upon laber, a very PA uaderſtdug wi 
ſerve to direct this Agent, nor need he to com- 
prehend all the natures and habitudes of things: 
for if he do but diſtinguiſh poſſible things from 
impoſſible, thoſe things which are pleaſant to the 
Senſes from them that are unpleaſant, that which 
is agreeable to the Faculties from what is diſagree- 
able, and conſult his own Abilities. viz. how far 
his Power reaches; (all which are eaſily diſcover'd) 
he will know enough to make him happy. Nor 
is there need of long deliberation, whether any 
thing to be done be the very beſt; for if the 
Election be but made within theſe bounds, that 
will become beſt which is choſen, 


Tho' Li- XXII. He that enjoys the Principle of pleaſing 
berty himſelf in his Choice cannot reaſonably complain 


ee ” of Nature, tho' he have but a very imperfect Un- 
3 o. derſtanding; for there will always be Objects e. 


foundation 


— nag cet was ſaid before, to an Agent capable of being de- 


whoſe termin'd only by the convenience of external things, 


XXIII. 
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XXIII. All this ſeems to be coherent enough, Theſe 
dear enough, and eaſy to be underſtood, tho' ſome —_ are 
may look upon it as a little too ſubtle, It remains — 
that we enquire whether this be a mere Hypotheſis tho they 
without any Foundation in fact, or there is really may ap- 


ſuch a Principle to be found in Nature, ( 51.) pear to be 
a little too 
NOTES. * 


(51.) For an Explanation of our Author's Principle bf I- 
fifference, above what has been faid in Note 49. and will be 
enlarged on in Note 58. we ſhall only obſerve here, that moſt 
of the objections brought by the Author of the Philoſophical En- 
quiry, p. bo, Sc. are built upon the old blunder of confound- 
ing this Indifference as apply'd to the Mind, in reſpect of its 
Self-determining Powers of auilling or acting, with another, 
which is falſly referr'd to the paſſive Powers of Perception and 
Judgment. With reſpect to the former Faculties all things are 
yk indifferent or alike, that is, no one can properly af- 
fect, incline or move them more than another; with regard to 
the latter, moſt things are not indifferent, but neceſſarily pro- 
duce Pleaſure or Pain, are agreeable or diſagreeable, whether 
we chooſe them or not: Our Author is to be underſtood on! 


in relation to the former, in this and the following Sections, 
tio he often uſes general terms. | 


SUBSECT; 
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SUBSECT. iy. 


That there is an Agent who is pleas d with 
Objects only becauſe he chooſes them 


E have ſeen in the former SubſeRion, that 
| ſome things are adapted to the Appetites 
aby the conſtitution of Nature itſelf, and on that 
Sa account are good and agreeable to them; but that 
we may conceive a Power which can produce 
Goodneſs or Agreeableneſs in the things, by con- 
forming itſelf to them, or adapting them to it: 
hence things pleaſe this Agent, not becauſe they 
are good in themſelves, but become good becaule 
they are choſen. We have demonſtrated befor, 
how great a Perfection, and of what uſe ſuch 4 
Power would be, and that there is ſuch a Power in 
Nature appears from hence, viz. we muſt neceſſi- 
rily believe that God is inveſted with it. 

Becauſe II. For in the firſt place, nothing in the Crez- 
AC tion is either Good or Bad to him before his Elec- 
Ahe: tion, he has no Appetite to ratify with the En- 
good or joyment of things without him. He is therefore 
bad to abſolutely indifferent to all external things, and can 
one: neither receive benefit nor harm from any of them. 
JeQtion. What then ſhould determine his Will to act! 

Certainly nothing without him; therefore he de. 
termines himſelf, and creates to himſelf a kind of | 
Appetite by chooſing. For when the Choice 5 ; 
made, he will have as great attentiof and | 
to the effectual procuring of that which 4 ; 
Sts 5 | cholen 
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choſen, as if he were excited to this Endeavour by 
z mtural and neceſſary Appetite. And he will e- 
ſeem ſuch thin gs as tend to accompliſh theſe EleRis 
ons, Good; ſuch as obſtruct them, Evil. 


III. eee the 2 Will is — Cauſe of Becauſe 
Good in the Creatures, and upon it depend, bis own 
25 almoſt every one — 6 For created — 
Beings have all that they have from the Will of of Good- 
God; nor can they be any thing elſe than what neſs in the 
he willed. Tis plain then that all theſe agree and Creatures. 
are conformable to his Will, either efficient or per- 


1th 


that miſſive, and that their original Goodneſs is found- 
its ed in this Conformity. And fince all things pro- 
that ceed from one and the fame Will, which cannot 
that be contrary to itſelf, as it is reſtrain'd within its 
luce proper bounds by infinite Wiſdom, tis alſo cer- 
on ain that all things are conſiſtent with each other, 
it: that every thing contributes as much as poſſible 
bey to the preſervation of itſelf and the whole Sy- 
zule ſtem; which we muſt reckon their ſecondary Good- 
ore, neſi. All the Goodneſs then of the Creatures is 
ch 2 owing to the Divine Will, and dependent on it; 
rin for we cannot apprehend how they could be either 
eſſa- Good or Evil io themſelves, ſince they were no- 


thing at all antecedent to the act of the Divine 
”—_ Will: and they were as far from being good with 
lec- regard to God himſelf, till upon willing their E xiſt- 
Ko- ence he by that act of Election both conſtituted 
them Good in relation to him; and by an unity of 
Will made them agreeable ro one another. Tis 
evident that the Divine Will was accompanied in 
this, as in all other Caſes, by his Goodneſs and 
Wiſdom; but it proceeds immediately from his 
Will that things pleaſe God, i. e. are Good, For 
many things are not agreeable to his Goodneſs and 
Wildom purely becauſe he did not will them, and 
While he does not will any thing it cannot be —_ 
rom 
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From whence it a undeniably that his 
Will could not be a ind to EleQion by any 
Goodneſs in the Creatures. For before that E. 
lection, which is declared to be the Cauſe of Good. 
neſs in created Beings, nothing could be either 
Good or Bad; but when the Election is made, 
that only is Evil which obſtructs the execution of 
it, and that Good which promotes it. The Good- 
neſs of things is therefore to be derermin'd by their 
agreeableneſs ro the Divine Will, and not by 
the agreeableneſs or goodneſs of things. (P.) 
VI. 


NOTES: 


(D) The Objections here are iſt, that if this be true, before 
God determin'd to create the World he cou'd ſee nothing bet- 
ter in Virtue than in Vice, 

It were a ſufficient anſwer to this Objection to ſay there is 
no harm in it, if it were true; for we muſt conſider that God 
from all Eternity determin'd to create-the World, and there- 
fore there neither was any thing, nor can any thing be con- 
ccived before that Determination; and therefore he might al- 
ways ſee ſomething better in Virtue than Vice. 

But 2dly, We ought to remember that Virtue and Vice 2. 
riſe from the Congruity of Things created by God ; what is 
agreeable to a reaſonable Nature is Virtue, what is contrary 
Vice, and that there is no other Cauſe why one Nature is rea. 
fonable and another without Reaſon, but £ Will of God, and 
therefore Vice and Virtue muſt entirely depend on that Will. 
Ihe plain Reaſon of Mens miſtake in the Caſe is this: They 
firſt ſuppoſe God has willed that a Nature ſhould be reaſonable 
and then forgetting that this depends entirely on his Will, 
they ſuppoſe this Nature to be of itſelf, and then argue that 
the Congruity or Incongruity of things to it, cannot d 
on the Will of God, becauſe he can't make what is congruous 
to it incongrious ; that is in reality his Will can't be contrary 
to itſelf, | ; 

But 2dly, Tis objected, that this Opinion leaves no dif- 
ference between natural and poſitive Laws: for a poſitive 
Law is what depends on the Will of God; and according to 
this poſition. Natural Laws depend on the ſame, and fo thc 
diſtinction between them is taken away. | But 
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IV. Thirdly, We muſt not therefore attend to They are 


ſuch as declare that God chooſes things becauſe not to be 
th minded 
| > who de. 
Clare th at 
NOTE S. — ; 
Bit the anſwer to this is ſo eaſy, that tis a wonder any ſhou'd —— 


fumble at it. For it is _ that the Natures of things have Will of 
their Being from the Will of God, and whilſt that Will con- God: * 
tinues none can deſtroy them, and the Congruity of things to a 
theſe Natures reſults ſrom the Natures themſelves, and is in- 

cluded in the ſame act of Will, that gave the things a Being: 

ſo that as long as it pleaſes God to continue their Beings ſuch 

a3 he has made them, the Congruity and Incongruity of things 

neceſſarily remain and reſult from that act of Will, which made 

them what they are; inſomuch that the Divine Will muſt be 

contrary to itſelf, if it went about to ſeparate them (i. e. the 

Nature from the Congruity) and therefore theſe are join'd to- 
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Is 


ore gether by a Naturel Law. But when God by a new act of 
et · Will ſubſequent to the Being of any thing requires ſomething 
g to be done by it which was not included in that firſt act of 
e ls Will which gave it a Being, then that is ſaid to be enjoin'd by 
J a pofirrve Law; and as this was requir'd by an act ſubſequent 
ere · to the Being, ſo it may be again removed by another without 
on · deltroying the Being itſelf on which it is impoſed, or without 
al. any contrariety in God's Will. Hence Natural Laws are in- 
diſpenſible, and can't be abrogated, whilſt the Natures to 
2 which they belong continue; whereas the poſitive Laws are 
t is diſpenſible and may be repealed. | 
ary But 3dly, Tis urg'd that this opinion leads us ſtraight to | 
tes. Pyrrboniſin, and makes God not only free as to Virtue, ſa | 
and that he may make it either good or bad; but likewiſe to the = 
ill. truth or falſhood of Things, ſo that he may change their Na- 
hey ture and make three and three not to be ſix. | 
ble 'Twere a ſufficient anſwer to this, to ſay the Caſe is not 
ill, parallel; for the Goodneſs of Things is ſuppoſed to ariſe from 
that the Will of God, which is free; but the truth of them from | 
end his Intellect, which is a neceſſary Faculty; and therefore tho? 
ous the one might be arbitrary, yet the other cannot. But the | 
ary Truth is, Goodneſs is a conformity to the Will of God, and | 
T the reaſon that God can't will Evil is becauſe it is always con- | 
dit. trary to ſome other act of his Will, and his Will can't be con- 
ve trary to itſelf: and at the ſame rate, Truth is a conformity to 
z to his Intellect, and the Reaſon that a Propoſition is true, is be- 
the cauſe it is ſo conformable ; and ſince it is ſo, to ſuppoſe it not 


conformable is to ſuppoſe a contradiction. God in making or 
But con- 
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they are Good, as if Goodneſs and the 
Good which he perceives in Objects, could deter. 

Mine 


NOTES. 


conceiving fix, made and conceived three and three; and 
therefore to ſuppoſe that three and three do not make fix, is 
to ſuppoſe a Contradiction. Im effect it is fo ſay God conceives 
it wrong; and to fay that his Power can make if otherwiſe, is 
to ſay that his Power can falſify his Underſtanding, 

Theſe things are ſb eaſy that there can be no doubt about 
them, if Men will not be perverſe. 

But 4thly, Is not this to make the Eſence of things arbitra- 
#y, and fo fall in with ſome Carteſians ? I anſwer the Author 
is not concern'd with the opinions of Carteſiant, or any other, 
farther than he thinks them true. If by making the Eſſence of 
things arbitrary, be meant that God inſtead of making a Man, 
might have made a Stone, or planted the World with Muſh- 
rooms inſtead of Herbs and Trees; he verily believes he might, 
If you mean that when God has made a Man and planted the 
World with variety of vegetables, that the Man continuing 
What he is ſhou'd yet be a Stone, or the ſeveral. Plants con- 
tinuing in their variety ſhou'd all be Muſhrooms, this he thinb- 
impoſſible. For a Man is a Creature that is not a Stone, and 
therefore to ſay he is a Stone, or to make him one, is to make 
him no Man. Six is a Number conſiſting of three and three, 
and to ſay that a Number doth not conſiſt of three and three is 
to ſay that it is not ſix, Man is a Creature obliged to be juſt, 
c. by the very Conſtitution of his Nature, and to fay that 
he is not obliged to be ſo, is to ſay that he is not a Man. 
it be aſk'd, can't God will him to do ſuch things as we 
reckon unjuſt, &c? I anſwer he may, but it muſt be by mak- 
ing him ſomething elſe, by cauſing him to ceaſe to be a Man; 
Mm ſhort by taking away his Nature from him, and then nei- 
ther the notion of Manhood, nor Injuſtice will belong to him. 
The material acts that we call unjuſt might ſtill be perſorm d 
by him, but the formal Reaſon of injuſtice would ceaſe, be- 
cauſe that ariſes from the acts, not as conſider'd in themſelves, 
hut as they proceed from a Nature to which they are unſuitable, 

Thus a Man that owes me no Money may give me 1000ʃ. 
but can't be ſaid to pay me a Debt, becauſe the paying a 
ſuppoſes that he owes it; and therefore tho' a Debtor, and one 
that owes nothing may each give me 1000l. yet they differ in 
this, that the one is Payment of a Debt, the other a free Gift. 
And ſo it is in all thoſe Actions that we call unjuſt, Gay 
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mine his Will x. If the Matter had ſtood thus, 
it does not ſeem poſſible for the World to on 
n 


NOTE Ss. 


they are done by a Man, they are Crimes, becauſe againſt his 
Nature; but when another Creature that has not Reaſon does 
them, they can't be call'd unjuſt, c. For Example, if a 
Man kills one that no ways injures him, and roſts and eats him, 
he commits Murder, and is guilty of an horid Immorality ; but 
ita Lyon unprovoked kill and eat a Man it is no Crime or Wick- 
edneſs in him. But in as much as Men in their way of think- 
ing repreſent to themſelves a Nature with all its Parts and Pro- 
perties, and find that they can't remove any of them from that 
Nature, they conclude that the Natures of created Beings are 
what they are independently on the Will of God ; forgetting 
in the wid time that it is only the Divine Will that gave or 
can give a Being to any Creature with certain Parts and Pro- 
pertics, and that inſtead of that Creature he cou'd make ano- 
ther without them all, that ſhould have quite different parts and 
attributes. Tis therefore * from his Will that Creatures 
are what they are; but that Will having given them a Being, 
or being conceived to have given it, no part or property be- 
longing to them can even in thought be taken from them: and 
this ſeems to me a full account of the certainty of thoſe things 
we call Eternal Truths f. 
Ihe inſiſted the longer on this Point becauſe I ſee ſome 
indifferent Perſons as to the main Diſpute have thought the 
Author miſtaken in his aſſerting the Goodneſs of things to de- 
pend immediately on the Will of God. Let me add farther, 
hat the Author does not ſay that the Goodneſs of Things de- 
pends ſo/ely on God's Will; but that his Wiſdom and Power 
are likewiſe concern'd in them: we muſt not ſeparate God's 
Will from theſe attributes; on the contrary his Will is limi- 
ted by the one and executed by the other. x 
ut 


This Notion is advanc'd by Dr. Clarke in his Demonſtra- 
en of the Divins Attributes, Prop. 12. and afterwards explain- 
ed. as far as it ſeems capable of Explanation, in his Ewidences 
if Natural and Reveal'd Religion, Prop. 1. The ſame is infiſted 
on by Leibnitz, Grotius, Ruſt, Mr. Chubb, and many others. 
wing enquired a little into it already in Ri. See more in 
Note 52. 


ee the Impartial Enqniry, p. 50: fr. 
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been made at all. For they who acknowledge God 
to be the Author of it, confeſs alſo, that coy 
a 


NOTES. 


But laſtly it is urged that according to theſe Principles Vir- 
tues are not good antecedently to God's Choice, and would 
not be good if God did not chooſe them, nay if he choſe Vices 
in their ſtead, they would be good bath morally and phyfical- 
ly. For Obedience to God is Good, and if God had com- 
manded Vice it would have been Man's Duty to obey him; 
and perhaps Goodneſs might this way have been as effectually 
brought into the World, as by thoſe Virtues that ariſe from 
the exigence of our Nature, as God has now framed it. And 
from hence they infer that God is as free to make his ſecond 
Choice, as we conceive him to be in making his firf. 

But to all this I anſwer, 1ſt, I acknowledge that antecedent- 
ly to God's Choice there can be nothing good or bad, becauſe 
there can't be any thing at all: the very moment we conceivea 
thing to be, we muſt conceive and ſuppoſe that God wills it 
to be what it is, and that he wills it ſhould by its Nature and 
Conſtitution have certain parts and properties, and that as long 
as the thing continues what it is, God's Will continues allo to 
preſerve it ſo: to ſuppoſe therefore that he Wills at the fame 
time it ſhou'd be without thoſe parts and properties, is plainly 
to ſuppoſe two contradictory Wills in God. Now an Oblige- 
tion to Virtue is a Property neceſſarily reſulting from the Na- 
ture of Man, and therefore to ſuppoſe God to command him 
not to be virtuous when he has given him ſuch a Nature, isa 
Contradiction, 

If any would in earneſt ſhew that the Goodneſs of Things 
doth not depend upon the Will of God, the true way of do- 
ing it is to give an inſtance of ſomething that is good, which 
doth not ſuppoſe an a& of God's Will, or an Example of 
ſomething Evil, that is not manifeſtly contrary to ſome act 
of it, 

In ſhort, the Congruity of thipgs is their Goodneſs, and 
that Congruity ariſes from their Natures, and they have thoſe 
Natures from the Will of God, and thoſe Natures muſt have a 
Congruity becauſe they proceed from one Will, which cannot 
be contrary to itſelf, becauſe it is conducted by infinite Wiſdom. 
All this is ſufficiently laid down in the Book, and for any one 
to urge theſe Conſequences, and take no Notice of the Soluti- 
ons given them mult either proceed from not having rea 
Book, or a worle Reaſon, which I am unwilling to believe. 
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zbſolutely and completely happy in himſelf, and 
does not ſtand in the leaſt need of other things. 
Now it is inconceivable how external things can 
be of uſe ro God, who comprehends in himſelf all 
things which tend to perfect Happineſs, He muſt 
of neceſſity therefore be indifferent to all external 


i Objects, nor can any reaſon be aſſign'd, with 
14 regard to the things themſelves, why he ſhould 
1 prefer one to another. Tis plain that things are 
"4 made by God with Goodneſs, that is, with a cer- 
n; tain congruity to his own Nature; but they are 
ly ſo far from being made on account of any agree- 
7 _ —_— to the _ Will, thar, on 

the contrary, they are neceſſarily agreeable and 
F pleaſant hd — are made by bi ſree Choice. 
t For ſince they are nothing in themſelves, they 
ſe muſt of neceſſity have both their Exiſtence and 
J. their bleneſs from that Will, from which 
* they ſolely proceed; and it is impoſſible but that 
8 they ſhould be conformable to the Will which ef- 
to tected them: For God, by willing, makes thoſe 
v things pleaſing to him which were before indif- 
. ſerent. 


V. Unleſs therefore we attribute to him ſuch a If he had 
Power as has been deſcribed (namely, an ability et Po- 


to pleaſe himſelf, by determining himſelf to action, — + mag 


gy without any other regard had to the Quality of ſelf in 

: the Object, than that it is poſſible) it ſeems im- Election, 
% poſlible that ever he ſhould begin to effect any he could 
A thing without himſelf. For, as far as we can a — 


prehend, there can be no reaſon aſſign'd why he any thing. 


- ſhould create any thing at all *, why a World, 
| why the preſent, why at that particular time when 
fe it was created, why not before or after, why in 
n. this and no other Form : he receiv'd no advan- 
bf U 2 tage 
x i e. No reaſon drawn from the Nature of the thing to be 


Ceated. See the tay following Notes. 
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tage or diſadvantage from theſe, no benefit or harm; 
in ſhort, nothing that could move him to choofe 
one before another. Except therefore we attri- 
bute to God an active power of determining him 
ſelf in indifferent Matters, upon every particu- 
lar Occaſion, and of pleaſing himſelf in that De. 
termination according to his Choice; he would do 
nothing at all, he would be for ever indolent in 
regard to all external things, and the World could 
not poſſibly have been made, ſince no - reaſon 
could be imagin'd, why a God abſolutely perfect 
in himſelf, and abſolutely happy, ſhould create any 
thing without himſelf. (O.) 

VI. 


NOTES. 


” (2.) To this it is objected, that the Underſtanding of God 
contains Ideas of all Things poſſible, by means whereof all 
Things are eminently in him. That theſe Tdeas repreſent all 
the Good and Evil, the Perfections, Imperſections, Order and 
Diſorder, the Agreements and Diſagreements that are poſüble, 
and his ſuperabundant Goodnels makes him chooſe the molt 
advantageous : Now .theſe Ideas are independent of the Will 
of God, and therefore the Perfection or Imperſection that they 
repreſent in Things is antecedent to any act of his Will, at leaſt 
in Ordine Natura, tho' not of time: v. g. Is it not rather frem 
the Nature of Numbers than the Will of God, that one Num- 
ber is capable of receiving more Diviſions than another? And 
can any think that the Pains and Inconveniencies that atterd 
ſenſitive Creatures, eipecially the Happineſs or Miſery of in- 
telligent Beings, are indifferent to God? And yet tis pretend- 
ed that the Hypotheſis of God's Will being the cauſe of Good- 
neſs in the Creature muſt infer all theſe Abſurdities. 


2dly, Tis urged that God acts for an end, that it is tre. 
he has no need ot the Creatures, but yet his Goodneſs induced 
him to create them, and therefore there was a reaſon prior to 
his Will: that it 1s neither by accident nor without a cauſe that 
lie produced them, nor was it of neceſſity, but he was induced 
to it by Inclination, and his Inclination always leads him to 
the beſt. He was not indifferent therefore to create or not 
create the World, and yet Creation is a free act, 


Laſtly - 
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VI. Fourthly, If we ſuppoſe that there was a If he were 
reaſon, and that God was moved by it to produce mord b 


he Good- 
U 3 external nag 2s 
a things to 
NOTES. create the 
World, he 
Laſtly that God is infinitely wiſe, good and powerful, and Would be 


xs his Wiſdom ſhewed him what was beſt, ſo his Goodneſs ob- 2 babe 
liged him to chooſe, and his Power enabled him to execute J Agent. 
his Will: and in as much as infinite Worlds are poſſible, a- 

mongſt all theſe his Wiſdom diſcovered to him which was beſt, 

and his Goodneſs muſt oblige him to will it. 

Theſe are the Objections that ſeem of greateſt force, and I 
have given them all the Advantage with which I find them 
propoſed. In anſwer to them I obſerve, 

iſt, as to what is ſaid of the Underſtanding of God, that 
Ideas of all things poſſible are in it, 'tis plain that all Argu- 
ments drawn from the Manner of God's Underſtanding things 
muſt be inconcluſive, becauſe we are utterly ignorant whether 
he Underſtands by Ideas or not. 2dly, becauſe our conceiv- 
ing God to act this way is only taken from our way of acting, 
which we aſcribe to the Deity by Analogy and Proportion, as 
we do our Virtues and Paſſions, becaule we have no better 
way of conceiving the Principles of his acting: which method 
nevertheleſs will run us into many Difficulties and Miſtakes, 
But of this I have ſpoke more fully in the Sermon annex'd. 

2dly, the whole ſtrength of the Argument depends on this 
that God's Underſtanding repreſents to him among infinite 
ways in which things may done, which is the beſt, and his 
Goodneſs obliges him to what is ſo. Now if this reaſoning 
hold, and amongſt infinite Schemes there is only one beſt, I do 
not ſee how it is poſſible to avoid making God a neceſſary A- 
gent. For in a chain of Cauſes, where every Link is neceſſa- 
ly and infallibly connected, the whole muſt likewiſe be ne- 
cellary. If then there be but one beſt in Nature, and if God 
neceſſarily and infallibly knows that beſt, and his goodneſs 

obliges him neceſſarily to chooſe it, I think the Caſe is plain, 
all his Actions are link'd and tyed together by a fatal and in- 

fallible neceſſity. | | 
Azainſt this therefore I lay down the following Pofitions, 
iſt, That there is no Creature or Syſtem of Creatures ſo good 
but that a better is poſſible, and conſequently there is none ab- 
folutely belt. There is indeed a belt of Beings, wiz. God 
but there can be no beſt of Creatures. To prove this, we need 
only conſider that there is an infinite diſtance between God and 
his Creatures, and how perfect ſoever we conceive any Crea- 
1 ture 
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external things, tis manifcſt, that according to 
this all things will proceed from him — 


For 
NOTE &S 


rure or Syſtem of Creatures, vet the diſtance between that 
and God is not leſſen'd, but ſtill continues infinite; and there- 
fore except we can imagine a laſt in infinity, there neither is 
nor can be any ſtop. Hence it follows that the Nature of God 
and his Omnipotence is ſuch that whatever Number of Crea- 
- tures he has made he may ſtill make more, and how ſoever 
good or perfect, he may ſtill make others better and more per- 
fect. And ſince in this Caſe whatever he was pleaſed to create 
was ſtill infinitely ſhort in goodneſs and perfection of what he 
could create, 'tis plain his Underſtanding cou'd put no limits 
to his Power, nor dire& him whether he ſhould create this 
Syſtem or another, whatever he choſe being ,infinitely ſhort 
of what he might have done ; he cou'd never have pleaſed him- 
ſelf in this method or determin'd what World he ſhou'd have 
made, and conſequently there cou'd never have been any 
World at all. For if only the beſt determine him, and there 
be no beſt, as appears; then tis impoſſible he ſhou'd ever be 
determin'd. | 

This was in effect the Argument made uſe of in the Book * 
to prove that there was properly Free- will in God, that is 2 
Power to pleaſe himſelf by chooſing one thing before another, 
where the things were perfectly indifferent to him, Accord- 
ing to which Principle, if it be allow'd, tho' there be no beſt 
in Nature antecedent to the Will of God, yet by choofing one 
thing before another he will make that the beſt to him, becauſe 
his own choice will pleaſe him beſt. 

But here I muſt obſerve that moſt of this Diſpute, and the 
Embaraſment of Men's Underſtandings about it, ſeems to pro- 
eved from their taking theſe words, gead, better and be for 
abſolute Qualities inherent in the nature of Things; whereas 
in Truth they are only Relations ariſing from certain Appetites. 
Fhey have indeed a foundation, as all Relations have, in ſome- 
thing abſolute, and denote the thing in which they are found- 
ed; but yet they themſelves imply nothing morę than a Rela- 
tion of Congruity between ſome Appetite and its Objects, 3s 
appears from hence, that the ſame Objet when _ 22 
— to which it has a Congruity is good, and vice p 


The Earth and Air to jerroſtgial Animals are pot X 
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For he that is derermin'd ab extra to do any thing, 
a&s by neceſſity; he is paſſive, and muſt neceſſa- 


U4 rily 
NOTES. 


ments, and neceſſary to their Preſervation; the Water is bad, 
which yet affords the beſt receptable for Fiſnes. The nature 
of the Earth, Air and Water continue the ſame; and ſhall 
God be ſaid, to have made ſomething ill, when he made the 
Water pernicious to Men, the Air to Fiſhes? And this alſo 
ſhews the natural and unavoidable neceſſity of Evil in the 
World; becauſe all Creatures being imperfe&t and limited. 
they muſt likewiſe have limited and different Appetites, and 
conſequently proper and peculiar Obje&s ſuited to their ſeve- 
ral Appetites: when therefore the Object proper to one Ap- 

tite happens to be apply'd to the contrary, It is impoſſible 
— it ſhould be incongruous to it, that is Evil. Nor is it 
poſſible in a World, where all Things are and muſt neceſſa? 
rily be in a continual flux, and every Animal changing its 
Situation as it is in the material World, but ſach — 
tion of Objects to Appetites ſnould happen; and therefore E- 
vils are neceſſary in it, and either God muſt have made no 
ſuch World, or permitted ſome ſuch Evils in it. There is no 
way of conceiving how the preſent World cou'd have been 
better'd, but either by * more Creatures, or 2dly, more 
variety, or 3dly, giving the Creatures that are made more and 
ſtronger Appetites: for the good and ſatisfaction of a Creature 
is always proportionable to the ſtrength of the Appetite, with 
which it enjoys its Object. But it plainly appears that in any 
of thele three ways as there may be more good, fo there will 
be more Evil in the World : For Creatures being multiplied, 
the neceſſity of claſhing of Appetites, and the hazard of Miſ- 
application of Objects will be the greater; and the greater va - 


riety, ſtill the greater Danger and Difficulty to avoid diſagree- 
. ben and the hexins always ts dad aamindls; os the 
greater the Crowd, the harder it is to meat one's Friends: 
And laſtly, the enereaſing the Appetites cou'd no ways contri- 
bute to the ſure diſcovery of proper Objects ; the Diſappoint- 
ment would be the more intolerable, the more vigorous we 
conceive the Appetite; and the greater number of Appetites, 
more liable would they be to continual - Diſappointment, 
tto return As there is no beft in Nature, or in the Divine 
Intelle antecedent to the Divine Will, which can be ſuppoſ- 
ed to determine that Will to ereate one World rather than a- 


nother: { in the ſecond Place, there is no World fo * 
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rily both do and ſuffer, not what he himſelf, but 
what the determining Cauſe has effected in him: 
But 


NOTES. 


but infinite Worlds may be conceived poſſible in all reſpects as 
good as it. Good then being relative to Appetite, that is to be 
reckon'd the beſt Creature by us, which has the ſtrongeſt Appe- 
tites and the ſureſt means of ſatisfying them. And tho' the 
ſubſtance in Creatures is chiefly to be regarded as contributing 
to their Perfection, yet we have no way of meaſuring the Per- 
fection of the ſeveral Subſtances but by their Qualities, that is 
by their Appetites, whereby they become ſenſible of Good and 
Evil, and by their Powers, whereby they are able to procure 
thoſe Objects whence they receive that Senſe of things which 
makes them happy. 

"Tis plain therefore that whatever Syſtem we ſuppoſe in Na- 
ture, God might have made another equal to it, his infinite 
Wiſdom and Power being ablc to make other Creatures 
in every reſpect to any we know, and to give them equal or 
ſtronger Appetites, and as certain or more certain ways of {a- 
tisfying them. We ſee in many Caſes that very different means 
will anſwer the ſame End. For Example, a certain Number 
of regular Pyramids will fill a Space, and yet irregular ones 
will do it as well, if what we take from the one be added to 
another; and the ſame thing may be done by Bodies of the 
moſt irregular and different Figures in the ſame manner: and 
therefore we may very well conceive that the anſwering of 
Appetites, which is all the natural Good that is in the World, 
may as well be obtained in another Syſtem as in this, if we do 
but ſuppoſe that where their Appetites are chang'd, the Ob- 
jects are alſo ſuited to them, and an equal Agreeableneſs a- 
mong the Parts of the whole introduced; and in an infinite 


- Number of poſſible Worlds I do not fee why this may not be 


done in infinite Ways by infinite Power and Wiſdom. ; 
Tf then it be acknowledged that there might have been in- 
finite other Worlds, or even but one, equal to this in all re- 
ſpects as to goodneſs, there cou'd be no Obligation in Nature 
on God to create one rather than the other, and therefore no- 
thing cou'd make one more agreeable to him, that is better, 
than another but his Choice. We muſt either own that there 
cou'd be no ſuch World at all, or that God muſt for ever de- 
liberate which of the poſſible Worlds he ſhould chooſe ; or elſe 


his Determination muſt proceed from his own arbitrary * 
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But this Goodneſs (which is ſuppoſed to be in 
things antecedent to the Divine Election, and to 
| determine 


NOTES. 


and he muſt be allow'd the Liberty to pleaſe himſelf by 
chooſing. 

In ſhort, it is eaſy to ſee that Men who propoſe ſuch Schemes 
wou'd drive all Liberty out of the World, and pin down God 
in all his Actions to a fatal neceſſity. They allow no Cauſe 
but what is neceſſarily either Agent or Patient, which if it be 
to allow a God, 'tis ſuch an one as is a mere Machine, and 
can neither help himſelf nor his Adorers. *Tis plain if this 
were ſo there could be no ſuch thing as moral Good or Evil 
in the World, the very Eſſence and Idea of it is loſt, and we 
ſhould be no more obliged to a God that acts neceſſarily for the 
good we receive from him, than we are to the Sun for the be- 
nefit of its Light and Heat. he 

I know 'tis urged that where there is no external motive to 
determine the Will, there only Chance muſt do it, which is to 
admit an effect without a Cauſe. I anſwer, that it is the Nature 
of a free Agent to be the Cauſe of its own Actions, without 
being impell'd by any thing without itſelf. The chooſing a 
thing gives it the goodneſs to this Being, and it chooſes a 
thing, not becauſe it was antecedently an Object apt to pleaſe 
it, but becauſe it intends to make it ſo, When it is objected 
that ſuch an Agent chooſes without reaſon, I anſwer, itſelf is 
the reaſon to itſelf of its acting; that is, it acts to exertiſe its 
Faculties, the exerciſe of which cauſes the ſenſe of Pleaſure ; 
and where there are ſeveral ways of exerciſing its Faculties 
and all indifferent, to ſhow the Dominion over its own Actions, 
that is its Liberty, it takes the way it chooſes ; nor is it rea- 
ſonable to expect it ſhould lie idle till it find a Reaſon why it 
ſhould a& one way rather than another, when in truth there is 
no ſuch Reaſon, the Objects being to the Agent abſolutely in- 
Ciſferent ; and therefore amongſt infinite poſſible Worlds, there 
Was no Reaſon poſſible or imaginable to determine God to 
make this rather than any other, beſide his Will ; he choſe it, 
and therefore it pleaſes him, and he may deſtroy it when he 
vill, and that will likewiſe pleaſe him. 

Hit be aſſod, is there then nothing Good or Evil in reſpe& 
of (50d? I anſwer there is, wiz. the acts of his own Will; 
they pleaſe him, and whilſt that Will continues, every thing 
hich croſſes it, or tends that way, is Evil or diſpleaſing to 
"mn. Thus it is his Will that we ſhould have Freedom of 


choice. 
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determine it) is ſomewhat External, with regard 
to the Will of God; if therefore that be the Cauſe 
which determines the Election, it follows that 
the act of Election and every thing that depend; 
upon it is neceſſary. 

VII. Bur if things be good and agreeable to 
God for this only reaſon becauſe he has choſen to 
make them ſo, he himſelf will be at liberty, his 
whole Work will be free. The World will be 
made not of neceſſity, but choice ; nor will it be 
impoſſible to be effected, tho' it be in itſelf un- 
profitable to the Deity, for he will have a com- 
placency in his own Choice. And from hence it 
ſufficiently appears of how great Importance it is, 
that all the Goodneſs of the Creatures ſhould de- 
pend on the Divine Election, and not that upon 
the Goodneſs of them; for ſo we may conctive 
Fate to be taken away and Liberty eſtabliſh'd. 

VIII. Fifthly, If he expected no be 
you'll ſay, from the Objects of his Choice, why 
ſhould he chooſe them? Is it not more probable 
that he ſhould do nothing at all, than buſy him- 


ſelf in things that are like to be of no benefit? ! 
anſwer, 


NOTES. 


choice in many things; and he has ſet certain limits to our 
Choice to prevent our hurting ourſelves or others by chooſing 
amiſs. Therefore it would be contrary to our Nature to take 
away the uſe of Free- will from us; and fine it is his will to 
give us ſuch a Nature, 'tis likewiſe his will to continue thc 
uſe of our Freedom : It would likewiſe be contrary to the Will 
of God for us to uſe our Freedom to miſchieve ourſelves or & 
thers, and therefore we conceive that every one who thus 
uſes his Fredom incurs the diſpleaſure of God. : 

But then 'tis plain that in all acts which we conceive to be 


pleafing or diſpleaſing to the Deity, we derive the Reaſon of 


their being ſo from the Conſideration of their agreeablenels ot 
oppoſition to his Will : and we derive the Knowledge of that 


will from nothing but the Manifeſtation God has made = . 


* 
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1 anſwer, That it is no more trouble to him to 
will things than not to will them; and hence it 
comes to paſs that when he wills them, they exiſt; 
when he retracts that Will, they drop into nothing. 
Which reaſon, as it * an indifference of 
things in reſpect of God, ſo it aſſerts his Liberty 
to produce or not produce them, and proves thar 
that will be agreeable to him which he ſhall chooſe. 
But we have a better yet at hand, viz. that God 
choſe to create external things that there might 
be ſomething for him to delight in without him- 
ſelf, For every one receives Satisfaction from the 
Exerciſe of his Powers and Faculties. (52.) Now 


NOTES. 


either by the Nature that he has been pleaſed to give the Crea · 
tures, or elſe by Revelation. So that after all, we have no 
meaſure of Good or Evil, but the Will of God. 

(52.) This reaſon is very conſiſtent with what our Author 
had deliver'd in C. 1. f. 3. par. 9, 10. where he aſſerted that 
the end and intent of God in creating the World, was to exer- 
ciſe his ſeveral Attributes, or (which is the ſame thing) to 
communicate his Perfections to ſome other Beings : which 
Exerciſe or Communication could proceed from no other Cauſe 
beſide his own free Choice; and therefore he muſt be abſolutely 
and phyſically indifferent to it, in the ſame reſpect as Man was 
ſhewn to be indifferent towards any Action“ only with this 
diſparity, that Man, as a weak imperfe& Agent, may eaſily be 
1magin'd to will abſurdities or Contradictions, but God cannot 
be ſuppoſed to will or act either inconſiſtently with his Nature 
and Perfections, or with any former Volition (as our Author 
obſerves in the 12th and following Paragraphs) and conſe- 
quently cannot be ſaid to be indifferent to ſuch things (a3 ſome 


| ave miſunderſtood our Author) any more than he is indif- 


terent towards being what he is. Leibnitz urges farther + 
that it could not be in any ſenſe indiffergnt to God whether he 
created external things or not, ſince his Goodneſs was the Cauſe 
(according to our Author himſelf in the place above cited) 
*lickdetermin'd him to the Creatigh, But what do we mean 


by 


See Note 45, and 49, and Ode. Theol, Nat. Þ 246. 
1 Remargques, p. 473. f | 
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God is inveſted with infinite Power, which hea 
exerciſe innumerable Ways; not all at once indeed, 


for 
NOTES. 


by his Goodneſs here? Is it any thing more than an intent to 
exerciſe his Attributes, or an Inclination to communicate his 
Happineſs or Perfection? And is not this the very Determins- 
tion or Election we are ſpeaking of? To ſay then that God 
is determin'd by his Goodneſs, is ſaying that he determines 
bimſelf; that he does a thing becauſe he is inclined to do it; 
tis aſſigning his bare Will and Inclination for a Cauſe of his 
Action; which is no more than we contend for. Where 
they that would oppoſe us ſhould aſſign a Cauſe for that Will 
or Inclination itſelf, and ſhew a natural neceſſity for the open- 
tion of the Divine Attributes (for a moral one is nothing to the 
preſent Queſtion) a ſtrict phyſical connection between the Ex. 
iſtence of certain natural Perfections in the Deity and their Ex- 
erciſe on outward Objects. But if God had no other reaſon 
for the creation of any thing beſide his own Goodneſs, he wa 
perfectly free and naturally indifferent, to create or not create 
that thing; and if he will'd, or was inclin'd to exert his Per- 
feftions thus freely, he mult be as free and indifferent till in 
the actual Exerciſe of them. Nor will it from hence follow (5 
Leibnitz objects) that there is ſuch an abſolute Indifference in 
the Deity as muſt make him regardleſs whether the World were 
well or ill made; Mankind happy or miſerable, &c. For if 
the Communication of Happineſs be the ſole end of his acting, 
whenever he does act he muſt propoſe that End, and the Exer- 
ciſe of his ſeveral Attributes will lead dire&ly to it. Know- 
ledge, Power and Freedom are Perfections, i. e. the Foundation 
of Happineſs to the Being poſleſs'd of them, and therefore when 
communicated to other Beings they muſt produce that Happ! 
neſs, which is founded in and naturally reſults from them: to 
ſuppoſe the contrary, is the ſame abſurdity as to ſuppoſe that 
Knowledge may produce Ignorance, Power, Weaknels or 
Freedom, Neceſſity. The Communication of theſe At- 
tributes then, or the Exerciſe of theſe Perſections united, will 
conſtitute a wiſe, good and holy Providence purſuing a 

end by fit and proper Means. All which is included (as our 
Author ſays) in the very fi A# of the Deity, or rather in 
his Will to act at all; and to ſuppoſe him to will or act in au 
reſpect contrary to this, is ſuppoſing him to will and ac̃t againſt 
his own Nature, and in contradiction to himſelf; or, which 
is the ſame, imagining an Effect to be quite different mw 


fo(s- 
* 
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(for all are not conſiſtent with each other) but 


ſuch as are conſiſtent are for the moſt part indiffe- 


rent 
NOTES. 
or contrary to its Cauſe, The Moral Perfections of the Deity 


are therefore immediate conſequences, or rather the genuine 
Exerciſe, of his natural ones. And thus, I think, it may be 
ſhewn how all the actions of the Deity muſt certainly be Good, 
Wiſe, &c. without recurring to any ſuch Fitneſſes or Relations 
of things as are by ſome unaccountably ſuppoſed to be antece- 
dint and abſolutely neceſſary to the determination of the Will 
of God himſelf. | | | 
But don't we, when we ſpeak of God's chooſing fit and pro- 
per means, evidently ſuppoſe that ſome things are in them- 
ſelves good and eligible, and vice verſa, even before any deter- 
mination of the Deity about them? Where is the room for 
Wiſdom and Preference in God, if all things be alike and in- 
different to him? 1 anſwer, firſt, If by things being in them- 
ſelves Evil, &c. be only meant, that ſome particular ways of 
acting may be males which would, if the Deity could be 
ſuppoſed to will them, be neceſſarily and eſſentially oppoſite, 
and hare a tendency directly contrary, to his preſent method 
of acting: we grant that ſome ſuch things may be imagin'd: 
but then it will be an abſurd and impoſſible ſuppoſition that 
God ſhould ever will them, as he has already will'd the con- 


r; and therefore, in regard to him, they mult ſtill be only 


\maginary. Nay, they would be ſo far from being indepen- 
dent of, or antecedent to the Will of God in any ſenſe, that 
the very Eſſence and Idea of them would proceed entirely 
rom, and pre-ſuppoſe its Determination; fince we can only 


conceive any Relations or Conſequences of things to be Good- 


or Evil, fo far as they are conſiſtent with, or contrary to the 
preſent Syſtem pre citabliſh'd by the Will of God. I anſwer 
u the ſecond place, that the primary Intent of the Creator be 
ing, as was ſhewn above, to communicate his Perfections to 
various Creatures (to which communication he was neverthe- 
leſs abſolutely free and indifferent, and therefore could be de- 
termin d to it by no external Cauſe) while that Intent conti- 
nues, the &. conſequence of it is, that Creatures be ſo 
made and conſtituted as to attain that End, and endow'd with 
ſuch Powers as will make them reſemble him as much as poſ- 
ible in their ſeveral States and Orders. All this is only pro- 
caung the fame Volition, or continuing to communicate Him- 
and what we mean by chooſing At and proper means on 
nl, 
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rent, nor is there any reaſon why he ſhould 


one before another , it muſt therefore be his 
Own 


NOTE S. 


this, is only, that he is not a blind and unintelligent A 

but conſcious of his own Nature and Operations, and ther- 
fore able to act in a certain determinate manner. Now ſuch 
determinate Action mult produce a regular Syſtem, the ſeveril 
Parts whereof will be related to and connected with each o- 
ther, and by a mutual dependency render'd ſubſervient to th: 
Good and Perfection of the whole. Tho' this whole Syſten 
might at firſt perhaps be indifferent to the Agent in regard t» 
ſeveral other Syſtems equally poſſible, and which might have 
been made equally perfect in its ſtead *®. It is not then a 
Leibnitx argues F the natural and neceſſary goodneſs of ſome 
particular things repreſented by the Divine Ideas which deter- 
mines God to prefer them to all others, if underſtood of his 


ff act of —— them; but 'tis his own free arbitrary 


oice, which among many equal poſſibilities, makes ſome 
things actually good, and determines them into Exiſtence. 
When theſe are once ſuppoſed to exiſt, every thing or action 
becomes good which tends to their Happineſs and Preſervation. 
Hence allo in reſpect to as certain conſequences and relation 
ariſe, which, by the very frame of our Nature and Confiits 
tion, we are directed to approve, and obliged to purſue, if 
we expect to be happy. And thus all moral Obligation is ul- 
timately referr'd to the Will of God, which ſeems to be the 
only ſure and adequate foundation of it, and from which | 
think it may be deduced with much more clearneſs and con. 
ſiſtency than from that Hypothetical Neceſſity of the Relations 
of things, which evidently pre-ſuppoſes, as was obſerv'd be- 
fore, and is itſelf only founded on the Will of God f. 

Give me leave to add here, that their Argument ſeems tobe 
of very little force againſt our Author, who urge, that if al 


Good and Evil depend upon the Arbitrary Will of God, then 
1 


, Tnflances of this Indifference may be ſeen in our Author's 
Nete E, and the 5th precedent Paragraph. 
n - Note 9. 
emarques, p. | 
1 See the Preliminary Diſſertation and R. 1. or Puſendorfs/ 
the Law of Nature and Nations, B. 1. C. 7. f. 4. Note 7. 1 
B. 2, C. 3. 4. 20. 
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own Choice which makes one more then 2. 
nother; nor is it otherwiſe conceivable how a thing 
that 

NOTES: 


it wbuld not be impoſſible for God to will that Vice be Vir- 
tue, that two and two make five, &c. For allowing that 
God at firſt made all things what they are, and ſtill continues 
to them the ſame Exiſtence, (tho' perhaps no reaſon a priori 
can be aſſign'd why he made them at all, or in this rather 
than ſome other manner) Vice, muſt be Vice, c. that is, 
while things are as they are, the ſame Conſequences and Re- 
lations will reſult from them ; and to ſuppoſe the contrary, is 
to ſuppoſe that things may be different, or have different con- 
ſequences, while they continue the ſame; or that they may be 
what they are and what they are not at the ſame time. Thus 
all the preſent Relations are evidently ſubſequent to the preſent 
Order of Nature, and muſt continue with it ; and this con- 
ſequential Neceſſity is all the Fitneſs that I know of. 

To ſtile this Eternal and Immutable can therefore only mean 
thus much, viz. ſuppoſe things to be at any time what they 
now are, and at the ſame time the very ſame conſequences 
wou'd flow from them which we now find. Suppoſe a Set of 
Beings conſtituted like ourſelves, and framed — the like Ca- 
pacities for Happineſs, and the fame relative Duties muſt be 
incumbent on them in order to attain that Happineſs. If they 


be imperſect, dependent Creatures, and perpetually ſtanding 


in need of each others aſſiſtance 3 if alſo they have ſuch Paſſions, 
Inſtincts and Inclinations as tend to unite them to each other, 
and oblige them to act in concert: if they be thus framed, I ſay 
they will of conſequence be thus related, and ſubje& to all 
the moral Obligations which ave now are. But ſtill this ne- 
«ly is only hypothetical, and like the neceſſity of any cer- 
ain Conſequence reſulting from certain Premiſes ; which Pre- 
miles being alter d, a different, a quite contrary one will be 
cqually neceſſary. Thus in the former Inſtance, if any ratio- 
tal Creatures be conſtituted ſocial Beings, they will indeed be 
"bliged to ict as ſuch ; but let ſome be made independent of 
each other, and unſociable; endowed with, or ſo made ay 
necellarily to acquire, Paſſions, Inſtincts and Inclinations quite 
oppolite to the former, and their Duties will be quite the re- 
ferſe. The great Virtue of Selfoneſs will then occupy the 
place of Univerſal Benevolence, and that Method of Life per- 
s produce the greateſt Sum of Happineſs to each individual, 
nd conſequently be the mot eligible to every one, which has 
how 
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that is in itſelf indifferent to the Elector, ſhould 
prove more pleaſing than any thing elſe. 


IX, 
NOTES. 


now the direct contrary Effect. If ſuch a ſuppoſition be con 
ceivable, 'tis ſufficient to ſhew that theſe Relations are not 40. 
folutely neceſſary in themſelves, but only conditionally and con- 
ſequentially to the preſent Order of the Creation “. 

Upon a farther enquiry into the Doctrine of abftra# Fitneſs 
and eternal — of things, I find a great many Perſons ver 
much perplex'd about them, who cannot apprehend but that 


they muſt neceſſarily determine the Deity in all Caſes, as well 


as abſolutely oblige Mankind, nay are the only ground of 
moral Obligation. I ſhall therefore endeavour to explain my 
ſelf more fully on this Subject, which appears to me in the 
following Light. 

From all Eternity God had in his Mind the Ideas of al! 
things, which cou'd poſſibly exiſt either ſeparately or all toge- 
ther. He ſaw that ſeveral Syſtems of Beings might be created, 
the reſult of which wou'd be ſeveral Kinds and Degrees of 
Happineſs or Miſery to theſe Beings (tho' 'tis impoſſible to 
ſuppoſe any abſolutely higheſt degree, fince that wou'd be a 
Limitation of infinite Power.) As theſe various poſſible Sy- 
ſtems were at once preſent to his view, he ſaw the ſeveral 
Relations, which the Beings in them wou'd have to each other, 
or to themſelves in different Circumſtances, ſuppoſing them to 
be form'd in any given manner; he knew alſo how to ſuit the 
Condition of theſe Beings to their Relations, ſo as to produce 
a certain ſum of Happineſs or Miſery from the Compoſition. 
If we enquire whether of theſe two kinds of Creatures he ſhall 
chooſe, we can find no natural neceſſity to determine him, 
ſince he is abſolutely independent and cou happy in 
himſelf without any Creation at all, nor can his 7. * be 
increas'd or impair'd by the Happineſs or Miſery of his Crer 
tures. We muſt therefore have recourſe to his own free Plez- 
ſure, directed by his other Attributes, for the only cauſe, 
ground, or reaſon of his Works. If he be a benevolent Being, 
and have perfect Knowledge and Power, he will frame the 
World in ſuch a manner and ſuit every Circumſtance Q 


* Sec Pufendorf, B. 1. C. 2. F. 6. and the Note 21 
20. or B. 2. C. 3. F. 4, 5. and the Notes 2. R. See 
ſo Dr. Felton's Preface to his L. Meyer's Lecture, P- 18. 
and p. 34. 51, Ec. | 
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IX. Neither ought we to enquire for any reaſon 
of the Election, #. e. why he chooſes this _ 


NOTES. 

Cordition ſo as to produce univerſal Good, if malevolent, the 
contrary. * 4.1 by” 

he tom. view of the preſent Syſtem we find that Happi- 
neſs, Beauty, Order, are prepollent ; and that no good has been 
omitted, which cou'd have been beſtow'd conſiſtent with the 
Happineſs of the whole. Hence we gather that he muſt be 
abſolutely good, or that he will act upon ſuch Reaſons, and 
produce Beings which have ſuch Relations to each other, that 
the reſult of all ſhall be Happineſs in the main. -, Theſe Rea- 
ſons and Relations we call good, which have this beneficial 
tendency to the whole Syſtem, and what we mean by his be- 


ing deterriin'd by them, is that his Goodnefs always inclines 
him to promote the Happineſs of his Creatures, and his Know- 


ledge repreſents to him the moſt pane means of effecting it. 
i 


Why he is good, or inclined to act in this manner, we know 
not, any more than why he is intelligent ; nor do we think a 
reaſon a priori can be given, or ought to be expected for either 
of thele Attributes. | IIS. 
But thus much ſeems evident, that unleſs he was previouſly 
ſo inclin'd, a proſpect of theſe Reaſons and Relations could 
never determine him; ſince, as was obſerv'd above, he is ablo- 

Jutely independent, and incapable of being affected by them: 
all the Goodneſs which reſults from them can be no good or 
benefit to him, and conſequently he cannot be obliged to pur- 
ſue them by any other neceſſity than a Moral or Hypothetical 
one i. e. one that is founded on the previous ſuppoſition of what 
we call his Goodneſs. It is their being agreeable to this Divine 
Attribute, or rather the ways in which it is exerted ; their be · 
ing the moſt proper means to the beſt end, or productive of 
the greateſt univerſal Happineſs, which denominates them it, 
right, Sc. and what we muſt either mean by theſe words, or 
we can, I think, have no diſtin Ideas to them. 

Thus much concerning theſe Relations with regard to the 
Deity, But tho' we may not comprehend the Nature of a ſelf- 
exiſtent Being, or the manner of his acting, nor ice in what 
ſenſe he is determin'd, obliged, or under a neceſſity to act 
?greeably to all ſuch Relations as a Syſtem of things will have 
to one another's Happineſs (nor indeed is it of any uſe, nor 
an it have any meaning, farther than knowing that he is per- 
manently good) yet with reſpect to their conſtituting a 75 of 
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that that; for upon ſuppoſition that there is 1 
reaſon the indifference would be deſtroy'd, = the 
ection 


NOTES. 


Nature, and our deducing mcral Obligation from them, 1 
think the Caſe is very clear. As we are made ſenſible Beings, 
or capable of Happineſs and Miſery, nothing can be a Law to 
our Nature but what produces the one and prevents the other: 
and as we are endow'd with freedom of Will we can never be 
under any other ſort of Obligation. To find out the tend 

of things to this great End, is the Province of Reaſon, and 
that we can mean by terming one thing more reaſonable than 
ancther is its ſuperior tendency to Happineſs on the whole, 
which is, and ought to be, the ultimate end of all truly rati- 
onal dependent Beings. 

Can Man, for Inſtance, have any reaſon to purſue that which 
does not at all relate to him ? and does any thing relate to him 
or concern him, which has no Relation to his Happineſs? As 
therefore we have our Happineſs to ſeek in a great Meſure 
from without, and have no innate Inſtinct or implanted Appe- 
tite, to direct us in the ſearch ; no truly natural Paſſion or Aſ- 
ſection in which it conſiſts, (as may be eaſily gather'd from 
Mr. Locke's excellent Hiſtory of the human Mind) it will be 
the part of pure Reaſon to diſcover the means of obtaining it, 
and theſe means will be the doing ſuch Actions, and acquiring 
fuch Habits of mind as are ſuitable to our dependent State, i. e. 
ſuch as tend to oblige all thoſe other rational Beings on whom 
we are dependent; ſuch as engage the good Will and Aﬀetticns 
of all thoſe who have it in their power to promote or impede 
our Happineſs ; and more eſpecially that Being on whom we 
depend abſolutely, and who is able to make us happy or miſe 
rable to all Eternity. And as the only means of engaging the 
good will of all our fellow Creatures with whom we are or may 
be concern'd, is the manifeſting a Diſpoſiti ote their 
Happineſs; which is at the ſame time — with the 
Will of our Creator, who intends nothing but the common 
good of us all; and requires that we ſhou'd co-operate with 
him by our joint endeavours to promote it; ſo tis evident 
all ſuch Actions and Diſpoſitions of Mind as have this tenden- 
cy and direction, are Duties to us, the Diſcharge of which 
will either be attended with Happineſs by natural Conſequence 
in this Life, or by the poſitive Reward of God in another. 
From this ſenſe ot the Reaſon or Relation of things (which, 
as was obſcry'd betore, is all that can give them any 
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Flection would not be free. If we ſuppoſe that there 

is ſuch a thing as better and worſe in the Objects 
© themſelves, 


NOTES. 


th us, or afford any Reaſon for our obſerving them) we may 
eiſily deduce a compleat Scheme of Duty which muſt be af- 
ways obligatory, and will appear ſo to all Beings of the like 
Nature with ourſelves. This, if we pleaſe, may be term'd 
abſolutely fit, right and reaſonable ; provided that we keep the 
tree Reaſon and End of all in view, viz. our own Happineſs ; 
and do it in Obedience to the Deity, who alone can ſecure this 
main End to us, and who can only be engaged to this by our 
performing every thing on his Account. If on the other hand 
we follow Virtue for its own ſake, its native Beauty or intrin- 
he Goodneſs, we loſe the true Idea of it, we miſtake the means 
tor the End; and tho' we may indeed gzalifie ourſelves for an 
extraordinary Reward from God for ſuch a ſtate of Mind, yet 
we do really nothing to entitle our ſelves to it: if we attain 
the good Effects of every Virtue in this Life, we have our Re- 
ward; if we do not, what claim have we to any amends from 
God, whom we have never thought of in it, and conſequently 
whoſe Servants we cannot be faid to be? The cnly Principle 
which can in Reaſon recommend us to his Favour, muſt be the 
doing all things to his Glory, in Obedience to his Will, or in 


order to pleaſe him. Obedience to God is the Principle, the 


Jood of Mankind the Matter, our own Happineſs the End, of 
all that is properly term'd Moral Virtue. 

Since the Concluſion of this I have met with a Pamphlet 
entitled Calumny na Con viction, &c. which contains ſome Ar- 
guments againſt our Author's Doctrine, and alſo does me the 
honour to take notice of what I had advanced in favour of it. 
Tho" I cannot but think moſt of this celebrated Writer's Re- 
marks already obviated in the Additional Part of the foregoing 
Note, and thoſe of our Author ; yet I will incur the Cenſure 
of being tedious rather than wholly omit them. He begins 
with an Exception againſt the Fourth Paragraph; the Deſign 
of which was to ſhew that God was perfectly free in creating 
the World, and cou'd not be determin'd by any thing external, 
Firit, Becauſe he could receive no benefit from any thing 
without him. 2dly, Becauſe he could have no* Reaſon to 
Preter one thing to another in every reſpe& equal, as the Au- 

Tr explains himſelf in the following Paragraph. 

He concludes that when things are made, they muſt be made 
'n conformity to the Divine Nature: but as there are ſeveral 

4 poſſible 
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themſelves, who would affirm that the Goodneſs and 
Wiſdom of God will not neceſſarily determine him 


to 


poſſible ways of making them, in which there will be the ſame 
conformity, nothing cou'd render one way more agreeable to 
the Deity than another, but his free Choice ; this agreeable- 
neſs therefore of any one before another is not antecedent, but 
conſequent to ſuch free Choice. In ſupport of this Notion I 
aſſerted that notwithſtanding this twofold Indifference, viz. 
both to acting in general or not acting, and to any particular 
manner of acting among equals, yet ſtill it might be ſhewn 
that whenever he does act, all his Works will be «iſe, good, 
c. The Reaſon given for it was to this purpoſe, vix. that 
the ſole End of his acting being to communicate his Happineſs, 
and every one of his Perfections being naturally productive of 
Happineſs, it follows that he is both willing and able to pro- 
duce it, and conſequently muſt produce it whenever he pro- 
duces any thing. Now the voluntary communication or pro- 
duction of Happineſs ſeems to comprehend all moral Goodref, 
Sc. but this voluntary Communication is nothing more than 
the exerciſe of his natural Perſections as above; it follows that 
the Exerciſe of his natural Perfections muſt conſtitute the 
Moral ones, or that theſe Moral Qualities in God which we 
flile Good, Wiſe, Juſt, &c. are only conſequences of the Ex. 
ertion of his ſeveral natural Perfections of Knowledge, Power, 
Freedom, in purſuance of the abovementioned End. 

This brief ſtate of the Queſtion may be in a good meaſure 
ſufficient to direct the Reader in forming a Judgment of what 
this Writer has objected. Firſt, He ſays, the Archbiſhop ought 
fo have concluded that the Congruity of things to the Reitud: 
or Perfection of the Divine Nature was the Ground (and mt the 
mere Will of God) 75 their being good or Perfed in their kind, 
viz. by this reſemblance of them to it. Anſwer, Tis allow'd 
that where one way of acting is more congruous to the Divine 
Nature than another, that congruity is a ſufficient Reaſon for 
its being preferr'd by the Deity, but that Reaſon will never 
hold where many ways are equally congruous, which 1s the 
Caſe the Archbiſhop argues upon ; in which Caſe there 15 n0 
room for any thing but mere Will to determine, and in which 
Caſe alone the Will of God is conſider'd ſeparately from his 
other Attributes. Wherever the nature of the thing alivss 
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to chooſe the better? For who can honeſtly poſtpone 
the better and prefer the worſe # As then in indif- 
X 3 ferent 


NOTES. 
fuperior Wiſdom and Goodneſs, there the Archbiſhop ſuppo- 


ſes the Divine Will to be always accompanied with them, as 
he has told us twice in his third Paragraph. I ſhould be glad 
to know the preciſe meaning of the Words Rectitude and Per- 
fein, which this Author makes the Ground of the Divine 
Ate; if they ſignify no more than Goodneſs, as I think they 
hardly can, if they are to be rank'd among his moral Qualities; 
they coincide with our Notion of mere Will; ſince we can ne- 
ver ſhow why he is good, or aſſign a Cauſe for that particular 
Determination of his Will, which we ſtile Goodneſs, as was 
obſerv'd in the beginning of this Note. If they include only 
his natural Perfections, and imply that all ſufficiency which re- 
ſults from the Union of them, I fear there will be no more 
connection between this and moral Perſection, than between 
that and free Choce: ® z. e. no Reaſon can be given why an all 
ſafficient Being ſhould communicate his Happineſs rather than 
not, (except we knew more fully wherein that Happineſs con- 
fiſts,) or immediate connection ſhewn between the Exiſtence 
of perfect Knowledge and Power in God, and their being ex- 
erted in the Production of any thing without him. But when 
ſuch a Being is determin'd to make any thing, it is reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe that he will make it like himſelf rather than the con- 
trary ; that one perfectly happy will communicate his Happi- 
neſs rather than produce Miſery, as was ſaid above. * 
This is all the account that I can give of the Moral Perfee- 
tions of the Deity, or why he ſhould propoſe that end in all 
his Works, which we attribute to him when we ſtile him 
Good. But this goes no farther than probability: and I ſhould 
be obliged to this Author for a ſtrict Proof of the moral Attri- 
butes of God from any property in the Divine Nature, which 
15 itſelf previouſly demonſtrable. To return, "Tis not thgre- 
fore the bare exerciſe of his Knowledge and Power which by 
neceſſity (i. e. a Phyſical one) conſtitutes his Moral Qualities ; 
but the voluntary Exerciſe of them (or the diſpoſition to exer- 
ciſe them) in purſuance of this End, which muſt neceſſaril 
meaning a Moral Neceſlity, or ſuppoſing this End) include 5 
moral Perfection, tho' there be ſeveral ways that equally lea 
70 it. In this ſenſe only, and with this reſtriction, I wou d 
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ferent Matters there can be no reaſon why one is cho- 
ſen before another, ſo there is no need of any: for 


| ſince 
NOTES 


be underitood whenever I affert that perfect Knowledge and 
Power can produce nothing but what is wiſe and juft ; tho' 
it may not have been always mention'd. 

This I apprehend to be far from ſubverting the ground of 
Morality, or making it ever equally agreeable to the Deity w 
have atted for no End at all, or for a bad one: “ Sinceit 
ſuppoſes that he was always determin'd to purſue the very beſt 
End, and by the beſt means, (wherever there was room 
for better and avorſe) tho? why he was ſo determin'd I cannot 
pretend to ſhew ; and in what ſenſe this was better and fitter 
for him + who cou'd receive no addition of Happineſs from it, 
I muſt confeſs I do not underſtand. I think the Archbiſhop 
was not fo weak ag to be deceiv'd by that erroneous Inferenz 
which this Author charges him with, p. 77. wiz. that God's 
Will coud tot be determin'd be the greater goad in Objedt, 
becauſe theſe Objects avere nt aftually producid.—— but rather 
argued from the equality and indifference in Objects, which 
mult appear to the Divine Mind before his determining to cie- 
ate them (as he ſhews in his Note Q.) that his Will could not e 
determin'd by them to produce one Syſtem rather than ano- 
taer: which is the beſt proof of his perfect Liberty in produ- 
eing them, to eſtabliſh which was the Delign of the Archbiſhop 
in this place. I readily own that God who ſees all Poſſibilities 
muſt have a previous Repreſentation of things in his Mind, which 
things therefore are hypothetically antecedcnt to the deter- 
mination of his Will. To aſſert thus much is only ſaying that 
he knew what he was about when he made the World, which 
none J hope will doubt: But this Repreſentation will never 
come up to what is affirm'd of theſe Relations abſolutely, and 
at all times, determining him to one particular; except there 
always were one abſolutely beſt, which I think deſerves to be 
2 little conſfide:*d. That he ſhould produce Happineſs in ge- 
acral rather than Miſery, ſeems to me very agreeable to his 
Nature, who is perfectly Happy; but what particular ſort or 
degree of it he ſhall chooſe, is perhaps not very eaſily deter- 
min'd, except by ſuch as will, with Leibnitz, deny any per- 
fe& equality or indifference in nature, and imagine they cat 
always find a 6%, to whom I would recommend our Authors 
Note abovemention'd, ._.., 1 
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ſince the Divine Will is ſelf-aRtive, and muſt neceſſa- 


fly be determin'd to one of the indifferent things, it 
X 4 is 


NOTES. 


By this time 'tis hoped, I have explain'd myſelf ſufficiently, 
[ ſhall diſpatch the reft of the Appendix in as few Words as 
poſſible, 


From what has been ſaid it appears that I don't maintain 


that the Moral Attributes of God proceed from the mere exer- 
ciſe of his natural ones, without any end or aim; much leſs 
that theſe were exerted neceſſarily; as this Author ſeems to un- 
derſtand me, p. 78, but only that the voluntary Communica- 
tion of the Divine Happineſs by the free exerciſe of every ſuch 
Perfection as is productive of it, will conſtitute all thoſe which 
we call moral Attributes: a voluntary, defigned Production of 
Happineſs or Miſery being all that to me ſeems requiſite to 
make any action Moral in God or Man. And that an abſo- 
lutely powerful, intelligent, free and happy Being, intending 
to communicate ſome degree of theſe Perteftions, needs no 
other Ohjecti ve Rule than what is contain'd in theſe Perſecti- 
ons themſelves ; that ſo long as he is pleaſed to exerciſe them 
in purſuance of this general intent, he can never do amiſs or 
go wrong in the exerciſe of them, tho' there be ten thouſand 
equal ways of exerciſing them, and conſequently no objective 
Rule to direct which he ſhall actually chooſe: Becauſe per- 
tet Knowledge, Power and Hoppineb can never produce any 
thing in the main repugnant to Knowledge, Poser and Happi- 
10%, i. e. to themſelves, 

To this purpoſe * was the foregoing Obſervation made, 
which I find to be much the ſame with that of Dr. Clarke. 
Demonftr. Prop. 12. Par. 1, how confuſedly ſoever it might 
de expreſs d. I meant therefore Power and Knowledge exerciſed 
viluntarily in congruity to the Rectitude of the Divine Nature. 
p. 79. in one ſenſe of theſe Words, 7. e. in conformity to his 
general intent of communicating Happine/5 (and if that be all 
the meaning of Rectitude, I readily admit it) but not in ſo 
urge a ſenſe as to make the preſent method of communicating 
it, the only right, fit, and reaſonable one, and immutably pre- 
ferable to all other Methods conceivable ; ſince many others 
mij be ſuppoſed, any of which would have led to the ſame 
End, and as ſuch been equally agreeable to the Deity if he had 
deen it, This Author ſeems afraid of our placing the OB 
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a power 
can deter- 
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is its own reaſon of Action, and determines ' itſelf 

freely. Nay ſo great is the Power of God, tha 

whatever.he ſhall chooſe qur of infinite Poſſibilities, 

that will be the beſt ; tis all one therefore which he 
refers. i 


X. Sixthly, But you urge that you are ſtill un- 
fatisfy'd how a Power can determine itſelf, i. . 
| you 

NOTES. 


gation to Virtuc on the mere Vill of God; as if his Will wer 
{ſeparated from his other Attributes: which would indeed of 
itſelf be no ground of Obligation at all, ſince upon ſuch a blind 
Principle we could never be ſecure of Happineſs from any 
Being how faithfully ſoever we obey'd him, or how much 
ſoever we reſembled him in Perfection. This Notion there- 
fore of mere arbitrary Will we myſt exclude from both our 
Schemes of Morality in every caſe but that of indifference (6 
often mention'd above. 

I grant the natural Conſequence of Virtue is Happineſs p. 31. 
(at leaſt would be fo, if univerſally practiſed) and as ſuch it 
carries a partial Obligation in itſelf, or is ſo far its own Re- 
ward; but what will become of the Obligatian (according ta 
my ſenſe of that Word) when this Conſequence does not fol- 
low ? As this Author very reaſonably grants it cannot in the 
preſent ſtate, p. 82. To deduce one from the proſpect of 
Reward in a future ſtate (tho I think the certainty of it equil 
on either of the two Schemes) is having recqurſe ta the Will of 
God to ſupply defects and compleat the Obligation, inſtead of 
founding it on thele Relations as ſuch, as abſolutely fit and righ, 
and to be follow'd tor Hir exvn /akes without regard to an; 
farther End. Tis owning that the Obligation ſuppoſed to arile 
from them is not in itſelf adequate and indiſpenſible, and 
ſeems to be quite giving up that l obligatory Poaver of theirs 
antecedent to any Rearard or Puniſhment annex'd citber by natu- 
ral conjequence or poſitive Appointment to the Obſervanct or 1: 
led of them * which the Authors of that Language have io 
eagerly contended for, and to oppoſe the ill Conſequences of 
which is the only Deſign of all that has been advanc'd on this 
Head. If any Miſtakes appear in it (as probably there may) 
I ſhall be obliged to this judicious Author for pointing then 
out and promiſe freely to give up them or any others in the 
Book as ſoon as J 1 made ſenſible of them. 
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you are ignorant of the Modus; but a thing muſt mine itſelf 
not be deny'd becauſe we do not know the manner to —_ 
how it is ; Rai we are entirely ignorant how the w fin ger 
Rays of the Sun produce the Idea of Light in the our aſſent 
Mind by moving the optic Nerves; nor is it bet- to the 
ter underſtood how the Members of the Body can truth of 
be moved by a Thought of the Mind, and at the ol ap 
Direction of the Will, Yet no body denies theſe 
things, becauſe he knows not the manner in which 
they are perform'd. If therefore it be manifeſt 
that the divinc Will does determine itſelf, we ſhall 
not trouble ourſelves much in enquiring how it can 
be done. 

XI. But to confeſs the tyuth, tis no leſs difficult »Tj, as 
to conceive a thing to be moved or determined by difficult ta 
another, than by itſelf; but as we are accuſtom'd conceive 
to material Agents *, all which are paſlive in their _ TS 
Operations, we are certain of the Fact, and not at — 
all ſolicitous about the manner of it: whereas if by ano- 
we conſider the thing thoroughly, we ſhall find ther, as by 
ourſelves as far from apprehending how Motion is itſelf: we 
communicared from one Body to another, as how iced by 
the Will can move itſelf: but there ſeems to be being ac- 
nothing wonderful in the one, becauſe it is ob- cuſtomed 
ſerv'd to happen at all times, and in every Ac- to materi- 
tion; whereas the other is look'd upon as incres *b,*- © A 
dible, ſince it is ſeldom perform'd, viz. by the Will — 4 
done. And tho” both Reaſon and Experience prove 
that it is done, yet we ſuſpect ourſelves to be im- 
poſed upon, becauſe we know not the manner of 
it, The ground of the miſtake is this, that ſince 
the Will is the only active Power which we are ac- 
quainted with, the reſt being all paſſive, we are nat 
cal:y induced to believe it to be really ſuch, but 
form our Judgment of it from a Compariſon with 
Mer Agents, which ſince they don't move bur as 
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they are moved, we require a Mover allo in the 
Will of God: which is very abſur' d; ſince it is evi- 
dent that if there were no active Power in Nature, 
there could not be a paſſive one; and if nothing could 
move without a Mover, there would have been no 
Motion or Action at all t. For we cannot conceive 
how it ſhould begin. Now it is much harder to 
conceive how Motion can be without a Beginning, 
than how an Agent can move itſelf. Since then here 
are Difficulties on both Sides, neither ought to be 
deny'd becauſe the manner of it is above human 
Underſtanding. 

XII. It is to be obſerv'd, that what we have 
ſaid concerning this Indifference of things in re- 
gard to the Divine Will, takes place chiefly in 
thoſe Elections which we apprehend to be the 
Primary, but not always in the ſubſequent ones. 
For ſuppoſing God to will any thing, while that 
Election continues, he cannot reject either the fame 
or any thing neceſſarily connected with it, for that 
would be to contradict himſelf. In order to ap- 
prehend my Meaning the better, we muſt remem- 
ber that the Divine. Power can effe& innumerable 
things equal in Nature and Perfections. For in- 
ſtance, we may conceive numberleſs Men equal 
to one another in all reſpects; and alſo number- 
leſs Species of rational Beings equally perfect : no- 
thing but the Will of God could determine which 
of theſe he ſhould create firſt, But when it was 
determin'd to create Man ſuch as he now is, i. e. 
with the Faculties, Appetites and integral Parts 
wiuch he conſiſts of at preſent, it is impoſſible 
that God ſhould will or chooſe any thing repug- 
nant to human Nature, while that Election con- 


tdinues. vi 
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XIII. For when we conceive any thing propo- God may 
ſed to the Knowledge of God as fir to be done, have all 


he muſt alſo neceſſarily have under his Eye, as it things at 


once in his 
were at the ſame Glance, all thoſe things that are view 


neceſſarily connected with ir, or conſequent there- which are 
upon to all Eternity; and mult will or reject them — 
all by one ſimple Act. If therefore he determin'd — 1 
to create Man, he muſt alſo be ſuppoſed to will that choſen, 

he ſhould conſiſt of a Soul and Body, that he ſhould and either 
be furniſh'd with Reaſon and Senſes, and that his will or re- 
Body ſhould be ſubject to the general Laws of Mat- — them 
ter: for all theſe things are evidently included in ER 


g ſimple 
the Choice to create Man. Act. 


XIV. Nay this primary Act of Volition muſt As he is 
be ſuppoſed to contain not only thoſe things which 2 infintte 


have a neceſſary connection with what is choſen, — 
but ſuch things alſo as tend to promote its benefit wills che 


and happineſs, as far as they can be made conſiſtent good of all 1 
with the benefit of the whole. For ſince God is 3 

infinitely Good, tis certain that he wills that his bi. debe. 
Creatures ſhould exiſt commodioufly as much as min'd to 
that they ſhould exiſt at all. He therefore will'd create, as | 
ſuch things as are agreeable to the Natures, and far 2s is 
tend to preſerve the Conſtitutions of his Creatures Poſlible | 
in = ſame Election whereby he determin'd ro cre- | 
ate them. 

XV. We have ſaid before, that there is a dou- When the 
ble Goodneſs in things, the firſt and principal is — 
that which renders them well-pleaſing to God, as ;, ee 

4 | 
they are conformable to his Will : the other is made, itis i 
that whereby they agree with one another, where- impoſible 
by they afford each other mutual Aſſiſtance, where. that thoſe 


by they promore the Convenience, Preſervation —_— 


| 
ſhould | 
and perfection of the whole: but both theſe pro- pleaſe him 
ceed from the Choice and Will of Cod. For which 
III. when the Deity had once determin'd to pleaſe _ = 
unſelf in the Creation and Preſervation of the fon Cg. | 
.$7, .. | 


Work, 
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World, he muſt be ſuppoſed at the ſame time to 
have willed all ſuch things as contribute to the 
Benefit and Perfection of his Work, otherwiſe he 
would have contradicted himſelf, and thereby been 
the cauſe of fruſtrating his own Election. For 
he is now ſuppoſed to have choſen that there 


ſhould be a World, that it ſhould continue as long 
as he himſelf had determia'd, that ev Being 
ſhould attain the End affign'd to it, and all things 
act according to the Nature he had given them, 
and conſpire together to preſerve and perfect the 
whole. It is impoſſible therefore that he ſhould 
will the reverſe of all this, or that ſuch things 
ſhould pleaſe him as tend to the diſordering, maim- 
ing or deſtruction of his Work. For *t1s impoſ- 
fible ro conceive that he ſhould chooſe the Exiſ- 
ſtence of things, and yet refuſe the Means neceſ- 


When {ary thereto. 
1 e XVI. When therefore Man was made what he 


ſuch a na- ies by that very Act of conſtituting him of ſuch 
ture as re- a Nature and Condition, tis plain, that God alſo 
quires him willed that he ſhould be pious, ſober, juſt and 
2 chaſte. (R.) Theſe and the like Laws of Nature 


God is not then 
at Liberty 

not to will NOTES. 

theſe 

things. 

(R.) Againſt this 'tis objected, Firſt, That it makes God 
require thoſe Virtues from Men, not becauſe they are morally 
good, but becauſe of the Advantages which they bring by 
1 ſuch things as may trouble oivil Society or hurt 2 

an's ſelf. To this I anſwer that the Author has ſhew'd in 
his Book that Moral Evil is founded on Natural, and that in 
the ſtate of Nature before Revelation Men had no way to know 
what free acts were good or pleaſing to God, but by obſerving 
what was advantageous to particular Men, or to Society. 
ſerve all the Laws of Nature, and you will find them diſco- 
ver'd and proved from this ſole Principle: As is manifeſt from 
all the Books that treat of them. To pretend therefore that 


the natural Mitchiets ariſing from Vice do not prove thew 19 
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then are immutable, viz. conformable to the Will 
of God, and contain'd in the very firſt Act of Elec- 
| tion 

NOTES. 


be morally Evil, is an uncommon way of thinking; ſince the 
very Argument whereby we prove them morally Evil is be- 
cauſe they are pernicious. | 

But 2dly, From hence, ſay ſome, it follows that the Tur- 
pitude of Vices is not to be eſtimated from their own Nature, 
Wat from the Evils which attend them: as if effects did not 
flow from their Cauſe, and thoſe things which lead us into 
ſuch Evils as might have been avoided by abſtaining from them 
were not properly Evil ; or that we ought to judge of the na- 
ture of any thing otherwiſe then from the Properties and ope- 
rations that neceſſarily attend it. 

As to the Turpitude of things, we give that Appellation to 
ſuch as ſeem contrary to the Dignity and Honour of a rational 
Nature, which cannot be ſeen or heard without ſome nauſe- 
ous abhorrence and reluRance of the Senſes. 

We attribute it to Vices by a kind of Analogy, fince they 
proceed from ſuch Principles as are unworthy of human Na- 
ture, as leſſen the value and eſteem of him who has imbibed 
them, and make him as it were unclean and ſordid, and the 
averſion of all good and modeſt Perſons. 

But ſuch Turpitude as this does not ariſe from the Nature of 
the Things themſelves, but from ſome ſordid Qualities that ad- 
here to them and offend the Senſes. In like manner the Turpi- 
tude of Vices does not ariſe from the ſimple Nature of Actions, 
but from ſome adventitious Circumſtances, which bring Evil 
on them, and as they are undue and heterogeneous, they as 
it were deſile thoſe Actions to which they adhere. 

'Tis to be obſery'd farther, that God can diſpenſe with ſome 
Actions which ſeem contrary to the Law of Nature, but not 
with others. 

For Inſtance, he commands 4braham to kill his innocent 
Son, who Ar to obey, and if he had executed the Divine 
Command he had done nothing amiſs. And yet it ſeems con- 
trary to the Law of Nature for a Father to kill his innocent 
Son. But as God is the Giver and Lord of Life, Reaſon tells 
us that he may take it away by whom he pleaſes. 

But no Man in his Wits can believe that God may require 
any reaſonable Creature to hate him or diſobey his Commands, 


to be rebellious or perjur'd, or that _ ſhould take theſe for 
ro 


ties owing to God, tho' an Angel from Heaven ſhould de- 
them to be ſo. What is the Reaſon therefore why God 
commanded 
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tion wherein he determin'd to create Man. Nor is 
God at liberty not to will theſe during his purpoſe 

| to 


NOTES. 


commanded the firſt of theſe, and the Father of the Faithful 
was obedient; when we believe that neither God can com- 
mand the latter, nor we be obliged to pay Obedience to any 
who ſhall pretend ſuch a Command ? 

I think no other account is to be given of this difference than 
that the ſlaying a Son is of ſuch a Nature as may be ſeparated 
from all thoſe Evil Conſequences that attend wilful Murder, 
whereas Hatred of God, Sc. are ſuch as cannot; but natural- 
ly and neceſſarily lead thoſe who are guilty of them into Natu- 
ral Evils, and are prejudicial both to the Authors themſelves 
and others: They undermine the Principles of all Goodneſs, 
and diſſolve the Union between God and human Society, 
which from the very Naturc he has given Mankind is neceſſary 
to human Happineſs: nor need we mention other Natural 
Evils, which would flow as certainly from the Allowance or 
Commiſſion of the like Crimes by natural Conſequence. 

But 3dly, 'tis urg'd that this is to confound natural and 
moral Evils, which all Divines have hitherto diſtinguiſh'd. 
Anſw. If the Obje&or had but obſerved the Diſtinftion which 
the Author Gives of Moral Evil, Chap. v. Introduct. he might 
have found a full Anſwer to this Objection, There he might 
ſee that all Evil is inconveniency, but that fone iriconvenien- 
cies ariſe from the ſeries of natural Cauſes without our Conſent 
and ſometimes our Knowledge; theſe we call natural Evils; 
but others happen from the abuſe of Elections, when an un- 
due Choice occaſions them, and in this caſe beſides the Natu- 
ral Evil that ariſes from them, there is likewiſe an Obligation 
on the Perſon that makes the Choice to anſwer for the hurt 
he has done by it. Now theſe Choices that bring inconve- 
niencics, are called moral Evils, and the difference between 
natural and moral Evil is not but that they both bring incon- 
veniencies, and hurt ourſelves or others (for therein conſiſts 
the nature of their. Evil) but that the ill Effects of the one 
proceed from the Choice, thoſe of the other from natural 
Cauſes, and hence the Author of that Choice is anſwerable for 
the one, but no body for the other. Moral Evil therefore 13 
Natural Evil with Choice ſuperadded. 3 

But Athly, It is alledged that Moral Evil is predominant in 
the World, and yet the Work of God is not diſturb'd by 1t 5 
Vice has quite overwhelin'd Mankind, and yet they {till ſub- 
fit 3 which ſhews that God may very well command * 
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to continue Man ſuch as he is: For by this means 
the ſame thing would pleaſe him, as being agreeable 
to 


be impious, debauch'd unjuſt, Qc. without deſtroying the 
World, and therefore the Author ought to hold that God is 
tree as to his ſecond Elections as well as to the firſt. 

If this Objection prove any thing it proves that before Reve- 
lation what we now call vices were not ſo, fince at that 
time there was no way to diſtinguiſh vicious from virtuous Ac- 
tions, but by obſerving which hurt, or help'd Mankind, one 
of which Nature taught them to cultivate, and to avoid the 
other. But if the Actions we call vicious (ſuch as murther, 
luſt, injuſtice, contempt of God and Irreligion) did no hurt, 
there was no reaſon Men ſhould be debarr'd from them or God 
be imagin'd to forbid them, before he declar'd his Will to that 
purpoſe. But 2dIy, it is a plain caſe that theſe and all other 
wicked and irreligious Actions do miſchief to mankind, and 
have a deſtructive influence according to their number, and if 
all Men ſhould give themſelves up to them without reſtraint, 
Mankind could not ſubſiſt. If ſelf murder were univerſal, 
there were an end of human race: If none wou'd take care of 
Children, one Age would put a period to the Species. If all 
were falſe, treacherous and cruel, Life would be ſhort and 
comfortleſs; if there were no amity, ſociety and juſtice, it 
would have the ſame Effect. If Luſt and unnatural Mixtures 
were practiſed as oft as 1 offer d; if drunkenneſs, 
intemperance and exceſs were indulg'd to the utmoſt, moſt 
would ſtarve, and the reſt live a ſhort and uneaſy Life. This 
painly ſhews that theſe Vices are contrary to the Nature of 

lankind, and therefore God who gave that Nature has clear- 
ly enough ſignified that they are contrary to his Will. It muſt 
be confels'd indeed that there is much vice and wickedneſs in 
the World, and it is proportionably miſerable ; but yet take the 
Actions of the worſt of Men, and you will find ten innocent, 
for one that is criminal or miſchievous, For the truth of 
this | appeal to common Experience. Let any reckon the 
Ats of any one Man from Morning to Night, and he will 
ind the Proportion hold ; and this is much more obſervable if 
ne take the whole Life of a Man together; the proportion of 
mnocent acts to the vicious will appear much greater; Child- 
hood and old Age being much frcer from miſchievous acts 
bay the middle part of Life. 


But 
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to his firſt Choice of creating Man, which is ſup- 
poſed to ſtand yet, and diſpleaſe him, as being te- 
pugnant to another, which rejects the very fame 
things that are contained in the firſt ; thar is; he 
would at the ſame time will and not will the fame 
things. which cannot be attributed to God. 
XVII. Yet he is nevertheleſs free, becauſe he can- 
not will that a Man be perjur'd, a Murtherer, Gr. 
for he is no otherwiſe determin'd than by his own 
Choice; nor does a thing pleaſe or diſpleaſe him on 
any other account than becauſe it is agreeable or con- 
trary to his Will. For While that Election of the 
Deity which conſtitutes me a Man, (i. e. an Animal 
that is obliged to be pious, juſt and ſober) remains 
tis impoſſible that he ſhould will me to be perjur'd, 
or a Murtherer; nor can the latter Choice take place 


in God ſo long as the former ſtands, ſince it is te- 


p_ to the former. When therefore we acknow- 
edge that things are good, and affert that ſome Ac- 
tions are gratetul to God, and others odious; this is 
not becauſe we believe the Divine Elections to be 
determined by them, bur becauſe we ſuppoſe them 


to be comprehended in the very firſt Act m_ 


But laſtly, It is urg'd that if theſe things be contrary to the 
Will of God, he ought not only to have forbid them, but 
taken effectual Care that they ſhould not be practiſed. 

L anſwer, God has taken effectual Care to preſerve Men 
from theſe in ſuch a Degree, that our Lives are ſecured as fat 
as is expedient ſor the good of the whole. The Frame ol 
our Natures is ſuch, and the Laws of God have ſo great Ef- 
fect upon us, that as I have already ſhew'd, a thouſand act of 
Juſtice, Temperance, Truth, Charity and Piety are done for 
one of the contrary Vices. Tis the practiſe ot theſe Virwes 
that ſupports the World, and tho' many Vices are permitt wv 
yet, as ſhall be ſhewn in due time, there is none that could be 
prevented even by Omnipotence without greater Inconveni- 


ence. 
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Will of creating things, and to be pleaſing or diſplea- 
ſing to him ſo far as they are agreeable or oppoſite to 
that Election. Nor is the Liberty of God deſtroy'd 
becauſe he muſt necefarily will theſe things while 
he does will them: * thing, while it is, ne- 
ceſſarily is; but this Neceſſity is conſequent upon, 
and not antecedent to the Divine Will. The Di- 
vine Election therefore is not determined by the 
Goodneſs of things, but the Goodneſs and Fitneſs 
of them ariſes from that Election, and that is beſt 
for them which is moſt agreeable to that Choice of 
the Deity whereby he will'd them to be whar they 
are, From hence, I think, it appears ſufficiently 
that God is ſuch an Agent as delights in things 
merely becauſe they are choſen; | Bs 
XVIII. vet it is to be remark'd, that this ſelf A — 


determining Power is not of ſuch a Nature as to im- — 
piy infinite Perfection; ſor it may be conſiſtent — — 
with an imperfect underſtanding, and other Appe- more per- 
tites, as we have ſhewn before: Tis not therefore ſect than 
peculiar to God, or incommunicable; there is no one that 
reaſon therefore for us to doubt whether a Creature m 
may partake of it: if God were pleaſed to commu- does not 
nicate it, there ſeems to be no contradiction in the imply in- 
thing for a Creature to be capable of it. Now that finite Per- 
Ling which has this gift beſtow'd upon it, will — 
manifeſtly be more noble than the reſt, and a more 1 1 waa 
perfect reſemblance of the Deity : ſince therefore munica- 
Cod has created the leſs perfect Beings, we may, ble. 
without any abſurdity, believe that he has not 

omitted the more perfect. Let us ſee then whether 


there be any Tokens of this Power among the Di- 


vine Works P, 
d | SUBSECT. 


He the poſſibility of ſuch 4 Power, and its being commu- 
n.cated, fee Dr, Clarke" Demonftr. of the Being and Attributes 
4 Cad, p. 5a and 85. 7th Edit. For the Perfection of it, ſee 

te d and F, 2. of this Chapter. | : 


Some rea- 
ſons are 
offer'd to 
ſhew this. 
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8 UBS ECT. V. 


That Mun partakes of the Principle of plea- 
Jing bimſelf by Election. 


I. * appears, I think, from what has been ſaid 

that there 1s ſuch a Principle in Nature, and 
that it is alſo communicable. We are now to en- 
quire whether Nature has conferr'd it upon us: If 
we conſult our own Minds, we may poſſibly enter- 
rain a doubt whether we are always paſſive in our 
voluntary Acts: namely, whether the Goodneſs of 
Objects determines our Elections according to the 
Degrees of it, which are, or are believed to be in 
them; or to ſpeak more plainly, whether we al- 


ways (chooſe things becauſe they pleaſe us or ſeem 


convenient; or whether they ſometimes appear in- 
different in themſelves, or inconvenient betore the 
Choice, and acquire their Goodneſs from it, and 
are for this reaſon only agrecable becauſe they are 
choſen. We have ſeen that there is in Nature ſuch 
a Power as this, which can produce a Convenience 
or Goodneſs in things by willing them; but whe 
ther we partake of it or no is the doubt. Now 
that we do partake of it may I think be evinced 
from the following Reaſons. Firſt, If we be con- 
ſcious of an inherent Liberty. Secondly,” If we ex- 
e in ourſelves thoſe Signs and Properties which 

ave been dechred to attend this Principle. Third- 
ly, If the Cauſes which are ſuppoſed to determine 
the Will be evidently inſufficient, or ariſe from Elec- 
tion inſtead of 9 it. + 1 1 
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II. As to the firſt; We experience in ourſelves a Firſt, Ex 

_ Principle of this kind, (i. e. a free one,) to ſuch a Perience. 
f degree of certainty, that if our Minds be conſulted 
we can hardly doubt of it; and from hence it is 
that all Men of all Nations, while they follow'd the 
| Guidance of Nature, and attended to the Percepti- 
lis. ons of their own Minds, have conſtantly aſſerted 
their Liberty, at Il-alt in ſome particular Actions: 
Nor has any one, unleſs he were forc'd to it, and as 
it were circumvented by Philoſophical Subtilties. 
ever deny'd either that he was free, or that he could 


fad pleaſe himſelf in chooſing one or other out of ma- 

and ny Objects preſented to him, tho' that which was 

en- preferr'd were no ways preferable to others in reſpect 

If of any intrinſic worth. — 

nter⸗ III. In this therefore, as in many other Caſes, the The vul- |, 
our Vulgar ſeem to be much wiſer, and to reaſon gr often AM 
g of more juſtly than Philoſophers. For the Ms 4 ge- — 294 | 
the nerally follow the natural Senſe of the Mind; and matters of 
x in tho" they be dull enough in forming long Deducti- Fact than 

e a. ons, yet in ſuch things as are the immediate Ob- Philoto- 

ſeem jects of Senſe and Experience, they are often more Phers. 

in- acute than Pholoſophers themſelves: who either 


the Fuff d up with the Vanity of appearing wiſe above 
and the Vulgar, or impos'd upon by their own Subtilty, 
y are often frame Monſters of their own, and deny things 
ſuch that are the moſt manifeſt: while they are ſtriving 
ience to purſue Truth thro' Coverts impervious and in- 
whe- acceſſible to human Wir, they leave her behind their 
Now Backs, and are blind in broad Day. Hence ſome 
inced hwe deny'd Motion, and othe:s Reſt, others Space, 
con- others all Senſe in Brutes, others the being of a God, 
e ex- 2nd others all manner of Truth: and on the fame ac- 
vhich count, ſome have deny'd Liberty, viz. becauſe the 
hird- were not able to unravel the Difficulties in which 
mine they themſelves had involv'd it by their Subtil- 
Elec- tic. The ignorant and unlearned do much better 
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in ſlighting all ſuch Arguments, and judging of 
things ingenuouſly — to the dictate of their 
Senſes and Experience; and if their Judgments be 
taken, we have clearly gain'd the Cauſe : for all 
theſe declare that they are conſcious of this free 
Principle within them, which yet cannot, as we 
have ſhewn, be well explain'd otherwiſe thin we 
have done: The Senſe of our unprejudic'd Mind 
agrees with theſe, nor is the common Teſtimony of 
Mankind to be eſteem'd of little importance in a 


matter of Fact. (53.) 
IV. Secondly, 
NOTES. 


(z.) The Subſtance of what Leibnitz objects againſt this 
Argument“ amounts to thus much, wiz That it is no proof 
of the non-exiſtence of a thing becauſe the Vulgar don't per- 
ceive it; they are no Judges of any thing but what is per- 
ceiv'd by the Senſes ; they believe the Air to be nothing when. 
It is not mov'd ; they know nothing of the ſubtle Fluid which 
cauſes Gravity, or of the magnetic Matter; much leſs of im. 
material Subſtances : and therefore the ſeveral Cauſes of Ac- 
tion, the ſecret Springs, the Reaſons and Inclinations, may 
be all unknown to them, and yet we be abſolutely determin'd 
(as he believes we always are) either by the conſtitution of our 
own Bodies, or of thoſe about us, or by a thouſand little things 
Which, upon due attention and reflection, we might be able to 
diſcover.— We reply, that tho” in many Caſes our not per- 
ceiving a'thing be no Argument that 1t does not really exiſt, 
yet in ſome Caſes, in this particularly, it is. Fo feel no Pain, 
to be conſcious of no Idea, is to have none: and in like man- 
ner to perceive no motive or reaſon of Action, is the ſame 3s 
not to act upon any, or to perceive that we act without one- 
It any one (whether Philoſopher or Peaſant) be thinking npon 
a Subject, he muſt, at that inſtant, know the Subject that he 
is thinking on, or however, that he does think on ſomething * 
"tis likewiſe ſelf evident, that every reaſonable Man, when 
reſolves upon ſome View, or follows an Inclination, muſt be 
conſcious of that View, or at leaſt be ſenſible that his Refo- 
tation was form'd upon ſome View or other, In'theſe Caſes 
therefore, and in all the modifications of Thought, not 47 be, 
and not to be perceiv'd, is the very ſame thing. But 


® Remarques, p. 477. 
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IV. Secondl If We experience in ourſelves the "Tis 
Signs and des which belong to this Power, ved tat 


it cannot be er but we have the Power it- E chis 


ſelf: Now theſe are a Self- conſciouſneſs that we Power, be- 
are the true Cauſe of our Actions; an Ability to cauſe we 
act and pleaſe ourſelves in contradicting our natu- — _ 
ral Appetites, our Senſes and Reaſon. If it be ind pin 


P 
evident from Experience that we can do theſe things, —— 


Y 3 It it in Our- 
ſelves. 
NOTE & 


But beſide the abſurdity of being influenc'd by a Motive 
which we know nothing of; beſide the Impoſſibility of recon- 
ciling theſe imperceptible Movers with any kind of Liberty, 
{for which ſee Note 45.) we reply, ſecondly, that our Author 
does not conclude againſt the Exiſtence of a thing becauſe the 
Vulgar do not perceive and take notice of it, but on the con- 
trary, argues, that there muſt be ſuch a thing as Liberty of 
Indifference, becauſe they do continually perceive and acknow- 
ledge it; becauſe they clearly perceive and experience it in 
themſelves, or at leaſt imagine * they do ſo; nay, becauſe 
they have as great Evidence of ſuch a ſelf determining Power, 
a5 they have of any thing, even of their own Exiſtence ; and 
conſequently they muſt either be deceiy'd in every thing, or 
not deceiv'd in this“ The preſent Argument is therefore 
built on matter of Fact, and will be concluſive here, tho? our 
Ignorance be ever ſo great in other Caſes. Our aſſurance of 
a Truth which we do clearly perceive, is not the leſs for there 
being a great many other Truths which we do not perceive; 
and tho" our not perceiving a thing were no Argument that it 
does not exiſt, yet our actual perception of it is a Demonſtra- 
tion that it does. It is not, therefore, becauſe aue do not con+ 
ſider the C auſes that communicate Motion to the Soul, or are not 
able to delineate the preciſe manner of that Communication, that 
we aſſert the Soul to be ſelf- motive (as the Author of the late 
Diſertation on Liberty and Neceſſity argues. p. 15.) But we aſ- 
tert that it is ſelE-motive, becauſe we feel it to be ſo, and have 
43 great Evidence of it as we could expect or conceive ourſelves 
to have, were it really ſo. And that Author unreaſanably 
the Queſtion, in ſuppoſing that there are ſuch Cauſes and Com- 
Municators in a Caſe where he has, where he can have, na 
Evidence at all of them. But this Diſervation is fully confuted 
% Mr. Fackſon, to whoſe Anſwer I refer the Reader, 


See Note 58, 
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it will be but too certain that we have ſuch a Poe 
as 1S able to pleaſe itſelf barely by Election. 
In the firſt V. In the firſt place then, we have declared that 
place, we 3 Being endow'd with this Principle is the only true 
ont Adi. efficient Cauſe of its Actions, and that whatever it 
ons to cur does can be imputed to it only. Now all Men im- 
ſelves, pute the Actions of their own Will to themſelves, 
whereby and eſteem them truly and properly theire, whe- 
ws * ther they be good or bad; which is a certain Sign 
to be the that they do not perceive themſelves to be deter- 
true Cau- min'd from elſewhere to the Choice or Exertion of 
es of them, otherwiſe they would not look upon them- 
2 . ſelves as the Cauſe, but the Determiner. It can- 
ence it . . 
*« that we not be othcrwiſe than from a conſciou'neſs and firm 
diſlingviſh perſuaſion of this Truth, that wrong Elections give 
Misfor- us more trouble than ſuch things as proceed from 
- Ignorance and inevitable Error. Tis on this ac- 
C:io Count only that a light Evil occaſion'd by our 
own Choice grieves and afflicts us more than a very 
great cne from the Action of another, If we 
expoſe ourſelves to Poverty, Diſgrace, or an untime- 
ly End, by an Act of Choice, our Conſcience :e. 
monſtrates againſt it, Remembrance ſtings us, and 
we cannot forgive ourſelves, tho' we were ſecure 
both from human Puniſhment and the Wrath of 
God. But when the ſame Evils befal us by exter- 
n Force or the Neceſſity of Nature, we bewal 
our Condition indeed, and complain of Fortune, 
but have none of that wounding Anxiouſnels, 
vindictive Reproach of Conſcience, which ſcourgs 
thoſe that become miſcrable by their own fault 
As thereſore lie that enjoys this Principle muſt ne- 
ceſſarily blame himſclf if he bring any Inconvent- 
ence upon himſelf by his own Choice; ſo he that 
does blame himſelf, demonſtrates that he has thi 
Principle, For as it is impoſſible but that he ſhould 
accuſe himſelf, who believes that he is _—_— 
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cauſe of his own Miſery, ſo on the other hand, tis 
certain that he who does accuſe himſelf, thinks that 
he himſelf is the true cauſe of his Miſery : other- 
wiſe he would grieve, complain, and be angry with 
the Perſon that compell'd him to commit ſuch | 
things as he finds make him uneaſy, but would ne- [| 
ver condemn himſelf as the Caufe and Author of | 
them, unleſs he were conſcious that he could have 1 
hinder'd them. If the grief arifing from a Crime | 

| 


be diſtinct from that which is occaſion'd by a Miſ- 

fortune, *ris plain that this can be on no other ac- 

count, than becauſe the Crime proceeds from a free 

Agent, i. e. one who determines himſelf to Action, | 
but the Misfortune from a neceſſary one. [| 

VI. Tis plain then from our Conſcience of Good This is a | 

nd Evil Actions, that we have this active Principle moſt cer- 

in ſome reſpect within us. For we not only re- _ Sign | 
joyce in ſuch things as are done well, and grieve t ds 


a | are con- 

at the contrary ; bur alſo impute them to ourſelves, ſeious of | 
' 
| 
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and either blame or applaud ourſelves as the Authors our liber- 
and true Cauſes of them: which is the firſt and ſur» ty. 
elt Sign that our Minds are ſenſible of their Liberty, 
and that they could have pleas'd themſelves in doing 
otherwiſe than they have done. (54) 

F e 


NOTES. 
(54-) Tis pleaſant to obſerve how the Author of the Philo- 


ſepoical Enquiry endeavours to anſwer this Argument, by con- 
founding t e two Ideas of Sorrow and Self- accuſation; of a | 
Misfortune and a Crime, as Hobbs had done before him. | 
* Conſcience (ſays he) being a Man's own Opinion of his | 
Actions, with relation to ſome rule, he may at the time 
* of doing an Action contrary to that rule, know that he 
* breaks that Rule, and conſequently act with reluctance, tho? 
not ſufficient to hinder the Action. But after the Action is 
- over, he may not only judge his Action to be contrary to 
0 that rule, but by the abſence ↄf the pleaſure of the Sin, and 
by finding himſelf obnoxious to Shame, or by believing 
* 5 5“ himſelt 
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VII. The ſecond Sign or Property of this Power 
is, that it is able to oppoſe the natural Appetite, 


NOTES. 


6 himfelf liable to Puniſhment, he may really accuſe himſelf; 
« that is, he may condemn himſelf for having done it, be 
« ſorry he has done it, and wiſh it undone, becauſe of the 
«« conſequences that attend it“ . Where, not to infiſt upon 
the perpetual abuſe of the Words, do, af, Cc. which upon 
this Hypotheſis muſt have a Signification directly oppoſite to 
that which they now commonly bear ; what can we mean by 
a Man's accuſing or condemning himſelf, when he is ſenſible 
that he has done nothing which he could have alter'd or avoid- 
ed; or rather done nothing at all, but only /affer'd all the 
while from ſome other ? He may indeed perceive and judge 
himſelf to be miſerable, and be ſorry that he is ſo, and wiſh 
himſelf otherwiſe ; but what is all this to a Criminal Shame, 
Remorſe, and Self. conviction? Is this all that we underſtand 
by a Grilty Conſcience ? Can he blame, reproach, or be angry 

with himſelf for being only what another-made him, and w 

he knows he could not poſſibly help? | 
As this is matter of Fact and Experience, we appeal to the 
common Senle of Mankind, whether the Ideas of Guilt Re- 
morſe, c be not entirely different, and evidently diftinguiſh- 
able from theſe. The ſame holds with regard to our blame or 
accuſation of another, as has been ſhewn at large by Biſhop 
Bramball, to whoſe Caftigations of T. Hobbs I mult refer this 
Author. * 1 ask'd (ſays the Biſhop+ ) why do we blame free 
Agents? ſince no Man blameth Fire for burning Cities, 
** nor accuſeth Poiſon for deſtroying Men. Firſt, he retum- 
eth an Anſwer, We blame them hecanſe they do not pleaſe #1. 
— May a Man blame every thing that doth not pleaic 
« his Humour ? Then I do not wonder that F, Hobbs is fo 
„apt to blame others without Cauſe. So the Scholar may 
blame his Maſter for correcting him deſervedly for his Good. 
So he who hath a vitious Stomach may blame healthful 
„ Food. So a Lethargical Perſon may blame his beſt Fri erd 
* for endeavouring to fave his Life. And now, having ſhot 
* his bolt, he begins to examine the Caſe, Whether blaming 
* be any thing more lan ſaying the thing blamed is ill or wy ; 
« feft, 
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Senſes and Reaſon, and can pleaſe itſelf in the Op- 
ſition. If we experience this Ability in our- 
ſelves, we may be certain that we partake of ſuch a 


Power. 3 ; 
VIII. With reſpe& to the natural Appetites, we 'Tisſhewn 


have ſaid before *, that this Principle, when it hap- — 
pens to be joined with natural Appetites in the in regard 
ſame Perſon, often runs counter to them, and to our Ap- 
pleaſes irſelf in reſtraining them; if we find that petites. 
we can do this, 'tis a Sign that we have it. But 

who has not experienc'd this in himſelf ? who has 
| * , 8 not 


NOTES. 


« ff, Yes, moral blame is much more, *tis an Imputation 
« of a Fault. If a Man be born blind, or with one Eye, we 
« do not blame him for it: but if a Man has loſt his Sight by 
« his Intemperance, we blame him juſtly. He enquireth, 
« May abe not ſay a lame Horſe is lame? Ves, but you cannot 
« blame the Horſe for it, if he was lamed by another, with- 
« out his own Fault. May not a Man ſay one is a Fool or 4 
** Knave (faith he) if ke be fo, tho' be a not help it ? If he 
made himſelf a Sot, we may blame him; tho”, if he be a 
« ſtark Sot, we loſe our Labour. But if he were born a natu- 
« ral Idiot, it were both injurious and ridiculous to blame 
« him for it. Where did he learn that a Man may be a Knavye 
and cannot help it? or, that Knavery is impoſed — 
* upon a Man without his own fault? If a Man put fire to 155 
Neighbour's Houſe, it is the fault of the Man, not of the 
« Fire, He hath confeſs'd formerly, that a Man ought not 
© to be puniſb d but for Crimes, the reaſon is the very ſame, 
that he ſhould not be blamed for doing that which he could 
not poſſibly leave undone ; no more than a Servant whom 
his Maſter had chain'd to a Pillar, ought to be blamed for 
not waiting at his Elbow. No Chain is ſtronger thati the 
Chain of Fatal Deſtiny is ſuppoſed to be”. 
Yee the ſame Authop's Definitions of Liberty, Neceſlity, &c. 
with his Defence of them, p. 756, &c. and his reply to all 
7. Hobb;s Evaſions (fince tranſcrib'd by the Author of the 
pic Enquiry, p-. 91, &c.) in his Vindication, p, 679, 
. 3 & th 
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not ſometimes voluntarily ſuffer'd ſuch things as ar 
hard, incommodious, and painful to the natural Ap. 
petites, and taken delight in ſuch Sufferance, 38 
Good ſuperior to the Gratification of the Apps 
tites? (55.) Nay the Pain itſelf ariſing from th: 
Violence offer'd to theſe natural Appetites, if ve do 
but chooſe to bear it, becomes in a manner agreeable 
which would otherwiſe be very irkſome. From 
whence it is moſt apparent that this Pleaſure depends 
upon the Choice; for while that continues it con- 
tinues too; when that is chang'd, tis gone. Nov 
ſuch Elections as theſe are made every Day, and 
none can be ſo much a Stranger to himſelf, as not to 
be conſcious of them. (56.) | 
That we IX. It is to be obſerv'd farther, that we do not 


can do it only embrace with pleaſure ſuch things as the Ap- 

alſo in our bz | | _ 

Senſes, | 

and in a ; 

ION NOTES. 

change the 

nature of (55.) To this Leibnitz anſwers, “That it is only oppoling 

things by or ballancing one Appetite with another. We ſometime 

an obſti bear Inconveniencies, and we do it with pleaſure, but this 

nate Elec- ** is only by reaſon of ſome hope, or ſome ſatisfaction which 

tion. « 1s join'd to the Evil, and which ſurpaſſes it“. We reply, 
if by hope be meant an expectation of ſome future Good, 
*tis plain that we can oppoſe and reſiſt any natural Appetite 
without any ſuch Expectation, as may be experienc'd when 
we pleaſe, in Hunger, Thirſt, &c. - The proſpe& of the 
bare pleaſure of willing to do ſo cannot be the Good hoped 
for, fince that is a ſure attendant on every ſuch Volition; 3! 
the ſatisfaction then which appears to be join'd with the Evil, 
and to counterballance it in any ſuch Caſes, can only be the 
pleaſure ariſing from the actual Exertion of the ſelt-movns 
Power, which is the thing our Author contends for. bcc th: 
latter part of Note 45. | 
C6.) Tis a common and juſt Obſervation, that Men 33 
well as Children bear any Labour or Fatigue which Ar 
dertake voluntarily, with half the Uneaſineſs and Grief * 
the very ſame thing would give them, if they were forc 80 
undergo it; which cannot, I think, be accounted for, but a 
on our Author's Principle. | 
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tites refuſe, and reject ſuch things as they deſire, 
but alter, as it were, Nature itſelf by an obſtinate 
Election, and make theſe Appetites purſue what 
they naturally avoid, and fly what by Nature they 
deſue. And this takes place not only in Appetites, 
but alſo in the Objects of the Senſes. Some things 
are naturally unpleaſant to them, ſome bitter, nau- 
ſcous, deſorm'd ; yet theſe are made tolerable by 
the force of Election, and by a change of the na- 
tural Propenſity, at length become Delights &. On 
the contrary, What was ſweet, beautiful, &c. beit 
rejected by the Will, becomes at length diſagree- 
able. We could not poſſibly do this, if we had 
not a Power of pleaſing ourſelves by other Means 
than the agreement of Objects to the Appetites ö 
and Senſes, For whence comes it that ſuch things | 
as re ſweet, comely, excellent, commodious ; nay, | | 
all that are grateful to the Appetites and Senſes ſhould 

become irkſome and offenſive? On the contrary, 
whence 1s it that Griefs, Pains, Torments, nay 
Death itſelf ſhould be agreeable when voluntarily 
undergone, unleſs from this Principle which pleaſes 
{elf in its Election ? If it be granted that we have 
ſuch 2 Principle, theſe things may eaſily be ac- 
counted for; fince natural Good vt þ by the Pow- 
er of it, be chang'd into Evil, and Evil into Good: 
for it has a Good in itſelf ſuperior to theſe, by 
means of which it can overcome and alter the Na- 
ture of them: but that this cannot admit of any 
other Explanation will be ſhewn below #, 

X. Theſe things are generally ſuppoſed to be That we 
done by the Power and Preſcription of Reaſon ; © con 


* | > ear d 
and *tis thought, that the Will under its guidance Ss — 
embraces things diſagreeable to the —— Appe- Appetites 
| | +++, * 1 : «titeg aud Senſes, 
| dut alſo 


See Mr. Locke's Chapter of Power, 5. 69. The* all this ©. age 
m9 be Tees by the fole Heuer of Eleftion, and without the — 
eafſons aohich he there r — 
See the fellowing Section. 3 ay 
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rites and Senſes: J confeſs this ſometimes is, and 
always ought to be done according to reaſon ; for 
we have hinted above, that ſome regard ſhould be 
had ro theſe in Elections; but very often the Caſe 
is far otherwiſe. We have ſhewn before, that a 
Power which is capable of pleaſing itſelf in Election, 
cannot be determin'd by reaſon; for the Underſtand. 
ing depends upon it, rather than it upon the Un- 
derſtanding. Tis therefore the third Mark and 
Property of this Power, that it can run counter, 
not only to Appetites and Senſes, but alſo to Reaſon, 
If we can do this, we muſt own to our Sorrow, 
that we partake of it. But that we can, by the 
force of Election, conquer not only the Appetites 
and Senſes, but the Underſtanding too, (S.) daily 
Experience teaches, and we have reaſon to lament 
that it can be prov'd by ſo many inſtances that 
we pleaſe ourſelves in Elections contrary to the ma. 


tural 


NOTES. 


8.) Tis objected that the Will doth not indeed always 
ſollow the Judgment of the underſtanding, becauſe there are 
other Motives that come from inſenſible Perceptions and ſe- 
cret Inclinations which determine it: but that it 1 fol- 
lows the moſt advantageous repreſentation of Good and Evil, 
Which reſults from Reaſons, Paſſions and Inclinations whether 
diſtinct or confuſed : and yet it is alledged that this 1s not 
contrary to Liberty or Contingency. For there are two kinds 
of Neceſſity, one founded on a Contradiction, #. e. the Pro- 
poſition affirming a thing to be includes ſuch a Neceſſity that 
it ſhould be, as to make it a Contradiction to ſay it might not 
be, the Cauſes that produce it being neceſſary. The other 
kind is when there are ſufficient Cauſes to produce the Effect, 
and ſuch as will infallibly produce it, but there is no Contra- 
diction in ſaying they may not produce it. 'Tho' therefore he 
that underſtands perfectly all the Cauſes and Motives that 
concur to an Event, muſt know the Reaſons how it comes to 
Paſs ; and that thoſe Reaſons were ſo ſufficient that ora 
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tural propenſity of our Senſes and Appetites, and at 
is — pray foe the dictate of Reaſon. 5 
XI. We 


NOTES. 


vail'd certainly and infallibly ; and the Man that had ſuch a re- 
preſentation of the prevailing Good or Evil of what he was to 

kooſe, was carried certainly and infallibly to the Reſolution 
he took; yet this is not neceſſarily, becaaſe it doth not imply a 
Contradiction that he ſhould have determin'd himſelf otherwiſe. 

Licet enim nunguam quicquam eveniat, quin ejus ratio reddi poſe 
fit, neque ulla unquam detur indifferentia equilibrij, cum fotius 
ſemper þ nt quadam preparationes in cauſa agente concurrentibuſqz 
quas aliqui predeterminationes wocant : dicendum tamen eft has 
determinationes eſſe tantum inclinantes, non neceſſitantes ; Ita ut 
ſemper aliqua indifferentia ſive contingentia fit ſalva; nec tantus 
unguam in nobis appetitus eft ut ex ea actus neceſſario ſequatur. 

Nam quamdiu homo mentis compos eft, etiamſi vebementiſſime ab 
ira, fiti, vel ſimili cauſa flimnlatur, ſemper tamen aliqua ratio 
fiſtendi impetum reperiri poteſt & aliguando wel ſola ſuſficit Cogi- 
tatio exercends libertatis & in affetus Domini. | 

In anſwer to this, which ſeems the ſtrength of what is ob- 
jetted againſt the Author's Notion of Liberty, I defire theſe 
few things may be confider'd : 

Firlt, that it is not eaſy to comprehend this _— of Con- 
tradiction, which is inconſiſtent with Liberty, or to diſtinguiſh 
t from that Neceſſity which is only founded on Conveniency, 
and yet never fails to ſucceed, becauſe there is always a ſufft- 
cient Reaſon or Cauſe to produce the effect. I wiſh there had 
veen an Example given of the one and tother that we might 
be been able to paſs a better Judgment of them. For to me 
it ſeems that at this rate all the Actions cf Beaſts are as free as 
thoſe of Men, If a Beaſt be never ſo hungry, and turn'd out 
into never ſo tempting a Paſture, yet there is no Contradiction 
in ſaying that he may abſtain from eating. Nor do I ſee how 
11s Appetites being determin'd any more oblige him to eat, 
dm a Man's, when all Circumſtances, Motives, Prediſpoſiti- 
"ns and Qualifications incline him to it. 
A zdly, At this rate the effects of all natural Cauſes would be 
ee. For it is no contradiction to ſay the Sun will not riſe 
o morrow, but his riſing is no more free on that account. 
And in truth I do not find that any Propoſitions but thoſe that 
-Incern metaphyſical and abſtract Verities, are in this Senſes 
eceſſary. All the effects of natural Cauſes have only a pofitive 
* hypothetical neceſſity, that depends on the Will 3 

ed 
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* Obſtinacy of a perverſe Mind, enduring Torment, 
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Yet if we conſider only the Sun, and the part he has in raifing 
himſelf, he cannot be ſaid in any tolerable ſenſe to be free in 
riſing. And fo if we conſider all things given which are ne- 
ceſſary to an Action, either a Man can in theſe Cireumſtances 
forbear his Action, or he cannot; if he can he is indifferent, 
for poſitis omnibus ad agendum requifitis poteſt agere wel non agere, 
which is the very definition of an indifferent, free Agent: If 
he can't ſuſpend the act, then is the neceſſity as great on him 
in theſe Circumſtances as on the Sun to riſe. | 

If it be ſaid the caſe is different, becauſe a Man has Under- 
tanding which is always ready to ſuggeſt to him new Conſide- 
rations to ſtop his Actions. I anſwer, whence come theſe new 

onſiderations that alter the Man's Circumltances ? If from 
the Will, then it determines itſelf atter all, and is not deter- 
min'd by any diſpoſition, motive or reaſon from without : But 
if thoſe Conſiderations that change the Will are independent 
of it, and ariſe from any external diſpoſition, reaſon, or incl. 
nation, he is no more free that is determin'd to his Choice by 
theſe, than the Sun is free to move when natural Cauſes deter- 
mine him to that Motion. - | | 
Every one may not ſee all the Chains and Movements thut 
lead him to his Choice, but if the will. be paſſive in its Deter- 
mination, they are as certain and infallible as if he were drawn 
with Chains of Adamant. And whereas it is ſaid that the mere 
thought of exerciſing our Freedom is ſometimes {ſufficient to 
ſtay the importunity of all our Paſſions and Inclinations 1 
anſwer, if the Will can croſs all external Cauſes which in. 
Cline it to a determination purely on this account, that it will 
exerciſe its Ltberty, then it is a clear caſe, the exerciſe of is 
Liberty is a greater good to it than all other Conſiderations, 
which is the very thing I plead for. ET; $ 

But 3dly, Lask how comes this Conſideration of exerciſing 
its Liberty in its way? The Underſtanding, you ſay, offers * 
But is it without Cauſe that it offers it, or cou'd it not — 
offer'd it ? If the Cauſe be in the Underſtanding, that is — 
lary, and could no more forbear offering it than the Sun cod 
forbear riſing. But ſuppoſe this Conſideration offer d, no * 
ter how, can the Will ſtill reject it? If it can, we are 28 be 
from a determination as. ever. For that rejecting muſt 


either from the Will itſelf, or ſome other Czaſe, concern"; 
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Confinement, and Death itſelf, rather than abjure 
his beloved Impiety : We have ſeen a great many 
Perſons 


NOTES. 


which the ſame Queſtions recur ; and ſo on till we come at 
the firſt Cauſe, God, In all which Cham every link is ne- 
ceſſarily connected with the next before it, and ſo according 
to the Repreſentation in Poets, the fatal Chain is tied to the 
Chair of Jupiter. He, and he alone is accountable for all the 
Good and Ilh of all Sorts in the World. Nor doth it in the 
leaſt help Liberty or Contingence that there is no contradicti- 
on in the Propoſitions that relate to the being or not being of 
Things; for as long as there is a Chain of natural or moral 
Cauſes that certainly and infallibly produce the effect, in which 
the Will is abſolutely paſſive, there is no more room for Li- 
berty in intelligent Cauſes than in natural. 

I know very well Men do many things willingly, as Beaſts 
eat their Food, and that ſome call this Liberty and Contin- 
gence ; but they might as well call it an Elephant or a Horſe, 
For if this were the Queſtion, whether Men did things volun- 
tarily and with a full inclination, no body cou'd queſtion but 
they did: but it is plain when we ask whether 42 be free 
or no, our meaning is whether he has a full power to do or 
not do any thing notwithſtanding all previous Conditions and 
Circumſtances, in which providence has placed him. Not 
that a Man is always abſolutely indifferent: for he may have 
Reaſons and Inclinations that may byaſs him greatly one way ; 
yet notwithſtanding that byaſs he has {till a power to act againſt 
them all, and pleaſe himſelf in ſo doing. 

'Tis plain to me that they who are againſt this true Freedom 
mult be prepoſſeſs'd with an opinion that all things in Nature 
are paſſive and acted on by others; which was expreſſly Mr. 
Halbes Doctrine: and tho? they endeavour to diſtinguiſh them- 
{elves from his Diſciples, tis in vain ; their ſentiments come 
to the ſame thing as to neceſſity, and the ſame cauſes, reaſons 
and arguments are produced by both ; the concluſion alſo is the 

e, only the one calls that an abſolute neceſſity, which the 
Other calls neceſſity of convenience, that is of a thing's being, 

uſe there is ſufficient reaſon to produce it, For the very 
A by which he proves his neceflity, is this of a ſufficient 
-auſe, If the cauſe, ſays he, be ſufficient, and all Prediſpoſi- 
— Conditions and Qualifications requiſite be preſent, the 
0 ect will certainly follow; which is true. If then the con- 
ent of the Will be cauſed by ſomething without itſelf, thoſe 
| conditions 
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Perſons voluntarily throwing away their Fortune, 
Life and Soul, leſt they ſhould be diſappointed in 
| a fooliſh 


NOTES. 


conditions being preſent, it will neceſſarily follow. If it be 
not ſo caus'd, it it has a power in itſelf to act and male: 
thing good or bad, agreeable or diſagreeable by its choice, t 

ain that nothing external can determine it. This proves 
Frberty; a priori. For if there be ſuch a power 'tis evideit 
that poſitis omnibus extra ſe ad agendum requiſitis, poteft apm, 
aut non agere. All that is pretended to determine it is the an- 
tecedent conſiderations of Good or Evil; but where the chit 
good expected ariſes from the determination itſelf, and is con- 
ſequent to it, there tis impoſſible it ſhou'd be determin'd by 
ſuch Conſiderations, 

And this ſeems to me the true reaſon, wl ſome are ſoangry 
at this new Notion, as they call it, of things pleaſing us becauſe 
we chooſe them, fince it utterly deſtroys their Notion of a 
paſſive Will determin'd only by antecedent views of Good and 
Evil, and dgnonftratively eftabliſhes Freedom, therefore they 
freat it as Tune. a Faify and Romance. 

But zdly, "Tis urg'd that this is a power to chooſe without 
any Motive, without any final or impulſive Cauſe, which is: 
great imperſection. Anſwer, I deny that this is to chooſe 
without any motive or final Cauſe Tis chooſing indeed with: 
out any motive or cauſe which is foreign to the Will; ſo that 
it does not depend in its Operations on any external Object, 
but has the Cauſe, motive and end of its actions in itſelf; and 
ſure *tis not the worſe for being thus independem; it has 2 
Cauſe and End, even to pleaſe itſelf, and ſurely to have it in 
its own power to do ſo is far from an Imperſection. f 

Suppoſe two Men, one has ſufficient to feed and cloath 
himſelf in his Poſſeſſion, the other is forced to go abroad and 
beg for both, and let any one judge which of them is in the 
moſt perfect or happy Condition. 

3dly, Tis ſaid it does not appear how pure iddifference 
can contribute to Happineſs ; on the contrary the more a f 
culty is indifferent the more muſt the Perſon poſleſs'd of it be 
inſenſible of the Good he enjoys. But ſure thoſe that naſe 
ſuch Objections have either never read or little minded t 
Book. If the Author had taught that the Faculty contin 
indifferent after the Choice, there had been ground for ſuch an 
Objection; but on the contrary he holds that after the —— 
tion is made the Will is as much attached to the dung ug 
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2 fooliſh Choice. We have beheld not a few diſre- 
gading the Intreaty of their Friends, the Advice 


of 
NOTE $. 


whiltl the Election continues, as the natural Appetites are to 


| their Objects; and it enjoys it with as much, nay greater 


pleaſure, and to ſuch a degree that ſometime it prefers the En- 
joyment of it to Life. But the Happineſs lies in this, that it 
is not obliged to chooſe, and when it has choſen, if it can't 
enjoy the Object of its choice, it may reject it again. 

athly, 'Tis urg'd that ſuch a Faculty as this would render 
Science uſeleſs, reduce all actions to mere Chance, and leave 
us no Meaſures or Rules for them. 

I can't but wonder what ſhould induce any to bring ſuch 
Arguments. The Caſe is tHis : Man is placed by God in a 
World where he is concerned with, and has relation to many 
Objects; he has many Appetites which he may gratify by the 
right Enjoyment of theſe Objects; he may meet with many 


diſigreeable things in the courſe of Affairs, and may employ 


himſelf in many things that in the eng will pro impoſſible 
to compaſs, that may hurt his fellow Creatures, or incroach on 
things forbid him by his Creator: Te comprehend theſe he 


has an underſtanding given him, as well as a power to chooſe 


or refrain from any of them ; but becauſe his Underſtanding 
15 not infinite, ns therefore he may often miſtake, and it may 
ſo happen that the bars and limits aſſign'd by God and Nature 
may hinder him from enjoying what his natural Appetites re- 
quire, and his Judgment ſees wou'd be moſt agreeable to him, 
therefore God has given him a power of Choice, whereby he 
may make thoſe things agreeable that would be otherwiſe, 
were he only to gratify his natural Appetites. So that this 
Power is ſuperior to them all, and in a great meaſure com- 
mand; them and their Actions, inſomuch that he finds a plea- 
ſure and Satisfaction often in curbing and reſtraining them. 
Nay this Faculty is of ſuch force that it always carries its Sa- 
tolaction with itz and tho' it cannot abſolutely change the 
nature of the Appetites, or make us not feel the natural Evils 
that ſurround us, ſuch as pain, torment, diſappointment z yet 
by its exerciſe it raiſes us ſo much Satisfaction as to make theſe 
tolerable, if not pleaſing to us. 

Now muſt not every one ſee that ſuch a Faculty as this acts 
* the greateſt reaſon and for the beſt end, even to make all 
actions of a Man's Life, as far as poſſible, pleaſing to him ? 
4n2 doth it not appear that ſuch a Will needs plain and cer- 

y tain 
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of their Relations, the Dictates of their own. Mind, 
Dangers, Diſtreſſes, Death, the wrath of God, and 
the pains of Hell; in ſhort, deſpiſing all that is 
Good, or could appear to be ſo; when ſet in com- 
petition with ſuch things as, excluſive of the Good. 
neſs which they receive from Election, are mere 
Trifles and worth nothing ar all; ſuch as have no 
manner of Good or pretence of Good in them. 
There have becn Perſons who knowingly, without 
any kind of hope, any kind of belief, have deſtioy'd 
themſelves and their Relations, and yet were in their 
right Mind and confiſtent with themſelves, if a right 
Mind may be judg'd of by ſober Words and a fe- 
rious tenor of Action. Did theſe Men follow Res. 
ſon, or any other Good beſide the fruition of their 
Choice? We have ſhewn already that this Power 
may produce theſe and greater Abſurdities ; for ſince 
it is ſuppos'd to be of ſuch a Nature as can pleaſe 
itſelf in its Act, where ever it can exert that AG, i 
can alſo pleaſe itſelf, even in oppoſition to the natu- 
ral Appetites, the Senſes and Reaſop. If then ſuch 

a Prin- 
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tain Meaſures and the greateſt prudence and judgment to ad 
by: otherwiſe it may fall into impoſlible, abſur'd or wicked 
Choices. It has been ſhewn in the Book what limits are a. 
ſign'd our Wills by God and Nature, and how neceſlary it © 
we ſhould keep within them. In ſhort the Argument is # if 
one ſhould alledge, a Prince is abſolute Governour of his King- 
dom, and muſt not be controled by his Subjects, therefore he 
needs no Counſcllors, becauſe he 1s not obliged to be 
min'd by them. But ſure the more abſolute he is, the more 
need he has to preſcribe good Rules to himſelf, and adviſe with 
the belt Counſellors he can find, becauſe he has it in his po 
er to rule well, and none is to blame but himſelf if he do not. 
Whereas if he were to be determin'd by his Counſellors, he 
wou'd be under no ſuch concern, ſince they, not he, Wen 
in all reaſon be anſwerable for his Miſtakes, 
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2 Principle be granted to be in us, it will not ſeem 
ſtrange that we ſhould be able to do things that 
are repugnant to theſe; if this be not allow'd, it 
cannot be made appear how ſo many Abſurdities, 
ſo many things diſagreeable to Reaſon, to Senſe; ſo 
many — contrary to the dictate of the Mind, 
ſhould every Day be committed by Mankind. 3 
XII. Nay, which may ſeem more ſtrange, the 22 
Will appears to have ſo great a Power over the Un- ſtanding 
derſtanding that the latter is ſo far ſubdu'd by its admits not 
Choice, as to take Evil things for Good, and forc'd only evil 
to admit Falſities ſor Truths. Neither will this — for 
appear impoſſible to one who recollects that the $277? 
denſes are as much natural Faculties, and have by for Truths 
Nature as quick a Reliſh of their proper Objects, viz. being 
and can as well diſtinguiſh thoſe that are agreeable under ſub- 
from them that are dilagreeable, as the Underſtand- l 
ing. If therefore we ſometimes pleaſe ourſelves in k 
chooling what is repugnant to the Senſes, tis alſo 
poſſible for us to take pleaſure in embracing what is 
diſonant to Reaſon. The Senſes are forced to ad- 
mit and tolerate ſuch things as are difguſtful to 
them, which things they rake for agreeable by uſe, 
having as complete Enjoyment of them as of thoſe 
tuat are adapted to them by Nature *. The fame 
may happen ſometimes ro the Underſtanding, viz. 
(9 be compell'd by the Will ro admit Falſities for 
ſruths, to believe them thro' cuſtom, and at laſt 
make uſe of them ſeriouſly as Truths. Hence comes 
that common Saying, that we eagerly believe what we 
eagerly deſre; and ſome take a pleaſure in ſubduing 
not only Senſe; but Reaſon too. I confeſs, he 
that does this, acts fooliſhly and is much to blame; 
but from this very thing, that we act — 

2 2 that 
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ſuch things as avere at Arft the moſt diſagrecable of all to the Pa- 


late, become by uſe the meft delightful : viz, Wines, Tobacco, 
ver, Ke. 
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that we are to blame, tis evident that we not 
can, but actually do pleaſe ourſelves in Electiom 
which are made contrary to Reaſon ; and that tl! 
Ju ment of our Underſtanding depends upon the 
ill, rather than that the Will is derermin'd by 
it. From hence it is evident that all the Signs ad 
Properties of a Power of . pong itſelf by Elec- 
_ agree to us, and therefore we certainly partke 
of it. 
14. XIII. The ſame will 2 thirdly, from con- 
vel, fidering the Reaſons which move us to the choir 
this Power of thele Abſurdities, according to the Opinion of 
froma thoſe Men who think that the Will is paſſive in E. 
conſiders- lections. For if, while they are labouring to 1. 
— 4 ſign Reaſons for theſe and the like Determinations 
ſons which they produce nothing for Reaſons but the very E- 
15 g for o the very 
are ſup- lections themſelves, or their Effects, it will be 
poſed to parent that they are in a Miſtake, and offer Effeds 
— for Cauſes; which will appear more fully from a 
Enumeration of thoſe Reaſons which are ſuppoſed 
to move the Will in ſuch Cafes. | 
Thoſe are ray te — theſe agent are be fo 
enume- of che anaing, Obſtinacy of the Mind, the fort 
rated, A Paſſions, and A 1 theſe are charg d al 
the unreaſonable, abſur'd, and impious Actions of 
Men ; theſe are eſteemed the Cauſes of all ſuch E- 
lections as cannot be allow'd to proceed from the 
intrinſic Goodneſs of the Objects which are chole: 
: but this is all groundleſs, | 
Firſt, 7 XV. For in the firſt place, as to Errors of the 
Under. Underſtanding, tis certain that we ſometimes chooſe 
landing: hurtful Objects by miſtake, which we often k- 
theſe are ment, but never impute to ourſelves, except we be 
mow 3 conſcious that the Error was voluntary, # & in 
Rd -. ſome reſpect ow'd its Origin to Election. Election 
rav'd E- then is prior to all culpable Error, for that de 
— upon it, Tis not therefore always by miſtake that 
ther than we chooſe Abſurdities, but by chooling Abſind. 


to cauſe it. 
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ties we miſtake the Truth. But 10 confeſs the 
Truth, we are hurried on in an abſurd Election, 
tho" we ſee and know all that we are about to do: 
if then there be any Error, tis only this that we 
judge it better to enjoy a free Election, than to be 
exempt from natural Evils. Hence it is evident 
that there ariſes ſo much Pleaſure from Election as is 
able to impoſe upon the Underſtanding, and induce 
it to prefer that to all kinds of natural Good, nay 
to Life itſelt. But whether this be done errone- 
ouſly or wiſely, *tis the ſtrongeſt Argument that we 
have ſuch an Elective Self- pleaſing Principle as this 
within us. 1 for Olf n 
XVI. Secondly, as for Obſtinacy, by which t 

ſuppoſe that we are moved to —. lud 2 — 
us plain that this is nothing elſe but the perſeve- which is 
nance of a bad Election: neither can Obſtinacy and ſtewn to 
Ferverſeneſs be explain'd otherwiſe than by Elections. — 
It it be granted that things pleaſe us becauſe they perſeve- 
arc choſen, we ſee clearly enough what Obſtinacy ring in a 
is, viz, an unneceſſary adherence to an Election, deprav'd 
and a Self. complacency in it contrary to the dictate Election. 
ot Reaſon, and with the loſs of natural Good. (57. 
Bur if the Will be determin'd from without, there 
ill be no ſuch thing as Obſtinacy. By an obſti- 

2 3 nate 
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57.) Zeibnitz lin his Remarks frequently cited above) ar- 
82:2" That Obſtinacy is not barely the continuance of a 
bad Election, but a diſpoſition to perſevere in it, proceed- 
eg from ſome Good that a Man forms to himſelf, or from 
dome Evil which one ſuppoſes to attend the change. The 
* firſt Election, ſays he, was made perhaps thro' mere Levity, 
** but the reſolution of adhering to it comes from ſome ſtron- 
der Reaſons or Impreſſions”, But if this be all that is meant 
by Obſtinacy, how come the World to fix ſo bad a Notion to 
that Word? If it be a diſpoſition always proceeding from a 
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nate Perſon we ſhall only mean one that has continy. 
ed a long time in a pernicious Error, without any 
Motive to change his Judgment. Now he that doe 
this is miſerable indeed, but cannot be call'd in the 
leaſt degree obſtinate, according to the common No- 
tion of Mankind. | | 8 
Thirdly, XVII. Thirdly ſince neither Errors nor Obſti- 


The wie. nacy are ſuſſicient to explain the Nature of thele 
lence of . 


Paſſions, Elections, they fly to the Power of the Paſſions ; 
wiz. De- viz. the Deſire of Fame or Glory; Anger, Hi 
fire of tred, &c. Thele are the Cauſes, fay they, why we 


Fame and 1 
22 c | 1 vol 
all whic 
are prov'd N O 7 E S. 
to derive 
theirin- Proſpect of Good, or dread of Evil, and founded on ſecond 
ordinate thoughts and ſtronger Reaſons : how can it ever be deemed i 
force from Crime? Again, if the fr Election can he made without any 
Election. cxterna] Motive, (which he ſeems to allow by aſſigning Levi 
| ty as the ſole Cauſe of it) why may not the perſeverance in it 
be ſo too? may not the ſame Cauſe be ſuppos'd to produce the 
ſubſequent Elections, as well as the firit ? In ſhort,” Leibnits, 
after all his ſeeming oppoſition to our Author on the head of 
Liberty, moſt evidently grants the Queſtion both here, and 
p. 480. where he ailirms, that in effect we are able to chang: 
the Natures of things, and make theſe transſormations above- 
mentioned, * But this (ſays he) is not as among the Fairit!, 
*« by a ſimple Act of that Magic Power; but becauſe a Man 
« darkens or ſuppiclles in his Mind, the repreſentations of 
the good or ill Qualities naturally join'd to certain Objects, 
and becauſe we only regard. thoſe which are agreeable to 
our Taſte, or Prepoſſeſſions; or even becauſe we join by 
force of thought, certain Qualities, which are only foun 
united by accident, or by our cuſtomary way of conſidering 
them”. Now what is it to darken or ſuppreſs the repreſer- 
tations of good or ill Qualities, to regard ſome only and neg. 
lect others, — and to join Qualities to Objects by the force ol 
chought, — but to exert this very Power in debate ? Which 
olten chooſes the fruition, or even the conſideration. of ſome 
one out ot many equal and indifferent Objects, and by ti! 
ample Act makes it azrecable to our Taſte, and joins ſuch 
{Qualities to it as could neither proceed from Chance nor Cub 
tom, nor any Aſſociation of Ideas whatſoever. See the Con- 
© aſton of this Subject in the following Note. 1 9 % 
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chooſe abſurdly, and by them the Choice 15 deter- 
min'd. But Fame or Glory have no manner of 
Good in them, eſpecially ro thoſe who believe thar 
they ſhall not wil after Death: why then are theſe 
Men content to purchaſe Glory with Life? Certain- 
ly from no other Cauſe beſide Election; tis by 
Election that we have form'd theſe Idols to ourſelves, 
and from thence they derive whatever Good is in 
them. To be talk'd of after Death, to mount u 

the Wings of Fame, to extend our Name to diſtant 
Regions; theſe _ leaſe us on no other account 
but becauſe we will them. Obſcurity, Oblivion, 
Retirement will be as pleaſing to the Man that choo- 
ſes them, and have been ſo. Thoſe Perſons then who 
imagine that theſe determine Elections, take Effects 
for Cauſes. For theſe, which are nothing in them- 
ſelves, ſhew us that they acquire ſo much Good- 
neſs from Election as makes them over-ballance all 
kind of natural Good. 
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XVIII. The ſame muſt be faid of Anger, Hatred, The fame 
Love and Deſpair, by which many are believed to is ſhewnof 
be driven upon Abſurdities. But in reality all that Hatred. 
is abſurd and pernicious in theſe Paſſions proceeds Le, 80 


from Election. Nature has given us Paſſions which 
are generally innocent, while ſolicited only by their 
proper Objects, and natural Opportunity, as we ſee 
in Brutes ; but they are compell'd to change the na- 
tural Objects by the Power of Election: thus An- 
ger and Hatred are excited by the Will, and apply'd 
not to ſuch things as are naturally hurtful, nor Love 
and Deſire to ſuch as are naturally deſirable, but to 
others of a quite different kind, with which they 
have no natural Congruity, ſuch as Fame and Glo» 
ry after Death. Of this kind alſo are moſt of the In» 
ſtruments of Luxury, which are commonly faid to 
pleaſe, purely by the ſtrength of Fancy, that is in re- 
ality, by Election. Hence it is that Men purſue 
Vith lo great eagerneſs, and emotign ſuch things 35 
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are in themſelves triflng, pernicious, and abſur d. 
Nay they barter away Lit: itſelt for Trifles, and 
when they cannot enjoy them, caſt off that in dil. 
pair. *Tis the Election itſelf which ſubſtitutes 
theſe things as fit to be proſecuted by theſe Paſſ- 
ons inſtead of their ance] OC and while they 
are hurry'd on, not according-to the exigence of 
Nature, but the command of the Will, they con- 
found every thing, tranſgreſs the bounds of reaſon 
and utility, and diſregarding theſe rage without li- 
mits or reitraint, 

XIX. As for Envy and Revenge, they are not 
owing to Nature but the Will, and ſetting aſide 
Election are mere nothing. For whatever is pre- 
tended to the contrary, there can be no other account 
given why any one thould undergo Labours, Dan- 

ers, Griefs and Difficulties ; why he ſhould loſe 
be Reputation, Family, Country, nay his Life, 
for the Satisfaction of his Envy or Revenge, but 
that he reſolv'd within himſelf, but that he choſe to 
ſatisfy them. Tis evident that the moſt unexperi- 
enc'd Perſon is ſufficiently convinc'd of this. But 
theſe, when once embrac'd by Election, become 
more agreeable than thoſe things which Ne has 
made neceſſary. Tho'e abſurd Elections then are 
not made by the force of theſe Paſſions, but the 
abſurd and irregular force of theſe lows from Elec- 
tions. 
Fourthly, XX. They who perceive that theſe Cauſes are 
Madneſs: inſufficient, have recourſe to Madneſs and Phrenzy, 
n 8 in — to m_— — 1 3 4 ra op 
is playing upon Words, and takin nels in 4 
_ Rh 6, Ws, 9" that wherein it 5 commonly un- 
Men are derſtood. He is look'd upon as mad that is ſo far 
in their diſorder'd in his Mind as not to be able to deduce one 
_ Idea from another, nor make Obſervations upon 
chooſe ab- What he ſees: but theſe Men who do ſo many abi 


ſardiy. things enjoy the abovemention d Powers, and uy 


L 
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their Underſtanding and Senſes ſtrong enough by 
Nature: what is it therefore which drives them in- 
to Abſurdities * The power and prevalence of the ſu- 
perior Faculty, vis. the Mill, which has a Good 

culiar to itſelf, which it r- by Election. 
bs it purſues regardleſs of all that Reaſon, the 
Body, Circumſtances, Appetites and natural Facul- 
ties require. For while it can provide for and pleaſe 
itlelf, it is not at all ſolicitous about any thing which 
may prejudice theſe, but has a ceitain Complacency 
in its own Exerciſe, and endeavours to augment its 
Happineſs by the purſuit of ſuch rhings as are re- 
pugnant to them. The more Difficulties and Ab- 
ſurdities it encounters, the more it applauds itfelf in 
2 conſciouſneſs of its own Abilities ; which ſeems to 
be the very thing that we call Vanity and Pride. 
Hereupon it compels the Senſes, Reaſon, and natu- 
ral Appetites, to be ſubſervient to its Elections: nor 
can he be call'da Madman who acts againſt Reaſon, 
thro' the force of a ſuperior Faculty, any more than 
he that falls from a Precipece by the violence of a 
greater impulſe. For it is not every one who acts 
againſt reaſon, that muſt immediately be look'd up- 
on as Mad, but only he that acts abſurdly from ſome 
imjury done to the underſtanding Faculty itſelf, or 
an Impediment to the Uſe of Reaſon : he that could 
have followed the dictate of Reaſon and yer know- 
ingly violated it, muſt not be reckon'd mad, but 
wicked, unleſs we will impoſe upon ourſelves by 
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changing the cuſtomary Names of things. All theſe 
XXI. If it be granted that we have kr ſuperiar things 
Faculty, tis plain enough that all theſe t ings ma — 
come to paſs, For he that is endow'd with it, wi — 
be able to pleaſe himſelf in the Proſecution of his than by 
Elections, even to the detriment of both Body and admittin 
Mind ; to the prejudice of Senſes, Appetites and — FOG 
Reaſon; which we often ſee done to our Amaze- kind. 
ment; but unleſs we have this Faculty imparted to 
„„ : ES us, 
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us, it does not ſeem poſſible for us to create Good 

to ourſelves by Election, and to prefer what is thus 
As much created to every natural Good. 
Food ariſes XXII. Theſe things, I confeſs, ought not to be 
Peincible, done; but if nothing could be done which ought 

ple, | 

ſo it is at. not, there would be no ſuch thing as a Fault. As 
tended therefore much Good ariſes from this Principle, ſo 
with this there is this Evil alſo, that by it Crimes and Follies 


Evil, viz. are committed: And it has this Inconvenience, tha 


— it can do what it ought not. 


VXXIII. From theſe and other Arguments which 
This miſ- might be brought, I think it is evident that God ha 
3 given us a Principle of this kind, and that our Will 
follows is only determin'd by itſelf. They are miſtaken 
the Judg- therefore who affirm that either the Appetites, Paſſi. 
ment of ons, or Underſtanding, determine Elections. What 
mn robably gave occaſion to the Miſtake was, that other 
oth tom things pleaſe or dilpleaſe us, beſide what we chooſe 
hence, vix. vi. ſuch as are agreeable to the Apperites or Senſes, 
chat it is Now it being obſerv'd that we have regard to thele 
imprudent jn Elections, and do not chooſe any thing repugnant 
in us to 
14 with- to them, but upon neceſſity, and that all Men are of 
out een- Opinion, that the Judgment of the Underſtanding 
ſalting the ought to be made uſe of in chooſing, and being 2c- 
Under- * to this kind of Choice, we become at laſt 
. perſuaded that it is abſolutely neceſſary, and that our 

Wills are always determin'd by ſome Judgment of 
the Uadefieding: at leaſt, het it is a Condition 
requiſite in the Object, that the Mind judge the 
thing choſen to be good and agreeable to the Appe- 
rites. Whereas the contrary to all this is generally 
true viz. that the Mind judges things to be good 
becauſe we have willed them, becauſe we have form- 
ed an Appetite in ourſelves by ſome antecedent Elect- 
oa, and thoſe things which we embrace by ibis fa. 
Htitions Appetite, as we may call it, give us equal 
Pleaſure with that which we deſire by the Neceſhty 


of Nature, 
Ra | XXIV. Ni 
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rrary to all rhe Appetites, contrary to Reaſon, and 
deſtitute of all Appearance of Good, perhaps for this 


only Reaſon, that we may aſſert our Liberty of Elec- Liberty, 
tion, *Tis certain that every one can do this, and which is 
he that does ir, proves by an — that he is prov'd to 


free, and has a Power of pleaſing himſelf in Election. 
Nor can he be ſaid to be determin'd by the Judg- 
ment of the Underitanding ; for this reaſon is made 


by the Mind itſelf, and may ſerve _ for every any reaſon 
ifference of at all. 


Election, ſince it is drawn from the In 
the Will itſelf: and he who does any thing upon a 
r:aſon which is made by himſelf, and is indifferent 
to either Side, muſt be eſteem'd to act in the ſame 
manner as iſ he had done it without any reaſon at all. 
'Tis evident therefore that we have this Power, and 
make uſe of the Appetites and Senſes only as Spies 
and Informers; of Reaſon as a Counſellor; but that 
the Will is Maſter of itſelf, and creates pleaſure for 
itlelf in Objects by Election. (58.) 


SECT. 
NOTES. 


58) Upon the whole it appears that the true deſcription of 
Free. will muſt include thus much. A Power of chooſing or 
not chooſing, or of chooſing either Side in any given Caſe j 
raturally independent of any mediate or immediate, external 
or internal force, compulſion, influence or neceſſity; phyſi- 
cally indetermin'd by either bodily Senſations, Appetites, & b 
or mental Perceptions, Reaſon, Judgment. "Tis an Ability 
of determining either among equal and indifferent Objects, or 
of preferring the purſuit of ſome before others that are entirely 
different from or contrary to them : or laſtly, of preferring the 
very conlideration of ſome unknown Objects to all the reſt 
of deliberating upon, or attending to ſame particular Ideas, 
and reſolving to overlook others, tho* equally preſented to the 
Mind, and ſuppos d to be of equal Importance. 

All this is contaiu'd in the very Notion of a Se/-moving 
euer; (tho' none perhaps have given ſo full and diſtinct an 
Fxplication of it as our Author) for that which in ftrictucis 
Were elf, is properly and phyſically independent of, and 

Ee indifferent 
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r.. 


Where it is ſhewn that Happineſs conſiſts in 
Elections. 


I. L RO M what has been ſaid above, it appears 
L that a Being endow'd with a Power of 
chooſing is more excellent and perfe& than one 
5 . * * , . . F that 


NOTES. 


indifferent to all external Movers, as long as it continues to 
do ſo; what is determin'd in certain circumſtances by or ac- 
cording to particular Senſations, Motives, &c. and cannot 
poſſibly be determin'd either without or againſt them, is ſo far, 
and in ſuch circumſtances, only moved, acted upon, and pure- 
i; paſſive. If then there be any ſuch thing, properly ſpeaking, 
an active Principle, it muſt be endow'd with ſuch an abio- 
jute Indifference as our Author ſuppoſes : and when we ſpeak 
of the ſtrongeſt Moti ves, we don't mean ſuch as have the grea- 
teſt phyſical Influence or Weight in turning the ballance of the 
Will (fince we ſuppoſe none of them to have any at y but only 
fuch as the Mind moſt commonly determines itſelf upon in 
fat; and to argue from ſuch determinations that theſe Motives 
muſt have ſuch an Influence both abſolutely and comparatively, 
5. . whether taken by themſelves, or in oppoſition to each 
other ; is manifeſtly to beg the Queſtion, and till to ſuppoſe 
that it cannot move or direct itſelf, notwithſtanding our moſt 
evident perception and experience of the contrary. And that 
we have ſuch experience, a little reflection on ourſelves will 
convince us. I think (ſays Mr. Colliber,) I may appeal 
« to any conſidering Man, whether he be not in all ordinary 
«« Caſes ſenſible of an ability of darting his thoughts upon any 
particular Object, even antecedently to any deliberation, 
and then, whether after deliberation about particular Objetts 
# he cannot reſume his deliberation, and ſometimes vary his 
FG oo | „eignen 
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that is without it: For that which neither acts 
nor is acted upon, is the fartheſt from Perfection, 
ſince 


NOTES. 


— 


„judgment; and whether, after the cleareſt Judgment, and 
« moſt deliberate Choice of particular things or actions, he be 
« not {till conſcious of a power of ſuſpending his praftice, of 
« reſuming the conſideration of the Objects whenever he plea- 
« ſes, or of immediately chooſing or practiſing the contrary, 
„ without being determin'd by — from without, or 
« impediments from within. But we have no clearer proof 
« of our own Exiſtence than Conſciouſneſs : and I conceive we 
« need not expect greater Evidence of any thing than we have 

« of our Exiſtence *”. | 
If then our Mind has ſuch a power of ſelecting ſome parti-. 
cular Ideas out of many perceived by the Underſtanding, and 
attending to them alone without any previous apprehenſion of 
their nature and tendency, without any ſpecial Reaſon, Motive 
or Inducement whatſoever to ſuch particular Choice; if the 
Mind, I ſay, does in ſome Caſes exert ſuch a power as this, 
then it is in theſe Caſes abſolutely free. It cannot here be di- 
rected by the Judgment, fince it is ſuppos'd to act independent- 
ly of it: nay it may be properly ſaid ſometimes to influence 
and ditect, or rather to obſtruct and ſubvert the Judgment it- 
ſelf, for as much as it confines that to ſome particular Objects 
only, and of conſequence renders it partlal, and precipitates it 
in the Choice of theſe, and withdraws others from it, which 
were abſolutely neceſlary to a compleat View of the Subject, 
and an exact determination about it. Hence the ſpring of all 
Errors, at leaſt all criminal ones, hence vitious, abſurd Elec- 
dons, and a Labyrinth of Woe. From the ſame Power alſo 
duly apply'd proceeds the happy conſciouſneſs of Deſert, and 
in it is entirely founded all the reaſon of Reward. It's uſeful- 
nels then, and neceſſity, appear both for the eſtabliſhment of 
Morality, the ground of all rational Happineſs; and alſo, that 
we might always have wherein to pleaſe ourſelves, which (as 
our Author has ſhewn in the latter end of SubſcR. 4.) other- 
wiſe we very often could not. Hence it appears I think ſuffi- 
<iently, that this Power is one of our greateſt Perfections, tho* 
ke all other Perfections that come ſhort of Infinity) it be 
liable 


* Impartial Enquiry, &c, p. 42, 43. See alſo an Ey os 
Con iouſneſr, p. — &c. N - 1 
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ſince it is of no more uſe in Nature than if it were 
nothing at all; that which is purely paſſive in its 

Opera- 
NOTES. 


liable to the greateſt abuſe, and ſo capable of being turn'd into 
the worſt of Imperfe&ions. | 

It remains to be enquired with our Author, whether all the 
Happineſs ariſing from it counterballances the Miſery, and 
conſequently, whether we. and all other rational Creature: 
might not have been as well or better without it. But for this 
ſee F 2. and 5. 4g 9 ä 
We ſhall here only add a Word or two in vindication ofthis 
Principle againſt the three principal Oppoſers of Liberty above- 
mentioned. In the firſt place then, we don't aſſert that by this 
Power the Mind can chooſe Evil as Evil or refuſe Good « 
Good, i. e. that the former, as ſuch, is or can be a Motive for 
Choice, or the latter for refuſal : But we ſay that it can chooſe 
the one and refuſe the other avithout any particular Motive at 
all; (i. e. any drawn from the particular nature of the Object 
choſen,) nay, in oppoſition to the ſtrongeſt Motive (viz. that 
Motive which preſents the greateſt Happineſs, and which it 
uſually does, and always ought to follow) purely by the force 
of its free, active or ſelf-moving Power. * | 

. You'll fay it does this to prove it's own Power, and the 
pleaſure attending ſuch proof is the ſtrongeſt Motive in theſe 
Caſes, I anſwer, that granting this to be ſo (which yet is not 
very probable, as appears from what was obſerv'd from the 
Eſay on Conſciouſneſs in Note 45.) yet this, as our Author ob- 
ferves, muſt be a Motive of its own creating, which, with re. 
ſpect to Volition, is the ſame as none at all. Nay this is the 
very thing we are endeavouring to prove, viz. that the Soul 
has a Power of determining to think or act, and of pleaſing it- 
felf in ſuch determination, without any other Motive or Res- 
ſon but what is produced by itſelf, and follows that very de- 
termination; without any external Cauſe whatſoever : in which 
Power all its Liberty conſiſts, and the greateſt Part of its Hap- 
Pineſs, as will appear in the next Section. | 

Nor ſecondly, will ſuch a Power as this only make us liable 
to miſtake the true Good which is in things (as the Author of 
the Philgſoph. Enquiry and Leibnitz argue) but on the contra. 
ry, it often makes true Good or Happineſs in thoſe things A 
0 


* See Jackſon", Vindication of kane Liberty, p. 49, Oe. or 
e beginning of E. Strutt' Defence of Dr. Clarke's Notion, &c 
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Operations is one degree more perfect, but that 
which has the Principle of its Actions within _ 
ince 


NOTES. 


of themſelves had none at all; and improves thoſe things which 
have, and alleviates thoſe which have the contrary Qualities ; 
and of conſequence is not an Inperfection, but a very valuable 
and neceſſary Perfection. Our Author does not ſuppoſe us 


left to an abſolute, blind indifference in all Objects (as Leib- 


ritz often urges) without any Guide or Direction in the Choice 
of them; which would indeed be an imperfection: but af- 
firms that the Mind or Man is ſenſibly and neceſſarily affected 
by ſome, and informed by his Underſtanding of the Nature 
and Effects of others, and ſo is ſufficiently directed to the Choice 
of theſe which are in themſelves good and agreeable to his 
Conſtitution, and vice verſa; yet till with the reſerve of a 
full Power of following or not following that Guide, of neg- 
lecting or refuſing that Direction: Which Power therefore, 
even in theſe Caſes, remains ſtill unaffected. In other Ob- 
jets, he ſhews that the Man is totallv indifferent, which yet, 
by an arbitrary Choice, he can make to be no leſs conſtituent 
Parts of his Happineſs. | 

Whence, in the third place, a reply may be form'd to the 
common Queſtion, What Benefit is there in a Power of chooſ- 
ing freely among things that are really indifferent, and exactly 
alike? We anſwer the Benefit of enjoying any one of them; 
which Enjoyment a Man could not poſſibly have without fuch 
a Liberty, but muſt neceſſarily hang in perpetual Suſpenſe, 
without any Choice at all? this Leibnitz owns to be an una- 
voidable conſequence of his Opinion ®* and to avoid this Ab- 
lurdity, is driven to a greater, wiz. to deny that there are any 
uch indifferent and equal things in Nature + the contrary to 
which has been abundantly evinc'd already with reſpect to 
both God and Man. 

Laſtly, to the Argument againſt the Paſſibility of ſuch a 
Liberty, lo frequently repeated by the two Authors above 
mention'd, viz. that Actions done without any Motive, would 
be Efe&s without a Cauſe ; We reply, in ſhort, that it is a plain 
Petitzo Principij, in ſuppoſing Motives to be the real phyſical 
eficent Cauſes (and theſe are the only Cauſes which can con- 
dem the preſent Queſtion) of Volition or Action, which we 


deny: 


p EJais de Theadice, p. 161, Ee. 
See his 4th Letter to Dr. Clarke, 
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ſince it approaches, as it were, nearer to God, and 
is more independent, is alſo more of itſetß i. e. it 
ſeems to be made for its own ſake, and chiefly to 
reſpect its future Benefit, and on that account to 
be more noble and perfect. Nor docs it ſeem 
poſſible for a greater Perfection to be communi. 
cated” than the fruition of ſuch a Principle. The 
more free any one is, and the leſs liable to exter- 
nal Motions, the more perfect he is: God has there- 
fore multiply'd this kind of Creatures as far as the 
Syſtem and Order of his Work allow'd, and decreed 
that ſuch as are paſſive in their Operations ſhould 
be ſubſervient to theſe. | 

Happines II. Since therefore Happineſs, according to the 
ariſes from common Notion of it, is granted to ariſe from 2 
the Proper due uſe of thoſe Faculties and Powers which every 


ſe of t 1 f 
Faculties, one enjoys; and fince this Power of determining 


Sc. II ourſelves to Actions, and pleaſing ourſelves in 
therefore them, is the moſt perfect of all, whereby we are 


aPower the moſt conſcious of our Exiſtence and our Ap- 
of choo- 


ſing be Proach towards God; our chief Happineſs wil 
the moſt conſiſt in the proper uſe of it, nor can any thing 
noble of be abſolutely agreeable to us but what is choſen. 
— (T.) It is to be confeſs'd that many external Ob- 
e n 
Happineſs jects 
will conſiſt 
in the Ex- NOTES. 
erciſe of 
it, 1. e. in deny; and yet are far from ſuppoſing theſe Acts to be abſolute- 
Elections. ly without a Cauſe; nay we aſſign them another, and affirm 
that their only true and proper Cauſe is this ſelf moving Power, 
and the only Cauſe of this is the Creator who communica 
it. | 
On this Subject may be ſeen Dr. Clark's Demonſirat. f. 
136, Sc. 2d Edit. or his Remarks, &c. p. 28, Ec. or Chubb's 
farther Reflections on Natural Liberty. Collection of Trab, 
p. 388, Ec. 
(J.) Againſt this it is objected, 1ſt, That the Author here 
deicribes Free- will to be a Power of chooſing this or that with- 
out any dependence either on the other Faculties or Attributes 


of the free Agent, or on the Qualities of external Ob Anſper, 
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jets, many that are offer'd by the Senſes, pleaſe 
us; but if we look into the thing more _— 
this 


NOTES 


Anſwer. The Author never ſhid or imagin'd that Liberty 


was a power to chocſe in all Caſes without any dependence 
oa the other Faculties, or the Qualities of Objects, but the di- 
rect contrary 3 iz that all other Faculties of the Agent were 
io be confider'd, his Appetites conſulted, and the fitneſs of Ob- 
je4s obſerv'd. He expreſly teaches that if a free Agent chooſe 
any thing contrary to the natural Appetites without ee 
he gives himſelf unneceſſary trouble, if any thing above his 
power to compaſs, or i1apoſſible in the Nature of things, he 
makes himſelf ſo far unhappy. That which the Author main- 
4.4 is the Agreement of a thing 
to ſome Appetite, and that agreemeent may either ariſe from 
the natural fitneſs of the Object to the Appetite, or the Appe- 
tite's accommodating itſelf to the Object: that God has given 
us a power in many Caſes, ind indeed in the moſt common 
Affairs of Life, to accommodate our will to things; that this 
is done by our chooſing them and whatſoever we ſo caooſe, if 
we can enjoy it, as long as the Choice continues, will pleaſe 
us; and jaſtly, that this power is of mighty advantage to us; 
for we can't expect that things ſhould always anſwer our natu- 
ral Appetites, and therefore ſince it is unreaſonable all the 
World ſhovld be made to accommodate us, tis a great Bene- 
fit that God has given us a power to accommodate ourſelves to 
the things 2s we find them; if we make a right uſe of this 
power we may be always happy, for we may always chooſe 
ſuch things as we can enjoy, and reject thoſe that can't be had, 
and if we do ſo we may be always pleaſed. 
Thus things may become Good or Evil to us by our Choice 
and our Happineſs or Miſery will depend upon it. Now he 


chat would in earneſt confute this Notion has but one of theſe ; 


two things to do, either firſt, to ſhew that there is no ſuch 
Power or Faculty poſſible, or 2dly, That there is no advan- 
tage in it. 

Twill put the rambling Objections that J have met with in 
a3 good a method as I can, tho? they are generally ſo little to 
= purpoſe, that it is harder to bring them in than anſwer 

em. 

2dly, Therefore it is urg d that we know by experience that 
) make a Man pleaſe himſelf in his Choice, it is not neceſſary 
chat he ſhould believe that he is not inſenſibly and * 
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this will appear to ariſe from hence only, that 
theſe are as Motives which .induce us to exert an 
Act 


NOTE S. 


bly directed to it by ſome external Cauſe; and the inference 
trom this, if intended againſt the Author, muſt be, that there. 
fore a Man's chooſing a thing doth not make it pleaſing to 
him : but nothing like this follows ; all that can be juſtly in- 


ferr'd is that whether a choice be f:ce or neceſſitated it is ſuff- 


cient to make the thing choſen agreeable. 

It were in vain to produce all the Inſtances impertinently 
brought to prove that a neceſſitated choice may pleaſe us. Yet 
to ſhew how ſtrangely ſoine Authors can wander from the 
point I will examine one or two of them. Firſt, it is ſaid, if 
a Man ſhould upon mature Deliberation reſolve on a thing, 
ard whilſt about to execute it, on a ſudden a ſtrong impetw 
ous thought con.es into his Mind to do ſomething elle, and he 
follows that and ſucceeds, he would conceive an extraordinary 
Joy; for he muſt imagine that God, a good Angel, or his good 
Fortune had prompted him to do it, and therefore it is not his 
Choice that pleaſes him. | | 

I anſwer, Firſt, it is plain ſuch a Man alters his Choice, 
and makes a new one, and that new one pleaſes him; if his 
former Choice continued, he cou'd not have made the new 
one, nor would the doing the thing he is about otherwise 
ſatisfy him. 

But 2dly, We muſt diſtinguiſh between the Choice and the 
means of obtaining it. When once the Choice is made, the 
moſt eaſy and effectual ways of obtaining the thing choſzn 
pleaſe us beſt. A Man is to fight a Battle, his choice is to con- 
quer; he thinks of means to execute it. Several ways occut 
and he pitches upon one, which pleaſes and is choſen, not for 
itleit, but as ſubſervient to his deſire of Victory. An Angel 
appears and directs him to another: none can doubt but tis 
wili cauſe extraordinary joy in him, becauſe it brings him 0 
obtain his Choice by the moſt certain and infallible means. 
Now this is ſo far from proving that Choice is not the thing 
that gives goodneſs to Objects, that it directly proves the con- 
trary. For here the only thing that makes him reject what bis 
reaſon propoſed to him as the beſt means to obtain his Choic e, 
is becauſe he has diſcover'd a better. On the other Hand, ii 
a Gene: al out of treachery ſhould deſign to loſe a Battle, a 
it happened in the hurry that he ſhou'd be forced to do ſome- 
thing that gain'd it, he would not pleaſe himſelf in the 1 
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Act of Election, whereby we embrace them as if 


they were agreeable to the natural Appetites : for 
Aa 2 tho 


NOTES. 


Here's a Victory that is good to one and ill to another, and 
the difference lies plainly in the one's chooſing and the other's 
rejecting it. | Ny 

But adly, 'tis objected, that a Janſeniſ or Calvinit who 
gives an Alms, and is perſuaded that God inſpires him to do 
10, is better pleaſed with himſe!t than a Stoict, who attributes 
io himſelf all the Glory of a charitable Action. Well, what 
then? Therefore things do not pleaſe us becauſe we chooſe 
th:m. No ſuch Matter. A true Chriſtian, calf him Fanſeni/t, 
or what you will, chooſes to prefer the Glory of God to his 
own, and therefore he is better pleaſed to think the Glory of 
hat he does belongs to God, than to himſelf, as this is more 
agrceable to his Choice. | 

In ſhort, all the Inſtances I have ſeen are of the ſame Na- 
ture, and it there were a thouſand of them they all receive the 
ame anſwer, they are nothing to the purpoſe, and prove no 
more than that Men are beſt pleaſed with the moſt effectual 
means to obtain their Elections. a 

But 3dly, It is alledged that if the Happineſs of Man con- 
liſts in his Choice, God ought to have left him fairly to that 
Choice, ſo that neither the other Faculties of his Soul nor 
Q1lities of Objects ſhould have any power over him to re- 
ſtrain the uſe of his Freedom. | 3 

f l underfirnd this right, the meaning of it is that God 
mould not have given Man any particular Appetites determin'd 
to their Objects, or made any thing impoſſible for him to at- 
t:11 that he pleaſed to chooſe. This I confels had been a free- 
dom with a witneſs, for it had put it in the power of every 
Nan to turn the World as he pleaſed. But if one Man had 
tis power no other could have had it. For things can be but 
one way at once, and if one Maa had put them into a certain 
method, all the reſt maſt either have been content with that or. 
have been miſerable ; but God has put them in the way that 
is veſt, and ſince they muſt not be changed, he has given every 

ln a Power to contorta himſelf to thein, and pleaſe himſeif 

i the Choice: And to ſecure the preſervation of Men the bet- 
ter, he has given them natural Appetites to ſuch things as are 
neceſſary for their ſupport, and thereby guarded their Choice 
trom hurting them as much as the nature of things, and the 


£rcunmſtances in which they are placed wil permit; which 2 
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tho' the Will cannot be determin'd to Election by 
any thing but itſelf, yet it may be perſuaded to di. 

termin 


NOTE S. 


ſo far from being an injury, that it is a great inſtance of Divine 
Goodueis by ſetting bounds to our Choice where it might 
hurt us, and leaving us in all other matters to pleaſe ourſelve 
by a free Election. Thus he has obliged us to take care of our 
lives by a ſtrong Appctite to continue our Being. He has ſe. 
cured our feeding our Bodies by the Appetite of Hunger, ſo 
that we are — under it; and yet that uneaſineſs is not ſo 
great, but our choice, tho' with ſome difficulty, will make it 
pleaſing to us: and ſo in all other Appetites by which we are 
prompted to ſupply our natural neceſſities. And thus they 
always miftake the Matter that preſume to teach God what he 
mould do. 

But 4thly, It is urged, that we defire Happineſs neceſſarily, 
and cannot chooſe Evil as Evil, and therefore our Choice does 
not make things agreeable, that is, good. But I ſee no manner 
of conſequence in the Argument, it rather proves the contrary. 
For we muſt take notice that Good and Evil are reſpettive 
things, and have relation to ſome Appetite. Now we have 
ſeveral Appetites determin'd to their Obje&s, and the things 
agreeable or diſagreeable to them are good or bad antecedently 
to choice. But there are other things, that have no agreeable 
neſs or inconveniency to any Appetite before Election, and 
then arc good or bad as they agree with that Choice. Now 
*tis plain that there is nothing good or bad in reſpect of out 
natural Appetites, but we can chooſe it, even Death itſelf: anc 
therefore it is not meant of them, or of this ſort of Evil, when 
we ſay we can't chooſe Evil. But it is abſolutely impoſſibie 
that we ſhou'd chooſe what is contrary to choice, and fo Evi! 
in that ſenſe; for then we ſhou'd chooſe it and not chooſe it at 
the ſame time. This gives us the 1caſon why we cannot choc 
Evil as ſuch; becauſe it is made good by our Choice. And it 
a Man's choice of things, and enjoying them, be that which 
makes him happy, it is impoſlible he ſhou'd not chooſe Hayp- 
neſs, becauſe whilſt he chooſes and enjoys a thing, he cannot 
at the ſame tim ch to rejet and want it, that * 


unhappy. BN 

But 5thly, Tis ſurther obj that thoſe who believe! 11 
they are only from conſtraint, thoſe that think their Wau 
is determin'd by the Underſtanding, and thoſe who are of opt 


nion that they poſſeſs iadifference of Will, are all equally 5 
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termine itſelf, in order to avoid what is abſurd and 
diſguſtful ro the Natural Apperites. 
Aa 3 III. For 


NOTES. 


tent with themſelves, ſo they chooſe conveniently ; that is, ſo 
they enjoy their choice, or attain ſome great good whether they 
ſoreſaw it or no. 

| anſwer, this may be true, but nothing to the purpoſe z 
fre it is manifeſt all of them make a Choice, and provided 
they obtain what they have choſen, they are ſo far ſatisfy'd ; 
which only proves that whether we believe our Choice to be 
neceiſitated or voluntary, it is of ſo great force as to make the 
thing choſen agreeable, i. e. Good, as long as the Choice 
laſts. 

The true point in Queſtion here is which of theſe H 
ſes will beſt ſecure the Happineſs of Men. As to the Firſt of 
theſe Opinions, that ſuppoſes us free = from conſtraint, and 
that our Choice is neceſſarily determin'd to the good or ill we 
conceive in Objects, the Author has proved that on this ſu 

iition Happineſs is impoſſible, in his 5th Chap. Sect. 1. Sub- 

ect. 1. par. 18. As to the zd, which ſuppoſes the Will to be 
determin'd by the laſt act of the Underſtanding, this is ſhewn 
to be 7 to neceſſity, becauſc the Underſtanding is ne- 
ceſſary and obliged to judge as things appear to it. And as to 
the 3d, that places an indifference in the Will, the Author has 
ſhewn, Cap. 5. Se. 1. Subſect. 2. par. 8. that mere indiffe- 
renc2 of Choice is of no uſe, but rather an impediment to Hap- 
pineſs, except the Will have at the ſame time a power to make 
the thing choſen agreeable. If ſuch a Power be in the Will, 
the Author ſhews, Subſect. z. of the ſame Sect. Par. 22. that 
the Agent poſſeſs'd of it may be happy thoꝰ he have a very im- 
perfect Underſtanding and commit many Miſtakes. 

It ought likewiſe to be conſider'd that if we really have this 
Power, it is not material whether we know or believe that we 
have it or no, for whatever our opinion of it be, it will do its 
own Work, If a Man believe himſelf free, 2s generally Men 
do, When he really is neceſſitated by a force he doth not per- 
celve, he is never the freer on that account. And if he believe 
himſelf neceſſitated contrary to what he feels in his own Mind, 
35 lome are perſuaded to do by the ſophiſtical Arguments of 


vain Philoſophers, he is never the leſs free for that. And 


zence it is that whatever opinion Men have concerning the 

F reedom or neceſſity of choice, they are equally pleas d or diſ- 

Fleas d with it, when once it is made; becauſe the 3 
. | . 
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Election III. For 'tis certain that we make uſe of the 
is the Aſſiſtance of the Underſtanding in Elections, and 


canſe why 


things hold it as a Light before us to diſtinguiſh Good 

pleaſe us. from Evil; but we uſe it as a Judge and a Coun- 

| ſellor, not as a Sovereign and Dictator: and to 

ſpeak the truth, in order to avoid {oolifh and hurt. 
NOTES, 


doth not ariſe from their opinion concerning the Faculty, but 
from the uſe of it, | 

But laſtly, *tis ſaid that good Angels and Saints in Heaven 
have no ſuch Liberty as this; that the good Angels are per- 
tectly determin'd to iove God, and the Souls of Men as = 
as they enter Heaven, ceaſe to be indifferent to Good and Evil, 
and can't make any other than a good Choice. 

Tf this is intended againſt the Author's Poſition, the Inference 
muſt be cither that the Angels and Saints do not chooſe to be 
in Heaven, or that Heaven doth not pleaſe becauſe they chook 
to be there, neither of which Conſequences do at all follow, 
But then is it not ſtrange that a Liberty of indifference which 
remains no longer than our mi/2rable ſojourning on Earth, and 
is at an end as ſoon as a Man begins to be perfectly happy, 
hovld be neceſſary to our Happineſs, and the Fountain of i; 

ere? To which I anſwer, that the whole Argument is foun - 
ded on a great Miſtake. 

The Author believes that the Angels and Bleſſed in Heaven 
are happy only by this means, that they freely chooſe every aft 
that they perform, and are always able to execute what they 
chooſe. I own that they never chooſe amiſs, nor ever will: 
hut the reaſon of that is not want of Power, but becauſe either 
1ſt, their Circumſtances are ſuch that they have no kk rs 
to make ſuch Choices: Or 2dly, becauſe they are ſo we 
plcae'd with the choice they have made that they will never 
alter it; or zdly, becauſe their Experience has ſhewed them 
what miſery ar. ill choice has brought on them ar others, 
Time was when ſome Angels made an ill choice and wer 
thrown into Hell for it; can wg wander if ꝓhoſe that remain 
are grown wiſer, and have learnt by the miſery of their Feb 
lows to chooſe better? The ſame may be ſaid of the Saints, 

key may remember tl. e Miſeties they ſuffer d here on Earth, 
and that may teach them how to avoid the like: But to argue 
that becauſe they will not chooſe amiſs, therefore they cannot, 
*5 4 ſalfe Concluſſon. The truth is, herein conſiſts their yr 
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ful things, rather than to acquire what is good and 
4 . For whatever we chooſe will (as was 


ſhewn before) be ipſo facto good and agreeable, ex- 
cept It lead us into ſomething contrary to the Ap- 
petites, Or otherwiſe abſurd. The 1 
therefore points out and admoniſhes us (as we fat 
before) to avoid theſe external Evils, or to embrace 
the Good : but till we have exerted an Act of Elec- 
tion about them, neither is the one abſolutely plea- 
Aa 4 {ing 


NOTES, 


tue, their Goodneſs and Merit, that having the power to 
chooſe amiſs they will not, and being poſſeſſed of a Faculty 
which they may either uſe well or abuſe, they imploy it to 
the beſt. Thus we may underſtand how the Saints and An- 
gels are confirm'd in Goodneſs, not mechannically, or by a 
phyſical reſtraint on their Wills, but by the firmneſs of their 
reſolution and fteadineſs of choice. If the caſe were other- 
wiſe, their Virtue were no Virtue, nor any way praiſe worthy ; 
they would be good Creatures, as the Sun is good, but no 
anore thanks to them than to him. 

Let us conſider farther, that tho' the Angels and Bleſſed in 
Heaven ſhould have loſt their Freedom ſo far as not to be able 
to choole Evil, yet this doth not take away their Choice in 
other actions. We muſt not think that theſe bleſſed Creatures 
are altogetker idle, and have no buſineſs or exerciſe of their 
Faculties; they ſurely employ themſelves in what is good, 
ard as there may be great variety of actions in which they ma 
employ themſelves with pleaſure, there is till choice — 
left them, and the reaſon why one ſort of exerciſe pleaſes them 
more than another ariſes from their Choice. For having no 
necellities to ſupply by labour as we have here, no particular 
exerciſe is neceſiary to them, and therefore nothing can be 
/uppoled to make one exerciſe more pleaſing than another, but 
their Choice, And in truth we count ourſelyes the moſt hap- 
py here when we have no particular buſineſs to oblige us to 
abour, but are left to employ our time as we pleaſe. 

But laſtly, we don't know how 'tis with the Saints and 
Angels ia Heaven ; we know they are happy, but how or by 
what means we are entirely ignorant, and muſt be, till we get 
there, and tilerefore no argument ought or can be drawn from 
ke ſtate of thei: Happineſs to ours, 
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power of 


ſing, nor the other diſpleaſing. We have prov 
betore that this is the Caſe, and it will be evident 
from Experience to any one that conſiders it. If 
then nothing pleaſe us but what is in ſome reſoed 
choſen, tis manifeſt that our Happineſs muſt be 
ſought for in Election. 
He there- IV. We have ſhewn above, that an intelligem 
fore that Creature, which is merely paſhve in irs Operations, 
has a fret cannot be made entirely happy : for as it is liable to 
chooſing, external Motions, it muſt © neceſſarily meet with 
can always hurtful as well as uſeful Objects; nor is it poſlit 
pleaſe = rhat all things ſhould be agreeable. It remains there- 
ſeit. fore, that a Creature which is to be exempt from 
all kind of Grief ſhould have the Principle of his 
own Happine's within him, and be able to delight 
himſelf, in what manner ſoe ver external things be 


diſpos'd; 4. e. that he have the Government of his 


own Actions, and may pleaſe himſelf by willing e- 
ther this or ſomething elſe : Such an Agent as this 
is, will be fatisfied with any Object that occurs; 
ſince Objects are not choſen by him becauſe they 
pleaſe him, but on the contrary, pleaſe him becauſe 
they are choſen, Whoever therefore has ſree Choice 
may make himſelf ,happy, viz. by chooſing every 
115 which beſalls him, and adapting his Choice 
to things. 
We can V. And this ſecms to be the only way that Cres 
change our tures can be made completely happy: for ſince things 
Elections themſelves are neceſſarily ſix d by certain Laws, 2 
oY Kan on. cannot be chang'd, it remains that the Elections be 
formable alter'd, in order to make them conformable to thing), 
to things, i. e. to the Will of God: for thus free Agents will 
and ſo can have a Power in themſelves of attainin Happinels. 


Happi- Hence it is that we are ſo frequently admoniſh'g in 


nes. Holy Scripture to be conform'd to God*; on this 
| Point our Salvation and Happineſs turn: And 2 
go 


Nom. 12. 2. Coloff. 3. 1, 2, Cc. 
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reaſon ; for what is Happineſs, if not to be in 
every thing as we will or chooſe ? But he who choo- 
ſes to ——_ himſelf in all things to the Divine 
Will, muſt certainly be always what he would be, 
and will never be diſappointed in his Choice: how- 
ever external things fall out, a Perſon thus diſpos'd 
may enjoy Happineſs, nor does any one ſeem to 
have been capable of it on other terms. * 

VI. But perfect Happineſs, may ſome ſay, is not Care of 

to be expected; for thoſe Beings which are united the Body 
to terreſtrial! Matter muſt neceſſarily be affected _— 
with the Motions of it, as was ſhewn before, and yo tites 
cannot bear the diſſolution of the Body, or the qifturb 
impairing of its Organs (which are yet unavoidable) Elections 
without ſome Pain and uneaſy Senſation. I confeſs, * _ 
abſolute Felicity is by no Means to be hoped for in 3 
the preſent State: But yet the more our Elections hinder our 
are couformable to things, the more happy we are ; Happineſs 
if then our Elections were perfectly free, we ſhpuld from being 
alſo be at Liberty to enioy perfect Happineſs : but ——_ 
lince the care of our Bodies, and the natural Appe- 
tites diſturb our Elections, and ſometimes byaſs them 
to one Side, we cannot pleaſe ourſelves in Elections 
abſolutely, and without a Mixture of Uneaſineſs. 
For tho” they afford Delight, and even greater than 
the natural Appetites, yet they do not remove all 
minner of Uneaſineſs, nor extinguiſh the Senſe 
of Pain. While therefore we are in this State, we 
mult acquieſce in a mix'd and imperfe& Happineſs, 
ſuch as the preſent State of things affords; and it is 
plain that this, ſuch as it is, ariſes only from Elec- 
tions. For tho“ we cannot by mere Election always 
extingutth the Pain and Uneaſineſs which ariſes from 
our being ſorc'd to bear ſuch things as are diſguſtful 
to the natoral Appetites, yet we can chooſe to bear 
cheſe things and pleaſe ourſelves in that Choice; 
the Conſciouſneſs of our Powers in bearing theſe 
lurpaſſing the Uneaſineſs of Pain, ny perhaps aug- 
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menting the Pleaſure ſo far as that the Exceſs of it 
ſhall overcome the Pain ariſing from the fruſtrated 


Appetites by ſo many Degrees as could have ben 


obtain'd, if there had been no . contrariety between 
them and the Election. For inſtance, if one fe! 
two Degrees of Pain from a Diſtemper, ard receive 
ſix Degrees of Pleaſure from an Election to beit i 
with Patience and Decorum; ſubſtracting two De- 
grees of Pain from theſe fix of Pleaſure, he has four 
of ſolid Pleaſure remaining: He will be as happy 
therefore as one that has four Degrees pure and 
free from all Pain. If this be granted to be pol 


ſible, we may be as happy with the natural Appe- 
tites, as if nature had given us none, nor will ther 


be any cauſe to complain of them, (U.) 
VII, And 


NOTES. 


(L.) The true advantage of iuch a Faculty appears in many 
inſtances, as is obſerv'd in the Book. Firſt, when by th: 
courſe of Nature and the Order of the World we are oblige 
to undergo many things contrary to cur natural Appetite, 
many things painful and diſagreeable. 2dly, when by the 
weakneſs of our Underſtanding we are obliged to make choics 
the conſequence of which we cannot foreſee, as it muſt often 
happen to a finite Underſtanding. zdly, when the gener! 
good of the World requires us to ſacrifice our particular Inte 
reſt or Appetite. Laſtly, where there is little or no diſe 
rence in matter of choice as it happens in moſt things of Life 
In all theſe and many other Caſes the right uſe of this Fac} 
ty gives us caſe and Satisfaction, and without it we muſt bein 
continual torment. Kew 4 

If it be ſaid that Reaſon tells us we ought to be content and 
ſubmit in ſuch caſes, and thereſore if the Will be determin'd 
by the laſt act of the Underſtanding, there will need no ſuc 
Faculty as the Author pleads for, that can make a thing good 
by chooſing. I reply, on the contrary this very caſe ſhevs 
the neceſſity of ſuch a Faculty. For ſuppoſe I am fick and fee 
great pain, my Underſtanding tells me this is unavoidadls 
that it is the Will of God and the courſe of nature, and gap 
fore I ought to bear it with patience, If I have a power © 
chooſing thus to bear it, and by that choice of making it 70 
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VII. And here, by the Way, we may admire We have 
the Divine Goodneſs and Wiſdom, which (lice — to 
Objects 


the Divine 
Wiſdom 
NOTES. 1 
ated an 
Appetite 
ung to me, it is to very good purpoſe that my Underſtanding that has 
makes this repreſentation, for by means thereof I obtain a de- where- 
gree of Happineſs in the midſt of all the natural Evils that with to 
oppreſs me. But if I have no ſuch power to chooſe, or if I pleaſe it- 
chooſe and that choice does not make the thing I ſuffer better, ſelf in its 
it is in vain that my Underſtanding makes ſuch a repreſentati- own Na- 
on; it only tells me that I am miſerable, but yields me no ture, how- 
help. Counſellors are of great uſe to a Pexſoa that has a Power ſoever 
to execute what they adviſe ; otherwiſe their advices are in external 
vain, and only ſerve to augment the Perſon's Miſery by ſhewing things be 
Lis impotence to help himſelf. Tis thus between the Under- diſpoſed. 
ſtanding and the Will, if we ſuppoſe no power in the Will 
by chooſing to make Objects agreeable or diſagreeable, it is in 
vain for the Underſtanding to adviie us to chooſe them, To 
what purpoſe ſhould we chooſe them, when our Choice can 
make no alteration in them as to their Good or Evil Quali- 
ties ? * 
But here it will be aid t hat antecedent to the Choice there 
is a goodneſs in bearing ſickneſs patiently, and the Under- 
ſtanding by repreſenting that Goodneſs to the Will determines 
it to chooſe it, and from that ſenſe of Good ariſes the pleaſure 
and caſe we find in Patience. But this I think is a plain 
miſtake: {or we often find one Man of better ſenſe than ano- 
ther uneaſy under pain, whilſt the weaker makes it eaſy to 


Pimſelf. 

It vu diſcourſe theſe two, you'll find that the Man of bet - 
ter Underſtanding has a much clearer repreſentation of all Mos 
ties that may induce patience than the other; knows exactly 
all the benefits of Contentment, and how much it is his in- 
tereſt to comply with his circumſtances; and yet he does it 
nat. How then comes this difference? Whence can it ariſe 
but from this, that the one chooſes to comply and the other 
does not? If it be merely the reaſons and motives being more 
\dvantagecuſly repreſented to one Man than the cther, that 
mates the one patient and the other impatient under pain; 
either that repreſentation ariſes from ſome free act of the Will 
or irom ſome natural or accidental diſpoſition, inclination, 
or F:rcumitance of the Agent, If from a free act of = 
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Of Mora Evil. 


Chap, V 


Objects are generally fix'd and confin'd under ce. 
tain Laws) could create an Appetite that ſhoul 
have 


NOTES. 


Will; then it recurs to what was pleaded for at the fir, 
viz. that we ave pleaſed becauſe we chooſe. But if the e- 
preſentation that determines our Choice ariſe from any natur! 
or accidenaal diſpoſition, &c. theſe being all external to the 
Will, and out of its power, tis plain the determination car't 
be free. He is a happy Man to whom ſuch a diſpoſition, &. 
happens, but he can't be looh'd on as more virtuous or com 
mendable than he that chooſes ill becauſe he wants them, He 
may be commended, as Gold or Jewels are, becauſe he hi 
ſome things that agree to our deſires, but not as an Agent that 
merits thanks or praiſe for Virtue. 

And here I muft obſerve that the eee Men imagine 
that every thing antecedently to choice is either Good or Evil 
and we fo far concerned in it; that except we could poiſe the 
whole World exactly, and ballance all future conſequence 
with reſpect to our convenience or inconvenience, we 
never perform any act but what muſt either contribute to our 
Happineſs or hinder it. But this is a moſt falſe Suppoſition 
and contrary to reaſon as well as experience. For it happen 
in a thouſand Inſtances that the things we chooſe are of 
little moment as to be perfectly indifferent to us, and that on 
pleaſes beſt which we chooſe. A Man is walking in a bowF 
ing · green, the exerciſe of his Limbs is all that he deſigns, ad 
which way ſoever he walks he is equally pleaſed. But if an 
hinder him after he has choſe his way, or force him to a diſe 
rent one, it will provoke his Anger, and perhaps put him dt 
2 Quarrel that may coſt him his Life. 

There's no neceſſity therefore that to make an equilibrun 
for the Will, the World ſhould be fo divided that all imprefi- 
ons from one part, and the other, ſhould be actually equa 
for as a Man may turn the beam of a ballance with his 
tho' as many weights lie in the other Scale as it can hold; 
ſo the Will may determine itſelf, tho* all the conſiderations 
the World affords lay in oppoſition to the thing we chooſe; but 
it often happens that the World aTords none at all either u, 
and then the Will turns the ballance as it pleaſes. And it 
truth, if our Hzppineſs were concern'd in every circem 


of Life, it were unreaſonable to oblige us to chooſe before . 
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have wherewith to ſatisfy it within itſelf; and might 
render any State agreeable, barely by willing it. 
Now 


NOTES. 


we knew them all, which is impoſſible, and fo God would 
hve made a right Choice to depend on an impoſſible Condi- 
tion, Whereas if we have a power by the pleaſure of our 
Choice to ballance the inconveniencies that happen from out- 
ward things, it ſufficiently juſtifies the Divine oodneſs, tho? 
he has put us in ſuch Circumſtances that it is impoſlible always 
t0 regulate our Choice as we would have done, had we fore- 
ſeen all the Conſequences that attend it. 

But here tis urged, that tho' a Man doth not always per- 
ceive the reaſon which determines him to chooſe one of the 
two things that ſeem perfectly equal, yet there is always ſome 
ſec;et impreſſion that does determine him. But this is to ſup- 
poſe the very thing in Queſtion ; juſt as it a Man ſhou'd go 
about to ſolve an Objection, to which he cou'd find no other 
anſwer, by telling the Obiector that it cou'd not be true, be- 
ou if it were, the poſition againſt which he produced it muſt 

aſe, 

In ſhort, we prove the Freedom and Indifference of the 
Will by producing many Inſtances vyhere there is no motive to 
determine it one way more chan the other; Nay, when all 
viſiole Motives are againſt it, To which the Enemies of Free- 
will reply, tis true, they can't produce or find any reaſon ;” 
but there is one, tho imperceptible to the Man that chooſes, 
as well as to the reſt of the World. Which as it is ſaid with- 
out reaſon needs none to confute it, 

But they ought to remember that to chooſe any thing for x 
reaſon not known or obſerv d; is to chooſe without reaſon : 
2 reaſon unknown is no reaſon at all, except they'll ſay that 
the will 1s determin'd as mechanically as matter is by impulſe. 

But we carry the Matter yet mach farther, and ſhew that 
here there are "many and ſtrong Motives, great conveniency 
and agreeableneſs to our natural Appetites on one fide, and no- 
ching but the exerciſe of out Liberty on the other, we often 
Piefer that to all theſe Motives, and are well pleaſed with 
Ourſelves, when we have done ſo. ; 

The Men that might live an eaſy and quiet Life engage in 
dulineſs, toil and labour, and every one is ſo well pleaſed with 
A Choice, that it is hard to ſay amongſt ſe many ſtates, 2 
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Now Free-Will has this Effect by accommodating 


itſelf to Objects, when the Objects themſelves ca- 
not be chang'd. For the Man will be no leſs hap. 
Py who chooſes what he knows will come to paß, 
than he who brings. that to pass which he choos; 
the one may be always done, the other is often in- 
poſſible: this therefore, or none, is the Way t 
arrive at Happineſs. *Tis hard to comprehend hoy 
he can fail of Happineſs who has it in his Power 
to pleaſe himſelf. This ſeems to have been the Op- 

fiion 


NOTE. 


fach variety of Conditions, which are moſt happy: and tho 
they ſometimes complain when preſſed with inconveniencie; 
yet as Horace obſerves, hardly one would change if an Option 
were given him. If the things themſelves pleaſe abſtrattedy 
from Choice, moſt Men being of one Make, and having the 
Ame Paſſions, Wants and Appetites, thoſe only that had a! 
things ſuitable to thoſe Appetites cou'd be pleaſed, and all tt: 
World wou'd be confined to one way of living. 

But as Happineſs ariſes from the Choice, it ſo happens thi! 
in the great variety of Circumſtances wherein Men are places, 
they generally are pretty equally happy, becauſe they enj07 
their Choice A Mariner's is a liſe that ſeems intolerable v 
me, and deſtitute of all thoſe things that are agreeable to my 
natural Appetites; ſuppoſe then I am forced to that kind ot 
Life, muſt I needs be miſerable? No, I will and can male l 
my choice; not from any Motive which my Undeſtancin; 
attorls me, for it repreſents it as diſagreeable in every reſpel: 
But Iwill chooſe it and reſolve to follow it, that it may ples 
me, and by the force of that Choice it will at length become 
agreeable, . | | 

if it be ſaid that the neceſſity which is on me to lead dt 
ſort of Life determines my Choice; I anſwer, that quite co. 
trary ; nothing is more oppoſite to.choice than force, and he 
find nothing is apter to make us reject and be diſpleaſed wia 
thing than to ſee it forced on ns. My being forced therefore 
on Ship-board would rather raiſe an averſion than plexcure - 
me; but as ſoon as by the power of my Free-will I reſo) 
to live that Liſe, and be pleaſed with it, I find the pe 
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Se. 2. Of Moral Evil. 

nion of the ancient Stoics, who had the fame 
thoughts of Liberty with thoſe laid down above, 
but id not explain them diftin&tly, nor compre- 
hend the whole Series of the Matter. 

However, 'tis very plain that they placed Hap- 
pineſs in the Uſe and Election of ſuch things as are 
in our own Power; which yet would be impoſſible, 
if we were not able to pleaſe ourſelves in Elec- 
tion. (59+) 

SECT. 


NOTES. 


begin and grow upon me. If there be any Wiſdori in the 
World, undoubtedly this is the Maſter-piece, to make all 
things eaſy to us by chooſing the ſtate and condition of Life in 
which neceſſity has placed us. | 

But my Underſtanding repreſenting the evil and hardſhip of 
a thing with the neceſſity of bearing it, will no way contri- 
bute to my eaſe, except at the ſame time it aſſure me that I 
can take away or diminiſh the natura! Evil that accompanies it, 
if I chooſe to endure it with Contentment, Without this the 
Conſideration of the neceſſity that is upon me would rather 


encreaſe the difficulty and uneaſineſs I feel, chan allay it; as 


knowing the danger of a diſtemper encreaſes a Man's fear of 
Death, if at the ſame time no remedy be offer'd. 

In ſhort, the Exerciſe of this Faculty of making things 
agreeable by Choice is all the remedy Nature affords us under 
unavoidable ſufferings ; if we have it not, we have none; and 
if we have, it takes off the complaint we make againſt God 
for putting us in ſuch Circumſtances where we neceſſarily 
mult undergo ſuch Evils, 

50.) Our Author's mentioning the Steic here, might pro- 
ably give Leibnitz his reaſon to ſuſpect him of maintaining 
ail the abſurd Conſcquences which that Sect are ſaid to have 
awn from the above mentioned Principle. They indeed (if 
they be not greatly miſrepreſented) .urg'd it ſo far as to aſſert, 
that nothing external could hurt or incommode us except we 
F241; That all Good and Evil was entirely in our Power 
_ of our making ; and conſequently that ail outward things 
Ale indifferent and alike to us, antecedent to our own Choice. 

nich Notious, being contrary to every Day's Experience in 

| Pleaſure 
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Of Meral Evil. Chap.) 
NOTES. 


Pleaſure and Pain, led them on to deny that the latter wy 
roperly an Evil, or rather that there was any difference ati 
zetween them. This Doctrine is indeed liable to Laib: 
Objections of confuunding all the diſtinctions of thing. 
of contradicting the natural Appetites,— making Reaſon nt 
Underſtanding uſeleſs — and ſubverting all the other Fail 
ties of the Mind. Theſe and the like Reflections, I ſay, ur 
juſtly made upon the Doctrine of the Stoics, as they have g. 
nerally expreis'd themſelves ; and overthrow a total, ab/i/ut 
Tndifference of the Mind to will in all Caſes ; but are nothing 
at ail to our Author, who never contended for it ; but on the 
contrary, inſiſts upon a neceſſary, fix d, and unalterable dift- 
rence in the Natures of things, according to the preſent $- 
ſtem ; and has allow'd their full force to both Reaſon and the 
natural Appetites, all over the laſt Section, as well as in the 
foregoing Chapters of this Book. 
But this has been explain d in the Notes above. For n 
application of this Section See F. 5. Subſect. 2. and Ut: 
Notes to $. 5. Subſect. 3. 
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SE C To MA 


Concerning undue Elections. 


I LRO M hence it is ſufficiently evident what To fall 
kind of Elections are to be called andue ones: — 
For it appears that God has given us this Faculty chooſe is 
of chooling, that we may pleaſe ourſelves in the ule Miſery ; 
of it, and be happy in the fruition of thoſe Ob- we chooſe 
jects which we — bg For it is a Happineſs to — 
obtain the things cho en, and Miſery to be fruſ- hen we 
trated and fall thort of them. Whenſoever there- chooſe 
fore we knowingly make ſuch a Choice, as not to be what can- 
able to enjoy the things choſen, tis plain that we _ 581 
chooſe ſoohſhly and unduely : for we bring upon This j, 
ourſelves unneceſſary Milery, ſince we could have done 16. 
choſen otherwile with equal Pleaſure, Whoever when ſueh 
then chooſes knowingly what he cannot obtain, or ö 
u bat may produce unneceſſary trouble to himſelf a5 * 
or others, he muſt be eſteem'd to chooſe unduely. le. 
And this may be done, firſt, If any one chooſe Im- | 
peſſivilities, It may ſeem ſtrange that any Perſon 
lnould chooſe a thing which is impoſſible, knowing 
it to be ſo; but *ris very probable that this has hap- 
pen'd ſometimes, as was faid b fore. * 

II. Secondly, If he chooſe ſuch things as are in- Secondly, 
con'ytert with each other: he that does this contra- When 
acts himſelf, and evidently cuts off all hopes of —— 
Laoyment. When we will any thing, we muſt OE 
take all its neceſſary conſequences together with it. which are 


But inconfltent 
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Bur all things here are of a mix d kind, and nothing 


is pure from all degrees of Bitterneſs : we often 
therefore will that part in a certain thing which i 
agreeable to the Appetites, and refuſe the reſt : but 
this is in vain, ſince the agreeable Parts cannot be 
ſeparated from the diſagreeable ones: we muſt there 
fore either chooſe or reject the whole. He thx 
does otherwiſe cannot poſſibly ſatisfy himſelf, fince 
he muſt bear with what he would not : He is there- 
fore voluntarily unhappy by an undue Election. 
Thirdly, III. Thirdly, he muſt be eſteem'd to chooſe un 
If the duely, who aims at ſuch things as he knows as 
—_ de not in his Power, For it is a hazard whether he 
not in the enjoys thoſe things that are not in his Power; and 
power of it is fooliſh to commit our Happineſs to Chance; 
the Elec- while therefore it is in our Power to chooſe on 
_ ſuch things as we are certain of obtaining, we ris 
our Happineſs, or throw it away when we purſue 
Uncertainties : Now we owe as much Happineſs to 
ourſelves as is in our Power, and ought to uſe our ut- 
moſt Endeavours to attain it ; but we loſe this i 
undue Election when we deſire thoſe things whic 
we know to be out of our Power. | 
Fourthly, IV. Fourthly, That alſo is an undue Election, 
If any which obliges us to ſeize thoſe things that are hu- 
choole fully occxpy'd by the Elections of other Men. To 
z dich be difappointed of an Election is Miſery, as we id 
—_ by before; to enjoy it, hy gm Every one there 
the lawful fore that is endow'd with a Power of chooſing, 15 
Choice of a right to the enjoyment of the thing choſen, ſo fir 
others. as is neceſſary to 7 4 Exerciſe of his own Facultic 
and is no impediment to the Good of others. But 
he muſt be eſtecm'd an impediment to the Good o 
others, who will appropriate to himſelf what is com- 
mon, or aſſume more and ter Advantages from 
the common Stock than fall to his Share. Thoſe 
things then which are preoccupy'd by the Choice d 
other Men belong to the Chooſers, and ny 
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ing ly be taken from them: therefore he that covets 

ten them would have what is not his due: 4. e. endea- 

1 vours by an undue Election to rob others of their 

but Right. This is to be referr'd in an eſpecial Man- 

be ner to ſuch things as are pre-occupy'd by the Choice 

Eee of the Deity ; for theſe are to be eſteem'd by all as 

that facred and prohibited : nor can any one meet with 

Ince Succeſs that oppoſes himſelf ro God; and chooſes 

ere» what God diſapproves. For what God wills muſt 

| neceſſarily come to paſs, but God wills the Happi- 

Une neſs of all Men as far as it is poſſible ; therefore he 

ut that offends unneceſſarily againſt the Happineſs of 

1 any one, is ſuppos'd to offend againſt God, and to 

and choole what is not his due. | 

ce; V. Fifthly, On this account it is unlawful for piſthly, 

0 us to deſire thoſe things which are hurtfui to ourſelves When 

ns vr others. By hurtful things I underſtand thoſe that thoſe 

rlue lead to natural Evils, viz. ſuch as are prejudicial: to _ | 

$10 the Body or Mind. It appears from what has been tend to | 

u ſaid, that things pleaſe us becauſe they are choſen, Natural 

*. but Reaſon perſuades us to abſtain from ſuch Elec- Evils, are | 
hic tions as may prove pernicious to our own Minds, m__ | 
| or thoſe of others; or ſuch as defraud the Appetites Neceſſity 

tion unneceſſarily : for we owe a Grarification to theſe ; | 
laws Appetites, when it can be procured without greater 
To Detriment, Therefore an Election oppoſed to theſe 

ſaid gratis, and without any reafon, muſt be judg'd an 

here - undue one, becauſe it deprives us of the due Enjoy- 

, bus ment of our Appetites. (V.) | 

o tr Bb 2 SECT. 

ties, 

1 NOTES. 

(OF %) It has been objected, that 'tis a Contradiction for God 

from tO create ſuch a Faculty as is above deſcrib'd, and yet that it 

hoſe inou'd chooſe amiſs: for what can be amiſs to a Faculty that 

C of can make every thing good by chooſing it? But the anſwer is 


plain, the Faculty is not ſo indifferent but it has Limitations, 
and he that has limits certainly does amiſs by tranſgreſſing 
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NOTE. 


them. Tho' there is a natural Power in the Will to chooſe; 
thing in . eee to all its natural Appetites and the dictates 
of the Underſtanding, and hereby to give itſelf ſome degree of 
pleaſure for the time, and we fee that it ſometimes doth ſo; 
yet the Evils that proceed from ſuch an exorbitant exerciſe 
of this noble Faculty plainly ſhew that it ought not have done 
ſo; and the Author never ſaid or imagin'd any one would 
think he meant that Wiſdom and Prudence were uſeleſs to ſuch 
an Agent, or that he ought not to regulate the exerciſe of thy 
Faculty ſo as to prevent its chooſing impoſſible, abſur'd or in- 
conſiſtent things, or the claſhing of his Choice with his m. 
tural Appetites and their Satisfaction. A King muſt have: 
Power to puniſh his wicked Subjects with Death, and to r- 
ward thoſe that deſerve it with Honours and Riches; if he 
had not this Power, he could not govern. But ſhall he there- 
fore kill the innocent and ſquander away his Favours on the 
undeſerving ? So Man has F -will by which he may chooe 
Objects, and gratify himſelf in the Choice; doth it therefore 
follow that he may chooſe things impoſſible, things beyond 
his power, or contrary to his natural Appetites ? Yet if he 
had not this natural Power to chooſe, he could no more be 
happy, than a Prince could govern that had not the Power d 
Rewards and Puniſhments, 
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SE C T. IV 


How it is poſſible for us to fall into 


undue Elections. 


373 


I. T IS difficult to comprehend, as was ſaid be- This is 
fore, how one can fall ſhort of Happi- done five 
veſs who has it in his Power to pleaſe himſelf ; yer ). 


if he choole in the foregoing Manner, or the like, 
he muſt neceſſarily fail of his Choice, and his Ap- 
petite be fruſtrated, i. e. he muſt be unhappy. But 
how is it poſſible, you'll fay, that any one ſhould 
make ſuch a Choice? f I anſwer, This may pro- 
ceed firſt, from Error or Ignorance. Secondly, from 
Inadvertency or Negligence. Thirdly, from Levity, 
Fourthly, from a contraſted Habit. Fifthly, from 
other Apetites implanted in us by Nature. Not that 
the Will can be determin'd by theſe, or any thing 
elſe which is external ; bur that from hence it rakes 
an handle and occaſion of determining itſelf, which 
it would not have had otherwile. 

II. Firſt, As to the firſt of theſe, we have pro- 
ved before that we are liable to Errors and I 
rance ; and that this is to be reckon'd among natu- 
ral Evils. When therefore we are forc'd ro chooſe 
among things not ſufficiently known, 'our Errors 
are not to be charg'd upon us, nor is it credible 
that God will ſuffer them to prove fatal to us. Bur 
when we are under no manner of Neceſſity, an E- 
lection often preſents itſelf to us in Matters ſuffi» 
ciently underſtood, and then we hurry on without a 


B b 3 ſtrict 


Þ See Locke's Chapter of Pow er $. 5 7. Se. 


Firſt, By 
Error or 
culpable ' 
Ignorance. 
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ſtrict and careful Enquiry, and chooſe Impoſſibil. 
tien, &c. and therefore are not entirely free fron 
Fault, ſince we ought to deliberate and examine thing 
before Election. 

Secondly, III. Secondly, Theſe undue Elections therefor 

By Neg/;. may happen thro' Inadvertency, for oy due Care vt 

gence. might perceive the Good and Evil which is in Ob. 
jects ; but being negligent and ſupine, we are fre 
quently impoſed upon, and ſuffer for our Negli- 
gence, by falling into the ſoremention'd Inconveni 
encies. 

© Thirdly, IV. As to the Third, Since the Pleaſure of a fre 

By giving Agent confiſts in Election, *tis no wonder that he 

too great gives himſelf as large a Scope as he can in the Ex. 

Indul- erciſe of it. Neither will it be any thing ſurpriſing, 

8 if in this full Exerciſe of Elections, he ſometime 

ciſe of Tranſgreſs the Bounds preſcrib'd him by God and 

Election. Nature; and light upon ſome things which are 2. 
tended with no very proſperous Iſſue, (viz. Abſur 
dities and Impoſſibilities) ſince he will attempt evey 
thing. For he pleaſes himſelf in the Trial, tho he 
be unfortunate in the Event; but this is no Excuk:; 
for every one is obliged to take care of himſelf, kl 
he be too fond of indulging new Elections, d 
from Levity become 1 troubleſome to hin- 


ſelf or others. 


— . . — 22 — - * 2 
a — — — — 
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1 
I. Fourthly, V. Fourthly, We ſee that frequent Choice creat 
1% By Obi. an Habit; this ſeems to proceed from hence, that s 
[ #2; e delight in an Election often repeated, we are & 
4 Habit. ſily induc' d to hope that the ſame Pleaſure vil 
1 always follow the ſame Act, * we grov 
f ſupine and negligent, and diſregard the Alterarions 
[2 of things; and he that does this may eafily f 
1 Fl into ſuch Elections as will not be attended wit 
. Succeſs, Beſide, 'tis difficult for us to change thol 


Elections, the Delight of which is fix'd and, 5" 
were, riveted in the Mind by frequent Exp 
ence: Yet we are not exculable for ruſhing up 


abſurd 
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abſurd and impoſſible things, in order to avoid the 
Uneaſineſs attending the Change of Election. And 
if we ſearch into the Caſe more narrowly, we ſhall 
find that moſt undue EleRions ariſe from this un- 
ſeaſonable Perſeverance, all which deſervedly come 
under the Character of culpable Obſtinacy. 6 

VI. Fifthly, It has been often hinted, that we Fifthly. 
conſiſt of a Soul and Body, that theſe are mutual- — — 
ly affected by each other, and that from hence va- — of the 
nous Appetites ariſe in us, ſuch as the Preſervation natural 
of the Body, Deſire of Offspring, and the like; petites. 
and whatever is an impediment to theſe, we reckon 
hurtful, If therefore we be not upon our Guard, 
we are hurried on by the Importunity of them to 
Abſurdities, or when we give a looſe to our Elec- 
tions, we graſp at ſuch things as offer an unneceſſary 
Violence to them : hence ariſe an immenſe train of 
Uneaſineſſes to ourſelves and others; hence comes 
Violence and Injury to our Nature and the Natu- 
ral Appetites, to which we owe at lealt a moderate 
Indulgence : hereupon we raſhly and unlawfully ſeize 
thoſe things that are pre-occupied by the Elections 
cr Appetites of other Men; nay, are not ſo cautions 
25 to reſrain from what is determin'd by the Will 
of God himſelf: from theſe and the like Occaſions 
it happens that we abuſe our Liberty, and by un- 
due Elections bring natural Evils upon ourſelves or 
others. For as we are endow'd with Liberty in theſe 
and the like Caſes, we may either uſe it according 
to the dictate of Reaſon, or abuſe it: this Power 
_ to be included in the very Notion of created 

iberty. 


VII. It appears from hence how cautiouſly Elec- mar 
tons ought to be made; for tho* nothing pleaſes us —— * 
but what is choſen, yet we do not only take Ja ht in to be cho- 
chooſing, but much more in enjoying the things Fol, ſen, and 


otherwiſe it would be the ſame thing whatever we » Elee- 
tions are 


Fhoſe : we mult take care then that qur Elections not eafity 
Bb 4 ve chang. 
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be made of ſuch things as we may always enjoy, 
For if they be of periſhable Objects, or ſuch as ar 
not in the leaſt anſwerable to the end of the EleQr, 
he that chooſes them muſt neceſſarily grieve at the 
Diſappointment. He may avoid this, will ſome fy, 
by changing his Election, when the thing choſe 
periſhes or fails; but it is to be obſerv'd that Eledi. 
ons are not chang'd without a Senſe of Grief an 
Remorſe. For we never think of altering them til 
we are convinc'd that we have choſen amiſs. Wben 
therefore we are diſappointed of the Enjoyment df 
what we have choſen, we deſpair, become miſerably 
penitent, and conſcious of an Evil Choice, and the 
at laſt begin to alter our Choice; which cannot be 
done without an anxious and uneaſy Senſe of Diſq- 
pointment, and the more and longer we have bet 
intent upon any Election, ſo much the greater Pin 
it will coſt us to be forced to change it, Hen 
proceeds the Difficulty which we feel in 7 
Elections; hence many had rather perſiſt in abſu 
Elections than undergo the trouble of altering them: 
For things pleaſe us becauſe we will them; but w 
re ject what we have once willed is contradicting ou- 
ſelves, and cannot be done without a very di 
able ſtruggle and convulſion of the Mind: a af 
one may learn from Experience. (G0. ). Len 


NOTES. 


(60.) Any one that attentively conſiders the Working d 
his own Mind, will ſoon be ſatisfy'd of the Truth of all th! 
our Author here advances ; he will obſerve what diffculy 
and reluctance he feels in receding from what he has obe: 
firmly reſolv'd upon, tho' perhaps he can perceive no mant: 
of Good in it except what ariſes purely from that Reſolution. 
To make a Viſit at a certain Time; to walk to any yur 
place; to recreate ourſelves with this or that kind of Diver 
may be Actions in themſelves perfectly indifferent and tr 
but when once propoſed, even upon mere whim and capri 
and reſoly'd on with as little reaſon, they become often n 
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the Objects of our Hope and Deſire, the thoughts of proſecu- 
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NOTES. 


ting them give us as great pleaſure and ſatisfaction, and we are 
iz unwillingly withdrawn from them, and as much diſap- 
pointed when we fall ſhort of the fancied enjoyment of them, 
43 we ſhould be in Matters of the laſt Importance. Every Man 
that has taken the leaſt notice of what paſſes within himſelf, is 
able to give numberleſs Inſtances of the truth of the foregoing 
Obſervation : which may ſerve to convince us how great the 
force and power of Volition is, and what excellent uſe it may 
he of in Life. How it ſupplies us with courage and conſtancy 
in the moſt arduous Undertakings, and enables us to ſurmount 
the greateſt Difficulties: how it qualifies and alleviates our 
Pain, and augments the Sum of our Happineſs ; and makes us 
run contentedly the Round of low and otherwiſe tedious = 
ſuits, and bear with pleaſure the otherwiſe inſupportable load 
of human Woes. This ſhews the great uſefulneſs and neceſſi- 
ty of ſuch a Principle, and will lead us to confider with our 
Author, in what a cautious manner it ought to be exerted, leſt 
it fall upon wrong and im — 55 Objects, and thereby, inſtead 
of leſſening, increaſe our Mi ery, and become itſelf the greateſt 
part of it. That this Principle of Liberty, tho' frequently 
attended with theſe conſequences, is yet a Gift worthy of the 
molt beneficent Donor, mult appear from a general computa- 
tion of its Good and Evil Effects, with regard to the whole Sy- 
llem, which will be the Subject of the following Sections. 
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en 


How Evil Elections are conſiſten 
with the Power and Goodneſs if 
God. 


Funn 


. Propoſes the Difficulty, with a Preparatin 
to the Solution of it, 


The Evils I. E have ſhewn that moral Evils ariſe fron 
2 —_ undue Election; that Elections are free; 
gents are N 
not! neceſ. 3nd that it is not at all neceſſary for any one knov- 
ſary, and ingly and willingly to purſue the worſe, Mor 
therefore Evil cannot therefore be excuſed by neceſſity, 5 
ſcem to be the natural ones, and thoſe of Imperfection are. I 
rmitted 3 1 
y God Plain that created Nature implies Imperfection in the 
voluntari- Very terms of its being created (ſince what is abſo- 
. lutely perfect is very God) either therefore nothing 
at all muſt be created, or ſomething imperfect. We 
have ſhewn that by the ſame Neceſſity Natura 
Evils are annex d to things naturally imperfect, 
that God, agreeably to what infinite Power an 
Goodneſs required, permitted no manner of Evil in 
Nature, the abſence whereof would not have 1ntro- 
duced more or greater Evil. Since therefore Incot- 
veniencies attend either the preſence or abſence of i. 


God made that which was attended with the let 
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There are no Evils then which could poſſibly be 
avoided, and therefore they muſt be look'd upon 
as neceſſary, ſince the Imperfection of a Creature did 
not admit of pure and abſolute Good. But this 
Neceſſity does not appear in free Agents: For the 
Evils incident to them ſeem to proceed, nor from 
imperfection of Nature, but free Choice, and are there- 
fore permitted by God voluntarily, fince neither the 
Nature of Things, nor the Good of the Univerſe 
require the permiſſion of them: that is, the World 
would be as well without as with them. 

II, Tis to be obſerv'd, that God permitted the Moral E- 
former kind of Evils becauſe they were inſeparable vils have 
from things; either therefore the things muſt not 32" 
have been created, or their inherent Evils tolerated. tion with, 
Bur Evil Elections have no neceſſary connection free Na- 
with the free Acts of the Will: neither does the ture, nor 
Nature of Man require that he ſhould chooſe amiſs ; 2e of any 
nor does any benefit accrue to him from theſe Elec- adrantage 


Ye 


tions which could not be obtained withour them, TR 

1 35 it does in Hunger, Thirſt, Fear, and the reſt of 
on the Paſſions; for without theſe Affections, as was 
0 thewn, the Animal would ſoon periſh ; but no Evil 
* would befal us (nay what Good would not ?) if we 
a always attended to Reaſon, and never choſe amiſs, 
Ti Since therefore Man might bring the greateſt plea. 
x" lure to himſelf, and exerciſe his faculties by choo- 
0 ling always well, how comes it to paſs that God 
ing ſuffers him to hurt himſelf and others unneceſſarily 
We by Evil Elections? If it be ſaid that a Power of 
bes” chooſing either Side is contain'd in the very Notion 
and of Liberty; this muſt be allow'd, but yet there 
and icems to be room enough for the Exerciſe of Liber- 
Jin ty, tho' the Will were confin'd to the choice of 
__ what is lawful and convenient; what need is there 
of then of ſuch a Power as may extend to the choice 
it a ES © Res 

ſt, ; 

ere III. This 


| 
) 
1 
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Here III. This ſeems to be the hardeſt point, the main 
p-s che Nireſs of the Difficulty, viz. Whence come Mord 
the Diff. Evils; #. e. thoſe that are not neceſſary ? If they be 
culty, viz, ſaid to be neceſſary, how are they free? If they be 
why did not neceſſary, why does God permit them? The 
God per. latter ſeems repugnant to the Goodneſs of God, the 
1 former to the Nature of a free Agent. 
which are IV. It muſt be confeſs'd, that we are lefs prepar- 
neither ed for a Solution of this Difficulty than the former; 
neceſſary for the Nature and Syſtems of the Intellectual World 
noruſeful? are leſs known to us than thoſe of the purely 
We don't Material one: Material Objects ſurround us, ard oc- 
know ſo cupy all the Inlets to Knowledge, and are the only 
— things that immediately affect our Senſes. They in. 
ofchiat. trude upon us with an infinite 2 and produce 
ing Beings many and various Senſations in us. But of intellec- 
as of ma- tual Beings, of their Operations, or of the mutul 
renal ones connection between them, we have but very few, 
_ there- and thoſe very obſcure Notions, viz. fuch as af 
ore arc . . 
ks pre- Only from the reflection of our Underſtanding u 
pared for Itſelf, or are collected by the uſe of Reaſon deduc- 
an An- ing one thing from another: For, of all intellectul 
5 Beings, our own Mind alone is immediately pe- 
cuts. ceiv d by uss nor can we (as in Bodies) compare the 
| Notions ariſing ſrom ir, with thofe that proceed 
from other Sources: all our Knowledge therefore of 
Spirits or thinking Beings is derived from this alone. 
Tis no wonder then if we be very much in the dai 
in our Reaſonings about theſe and their Opperations: 
and do not fo clearly perceive the neceſſity of allo 
ing Free-Will to them, as contrariety in the Moti- 
tions of Matter ; nor fo eaſily apprehend what In- 
convenience would follow from reſtraining the exer- 
ciſe of Liberty, as we ſee the conſequence of taking 
away the motion of Matter. We know that without 
Motion the whole Maſs of Matter would prove en- 
tirely uſeleſs, and that there would be no room for f 


many Animals as now we find receive their Ong 
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and Subſiſtence from it; which is juſtly eſteem'd 

2 greater Evil, and more intolerable than all the m- 

tural Evils ariſing from Matter and Motion: and 

we ſhould find the ſame thing in the prevention of 

the uſe of Free-Will, if we underſtood the Syſtem 

of the Intellectual as well as that of the Material 

World. But if we can ſhew that more Evils neceſ- 

ſerily ariſe from withdrawing or reſtraining the uſe of 

Free-Will, than from permitting the abule of it, it 

muſt be evident that God is oblig'd to fuffer either 

theſe or greater Evils. And ſince the lealt of theſe 

neceſſary Evils is choſen, even infinite Goodneſs 

could not poſſibly do better, EH 
V. Let us try then whether the abuſe of Free-Will The abuſe 

could be prohibited with Jeſs detriment ro the whole —— | 

Syſtem, than what ariſes from the permiſſion of it. be con. 

T here are three Ways whereby God may be con- ceiv'd to 

ceiv'd able to have prevented bad Elections; firſt, have been 

If he had created no Free Being at all. Secondly, Prevented 

If his Omniporence interpoſe, and occaſionally re- — — 

ſtrain the Will, which is naturally free, from any conſiders 

wrong Election. Thirdly, If he ſhould change the in the fol 

preſent ſtate of things, and tranſlate Man into ano- lowing. 

ther, where the occaſions of Error and incitements args 

o Evil being cut off, he ſhould meet with nothing 

that could tempt him to chooſe amis. 
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God 
might 
have pre- 
vented 
moral E- 
vils, if he 
had refuſ- 
ed to cre- 
ate any 
tree Being. 


But with- 
out theſe 
the World 
would - 
have been 
a mere 
Machine 
and every 
thing paſ- 


fre. 


there is indeed ſome kind of Action in Matter, viz 
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SUBSECT. IL. 
Why God has created Free Agents. 


as cs cok Bi oa Gi oc 


I. S to the firſt, *Tis certain that God vs 
not compell'd by any neceſſity to create 
any thing at all, he might therefore have prevented 
all Moral Evils, if he had not endow'd any Being 
with Free Choice: for fo there wauld have been 
nothing that could fin. But ſuch a monſtrous De- 
fect and Hiatus would have been left in Nature by 
this means, viS. by taking away all Free Agents, s 
would have put the World into a worſe Condition 
than that which it is in at preſent, with all the Me- 
ral Evils that diſtreſs it, tho' they were multiply'd 
to a much greater Number. 

II. For in the firſt place, if we ſer afide Free A- 
gents, i. e. thoſe which have the Principle of Act. 
on within themſelves, there is properly nothing it 
all Self- active, for all other Beings are merely paſive: 


an taUinmnm ö aocmM on &a nm wm cs 2... 


Motion; but we know that it is paſſive even with 
regard to that; tis therefore the Action of God up- 
on Matter, rather than of Matter itfelf; which does 
not move itſelf, but is moved. Without Free A- 
gents then the whole World would be a mere Ms 
chine, capable of being turn'd any Way by the Fin- 
ger or Will of God, but able ro fe nothing of 
itſelf. Nay the whole Work of God could no- 
of itſelf exert one fingle Act or Thought, but 
would be totally brute and ſtupid, as much as 2 
Wheel or a Stone: it would continue ſluggiſh 2 


incapable of Action, unleſs actuated by 6 
on, unſeſe ** 
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force, Second Cauſes could therefore effect no- 

thing which might be imputed to them, but all 

would be done entirely by the firſt. We need not 

ſay, how much a World thus conſtituted would 

be inferior to the preſent, nor how incommodious 

and unworthy of its Divine Author. f 
III. Man, you'll ſay, neceſſarily aſſents to this Objection 

Propoſition, twice two make four; but tho. his from thoſe 

Mind is neceſſarily driven to this Aſſent, and con- who de- 


fequently is not free, yet he is ative: ſor it can — 


ſcarce be laid that a Man is paſſive in giving his derſtand- 
Aſſent *. The ſame may be affirm'd of God, who ing is a&- 
tho' we ſuppoſe him to be abſolutely free in his pri- ive, tho 
mary Elections, yet when theſe are once fix d, he — 
muſt neceſſarily execute what he had decreed: ne- Gad im- 
vertheleſs he is properly Self- active in all Caſes, con- felt, * 
lequently there may be ſomething active in Nature, 

tho there were nothing free. 

IV. As to the former Part of the Objection, tis Anſwer to 
not very clear what may be the efficient Cauſe of in- the former 
tellectual Aſſent; if the Object, then the Mind is part of the 
—_— paſſive in the Act of Underſtanding : nor Objection. 
is Aſſent imputable to it any more than Deſcent to 
2 Stone; but if the Object be eſteem'd only a Con- 
dition upon which the Underſtanding acts, we ſhall 
want a Cauſe to determine the Underſtanding ; 
which cannot be ſuppoſed to derermine itſelf, any 
more than the Fire derermines itſelf to burn com- 
buſtible Matter. For no body judges the combuſ- 
tible Matter to be active when it is ſet on Fire, or 
that the Fire burns of itſelf without being kindled 
by ſomething elſe. The World then without Li- 
berty will be a piece of Mechaniſm, where nothing 
moves itſelf, but every thing is mov'd by an ex- 
ternal Cauſe, and that by another, and fo on till 

we 


* See Note 42. 
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we come at the firſt, namely God; who will be 
the only Self- active Being, and muſt be eſteemd 
the real Cauſe of all things: neither can any thing, 
whether well or ill done, be aſcribed to others. 
Anſwer to V. As to the latter part of the Objection, Thit 
2 Being muſt be denominated Free, who is held by 
no other tie than his own Election: But God isno 
otherwiſe oblig'd to execute his Decrees, therefore 
he is free, if he did but make his Decrees freely; 
and 1s purely active in every Operation wherein 
executes them. For he ſuffers nothing by necellity, 
nor from any other beſide himſclf, and is determin- 
5 ed to act by his own Liberty. | 
God hasa VI, Secondly, We believe that God created the 
compla- World in order to exerciſe the Powers he is poſſe- 
his Works, fed of for the Good of the Univerſe; the Divine 
and if no- Goodnels therefore delights and applauds itſelf in its 
thing were Works, and the more any thing reſembles God, 
_ _- and the more *tis Self- ſufficient, it is to be eſteem 
— ſo much the more agreeable to its Author. But 
iri them any one may underſtand how much a Work which 
which is moves itſelf, pleaſes itſelf, and is capable of recei- 
moſt a. vying and returning a Favour, is preferable to one 
greeale that does nothing, feels nothing, makes no return 
Deity, Unleſs by the force of ſome external Impulle: any 
Perſon, I fay, may apprehend this, who remem- 
bers what a Difference there is between a Child 
careſſing his Father, and a Machine turn'd about by 
the hand of the Artificer. There is a kind of 
Commerce between God, and ſuch of his Works 
ar are endow'd with Freedom; there's room for 
Covenant and mutual Love. For there is ſome 
ſort of Action on both Sides, whereby the Cres. 
ture may in ſome meaſure return the benefits of the 
Creator, at leaſt make an acknowledgement for them, 
and if any thing in the Divine Works can be cou 
cciv'd to be agreeable ro God, this mult 8 
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be ſo v. One ſuch Action as this is preferable to 
all the Sportings of Matter, or the Lapyrinths of 
Motion : if there had been no free Creatures, God 
muſt have been deprived of this Complacency, 
which is almoſt the only one worthy of him that 
he could receive from the Creation. Tis theres 
ſore as much agreeable to God that he ſhould have 
made ſuch Beings, as it is to the World that they 
ſhould be made: for if nothing of this kind had 
been created, the very beſt thing among the Crea- 
tures, and that which is moſt agreeable to the Dei- 
ty, would have been wanting. *Tis better there: 
fore to permit the abuſe of Liberty in ſome than 
to have omitted ſo much Good. For the. Defect 
and Abſence of ſuch Agents is to be eſteemed a 
greater Evil than all the Crimes conſequent upon 
, om il 
VII. Thirdly, From what has been ſaid, we Neceſſary 
en that ſome Evils which neceſſarily adhere 50 Evil do 
things, vid. Natural ones, and thoſe of I mperfecti- 1 
on, did not hinder the Divine Goodneſs from crea- Creation 
ting the Good with which they were connected, of things, 
lince the excels of Good compenſated for the fewer much leſs 
and leſs Evils which were unavoidable : Thus Cod _ 
choſe ſuch Animals as were Mortal, afflicted with _— — 
Hunger, Thirſt, and other Paſſions, rather than Pr ous | 
none at all. If then thoſe Evils which were nece/- 
ſary and foreſeen did not hinder God from creating 
the Good that was annext to them, how much leſs 
ſnould the poſſible Evil ariſing from the abuſe of 
Free-Will hinder his Goodneſs from creating Free- 
Agents? To enjoy free Choice is a greater Good 
than ſimple Life, but we willingly accept this lat- 
ter with all the train of Natural Evils, how much 
more gratefully ſhould we embrace the Gift of Li- 

C2 bert y, 


* See Paradiſe loſt, 3. z. l. 109, ce. 
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Natural 
Evils 'are 
greater 
than Mo- 
ral ones, 
and Free- 
Will a 
greater 
Good than 
the Natu- 
ral Appe- 
tites. 


Of' Moral Evil. Chap. V. 
berty, attended only with ſome Danger of Evils 
but not with the Evils themſelves, as in the former 
Caſes, (6 I .) 

VIII. Fourthly, It muſt be obſerv'd that Eleci- 
ons are therefore cſteem'd Evil, becauſe they lead 
us into Naturat Evils. For if an Election contain 
nothing abſurd or prejudicial, tis not a wrong one. 
Hatred of God, Rebellion againſt his Commands, 
Murther, Theft, Lying, are Sins, becauſe they 
are hurtful to ourſelves or others, becauſe they de- 
prive us of natural Good, and lead to Evil. Eledi- 
ons therefore are wrong and undue on account of 
the natural Evils which ſometimes attend them; 
Natural Evils then are greater than Moral “: For 
that which makes any thing bad muſt neceifarily be 
worſe itſelf: But Free-Will is berter than a naturll 
Appetite, and a Gift more worthy of the Deity, 
it is not therefore io be deny'd to the Creatures on 
account of the concomitant Evils, any more than 
the natural Appetites and Propenſities: both of 
them indeed ſometimes lead us into the ſame Evils 
but with this Difference, that the one, viz. the 

nat 


NOTE S. 


(61.) In relation to ws, indeed, a Gift which is intended or- 
ly with tbe poſſibility of ſome inconveniencies, appears to be 
of more dignity and value than one that brings ſome degree 
of unavoidable Miſery along with it, and as ſuch it ought tobe 
receiv'd with proportionablc gratitude by us. But with reſpet 
to a Being who toreſces all the Abuſes of Free-Will, all the 
contingent Evils conſequent thereupon are as certain as the 1 
tural and neceſſary ones, and therefore ought to be equally 
provided againſt. This Argument therefore about the Contr 
gency of Moral Evil, ſo far as it relates to the Deity, need no! 
be inſiſted on, ſince our Author allows the Divine Preſcience, 
and conſiſtently with that, offers reaſons ſufficient for the Vis 
dication of the other Attributes of God in the preſent Cals 


See Chap. 4.4. 4. par. 8. and R. i, 


ect. 5. Sub. 2. Of Moral Boil. 


natural Appetite, Inads us with Evils by neceſſity, 
but the other, viz. Free-Will, not of neceſſity, but 
only if we pleaſe. Theſe might have been avoided 
ſince they are contingent, but thoſe could not, ſince 
they force themſelves upon us againſt our Wills : 
If therefore it was not unworthy of God to create 
n Appetite which was attended with neceſſary Evils; 


e BF -* 


dy, how much more agreeable was it to his Goodneſs to 
ey have endow'd us with Free-Will, by which theſe 
de- Evils may be avoided or at leaſt alleviated? If rhe 
Al- natural Appet ite be a greater Good than what theſe 
of Evils which flow from it can overballance, and there- 
M fore worthy to be implanted in Animals by the De- 
For ity; how much more excellent a Good will Free- 
be Election be, by which alone we become capable of 
url Happineſs, tho' join'd with the danger of falling 
155 into Evils by abute 7 
on IX. Fifthly, If the State of Man would be worſe The State 
han without Free- Will than with it, 'tis plain that Li- of Man 
of berty diminiſhes inſtead of increaſing the Sum of ven 
ns, Evils, and is beſtow'd upon us for that end. But Pn win | 
the how much more miſerable the State of Man would were ta- | 
ural be without Liberty than it is with it, will appear ken away. 
to my one who conſiders what fort of Creatures we 
ſhould be without Election. For if Man were not 
* free, he would be driven by the violence of Mat- 
* ter and Motion, and ſooner or later be quite over- 
-gree whelm'd with thoſe natural Evils which neceſſarily | 
to be ariſe from the Nature and Laws of Motion. But | 
yy it is better to ſtruggle with ſome of theſe with Li- | 
1 berty, thin all of them with neceſſity; the former | 
wal is the Condition of Men, the latter of Brutes *. If 
mir by being depri ved of Election we ſhould be freed 
= from all kind of Evil, we might complain of God 
Vit- tor giving it; but ſeeing that whether we be free or 
% Cc 2 bound 


N * Onh in fome Degree, See the Obſervation from B:yle in 
Note 24. 
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398 Of Moral Evil. Chap. V 
bound by the chain of Fate (while we have Bodies) 
we mult neceſſarily endure thoſe Evils which ae 
conſequent upon - A affections of Bodies; (nay 
thoſe very Evils which we were atraid of falling in- 
to by a wrong Choice) 'tis in vain to deſire the ab 
ſence of Liberty, by relying upon which, and uſing 
it aright, we may avoid the moſt bitter part even of 
theſe neceſſary Evils. 

Free A- X. For in the Sixth place, it is moſt manifeſt that 

gents only the greateſt Good, and that whereby Men excel 

—— other Animals, is owing to Liberty. By the aſſiſ. 

Happinels, tance of this we riſe above Fate, and when attack'd 

therefore from without by adverſe Fortune, we find our 

it is better Happineſs within ourſelves. Other Animals haue 

22 — | 2a to oppoſe to a Diſtemper, Death, or 

D pen; nothing ,to delight 3 in, except 
Sleep, Food, and the Appetite of propagating 
their Species. But a free Agent, in the mi 
Pains and Torments, of Hunger and Thirſt, nay 
Death itſelf, has wherewithal to pleaſe itſelf, and 
to blunt the Edge of all theſe Evils. We com- 
plain of our Bodies, that by being tied to them, we 

are oblig'd to undergo very many and great Hard- 

ſhips ; how much more full of Complaints ſhould 
we be if we were entirely ſubjected to them, and 
hurried into Evils without any Remedy or Relief? 

Is it not better for us to have our Happineſs in our 

own Power, than to be oblig'd to ſeek 1t elſewhere, 

nay rather to deſpair of it? Which Happineſs * 

only to be found in a Free Choice, as was ſhewn 

before. From hence it appears, I hope, ſufficiently 
why God created Free Agents notwirhſtanding the 
abuie which they were liable to. For he choſe 

Creature which would ſometimes do amiſs, rather 

than that every thing ſhould be dragged by * 

ar 
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Sec. 5, Sub. 2. Of Mogg! Evil. 
and a Chain of Neceſſity, “ into inevitable Evils, 


(62.) 
Cc 3 XI. But 
NOTES. 


(62.) Our Author having ſhewn in Sect. 2. that the greateſt 
part of our Happineſs conſiſts in this Principle of Election, 
here points out ſome of the many Inconveniencies that would 
attend the loſs of it. Firſt, If there was no ſuch thing as a 
tree Agent, all would be mere Mechaniſm and neceſſary Ef- 
fects of the firſt Cauſe, i. e. the beſt and nobleſt part of Nature 
would be cut off, that which of all others is moſt worthy of 
and agreeable to the Neity. There would be no Creatures 
capable of making any kind of return, of paying any reaſonable 
Obedience and Duty to God ; no poſſibility for him to diſplay 
his Wiſdom, Goodneſs and Mercy in the Government of them, 
nor any means of bringing them to the ſublimeſt Degree of In- 
telleQual Happineſs, viz. that which ariſes from Morality. Se- 
condly, Thoſe paſſive Beings themſelves would be in a much 
worſe Condition than they now are. They would be deprived 
of all the Happineſs which they now enjoy from the choice of 
indifferent Objects; they would be neceſſarily expoſed to all 
the natural Evils ariſing from the general Laws of Matter and 
Motion, viz. Diſtempers of the Body, Inclemency of the Sea- 
ions, Hunger and Thirſt, &c. which Liberty enables them 
trequently to guard againſt and avoid, and frequently to bear 
with pleature, and even to convert to their ſuperior Good: 
nay, they muſt inevitably undergo the greateſt part of thoſe 
very Evils which at preſent, by this Power, they have at moſt 
only a poſſibility of incurring. Thirdly, Without Liberty, the 
otner moſt exalted Powers of the Mind would be entirely uſe- 
leſs, and often aggravations of our Miſery. ** A Faculty of 
** Underſtanding (fays Dr. Fenkin [a]) without a Will to de- 
termine it, if lef to itſelf, muſt always think of the ſame 
Object, or proceed in a continued ſeries and connection of 
thoughts without any Aim or End; which would be a per- 
** petual Labour in vain, © and tedious Thoughtfulneſs to no 
** Purpoſe: but if it ſhould he ſometimes determin'd by ſome- 
** thing external to new Objects, yet what ule of Reaſon could 
there be in Contemplations, which were merely obtruded 
and forc'd upon the Mind?” And to foreſee: a train of 
Evils, without any power of acting againſt and oppoſing * 

ELF A mu 


.] Neaſenableneſi of the Chriſtian Religion, ad vol C. 12. 
D 238. 5 th Edit. 17 of wes 8 25 | voL 2 
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390 
The bene- 


fits of 


Free-Will 


could not 
be had 


Of eral Evil. Chap. J. 
XI. But you'll ſay, that you deſire the Pleaſure 
and Advantages ariſing from free Elections, but 


would not have the Power to Sin; i. e. you would 
have a Liberty reſtrain'd by Nature within certin 


without a* bounds, ſo as never to extend to Evil. But it may 
Power of be juſtly doubted whether this was poſhble in the 


Dinning. 


preſent ſtare of things: For Free- Will is naturally 
an active Power, and determines itſelf ro Aion, 
and requires nothing more in Objects, than that 
they ſhould give occaſion for the Exerciſe of Elec. 
tions; *ris therefore active in its own Nature. Noy 
whatioever is limited by another admits of bounds, 
and is therefore paſſive with reſpect to the Limiter; 


it ſeems equally abſurd then for a Free Agent to be 


thus limited, as for Matter, which js in itſelf and of 
its own Nature paſſive, to determine itſelf to Act. 
on, and is pcrharps no leſs impoſſible; (63.) 

XII. Secondly, 


NOTES. 


mult be only anticipating Miſery, and adding the future to the 
preſent, and a ſenſe of our Inability of ever helping ourſelves to 
both. "Theſe Conſiderations are ſufficient to prove, that the 
want of Liberty in general would be an irreparable Damage © 
any conſcious Syſtem. 

For a tuller Explication of them ſce Mr. Fack/on's Defext 
of human Liberty, p 79, c, and Scott's Chriſtian Life, Part 2. 
C. 4 Sect. 3. p. 318, Sc. 8. or Sherlack on Providence, C. 7. 
p. 240. zd Edit. or D'Oyly's Fir Diſſertation, C. 10. or Dr. 
Fenkin in the Chapter above cited. 

The next Enquiry muſt be, what Conſequences would at 
tend either the Limitation of this free Power to ſome parti 
—. or the Infringement and Suſpenſion of it on particulr 

cCCAajions. 

(63) If Matter were made a&ive, it would be no longe! 
Matter: in like manner if a ſel moving or active Being were 
Fender'd paſſive, it would be no longer what it now 15, net 
have the ſame properties which it now has. Hence appear 
ablurdity of ſuppoſing a Liberty, properly ſo call'd, to be de 
termin'd to ſome particular ways of acting, tis the ſame as the 


1 
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XII. Secondly, If the Will were naturally re- The will 
ſtrain d to chooſe Good only, it muſt have this re- un not 
Araint either from the Object or the Underſlanding : vide 0 
But neither could be done. If ſome things were in Good by 
themielves always Good, and others Evil, it might Objects, 
be poſſible indeed that the Will ſhould no more ad- fincethe 
mit of Evil than the Sight does of Savours: But —_ 
Moral Good and Evil are very frequently not ab- generally 
ſolute things, but merely relative: for there is al- proceeds 
moſt no Action which proceeds from Choice, but from Elec- 
what may be good or Evil upon a change of Cir- ion. 
cumſtances x. Even Natural Evils themſelves are 
ſometimes good and eligible, Free- Will then muſt 

C'e4 needs 


NOTES. 


Liberty of a Stone to ſome particular Ways of moving, 3. e. no 
Liberty at all. The very Eſſence of Liberty includes an abſo- 
ivte Phyſical Indifference to either Side in any given Caſe. 
Such a Liberty as this has been ſhewn to belong to Man in re- 
ſpect of Willing. He can will or chooſe any thing in Nature, 
he can alſo either chooſe or refuſe any thing in Nature, he can 
ao either chooſe or refuſe any thing, and therefore to deter- 
mine his Will to ſome Objects, or incline it to one Side in any 
given Circumſtances, would be ſo far to deſtroy it. The Que- 
tion then is not, whether a Man might be neceſſarily inclin'd 
to ſome particular thing or act, and yet continue to have Free- 
Will; for that, I think, is a contradiction. But whether he 
ſhould have his power of willing deſtroy'd on ſome particular 
Occaſions, or whether he ſhould be ſometimes alter'd and 
made what at preſent he is not. Whether this Change of Man's 
Nature would in the main prove worthy of the Deity, or be- 
neficial to the World, will be more full examin'd in the fol- 
lowing Subſection: our Author ws to enquire how this 
determination could poſſibly be effeRted in the preſent State of 
things, and if upon Enquiry into all the imaginablę Methods 
of elfecting it, they appear to be either inſufficient for the End 
A or attended with worſe Conſequences than the pre- 


—— this muſt be an invincible Argument againſt 
them. 


See Turner Diſcourſe of the Lawus of Nature, and the rea- 


Jon of their Obli ation, Sect. 23, 24. or Pufendorf of the Law's 
Nature, B. . C. 2. Sea. 6, ns aca | 
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392 Of Moral Evil, 


Chap. 
needs be indifferent to all external Objects, and 
thoſe things which are now agreeable, become ſhon- 
ly diſagreeable, according to the infinite variety of 
Circumſtances and the Exigence of Affairs. The 
Will therefore cannot be determin'd to Good by Oh- 
jects. Nay, to confeſs the Truth, we generally dg 
not chooſe Objects becauſe they are Good, but the 
become Good becauſe we choo'e them. The G 
nels of them there fore is for the moſt part dete. 
min'd by the Election, and not that by the Good - 
neſs. For we have ſhewn beſore *, that this is the 
Nature of an Elective Faculty, and ſuch it ought to 
be, otherwiſe we could not have the leaſt polbli 
of attaining Happineſs in ſo great a variety and ui. 
certainty of outward things f. 
nothing XIII. Thirdly, The Will was no more capabl 
good in of being derermin'd perpetually to Good by the 
things, ex. Underſtanding, tl;an by O jects. For the Unde: 
* N ſtanding acts neceſſarily, and repreſents nothing 3 
8 Good bu: what proceeds from Objects; if there- 
the attain- fore the Will were determin'd by it, it would nei. 
ment of an ther be free nor always able to pleaſe itſelf, For 
Elect:2 the Underſtanding often repreſents all external thing 
the Will 
theretors 35 fad and unproſperous, and could never make us 
could not take natural Evils, ſuch as Death, Labours, Tor- 
bederer- ments, for real Good, tho' it might indy-e us to ben 
min q to them in proſpect of a farther End. But to endure 
rg a thing in view of a farther End, is to undergo 
he Under- f : whe ; f 
gandine. Preſent Miſery in hopes of future Happineſs; i. e. 
to weigh a preſent Evil againſt a future Good, and 
of two Evils to chooſe the leſs; which Reaſon in- 
deed perſuades us to do, ſince it is neceſſary that it 
ſhould be done: but this helps nothing towards 4 
Vindication of the Divine Goodneſs, which has im- 


poſcd this Neceſſity upon us: nor can he be 1 


ITne In- 
tellect of- 
ten finds 


# Sect. 1. Sobſect. 3. 
+ See pir. 16 4d 17 of this Sc. 


2 8 R272 = 
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by the Judgment of his own Underſtanding, who 
muſt undergo theſe things, But jf it be granted 
that things pleaſe us, not becauſe the Underſtand- 
ing judges them to be eligible, but becauſe we re- 
ſolve ro exerciſe our Free-will in performing them, 
even theſe will become agreeable by Election, and 
the Underltanding will perceive them to be made 
ſo, and not make them to be ſo. *Tis not there- 
fore the Office of the Underſtanding to govern the 
Will, but to diſcover means for the attainment of 
that which is choſen, and to give warning when it 
chooſes ſuch things as are abſurd or impoſlible : 
For the Underſtanding, as we faid before, judges 


that to be good which is agreeable to our Choice, 


except this lead us into Abſurdities. In order there · 
fore to avoid Abſurdities, we make uſe of the Un- 
derſtanding as a Monitor, not-a Maſter. 

And from hence, I think it appears how incon- 
venient it would be for the Chaice to depend in 
all caſes upon the Underſtanding. For ſincè the 
Judgment of the Underſtanding depends upon the 
Objects themſelves, and the natural cangruity which 
they bear to the Appetites; if the Choice were to 
be determin'd by its Judgment, *tis evident that 
we muſt neceſſarily want a great many things 
Which the Underſtanding judges ro be good, and 
could never hope for ſolid Happineſs, (64.) ſince 

Objects 


NOTES, 


(64.) That is, if every thing which the Underſtanding re- 
preſented as good in itfelf,: made a neceſſary Part of my Hap- 
pineſs, I ſhould be always unhappy, 2 never attain 
to 2]] the Good I ſaw. Whereas by this Power of willing, I 
cut off ſeveral of theſe apparent Goods, and only make ſuch 
be conflituent parts of my Happineſs as I chooſe, and if 1 
-hoſe only ſuch as I could obtain, I might be always Ha 4 


393 
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Objects are fix d, as we ſaid before *, and can nero 
anſwer to our natural Appetites in every Particuly, 
In order there fore to = artainment of continui 
Happineſs, it was neceſſary that we ſhould he abt 
to pleaſe ourſelves in ſome reſpect, independently aſ 
the Underſtanding, and by Election to conſtiur 
thoſe things good and agreeavle to us, which the Un. 
derſtanding, if there Fad been no ſuch Election 
would have pronounced offenſive, diſagreeable and 
painful: From hence it appcars how fit is that thi 
Power ſhould be freed from the Government of th: 
Underſt:nding ; but if it is freed, it could not bt 
determin'd by it. 

The XIV. Fourthly, It is to be obſerv'd that th 
Goodneſs Divine Power is Infinite, and thet there are inmi- 
J merable things poſſivle to it which ate repugnant u 
God be- one another, and deſtructive of each other, nd 
ing equal cannot by any means be conſiſtent, If therefor 
this God ſhould act according to the Infinity of hi 
3 Power, without any — to his other Attribute, 
bim from he would effect nothing at all, or elſe immediately 
chooſing deſtroy what he had effected. His infinite Wildon 
amiſs. and Goodneſs therefore gave bounds and reſtran 

to his Power, which would otherwiſe confound 
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NOTES. 


This Propoſition, wiz. that all Good does not make an Eſnti 
Part of our Happineſs, becauſe aue do not will it, is aſſerted by 
Mr. Locke Ih and well urg'd asa Reaſon why the greater Goo: 
does not ablolutely determine the Mind: and the fame | 
think, might as juſtly be affirm'd of Pain, viz. That the 
moval of all Pain does not make a neceſſary part of our preſent Wo 
Happineſs, finc2 we do not always abſolutely vill or dv 
remove it; but on the contrary chooſe to bear it, and by th 
Choice, often produce a Pleaſure, which does more than c we 


terballance it. Sce C. 5. Sect. 2. and Note 47 


* Sect. 1. Subſect. 3. par. 2. 
[5 ] Chapter of Poruer, 5. 43. 
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every thing; and theſe muſt of neceſſity be equall 
Infinite with his Power, otherwiſe infinite Evils 
muſt certainly ariſe from infinite Power. But a 
Creature, as his Elective Power neceſſarily extends 
farther than his Wiſdom and Goodneſs, is made na- 
turally liable to fall ſometimes into Evils. Tis well 
known that Mathematicians ſometimes ſuppoſe a Line 
to be infinite in which they may take a Point where- 
ever they pleaſe. Now fince our Election may be 
made as we pleaſe, the Wiſdom and Goodneſs where- 
by it is to be govern'd, ought to be infinite: for if 
| Line be finite, a Point may be pitch'd upon be- 
yond it: and in like manner, if the Goodneſs and 
Wiſdom be finite, the Choice may be made with- 
out and beyond them, that is, amiſs. But ſince 
all created Wiſdom and Goodneſs muſt neceſſarily 
be finite, it follows that there wants a ſufficient re- 
ſtraint upon Elections, and that every free Creature 
is neceſſarily defectible. As then all created Beings 
ae neceſſarily imperfect in general, ſo every one has 
its own peculiar Defect. And this kind of Imper- 
tection, viz, the Power of Sinning, is proper and 
peculiar ro ſuch as enjoy Free-Will : nor can they 
be conceiv d ſeparate from each other, any more than 
Contrarjety from Motion. (65.) 
XV. From 


NOTES. 


55.) As Motion without Contrariety would be of no uſe, 
o Liberty without a Power of doing amiſs, if ſuch a thing were 
poſible, would be of no value: it would not have the good 
Effets and Ends for which Liberty was given: particularly it 
would not be attended with the happy conſciouſneſs of Deſert, 
or the Idea of receiving a Benefit by way of reward, conferr'd 
upon us for having done what was right and good, and what 
I. might as eaſily have not done. From which Idea, as inclu- 

ing Self- Approbation, &c. we frequently feel. a far more ex- 
quiſite Pleaſure, than from the intrinſic Value of the _— 
atielte 

/ = 
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But Man XV. From hence it appears that a Faculty of ple 
my . ſing itſelf by Election cannot be 2 to Goo! 
ary gude by Objects, in the ſame manner as the Sight is u 
his Good- Light, or Taſte to Savours, (ſince Goodneſs is ng 
neſsand always an abſolute Quality in things, like Light 
Wiſdom and the Objects of Senſe) nor by the Vaderſtaudin 
—_— e ſince many things muſt be choſen in which the Us 
dequate nerſtanding can perceive no manner of Good, except 
adeq — P cx 
to his that they are capable of being choſen, and whe: 
Power. choſen pleaſe, becauſe they exerciſe the Faculty, 


And tho' the Objects of Election are not Infinite 


„ os tea ry, e 2 mc it. 


yet in a finite number there are infinite reſpedts in ; 

which Good or Evil may be produced: Thee i. 

need then of infinite Wiſdom and Goodnels to d- n 

( rect the Choice, leſt it deviate into Evil. Sine 5 
therefore a Creature endow'd with Wiſdom is finite ti 

it is impoſſible but that it ſhou'd have a natui c 

Power of ſomerimes chooſing wrong. if 

"Tis better XVI. Fifthly, If the Will was confined to ti: s 
to beſome- Choice of thoſe things only which the Underſa WW 
— ing declares to be good, or was reſtrain d fron Wc 
Deich Ple,. chooſing till the Goodneſs of the Objects ver v 
fare, than apparent, we muſt of neceſſity heſitate in may Wo! 
to beal- things, and be anxious and ſolicitous in all. For ſna BW: 
ways foll- things are connected together by a long chain d. 
tous. Conſequences, it is impoſhble for us to form a rigit iſe: 
Judgment of the abſolute Goodacſs of them, with With 

out a forcknowledge of theſe Conſequences, mfr 

muſt therefore have been oblig'd to uſe all po N 

| : Difquiſinot 

Car 

NOTES. - 


itſelf: Nay, without this Idea, to be loaded with Faro can 
would prove even an Uneaſineſs to a generous Mind. 

Notion will be farther explain'd and vindicated in the folder 
ing SubſeRion ; for the Truth of it we muſt appeal to de iro 
conſtzet Experience of the ingenuous part of Mankind. 
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Diſquiſition before every Election, and ſuſpend the 
Choice where any Suſpicion of Error or Ground 
of Doubt ſhou'd appear: but ſuch a Diſquiſition 
and continual Solicitude would be a greater Bar to 
Happineſs than many Errors and natural Inconve- 
hiencies. For if the Will can produce Good to it- 
ſelf by chooſing, the Errors and Inconveniencies 
to which ir is expos'd by a bad Choice, may be 
compenſated by the Pleaſure which ariſes from the 
Senſe of Liberty. Burt if we ,were obliged to all 
poſſible Enquiry, more inconvenience would be 
felt from that Obligation, than from ſome Errors 
in Elections; nor would all of them be by this 
means avoided ; for after all poſhble Examination, 
a finite Underſtanding may be hi Evil Elec- 
tions are to be avoided on account of the Uneaſineſs 
conſequent upon them, if therefore ſuch a Diſqui- 
ſition as is neceſſary to diſcover the Good, "and a 
Suſpenſion of the Elective Faculty till that Good 


ſtan be diſcover'd, would bring greater Uneaſineſs than 
fron ſome wrong Elections, a Man will be more happy 
wer with a Power of doing amiſs, than if he were 
mi oblig'd to wait ſor the A — of the Under- 
r ing I ſtending in every Caſe, For it is better that ſome 
ain d Perſons ſhould ſometimes do amiſs, and ſuffer Un- 
a right WWcalinels from the Conſcience of having done fo, 
with ban that all Men ſhould in every Caſe be always 
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ter to be 
in danger 
of Sin- 
ning, than 
to ceaſe 


s, vt WF fraid, uncertain, and ſolicitous, nay generally ceaſe 

oſlibe rom all manner of Action. | 

dium XVII. Such is the nature of our Will that it Tis bet- 
can pleaſe itſelf in Election, and by its own Power 
make the things choſen agreeable, tho' in them- 
ſelves diſagreeable to the Appetites. And tho' this 

fre cannot be done at all times, and in every Object, 

. 


rom Election till an imperfect Underftanding, ſuch 


as 


yet it is better to run the hazard, than to be de- from Elec- 
fol pred of ſo uſeful a Faculty, or to be reſtrain'd don. 


Of Moral Evil. Chap. y. 
as that of Man neceſſarily is, were clearly cy 
vinced of that Impoſſibility. It is therefore cop 
venient for us to derive our peculiar and chief 
pineſs from the Will itſelf; for if it depended d 
the Underſtanding it would come with difficuly, 
Pains and — and we could ſeldom enjoy 1 


pure and unmix'd. *Tis better therefore for uu 
able ro pleaſe ourſelves without a long Specy- 

lation of Antecedents and Conſequences, tho! with 

a danger of Sinning, than to ceaſe from Eleftion 

and be reſtrain'd From the Exerciſe of our Fa. WW! 


ties, till a whole train of theſe were perfectly ; 
parent, which if it could be ar all, yet would 90 
without Pain and Anxiety, as any one will fnd 

that tries. (66.) 
$UBSECT, 


NOTES. 


(66.) All that Bayle objects to this (c, ] is taken from the . 
ture of Good Angels, and Glorified Souls, who, according N 
him, are no leſs happy in themſelves, nor perform a leb x 
ceptable Service to the Deity for the want of it; and vi 
therefore might not we?: To what was obſerv'd about ii 
Inconclufiveneſs of ail ſuch Arguments as are drawn from l 
ings of a different Order in Note H we ſhall here add, ff. 
that it is more than we are oblig'd to grant, that either Ang" 
or Saints in Heaven are abſolutely devoid of Liberty. Tix 
may have more clear Impreſſions of Good and Evil on det 
Minds, more enlarged Underſtandings, fewer and leſs Ter 
fations, &c, without being leſs free [A.]; nay they muſt bell 
one ſenſe more free, the more they are ſo qualified ſe.) 1 
way of reaſoning therefore proceeds upon a falſe, or at ka i 
certain Hypotheſis. 

gecondly, Tho! it ſhould be granted that theſe gloriow K. 
ings, ſuppoſing them all neceſſary, might have a 


[c.] See his Anſwer to the Qlries of a Provincial, and C 
Dia. Article Marchionites, Remark F. c. 10 
d.] Sce A. Bp. Dawes's 5th Serm. p. 73, 74 and the 

end of Note 7. 


le] See the beginring of Note 72. 
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$UBSECGT 


Why God does not interpoſe his Omnipotence, 
and occaſionally reſtrain the Will from de- 
fpraved Elections. 


tion f ; 
ac WW. T IS evident from what has been ſaid, that it Mera 
_=_ was agreeable to the Divine Goodneſs to Sie 


thave created Free Agents, for without theſe the ;riſe from 
Syſtem of Nature would have been imperfect: nor thence, 
ould their Actions have been determin'd to Good than from 
dy any natural P. openſity or Limitation, in the 3 
fame manner as the Senſes are limited by Objects: will. 
But yet it is certain that they depend upon Gd 
for their Actions and if he ſhould ſuſpend his In- 

luence, they would not act at all. Since therefore 

e could ſo eafily hinder the abuſe of Liberty, why 


woes he ſuffer it? Why does he not reſtrain Elec- 


bout ir tions 
1 
id, hn. 
' he NOTES. 
* — ge, as ardent Love of the Divine Perfections, and conſe- 
if J Juently be as happy in the Enjoyment of God and themſelves, 
"off bei if they were all free ; tho' they might have no occaſion to 
l Th e or experience Vice. in order to their being fully acquainted 
Tor vich the Excellence of Virtue, and made ſenſible of the infi- 
ite Wiſdom, Power and Goodneſs of the Deity, ſhewn in the 
nous Ir. Ivernment and Suppreſſion of the former, and in the Pro- 
le Know uction and Improvement of tlie latter: Tho', I ſay, theſe ex- 
5 ited Beings could be ſuppoſed to have a thorough Intuition of 


| the Attributes of God without any ſuch manifeſtation of 
— in his Works; (againſt which Notion ſee D'Oyly's Firft 
jertation, C. 8. and Conclufion, p. 123.) yet it does not 
| em poſſible for ſuch imperfect Creatures as wwe arc, to attain 
= 1113 excellent Knowledge, and enjoy the happy Effects 
on any other Terms than the preſent, We — he — 
a2 ve 


— 
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tions when they tend to Vice and Abſurdity ? We 
grant that this Objection cannot be ſatisfactorily ay 
ſwer'd otherwiſe than by ſhewing that more ad 
greater Evils would befal the Univerſe from ſuch a 
Interpoſition, than from the abuſe of Free- Will. I 

. order to which it is to be conſider de. 

It would II. In the firſt place, That this cannot be effed- 

_ __ ed without Violence done to Nature. *Tis allow 

to prevent that Elections ought to be free, and that thinking 

the Action Beings cannot otherwiſe be happy: God himſelf i 

of Free- creating them has determin'd, as it were by, a Lay; 

* that they ſhould be free. For by giving them: 

oti- 8 5 

on ofthe Nature endow'd with Choice, he allow'd then 

sun. to make uſe of it. They cannot therefore be bis 
der'd without Violence Th to the Laws of the 
Creation. I grant that God can diſpenſe with the 
Laws of Nature; but who will require or ally 
this to be done frequently? The bounds of th 
World, and the number of thinking Beings ar 
unknown to us, but we believe that the Syſtem d 
Nature will endure, for ever. Now as all thing 
depend upon the Will of God, we cannot 2 


NOTES. 


have had ſo lively an Idea of the Mercy of God, if there hui | 
never been any proper Objects of it. We could not have bes 0 
ſo thoroughly conſcious of our Dependency or Danger ® v 
had ſo grateful a ſenſe of our conſtant NN our frequeſt . 
Deliverances, nor conſequently have arrived to ſo greata 

either of Virtue or Happineſs in this Life or tlie next, by i 
other Method; as will be further ſhewn in Notes 79 ard d 
Either then theſe Happy Beings are ſtill perfectly free, which 
Freedom conſtitutes the greateſt part of their Happineß 
let any Man try to prove the contrary ; of at leaſt they ond 
were lo, in order to their greater Perfection, and are nov 
ly alter d by being tranſlated into another State, and put out? 
tarther Trial; and conſequently they belong to our Author! 
third Expedient, which will be examin'd in Subſect. 5: 
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other Security of our Happineſs, and of the Dura- 
tion of the World, than the Divine Conſtancy and 


the Aſſurances of this Conſtancy, and upon them 
does the Security and Happineſs of the whole Work 
depend. «It is not therefore to be expected that 
God monld lighly diſpenſe with theſe Laws, much 
leſs alter them by his Omnipoten:e every Moment. 
Since then it is provided by an Univerſal Law, that 
Free Agents ſhould procure to themſelves Happi- 
neſs by the uſe of Election, and it is impoſſible but 
that theſe, being left to themſelves, ſhould ſome- 
times fall into depraved Elections, would it not be 
an Inſringement and a Violation of this Law, if 
God ſhould interpoſe and hinder the uſe of that Fa- 
culty which by the Law of Nature he had eſtabli- 
med? We don't expect that the Situation of the 
Euch, or Courſe of the Sun, ſhould be alter'd on 
our account, becauſe theſe ſeem to be things of 
great Importance, and we apprehend it to be un- 
reaſonable, + that for our private Advantage the 
Order and Harmony of things ſhould be changed, 
to the detriment of ſo many Beings. But to alter 
the Will, to ſtop Election, is no leſs a Violation of 
the Laws of Nature, than to interrupt the Courſe 
of the Sun. For a Frce Agent is a more noble 
Being than the Sun, the Laws of its Nature are to 
be eſteem'd more ſacred, and not to be changed 
without a greater Miracle. There would then be 
kind of Shock and Violence done to Nature, if 
God ſhould interfere and hinder the Actions of Fre2- 
Will; and perhaps it would prove no leſs pernici- 
ous to the Intellectual Syſtem, than the Sun's ſtand- 
in ſtill would be to the Natural. His Goodneſs 
therefore does not ſuffer him to interpoſe, except 
when he ſoreſecs that the Evils ariſing from our de- 
paved Flections are greater than thoſe which would 

DS enſue 


Immuratility : the Univerſal Laws of Nature are 
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of his 


would 


vert the 


treating 


Free A- 


Zents. 


Elections the Method of treating Free ag This Ms 


Creatures, and Puniſhments : To divert them from unreafor 


quite in- 


Method of ther the Nature of the thing will permit an Elea 
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enſue upon an Interruption of the Courſe of Nx 
ture, Which he only can know who knows 4 
things, (67.) 

III. Secondly, Such an Interruption as this woll 
not only do Violence to Nature, but quite inven 


thod is to hinder or excite Elections by Rewad 


able or abſurd things, and draw them to better by 
the perſuaſion of Reaſon. But it is doubtful whe. 


to be determin'd by Impulſe, or as it were by in 
mediate Contact. For it ſeems equally abſur'd u 
attempt a change of Election by any other mem 
than thoſe above mention'd, as to deſire to ſtop th 
Motion of Matter by Intreaty or offering Reward. 
May we not with the fame reaſon expect that Na- 

te 


NOTES. 


(67.) By this laſt Conceſſion our Author evidently ali 
that God may ſometimes have ſufficient reaſon to interpole ! 
matters relating to our Elections; (tho! perhaps he never ca 
upon the Will by Phyf:al Impulſe, or irreſiſtibly, which i 
be coniider'd in the next Subſection.) his Deſign therefor! 
only to ſhew that this ought not to be done frequently, c 
often as Men chooſe amiſs. Now this may be illuſcated in the 
ſame manner as we treated of the Laws of Motion, | 
there are general Mechanic Laws in the Natural World, 
Eſtabliihment and Preſervation whereof tends more to 
Happineſs of the Creation, and is every way more worthy 0 
the Deity, than to act always by particular Wills, was ſhen! 
in Note 25. If theſe Laws were frequently alter'd and unkx« 
they would ceaſe to be Laws, and all Action, and Contriva* 
which depends upon the Stability, and computes the future 
Effects of them, muſt ceaſe, or at leaſt prove inſignificant. 
like manner Liberty has been proved to be an Univerſal * 
of Intellectual Beings, and the great Uſe and Excellence of 
evinc'd, and therefore we have equal reaſon to ſuppoſe that Þ 
could not be, at leaſt not frequently, ſuſpended, without? 
great Inconvenience as would attend the Violation fo 


A um «© Los at a 0 
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ter ſhould be moved by Rewards and Puniſhments, 
as the Will influenc'd by Phyſical Impulſe, as they 
call ir? For it is by thefe Means that they would 
have God to ſtop or alter the Choice, So prepoſ- 
terous an Interpoſal would coniound every thing, 
and leave nothing certain in Nature. How fatal 
ſuch an Experiment would be, and how it would 
affect the Minds of the Obſervers, or what Suſpi- 
cions concerning God and their own Security, it 
might ſuggeſt to the whole Syſlem uf thinking 
Beings, God only knows. We ſce that human 
Laws cannot be diipens'd with, wirhourt very many 
Inconvenicncies, which yer, as they are made up- 
oa an imperfect Foreſiglit, and can provide for 
ſew Caſes, ſeem naturally to require ſome Inter- 
poſal : how much greater Evils may we apprehend 
rom a Diſpenfation with the Divine, the natural 

Dd 2 Laws; 


NOTE S. 


Of alechaniſm. If this were done in the Rational World, all 
Deuces, Enterpriſes, Arguments; all kind of Reaſoning and 
Pol:cy would be in vain and uſeleſs ; all rewardable Action. 
"na 115 coacomitant Happineſs (of which in Note 65 and more 
b:1ow) maſt entirely ceaſe. Nav, perhaps o deprive a ratio- 
nal Being ol Free-Will, would be altogether as abſurd and in- 
dondenient, as to endow x Machine with Reflection, or an 
dice with Self- motion. But our great Ignorance of the In- 
ellectual Wrrld mult render ary Arguiaent of this kind very 
ancertain. However, thus much we are ſure of, that fo great 
Violence done to the Will, would be directly contrary to the 
Zeneral Method of God's treating reaſonable Creatures, and 
alte oppolite to the end of ali thoſe Manifeſtations he has made 
uss Nature and Will; the very Reverſe of all thoſe Argu- 
ments, Exhortations, Promiſes and Threats, which are the 
dobjecl of Reveal'd Religion: a Man that believes any thing of 
it (Up0n the Belief of which I am now arguing) can never 
magige that they are all made uſe of to no purpoſe, as they 
3 in a great meaſure, if the Will could be over-raled 
calbenallſ witaout any coriiderable Inconvenience. This is 
3 Author endeavour; to prove in the following Para- 
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Me would 
take away Pleaſure in Elections, is a Conſciou!neſs that we 
thatwhich 


is the moſt | | a 
agreeable at all: but ſuch is the Nature of us rational Being 


to us in 


Elections, 


iR. a 

Conſci- 
ouſneſs 
chat we 
might 


have not 


holen. 
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Laws; on the Obſervance of which the Good d 
the whole depends? This ſeems to be the reaſon 
why God makes uſe of ſo much Labour and Pain, 
ſo great an Apparatus of Means, (68.) fo many 
Precepts, Perſuaſions, and even Entreaties for the 
Amendment of Mankind; which neverthcleſs he 
could effect in a Moment, if he were pleas'd to 

ly force; and he would undoubredly do it, if he 
bal not foreſeen more Inconveniencies from a Chang: 
in the Order of Nature, and Violence done to Ele 
tions. 


IV. Thirdly, That which gives us the greel 
could have not choſen ; without this 'tis no Choice 


that nothing pleaſes us but what we chooſe. In 
order therefore to make any thing agreeable to u, 
tis neceſſary ſor us to be conſcious that we chool: 
it voluntarily, and could have retuſed it: But i 
God dete mine our Election extrinſically, the mot 


agree. 
NOTES. 


(68.) The Hiſtory of the Fexvihþ Nation affords good li- 
ances of this. What an aparatus of outward Means was con. 
tinually made aſc of in the Government of that ſtiff. nechel 
People? What frequent Murmurings, Rebellions and Apoſtz 
cys were permitted, and then punith'd ? What numerous M. 
racles, both of the remunerative and vindictive kind were . 
ply'd, in crder to bring them to ſom? tolerable ſenſe of thet 
dependence on God, and a ſuitable practice of the Duties . 
ſulting from it? All which would have becn unneceſlary 1 
Icaſt, if one Miracle exerted on their Minds could have dort 
the bufinc(s ; if their Underſtandings could as well have bee 
illuminated and their Wills reform'd at once, and if their Pre 
tice produced by this means, and as it were extorted fron 
them, wonld have been equally agreeable to the Neity. Ard 
in this, as well as many other reſpects they ſeem to have bee 
Fypes aud Ropreſentatives of all Mankind, 
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arecable Part of all is taken away (A.) For we 
maſt either be conſcious that God determines our 
Dd 3 Will 


NOTE S. 


{X.) 'Tis objected, that this explication of Free - Will makes 
Adam more unreaſonable in the ſtate of the Innocence than his 
Polterity in the ſtate of Corruption. For according to this it 
would have grieved him to think that his chooſing right was 
due to God's afliſtance, and that he would not have believed 
kimſelf happy, if when he was ready to break God's Com- 
mand, he had perceiv'd that God by his Grace had interpoſed 
and enabled him to reſiſt the Temptation. Whereas in truth, 
fack a diſcovery would have made him, as it muſt make us, 
more happy, tying him by a new Obligation to acknowledge 
the Sovereigu Goodneſs of God, and on that account to love 
end adhere to him the more cloſely. But it is alledged that 
tae Author is abſolutely of another Opinion. 

I anſwer, the Obje&or may aſſure himſelf, the Author has 
u ſuch Opinion, nor is there any thing like it in the Book or 
that can be deduced from it. What the Author fays is, that 
God has made Man an intelligent Creature, capable of plea- 
bng himſelt by Choice; that the proper way to move his Will 
by Rewards and Funiſhments as the proper way to move 
Bodies is by phyſical Impulſe ; that in the ordinary Courſe of 
things it is as improper, and perhaps as impracticable to move 
tne Will by any other force than that of rational Motives, as 
'7 attempt to move a Body by Rewards and Puniſhments ; 
{hat there is this difference between them, that a body neceſ- 


ich moves when impelled, but the Will is not neceſſitated by 


tne moral Motives ropoſed to it. That there are two forts of 
Goods which may be propoſed to a Man, one tat ariſes from 
e conveniency of things to our natural Appetites, and is an- 
teeedent to Choice, and another that is founded in the Choice 
elf, 8 conſequent to it; and that the 1 is ſubordinate ta 
ine ſecond. 

| When therefore theſe two interfere, the frſt gives place ta 
the latter: and hence we ſee many Men prefer their Choice 
e-ento Life, which is the greateſt natural God, tho' 'tis true, 
this 3s done with difficulty and reluctance. But when there is 
50 tuch interfering between the Choice and Appetites, there. 
the Mum is entirely free, and can make the thing choſen good 
wrhovt mixture, which happens in a thouſand Inſtances of 
Lite, and therefore there is much more Good than Evil in 
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Will or not; if ve be conſcious, how can that h 
agreeable which is obtruded on us by force ? Ifm 
| K 


NOTES. 


As to Adam, he was placed in this State of Freedom bei 
his Nature required it; and the Author believes God nigh 
have prevented his chooſing amiſs, if he would have alter hi 
Nature, Motives ard Circumſtances, that is made a ns 
World for him, and leſt this without intelligent Inhabium 
I do not deny but God may ſtop Man from executing i; 
Choice, when he is ready to male an ill one; for no ba 
ought to preſume to limit the Divine Power. But I ſay, wha 
a free Agent is rexdy to makezan ill choice, and wou'd dot 
if not prevented by an Almighty Power, he is already gui 
in the ſight of God, ſuch a readineſs is an obliquity in hy 
Will and a more! Evil, and therefore God is not obliged t 
prevent the Execntion of it; for that were to prevent ti 
Puniſhment, tho' the guilt be contrafted : and it is ef 
to 1ee what the Conſequence of ſuch a procedure may k 
in a World that :s to be govern'd by Rewerds and Puniſhment, 
and what etfect it might have on thoſe innumerable Myra: 
of intelligent Beings that are under the Covernment of Gu, 
and that are all now virtuous by their Choice, and ther 
juſtly diſtinguiſh'd in their Kewards and CircumRances, at 
poſſeſs'd of that moit valuable perfection and only moral Goo 
an active conformity to the Will of God. Whereas if the Wi. 
of Man were neceſſitated and held by an irrefiſtible force ton 
chooſing amiſe, the whole intellectual Creation would be 
looſe and under no kind of moral Obligation to concern thet- 
ſelves about their Choices, and ſo there cou'd only be a palin: 
Conformity to God's Will, and no room fer Virtuc or Hol 
ne's, which are the moſt valuable Goods in the World; at 
hence to avoid ſome Moral Evil there wou'd be no room K. 
for any moral Good, 

Againſt this it is urg'd that the Zle# are thus prevented dj 
God's Grace, and yet no body denies them to have men 
Gocd. The Holy Scriptures teach us that it is the Hint! 
God that Works in us to will and to do, and that it is & 
Grace that efficaciouſly determines the Wills of thoſe that i 
predeſtinated. 

To this I anfiver, that Man by his ill choice and abuſe 
his Faculty of Free-Will had diſabled it from chooſing dri 


tual Good. When a Man loſes a Limb or an Eye ©" 
wounded 
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be not, we are deceiv'd in the Operations of our 
own Minds; neither can we know whether the E- 
lections 


NOTES. 


wounded in any mortal Part, he can't have that Limb reſtored 
or be recover'd but by a Miracle ; and the ſame will hold as 
:» the Spiritual Functions, when they are loſt or diſabled only 
he that gave them can reſtore them. Now this the Holy Scrip- 
tures and the Catholic Church have taught us to be the caſe of 
the Will of Man in his corrupted State as to ſpiritual Objects, 
and therefore the effectual interpoſition of God's Power to re- 
ſtore Man is the Chriſtian Doctrine. But tho” the reſtoring 
the Faculty to its former ſtate be the immediate Work of God's 
Spirit, yet the acts perform'd by that reſtored — are 
Maa's, and he is free in the exerting of them, ard this I take 
to be likewife the ſenſe of the Catholic Church. Tis true, 
thoſe who are thus elected and influenc'd by God will cer- 
tainly uſe their Free Will right ſo far as the Goſpel requires 
in order io their Salvation ; but it is not becauſe they have not 
the Power to do otherwiſe, but becauſe they make their Choice 
otherwiſe ; nor doth it follow becauſe they can chooſe amiſs, 
that they will do ſo. A poſſe ad 4 non valet Conſequentia. 
if it it be ask'd, why God did not afford this help to all 
Mankind. I anſwer that the Ele& are deſign'd for a ſtation in 


Heaven void for them by the fall of the Angels, or ſome other 


way, and that a certain number may be ſo provided and no 
more; and when the number of the Elect is full, then will 
follows the Conſummation of all Things. But it is reaſonable 
ty permit God to chooſe the Perſons to whom he will vouch- 
late this ſupernatural Favour, and to take care that the pardon- 
ind and recovering of Sinners may not have an ill effect on the 
relt of his Creatures: and this he has done partly by letting ſe- 
vera] of chem ſuffer for an Example, and partly by appointing 


caprble to deter both Men and Angels from failing in their 
Duty, more than the Puniſhment of the Malefactors cou'd have 
done. For nothing could more fully demonſtrate the deter- 
minate decree of God not to diſpenſe with Obedience to his 
Laws, on the Obſervation of which the Good of the whole 
depends, than that he would not pardon a few on a leſs Conſi - 

«eration than the interpoſition and death of his Son. 
But ſecondly, God may be conceiv'd to have permitted 
Adam io fall not only for the reaſons above, but likewiſe — 
cauię 


lucn a Satisfaction for them in the death of our Saviour, as is 
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lections be our own or God's. Nay the force d 
Laws, together with the Efficacy of Rewards 20 
Punill 


N OTE $ 


cauſe it was better for him upon the whole than if he had ben 
kept from the act vi Guilt by an inviſible force. He had u 
reaſon to preſume this, but the Power of God is ſo great thi 
he brought Good out of Evil, and made Adam's State after ti 
Fall more advantageous to him than Iunocence had been. Thi 
is plain from Holy Scripture that picfers our State under th 
ſecond Adam to what it was under the firſt. And as it ws 
better for Ham himſelf, ſo it is not certain but it was beſt fr 
his Poſterity. For iome of them it undoubtedly was, 1 nen 
thoſe that are found in Chriſt : and as to the reſt, it doth nc 
appear but all things conſider'd it was as good for them 10 
We have a notion that if Adam had not fallen all his Pofri 
would have -ontinued innocent, and been free from all naum 
Inconveniencies : but the Author ſhews that neither the Hol 
Scriptures nor the Catholic Church has determin'd either d 
them; nor is it ſaid how every one that was to be born woll 
have uſed his Free-Will it he had been tried, nor that et 
thole who uſed it right would have been ſubject to no mt 
Evil. And therefore tis a very uncertain Argument dat 
drawn from theſe ſuppoſiions, and ought not to be oppoſed 
the Goodne'is of God. | 
But lafliy, however this Matter ſtand, it is to be ſuppos 
that it was beſt for the whole that things ſhou'd be as they 33 
and that the hindring Man from falling by an irreſiſtible for: 
would have been more miichievous in general than his &. 
We know that God, as the Author obſerves, is to govem 
innumeral moltitude of Creatures to all Eternity, and he 00 
can comprenend v hat influence any action may have on 
Syſtem in infinite Ages. It has been ſhewn that there is C 
nun:ty and Connett.on amonglt them all, and each is or N 
be aſfected with what his fellow Creature doth or ſuffers; US 
it is ĩrapoſſible for any but God ta be a judge of this. We l. 
that in the greateſt Number imaginable, if we change but d 
unit after a teu Multiplications and Diviſions the whole Þ? 
duct is entirely alter d. The ſame might happen in the Wow 
in an infinite ſeries of Mutations, if any one action were chang 
ed: it muſt be of gieat conſequence to the whole if God ſhou- 
interpoſe and alter any the minute thing, and perhaps clane? 
the whole original Scheme. If therefore that Scheme oy 


Sect. 5. Sub. 3. Of Moral Evil. 


Puniſhments, would be quite deſtroy'd. For wha 
would regard Laws or Rewards, when he was cer- 
raid that God would hinder him from doing an 

thing which might occaſion the Lofs of Rewards, 
or make him incur the Puniſhments ? But however 


this 
NOTES. 


fri contrived to the beſt Advantoge of thoſe Creatures of 
which it conſiſted, to alter any thing in it wou'd certainly 
make it worſe ; if it had not been beſt for the whole that Man 
ſhou'd be permitted to fall, God wou'd not have done it, and 
if it was beſt he ought not to alter it. Free Creatures were 
neceſſary to the perſection of the World, that is ſuch Creatures 
as being eſſentially ſhort of perfection were capable of choo- 
ſing amiſs. And to make them thus free and abſolutely hinder 
the uſe of that Freedom appear'd a greater Evil than the fall of 
a few : for that wou'd have defeated the very end of their be- 
ing made Free Agents, which was that they might make 
themſelves happy by chooſing right. Thus good Men he 
are happy, the bleſſed in Heaven, and all the Holy Angels, 
is lar as we know of them. Md 

But it is farther urg'd. cou'd not God have determin'd their 
Wills to good, and neither let them nor any other Creature 
know it, and then the ill effects which could be apprehended 
from the Example might have been avoided ? The meaning of 
tius Expedient, ſo far as I can underſtand it, is that God 
thou'd have degeiv'd and cheated all rational Creatures at once, 
and tho" he had given them Faculties to diſcern truth from 
falſehood, yet he ſhould have obliged them all to believe a 
Ive. Sure he delights in Treachery and Falſehood that can 
ſuggeſt ſuch an Expedient. 

gut ſuppoſe God ſhould deceive Men and Angels and make 
them believe that they chooſe when really they do not, but 
their Wills are ſecretly determin'd, yet this would not obtain 
the end, or ſupply the uſe of Free Choice or yield the pleaſure 
which is the reſult of it. For it is not, as obſerv'd before, the 
belief of our being free that gives us the pleaſure, but the true 
Ad right uſe of the Faculty: Tho' a Man believ'd never ſo 
frmly chat he ſees or knows a thing, yet if his Faculty of 
*ght or Knowledge were not really exerciſed, he wou'd nei- 
tor have the uſe nor the pleaſure of them. And at the fame 
Fate if a Man have not the free exerciſe of his Choice, he wil! 
eicher have the uſe nor pleaſure ariſing from it. | 
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vaniſh of itſelf. 


conſcious of Virtue is the Pleaſure and Reward ef 


/ Moral Evil. Chap. v. 


this be, tis very certain that our greateſt Pleaſure, 
nay our very Reward, conſiſts in being conſcious 
that we have uſed our Choice aright, and done 
thoſe things which we might not have done. On 
the other hand, tis the greateſt Grief and AMidi- 
on to have omitted ſuch things as would have tend- 
ed to our Happineſs, and were in our Power: one 
of theſe could not be had without the other, and if 
none were ſuffer'd to grieve for a bad Election, 
none would rejoyce for a g: od one. But it is bei. 
ter that ſome few ſhould grieve for their own folly, 
than that all ſhould be deprived of the Rewards of 
their good Actions. That Priviledge then of doing 
well, and pleaſing ourſclves in what is well done, 
could not be had withour the hazard of Sinning; 
if God ſhould take away the one, the other would 


Bur you would have the Plicaſure which arifs 
from Election without the Danger; that is, the 
End without the Means : Neither do you obſerve 
that the greateſt Pleaſure in this Caſe is, that you 
could have done otherwiſe : and this ariſes from the 
very Nature of Pleaſure, which ſeems to be no- 
thing eife but a Senſe of the Exerciſe of thoſe Faru 
ties and Powers which ue enjoy. The more ther. 
fore any Action is ours, tlie more it pleaſes us; and 
ſince a free Action (which we could neither exert 
or omit) is the moſt of all ours, it muſt neceſſar- 
ly pleaſe us moſt: But if the Will were confined to 
one Side, or detain'd from the other, the Action 
would ceaſe to be ours, and the Pleaſure would pe. 
riſh together with the Senſe of Liberty. A Mind 


good Actions, but unleſs it were poſſible for it to 
become 


Se. 5. Sub 3. Of Moral Evil, 


become conſcious of Vice, tis plain it could not be 


conſcious of Virtue. (69.) 
you 


(69 ) In oppoſition to what our Author has here advanc'd, 
Bayle [d.] brings a great many Arguments drawn from the 
Tenets of 5 Spinozifts, &c. who believe that all their 
Actions are neceilarily determin'd, and yet are no leſs pleas'd 
with them. Nay ſome, fays he, rejoyce in this very thing, that 
they are under the abſolute Direction of the Deity. Dij me 
tuentur — & and to be naturally determin'd to the beſt was 
always look'd upon as a peculiar — and they that came 
neareſt it were 2ſte2m'd the beſt Men, as the known Compli- 
ments to Cato and Fabricius declare. Some are as well pleas'd 
with what they have by Lot or Inheritance, as what they get 
by their own Labour: Witneſs the Pride of antient Families, 
Sc. Gaudeant bene nati, is a common Proverb; and among 
che Things, gu witam faciunt beatiorem, Martial reckons Res 
ron parta Labore ſed relita. And again: If, ſays he, we did 
take delight in chooſing things, yet it would be enough for us 
if God conceal'd his determination from us, and we only bes» 
liev'd that we were free to chooſe and act. 

We need not, I think, ſpend much time in anſwering ſuch 
Arguments as theſe. For the Catvinifts, Qc. notwithſtanding 
their abſurd Tenets, have evidently this Conſciouſneſs of 
Choice within them, which is the ſecret ſource of the Pleaſure 
chat attends their Actions, and cannot be extinguiſh'd by any 
of ti eir Principles, but overcomes them all, and conſtant! 
puts theſe Men upon ſuch endeavours as are vain and uſeleſs 
upon the Suppoſition, and inconſiſtent with the Belief of Fate 
nd abſolute Predeftination : which ſhews us that theſe Notions 
re neither acted upon in Life, nor purſu'd to their utmoſt 
Conſequences ; that they reſt in pure Speculation, and are ge- 
rerally laid aſide in Practice; in ſhort, that they are abſolutely 
inconſiſtent with human Nature, as well as human Reaſon. 

Secondly, Some Perſons may rejoyce in being under the par- 
t.cular Care, Protection and Government of the Deity ; but 
then their Joy proceeds not ſo much from a bare Contemplation 
ot what the Deity does for them, as from conſidering on what 
account he does it, wiz. becauſe they are agracable to him, and 


oper Objects of his Favour, and that on account of ſomething 
which 


4. Anſever to the Queries of a Provincial. p. 665. Fol. 


{-.] Horace, B. 1. Ode 17. 
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You may urge, that you had rather want this h 
Pleaſure than undergo the Danger; that is, you ) 

had 
NOTES. 

which they them/elves have done. If Horare meant otherwiſe A 
by his Di me tuentur, he had ſmall reaſon for what he adds in * 

the next Line, Diis Pietas mea & Muſa cord: eft.1 But in truth fl 
this and moſt other of Bay/e's Teſtimonies are Rhetorical or fo 
Poetic Flouriſhes, rather than Philoſophic Truths, and conſe- pad 
cuently not worth a ſerious Examination. To draw any thing C 
like an Argument from another's Words, we ſhould at leaſt be ſe] 
fare of his determinate Meaning, of the preciſe number of his Bl 
Ideas, as well as the juſtneſs of their Connection together, aq 
which we muſt never expect from fuch kind of random Q bo 
tions. It may not theretore be improper to obſerve here once pl. 
for all, that Bayle's uſual Method of re:ſoning from Author: ”m 

pit. ties muſt be very weak and unphiloſophical; and calculated 2 
18 rather to blind Men's Eyes, than to inform their Underſtand- . 
1 ings. f 
nt Thirdly, We are pleas'd indeed with what we call Cui ov 
bh Fortune, when a gacat Sum of Money comes to us by Lot, or — 
| a large Eſtate, or a Title by Inheritance; and are perhaps the 15 
9 more delighted, the greater the Change is in our Circumſtan- * 
1 ces; and the leſs Expectation we had of it 25 But is this 4” 
1 Pleaſure comparable to that Intellectual or Moral Pleaſure, tht 3 
| | ſublime Satisfaction and Self complacency, which we fee} upon by 
9 acquiring a like Sum of Money by ſome laudable Act, or ege ſc 
gious Undertaking, that may properly be called our ozon? | * 

„ it equal to that ſolid Comfort, and Self approbation which L 
1 every ingenuous Mind is ſenſible of from his doing what & - 
1 ferves an Eſtate or Title, and receiving theſe as the proper Re . 
14 compence and due Tribute of ſuch Deeds? The Man that cn * 
| | value himſelf more upon his Deſcent from an antient Family, this 
than upon being by theſe means the Founder of a new one, 3 ſelv; 
2 diſgrace to his Deſcent, and unworthy of the Arms he bears ul 

— But to return : : "0 
There is undoubtedly an agreeable and exalted Confciou quer 
neſs attending all the Bleſſings which we ourſelves are inſt ' ny 
mental in procuring, infinitely beyond all the Satisfatton 3 
which they could afford us, it we knew ourſelves to be ut Tay 
concern'd in the Attainment, and unworthy of the Enjoymer por 

of them. This is the great Spur and Incitement to a "+ 

N n Si. tod 


J See Note 19. 
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had rather be a Brute than a Man: neither could 
you by, this mean» avoid thele natural Evils which 
you 


NOTES. 


nable Actions here, and will be part of the Crown and Reward 
of them hereafter, (as is illuſtrated at large by Dr. Scott in the 
elt Vol. of his Chriftian Life, and by Dr. Fenkin, in his Rea- 
fmatlerieſe of Chriftianity, 2d vol. C. 12. prop. 2.) And tho” 
we cannot properly merit any thing at the hand of God, yet the 
Conſciouſmeſs of having perform'd ſuch Actions as are in them- 
ſelves acceptable to, 2 by him, and of receiving 
Bleſſings from him in return for ſuch Actions, muſt very much 
ineteaſe our Happineſs in the Enjoyment of theſe Bleſhngs, 
both in this World and the next, (as is ſhewn in the ſame 
places.) Nor laſtly, could we receive this Pleaſure which 
now reſults from our Choice and Action, if we were deter- 
min'd in every thing by the Deity, ſeppoting that Determi- 
nation conceal'a from us, and we only made to believe that 
we were really free to chooſe and act. For, as our Author 
obſerves, this would be to arrive at the End without the Means, 
and to have the Effect without the Cauſe. All our Ideas of 
Merit ariſe from, and are entirely founded in Free Chia: 
this (as far as we can apprehend) 15 the neceſſary Medium to 
ſuch Moral Happineſs; and we can no more conceive hot 
one ſhould come without the other, than how we ſhould ſee 
without Eyes: and for us to have this Pleaſure, tho* another 
did the Action, would be the ame as for one Man to be con- 
Icious of his doing what ſoinc other really did, or for him to 
fee by ſome other's Eyes. Such Suppoſitions as theſe would 
breed endleſs Confuſion, For we mult either know whether 
another did this Action or net; if we do know this, then 
how can we attribute that to ourſelves, or pride ourſelves in 
that which we know belongs to another ? It we do not know 
this, then how can we attribute to ourſelves, or pleaſe out- 
ſelves in any thing? Since every thing in and about us may, 
or what we know, be done by another, and fo we in reality 
may never deſerve either praiſe or blame. The natural conle- 
quence of which is, that we might as well never aim at De- 
ert, cr ſtrive to do any thing at all: and this is the genuine 
Product of all ſuch Suppoſitions as queſtion the Veracity of our 
Faculties, and would make us ſuſpect that we may be impoſed 
pon even in the regular Operations of ofr own Minds. The 
dame Arguments with thoſe of Bayle, as well as the like me- 
"2 of reaſoning, are made uſe of by the Author of the Phi. 

| : hoſophical 
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Of Moral Evil. Chap.) 
you dread ſo much as fooliſhly to wiſh yourſelf ; 
Brute, leſt you ſhould fall into them. But ſuppoſing 


it were convenient for you to be a Brute, yet it 


could not be convenient for all Nature: The Syſten 
of the Univerſe required free Agents: without the 
the Works of God would be lame and imperfet; 
his Goodneſs choſe the Benefit of the Univerſe n 
ther than that of yourſelf; eſpecially when this 
better for you too, tho' you ſhould be fo ungratefy 

as not to confeſs it. 
Free . V. Fourthly, As it would be prejudicial to Ma, 
gents are to all Nature, tor God to hinder bad EleQions by 
laced as his abſolute Power, ſo nothing can be conceiv' 
it were out to be more diſagreeable to himielf. We have fad 
3 that Cod made the World in order to have ſons 
Divine thing wherein to exerciſe hi; Attributes externally 
Power,the But ſince he has ſeveral Attributes, he cannot exer 
Govern- ciſe them all in every thing alike. His Power ther 
ary of fore exerts itſelf chiefly in one thing. and his Wil 
therefore dom and Goodneſs in another. He exerciſed hs 
is the pro- Power in crea ing the World, and putting it int 
per Exer- Motion; his Goodneſs and Wiſdom in the Orde 
=o — the and Agreement of things: But the Divine Wiſts 
W i/dom, ſeem 


wherein 


God de- N O E S. 
Tights. 


hofophicol Enquiry, p. 98, &c. and p. 71, 72. Where he think 
It may not be improper to obſerve, that ſome of the Fl 
« ſures Man receives from Objects are ſo far from being tit 
Effect of Choice, that they are not the Effet of the EA 
&© Premeditation, or any Act of his own, as in findinga Tres 
« ſure on the Road, or in receiving a Legacy from a Perl 
« unknown to him.” But has a Man the ſame Pleaſure in the! 
Caſes as if he had done ſomthing to deſerve a Treaſure of i 
Public ? or had the Legacy conferr'd on him as a Reward 
his good Deeds to the deceaſed Perſon, his late lov'd Beneict 


ary or intimate Friend? If this Author can find Ja difference" 
theſe two Caſes, this Obſervation of his muſt be improp': 
if ke cannot, Jam. ſure he has a different Senſe of things f 
the reſt of Mankind, and of conſequenc is not to be ag 
with. 


© 
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Sect 5, Sub. 3. Of Moral Evil. 
ſeerns to have ſet apart the Government of Free 
Avents as its peculiar Province. Herein it fully ex- 
erciles itſelf, and acte up to its Infinity; for if it 
were finite it would not be equal to fo great a Task. 
It does not ſeem a very extraordinary thing for God 
to be able to govern and abſolutely direct ſuch Be- 
ings as are merely paſſive, and deprived of all Mo- 
tion of their own, whereby they might make an 
Reſiſtance. For thoſe things obey eaſily which do 
not move but when they are moved. Neither is 
thee need of infivite Wiſdom to govern them, for 
infinite Power, with a moderate uſe of Wiſdom, 
would have been ſufficient. That there might be 
a Subject therefore whereon the infinite Witdom 
of God ſhould diſplay itſelf, he created Free Agents; 
which, being as it were put out of his Power and 
left to themſelves, might act in a manner indepen- 
dent of his Will. Iis evident to any Perſon how 
much more difficult it is, and how much greater 
Lxerciſe of Wiſdom it requires to direct a Multi- 
tude of theſe to a certain End, and make them con- 
(pire to the common Good, than to order Brute 
Beaſts, and ſuch as have no Power of themſelves, 
n What manner you pleaſe. To them thit confider 
the val: Multitude of Free Agents, which is almoſt 
nite, and their Independence (ſince every one is, 
it leaſt in many Caſes, abſolute Maſter of his own 
Action, and is permitted by God to act according 
to that Liberty) Cod ſeems to have given a Speci- 
men of the Extent of his Wiſdom, which is able 
aus certainly and effectually to bring to the End 
propoſed, ſo many Free Spirits, ſo many Agents that 
were in a manner fer at Liberty from his Dominion, 
ind committed every one to his own Government. 
ere is the proper place for Wiſdom, wherein (ſet- 
ung aſide, and in a manner ſuſpending the Exer- 
cle of biz Power) he attains his Ends by Prudence 
My, by mere Dexterity of acting, and brings it 
fo 
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to paſs that ſo many jarring Wills depending on 
themſelves alone, and no more inclined to either 
Side by the Divine Power, than if there were no 
ſuch thing, ſhall yet conſpire :ogether to promote 
the Good of the Univerſe. "Tis impoſſible thut 
this Exerciſe of Wiſdom ſhould not be very apree- 
able ro the Deity, if any thing in his Works may be 
eſteem'd agreeable to him. But if he were oblig'd 
to interfere with his Power, t' would ſeem to argue 
a Defect of Wiſdom; for what occaſion is there for 
him to interpoſe and ſtop the Liberty of Election 
before granted, if his Wiſdom could provide ſuf- 
ciently for the Good of the whole without altering 
his Plan ? * 
It would VI. From hence it ſeems ſufficiently evident why 
eee God would not interpoſe his Power, or intermedd 
— with our Elections, ſince that could neither be 20. 
to God, Vantageous to ourſelves nor to the whole Syſten, 
nor uſeful nor agreeable to God. Tis no wonder then tht 
8 yp that abſolute Goodneſs permits Evil Elections, ſince for 
mould al. the moſt part they could not be prevented without 
ways hin- greater Evils. But if that can ever be done, there's 


der bad no doubt but God will take care that the very bel 
Eleftions. ſhall be done. (70.) 
SUBSECT, 


NOTES. 


(70.) What has been urg'd in the foregoing Subſection + 
bout the Divine Interpoſition in human Elections muſt be a 
derſtood in a limited Senſe, wiz. as relating only to an ins- 


liate Influence, or an abſolute Determination of the Will, i. 
to 


* See Dr. Jenkin, ad Vol. C. 12. p. 240, Cc. sch Edu 
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l S UBS E CT. IV. 

L Concerning the Efficacy of Prayer. 
d 


l. COME may apprehend that God is not fo Devout 
averſe from interpoſing immediately in the Men hope 
Affairs of this World as is here aſſerted ; and that 3 
the Laws and Order of Nature are not of ſo great i — 
conſequence with him, but that he may be eaſily courſe of 
and frequently induced to diſpenſe with them, Nature, 
contrary to what we have here advanc d. Nay, O_ 
this ſeems to be the common Opinion of Mankind. pres, 
Every Supplicant that addreſſes himſelf to God, be- Ny” 
lieves that this is effected by the Deity thro? his Pray- 
ers: if he perceiv'd it to be otherwiſe, he could 


hope 


E # T's $8 & 


ad- 


NOTES. 


to ſuch an intermedling with Elections as would make them 
to be no Elections at all. For it appears from the following 
dubſetion, that our Author did not intend to exclude all kind 
of Interpoſition in the Government of Free Agents, but only 
that particular ſort which would ſubvert their natural Powers, 
or be deſtructive of their Freedom. Tho? God has eſtabliſh'd 
eneral Laws both in the animate and inanimate World, yet 
he has not left theſe entirely to themſelves, but influences, di- 
peits, and governs them in ſuch a manner as is moſt condu- 
we to the great End for which he deſign'd them: which End 
ould not be attain'd without ſuch a particular Influence, as 
"ill be ſhewn below. In determining the manner of this Go- 
ernment we muſt beware of the two Extremes of ſuppoſing 
ither frſt, that the Deity always influences ſecond Cauſes or 
% (as Malebranch terms it) by particular Wills, in the Na- 
wal or Moral World; which would diſſolve all Laws of Na- 
15 e, deſtroy the Liberty of the Creature, and reduce every 
ng to Fate: or ſecondly, that he never interpoles in the 
Hernment of either World, but lets the general Laws of Me- 

E e cChaniſm 
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hope for nothing from the Prayers he offers tothe 
Deity. For if all came to paſs according to the 
natural Order of things, and the Series of Cauſs, 
who could hope to be delivered from a Diſtemper o 
Calamity ; from Evil Affections or Temptatiom, 
by virtue of Prayer Theſe things are either effec- 
ted by the immediate Interpoſition of the Divine 
Power, or are requeſted of God in vain. For if 
they depend upon their own proper Cauſes, which 
may not be alter'd, thoſe Cauſcs would produce thei 

Effed; 


NOTE $ 


chaniſm or of Liberty take their natural Courſe, and open 
as it were independently of himſelf; which would entire 
deſtroy a particular Providence, and render the general one in 
a great meaſure uſeleſs. The bad Conſequences which would 
attend the former of theſe Schemes have been touch'd upon + 
bove : The latter (which is particularly eſpous'd by Leibnit 
in his Syſtem of Pre- eſtabliſd d Harmony, and by Mr. Whiſn 
in his New Theory of the Earth) will be ne in the follow 
ing Subſection. I ſhall here only add the Opinion of M. 
Colliber on the preſent Subject: [.] Twas highly ſuitable 
* to the Divine Wiſdom in the Government of the Worl, 
« both to pre ordain ſome of the principal Events with 
« relation to the entire human Community, or to the mor! 
** conſiderable parts of it, and to reſerve to himſelf a Ritt 
* of interpoling and influencing particular Agents, as in other 
* Caſes, ſo moro eſpecially in order to the accompliſhment ct 
*« theſe Events, That he has actually done fo is abundant, 
« clear from Scripture-Prophecics, and Hiſtories. And tht 
« in ſo doing he has ated in a manner moſt worthy his Wi 
* dom, is no leſs manifeſt. For hereby it appears that tis 
« Divine Government is equally oppoſed to Chance and De. 
« ſtiny. Had the Deity taken no Care of Futurity, bot let 
„ every Man to the Conduct of his own Inclinations, and u. 
« tural Effects in general to the Inftuence of their Cauſes 
without ever interpoſing to direct them to the attainmen 
« of his great Deſign ; this would have been almoſt in 

eto diveſt himſelf of the Government of Rational Agent, 
and to ſubject their Affairs to Chance, and to the ba 


. Inpartial Etyquiry, &c. p. 115. 
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Effects as well upon the omiſſion as the offering of 
theſe Supplications. But if God ſometimes vouch- 
ſaſes to ſuſpend or change the Order and Laws of 
Nature to gratify his Votaries ; why may not the 
{ame be done to prevent the abuſe of Free-Will and 
Natural Evils ? Either this Interpoſition muſt be 
admitted in order to oppoſe theſe Evil, or it muſt 


vine 

r if be reicted with regard to Prayers. This Difficulty 
nich deſerves an Anſwer. We attempt to ſolve it in the 
heir following manner. 


1 
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* the utmoſt Diſorder and Confuſion. Or had he on the con- 
trat ablolutely or fatally determined every Event, tho' this 
would have been far enough from diveſting himſelf of the 
« Government of the World, yet it would have been a Go- 
vernment unworthy of the Deity, a Government entirely 


* « excluſive of all proper Sin and Puniſhment, Virtue and Re- 

Wn * wards: wherein himſelf would in effect have been the only 

” „Agent, and all the Creatures ſtupid and paſſive. Whereas, 
6 * 


pre- ordaining the moſt material Events, and ſuffering 
* the Creatures freely to exert their Faculties in all conveni- 
* ent Caſes, he appears moſt wiſely to have choſen the middle 
* Way, and thereby to have equally avoided the Miſchiefs 
* of both Extremes”. See alſo p. 116. | 


other 


* Al the Difference between this ingenious Writer and our 
1 De 2 is, that in the Government of the World he ſuppoſes 
1 ne general Law of Liberty to be ſometimes ſuſpended, as well 
12 the Laws of Motion. Whereas our Author, tho' he aſſerts 
1 0 3 of the latter, yet he denies it of the former; at leaſt 
r. 1 grant that ſuch an A\ridgment of Liberty is neceſſary 
fel CEP aforeſaid Government: How on this Principle he ac- 
_ ran tor that which we gene rally mean by a Particular Pro- 
dof 8 ence, anſwering the Prayers, and thereupon often influen- 

* s and over-ruling the Aﬀairs of Mankind, will be ſhewn in 


s proper place, 


hope that all things ſhall be done which are requeſt- all 
of him, but only ſuch as he has declared to be 


419 


II. Tis to be obſerv'd then, in the firſt place, God does 


that all Prayers are not head by God, nor do we 14 
ray- 
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agreeable to his Will. and has in ſome reſpect 
mis'd to perform. Thoſe things then which ar 
unneceſlary, trifling, inconſiſtent, hurtful, or pet 
tioned for in an unlawful Manner, are not to be ei. 
pected by the Petitioners, tho' they be requeſted 
never ſo frequently. 
God is ob- III. Secondly, God may be under a two-foll 
lis d tothe Obligation to his Creature, firſt from his Gogdneh 
— whereby he is oblig'd ſo to order all external thingy 
Goodneſs that Exiſtence ſhall be better than Non-exiſtenc 
and by to all who duly perform their Duty. Second, 
Covenant. . By ſome Covenant or Agreement whereby he engt 
„under certain Conditions, to beſtow ſome Fr 
vours upon Men, notwithſtanding they were Si 
ners: Which Covenant, tho' it may not be eſteen't 
4 natural one, yet it cannot be judg'd to be agil 
Nature, or to offer Violence to it. 
What may IV. Thirdly, The things which are requeſted d 
be requeſt- God either belong to the Mind, viz. that the Mind 
—— _ be ſound and vigorous, and able to govern the Aﬀec 
3 tions, &c. or to the Body, that Life and Strengi 
ther to be prolong'd, Cc. or to external things, that the 
the Mind, Weather be ſerene and ſeaſonable for the Fruits d 
_ — the Earth, &c. Now thele differ from each othe;, 
nal things. — ought not to be prayed for under the ſame Com- 
ions. 
God does . Fourthly, As ro the Mind, fince the Electin 
not give Power is the chief Part of Man, and is ſelf- motiyt 
Aſſiſtance *tis ſcarce conceivable how it ſhovld be determin' 
Minds . from without itſelf. For that which ' determines i. 
random, ſelf is entirely different from that which ſtands in 
but under need of another to move it, and theſe us to be 
as certain no more applicable ro the ſame thing, a Squar 
2 3 and Circular Figure are to the ſame Surface, at haſt 
abe N. their Natures muſt be chang'd to make them con- 
tral patible. But yet this Faculty, as well as 


World, may be vitiated by abuſe an « peryerls mow © 
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acting, and when it is thus vitiated, tis probable 
that God only can reſtore it, for it is ſuppoſed to 
be ſubje& to him alone. 

This Aſſiſtance muſt be afforded to Mankind in 
ſuch a manner that no blemiſh be thereby caſt up- 
on the Divine Conſtancy, nor any Prejudice done 
to his Wiſdom in eſtabliſhing the Laws and Order 
of Nature. Now that all kind of Interpoſition does 
not prejudice theſe, appears from hence, wiz. that 
it is moſt worthy of the Divine Majeſty to have re- 
ſerved to himſelf a Power over Nature, eſpecially 
while the Beings over whom this Power 1s reſerv'd 
enjoy their Liberty ; ir ſeems not only proper that 
Cod ſhould be at Liberty to act in this manner 
with them, but alſo neceſſary, provided this be not 
done at random, but under ſome known and cer- 
rain Conditions. And here the Divine Wiſdom has 
exerted itſelf in a wonderful manner, and deviſed 
a Way to reconcile the Conſtancy of God, and the 
Sanity of the Laws of Nature, with that Aflife 
tance which is occaſionally afforded to Mankind 
upon their Requeſt. Man might preſume upon. 
ſome Method of effeRing this before Revelation, 


but 'tis to this alone that we owe the clear and un- 


doubted Manifeſtation of it. From hence we learn 
that God will give his Holy Spirit, under ſome cer - 
tain Laws and Conditions, to thoſe that are fitly 
diſpoſed : [which would be as certain and conſtant 
a Principle of Spiritual Actions to them that are 
endow'd with it, as Nature itſelf is of the Naturals 
Since therefore this Spirit by its Grace aſſiſts our 
depraved Will, and in ſome reſpe& reſtores it to 
ts Vigour, it cannot be judg'd to violate the Or- 
er of Nature, any more than when its Influence 
ſuſtains natural Cauſes, If it be ask'd what thaſe 
Laws are, under which the Influence of this Spirit 
þ promiſed, I anſwer, all ſuch things as are neceſ- 


Ee 3 ſary. 
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fary to Salvation are promiſed ro them who make 
a right uſe of their preſent Abilities, —— that pray 
to God thro' Chriſt 2 an increaſe of them, —— and 
that celebrate the Sacraments as the Law of God rt, 
quires. Upon theſe Conditions this Spirit deſcend 
into the Minds of Men, and by its holy Infpirat- 
on forms them to Piety. 

VI. The giving of this Spirit, and obtaining it 
by Chriſt, was a moſt miraculous Work of Divine 
Power, but the Operations of it, ſince they ar 
now produced according to fix'd Laws and a ſe- 
tled Order, as regularly and conſtantly as the 
Works of Nature, cannot be reckon'd a Mira 
any more than theſe are: For I call a Miracle : 
ſenſible Operation of God, which is perform'd in: 
Way contrary to Nature; and as it happens beyond 
all certain and fix'd Order, it proves God to be the 
immediate Cauſe and Author: But the Interpoſiti- 
on of the Divine Power exerted about the Will ö 
not an Interpoſition of this kind; for it is done, s 
we ſaid, according to a certain Rule and Orde, 
and therefore cannot be miraculous. I confeſs tha 
this is indced an Exception from the general Lav 
of Free Agents, (71. ) but it is no leſs regular * 


NOTE. 


71.) He does not mean that this is an Exception from tht 
Law of their Liberty, as appears from what immediately f- 
lows ; but from their being left entirely to themſelves, ot 
the caſual Impreſſions of thoſe External Objects and Agents 
which ſurround them; from their acting ſolely upon Principle 
of their own Formation or Diſcovery, and following the Gut 
dance of their natural Underſtanding, without any tem 
Aſſiſtance: which ſeems to be the general Law of this 
preſent State of Probation. The Holy Ghoſt then, according d 
our Author, does not ſubvert and ſuperſede, but rather feng 
then, preſerve and perfect our natural Freedom; it repairs ho 
breaches made therein by the Violence of Temptations, Y = 
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the Law itſelf, nor any more repugnant to their 
Nature. From hence it appears how God may in- 
Ee 4 terpoſe 


NOTES. 


Force of Evil Habits ; it counterballances the Influence of Evil 
Spirits, and reſtores the Mind to its native Equilibrium, or In- 
diference. How theſe Effects may be ſuppos'd to be produ- 
ced in us, and of what kind the Influence of the Holy Ghoſt, 
of Good and Evil Angels is, will be conſider'd by and by. 
We ſhall firſt give the Opinion of an Author jor two conceruf 
ing what the Holy Spirit's Operations are not, or that they 
cannot be in any reſpect deſtructive of our natural Powers. 
„In the firſt place, The manner of the Spirit's Operation 
tc js not inconſiſtent with the Nature of Mankind; which ſays) 
« Dr. Stebbing) is a Truth fo fully and fo liberally granted by 
all Parties, that nothing needs to be ſaid to prove it. Now 
Man we know is an intelligent and rational Being, able to 
« Qeſcern between Good and Evil; he has alſo ſuch a Freedom 
« or Liberty of Will as makes him accountable to God for his 
« Behaviour in this Life. By conſequence the Spirit mult not 
be ſuppoſed to operate in ſuch a manner as not to make the 
« leaſt uſe of the Underſtanding, nor muſt it be ſo far incon- 
ſiſtent with Freedom and Liberty, as that a Man's Action's 
may not properly be call'd his own [L]. Again, “ ſuch 
s © !5 the manner of the Spirit's Operations, that they do not 
maße gur own Care and Diligence after Virtue and Godli- 
* nels unneceſſary, but that on the other hand the Operations 
* of the Spirit will do us no Good, if our own Endeavours 
* be wanting. Thirdly, He does not produce his Effects in 
* us al] at once, but in ſuch Order, and by thoſe Degrees 
* that ſuit with our Capacities and Qualifications [] Laſtly, 
His Motions are not diſcernable by us from the natural Ope- 
nations of our Minds, We feel them no otherwiſe than we 
do our Thoughts and Meditations, we cannot diſtinguiſh 
* them, by the manner of their affecting us, from our natural 
* Reaſonings, and the Operations of 'Truth upon our Souls, 


0 that if God had only defign'd to give the Holy Spirit to 


us, without making any mention of it in his Word, ne 
cou 


: 10 Trax Concerning the Operations of the Spirit, C. 7. 
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terpoſe in Matters relating to the Will, and yet not 
violate the Order of Nature, nor injure his Co- 


ſtanc 
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& could never have known, unleſs it had been communicated 
„to us by ſome private Revelation, that our Souls are more 
« by a Divine Power when we love God and keep his Con- 
% mandments [av*]”. , 

This is a Confirmation of what our Author has declared + 
bove, particularly that the Holy Spirit's Operations cannot be 
call'd miraculous. A larger Proof and Illuſtration of the fore 
going Propoſitions may be ſeen in the ſame Chapter, The 
Conſequence reſulting from them, wiz. that the Spirit does not 


operate irreſiſtibly, is clearly proved and defended againſt Tu- fu 
retin in Chap. 8, 9, &c. le 

See alſo Scott's Chriftian Life, Part 2. Ch 4. par. 5. p. 23). ei 
« God (ſays that Author) in the ordinary courſe of his ar 


« vernment doth as well leave free Agents to the natural Fre 
« dom with which he firſt created them, as neceſſary ones to thels 
«« Neceſlities which he firſt impręſi d upon their Natuves. Fa a | 
« his Providence is ſuccedancous to his Creation, and did at fir 
« begin where that ended, and doth till proceed as it began, u. m 
« dering and governing all things according to the ſever 
Frames and Models in which he firſt caſ and created them: 
« Nor can he order and govern them otheraviſe without un 
« Heling his own Creation and making things to be othenvil 
« than he firſt made them. For how can he ordinarily 
« fitate thoſe Agents whom he firſt made free without 9 
«« their Natures from free to neceſſary, and making them a 4% 
« ferent kind of Being than he made them? So that tho in tie ” 
« courſe of his Government God doth powerfully _—_— 

<«< and perſuade us, yet he lays no Neceſſity on our Wills; bu 
« leaves us free to chooſe or refuſe ; and as the Temptations of l 
Fin incline us one way, fo the Grace of God inclines us aw Sy 
40 they but both leave us to our Liberty to go which way ve 
« pleaſe.” 

A See alſo Bp. Burnet on the 10th Article of the Fn 2 
ngland, A. Bp. Tillotfon's 169th Serm. p. 455+ vol. 3. 
147th Serm. p. 310. zd. 2 2 or Dr. Rymer's Generl 
Repreſentation of Reveal'd Religion, C. 9. p. 210, 211. 

If the foregoing Obſervations be true, it follows that the or 
dinary Operation of the Spirit cannot be any P hyſical * 


Lw.] Ibid. p. 125, 126. 
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fancy. Not that God actually determines the Will 


by an immediate Influx, for by this means the Act 
of Election would change its Nature, and be im- 
puted to God rather than to the Will of the Crea- 

ture 


NOTES. 


or immediate Determination of the Will; it muſt therefore be 
only a Moral Influence, or mediate, rational Determination. 
The Manner of effecting this may be by injectiug Ideas Re- 
preſenting Arguments, exhibiting Motives, and aſſiſting the 
Underſtanding in its apprehenſion of them. This I think is 
all that Mr. Wollaſſon could mean by the Words Suggeſtion, Im- 
pulſe, or filent Communication of ſome Spiritual Being [ x J: and 
ſcems to be the only intelligible Notion of the Influence of 
eicher Good or Evil Spirits: in which ſenſe I believe that we 
are very frequently acted upon and over-ruled in order to pro- 
mote the Good of the whole, and compleat the Deſigns of a 
particular Providence. the Author laſt Mention'd has given us 
a fine Deſcription of the manner in which this Government of 


ft Free Beings may be exerciſed and apply'd to the Ends above- 
E mention d. It is not impoſſible (ſays he, y) but many things 
vers ** ſuitable to ſeveral Caſes may be brought to paſs by means of 


« ſecret and ſometimes ſudden Influences on our Minds, or 
the Minds of other Men whoſe Acts may affect us. For 
$ © inſtance ; if the the Caſe ſhould require that N. ſhould be de- 


wectf * livered from threatning Ruin, or from ſome Misfortune 
Win * which wauld certainly befall him, if he ſhould go ſuch a 
df * Way at ſuch a Time as he intended; upon this on ſome 
n the new Reaſons may be prelented to his Mind why he ſhould 


not go at all, or not then, or not by that Road; or he may 
* forget togo: or if he is to be delivered from ſome dange- 
* rous Enemy, either ſome new turn given to his Thoughts 
may divert him from going where the Enemy will be, or 
the Enemy may after the ſame manner be diverted from 
coming where A ſhall be, or his (the Enemy's) Reſentment 


u may be qualify'd, or ſome proper Method may be ſug- 
3. beſted, or Degree of Reſolution and Vigor may be excited. 
nen After the ſame manner, not only Deliverances from Dangers 


E and Troubles, but Anvantages and Succeſſes may be con- 
fer d. Or on the other Side, Men may, by way of Pu- 
* 8 * | 1! 


5 Peligion of Nature delineated, p. 106. 


age 105, 
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ture, but that in ſome manner he reſtores the Fr. 
culty to its Perfection, and makes it, when thus fir, 
ly diſpos'd, exert its proper Actions according to the 
Rectitude of its Nature, without any Diminution 


of its Liberty. | 
VII. Fifthly, 
NOTES. 


« niſhment for Crimes committed, incur Miſchiefs and Ci 
« mities. I ſay, theſe things and ſuch like may be. For fine 
« the Motions and Actions of Men, which depend upon ther 
« Wills, do alſo depend upon their Judgments, as theſe 2 
« do on the preſent Appearances or Non-appearances of thing 
« in their Minds; if a new proſpect of things can be any wy 
« produc'd, the Light by which they are ſeen altered, ney 
4 Forces and Directions impreſs'd upon the Spirits, Paſſion 
« exalted or abated, the Power of judging enliven'd or deb 
« litated, or the Attention taken off, without any Suſpenſm 
« or Alteration of the ſtanding Laws of Nature; then with 
« out that, new Volitions, Deſigns, Meaſures, or a ceſſium 
ce of thinking alſo may be produc'd, and thus many thing 
prevented that would otherwiſe be, and many broughtabou 
« that would not.” See alſo Sherlock on Providence, p. (1. 
2d. Edit. Again [z.] * That there may be poſſibly ſuch [nip 
« rations of new Thoughts and Counſels may perhaps 12 
«« pear farther from this, that we ſo frequently find Thought 
e ariſing in our Heads, into which we are led by no Diſcourt, 
« nothing we read, no clue of Reaſoning, but they furpnit 
« and come upon us from we know not what Quarter. I 
ge they proceed from the Mobility of Spirits ſtragling out d 
% Order, and fortuitous Affections of the Brain,” or were of tit 
« Nature of Dreams, why are they not as wild, incoherent, 
« and extravagant as they are?” Js it not much more reaſov 
able to imagine that they come by the Order and Direction of 
all ſeeing and all-gracious God who continually watches ot 
us, and diſpoſes every thing in and about us, for the Good a 
ourſelves or others? Not to ſpeak of the agreeableneſs of th 
Notion to the Opinions and Belief of the beſt and wiſeſt Met 
in all Ages. The Conſequence Mr. Wollafton draws from ie 
hole is perfectly agreeable to the Scope of our Author. * l 
« this be the Caſe, as it ſeems to be, that Men's Minds a 
« {uſceptive of ſuch Inſinuations and Impreſſions as frequent!f 
by ways unknown do affect them, and give them an Incline 
tion towards this or that, how many things may N 


[x.] Page 107, 
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certain Endeavours towards the Exerciſe of Liberty, 
and contain in them Acts of Election, tho? perhaps 
imperfect ones; and ſuch is the Nature of all Pow- 
ers, that they acquire Strength by trial and exerciſe, 
and every Act, tho' 1mpertect, is a Step to a more 
perfe& one, till they have attain'd to a Habit and 
Facility of Acting. The conſtant Exerciſe of Pray- 
er may therefore tend, by a natural Efficacy, to re- 
ſtore the proper uſe of Free Will, and regain its na- 
tive Vigour. 


which conſtitutes ſo great a Part of human Felicity: 
we have ſhewn that the Elective Power is ſuperior 
to all others, and has the Government of them, 
and that when the Mind 1s corrupted with Vice, 
the Will in a great meaſure falls from that Power 
which nature gave it. Yet the inferior Affections 
ot the Mind have not quite ſhaken off the Yoke, 
they ſtill obey, tho* with ſome difficulty, but uſe 
© and exerciſe are neceſſary to implant an Habit of 
Obedicnce in them. Since therefore Prayers con- 
tain in themſelves an exerciſe of Election, they have 
have a natural Efficacy to ſtrengthen the Elective 
Acts, 


B ES TE SST =ESST 


aon. 

of at 

* N O * E $S 

0d of N 

f ts , to paſs by theſe means, without fixing and refixing the 
Men * Laws of Nature, any more than they are unfix d when one 
oo F Man alters the Opinion of another, by throwing a Book 
«1 proper for that purpoſe in his way? 

ds art To the fame purpole ſee Sco/'s Chriſtian Life, Par: 2. Vol. 2. 
vent) I. 1. p. 81, 82. 


nclinr hope the Reader will excuſe me for inſiſting ſo long on 

this Point, lince falſe Notions coneerning it have —— the 

3 pernicious Conſequences to Religion in general, as well 
be principal Obje&tions againſt our Author's Syſtem 
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VII. Fifthly, It may be demonſtrated that the Prayers 
Prayers themſelves have ſome natural Power and n 
Effcacy with regard ro the Will ; For Prayers are * 


the 
tions. 


aturally 
nd to 
rfect the 
ind. 


VIII. Sixthly, The ſame may be ſaid concern- And to 
| ng the Government of the Paſſions and A ffections, —— 


* 


— 
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Acts, and by the ſame means accuſtom the Aﬀedi. 
ons to obey : for a repeated Act augments the Powe 
and overcomes Reſiſtance. (72.) 

; IX. . 


NOTES. 


72.) Prayer puts us upon making good Reſolutions, nl 
endeavouring to ſubdue our vicious Inclinations ; it animm 
our Zeal, and enflames our Aﬀettions ; it exerciſes and in 

roves our Faith, our Hope, and Charity; and thereſore hi 
itſelf a Means of ſtrengthening our Faculties, and removing 
Impediments to a due Exertion of them. It alſo mala 
ſenſible of our ſtrict Dependence on the Deity, of our mas 
fold Wants, and the great Benefit of his Supplies, and of © 
ſequence it naturallly fits us for them, and inclines us to mult 
a right uſe of them when we do receive them. It is not o 
„ ly a Means, (ſays Dr. Barrow 10 by Impetration a0 
«, ring for us, but it is an effectual Inſtrument working nu 
all true Good. It is the Channel by which God convert 
«« Spiritual Light into our Minds, and Spiritual Vigour in 
% our Hearts. It is both the Seed, and the Food of Spiritwl 
Life by which all holy Diſpoſitions of Soul, and all hone 
« Reſolutions of Practice are bred and nouriſhed, are a 
«« mented and ſtrengthened in us. It exciteth, it quickenet, 
it maintaineth all pious Affections. The love of Goda 
„no otherwiſe than by it be kindled, fomented or kept 
« Life, (without it we certainly ſhall have an Eftrangemal 
« and Averſation from him) it alone can maintain a 
«« reverence and awe of God, keeping him in our Thong, 
«« and making us to live as in his 9 It chiefly alr 
« veneth and exerciſeth our Faith in God? it is that whid 
«« ſweetneth and endeareth to ourſelves the Practice of Pie 
«« which only can enable us with delight and alacrity, to of 
«« God's Commandments : It alone can raiſe our Minds 
the Cares and Concernments of this World to a ſenſe wi 
« defire of Heavenly things. : 

« God's End (fays Mr. Chubb) in requiring this Duty u 
«« Prayer, iz wholly and ſolely the Good and Benefit of lis Ce- 
«« tures, vi. that it may be a means to work in the P euuo 
ner a ſuitable frame and temper o Mind, and to dif hin 
« to a ſuitalle Practice and Converſation, and ſo rende him! 


*« ſuitable and proper Object of God's ſpecial Care and J 


fa] Firſt Vol. iſt. Edit, p. 493: 
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IX. Seventhly, As to Material Objects, viz. our The AQi- 
own Bodies and the Elements, *'tis plain that the dns of 
intellectual World is more noble than the Material, ry 
and conſequently that this latter was made for the . — 
ſake of the former, and is ſubſer vient to its uſe: contin- 
But ſince the Actions of Beings endow'd with Un- gency in 
derſtanding and Will are free, and on that account —— 
contingent, they neceſſarily produce a Contingen- . — 
0 alſo in material Subſtances which depend upon not offer 
them. For we can excite certain Motions in our any Vie- 
own Bodies, and communicate them to the adja- lence to 
cent ones, which Motions are not in this Caſe pro- Nature. 
duced merely according ro Mechanic Laws, but the 


direction of the Will. 


er 

1 Nor would they have happen'd at the rime or in 
It the manner they do, if the Will had not by its own 
liberty excited them. Neither do we ſuppo'e that 
— any Violence or Diſorder happens hereby to the 


Laws of Nature; for Nature itſelf has provided 


11 

an that the leſs ſhould give way to the more noble, 
den hat is, local Motion to the Action of the Will, as 
being the more excellent of the two. We muſt be- 
4a lieve the fame concerning Agents of a ſuperior Na- 


ure, and the more noble Order they are of, the 


— greater 
5 a 

2 NOTES 

whid | 

Piety; And as this is God's End in appointing this Duty, fo 

0 00 * for this Eud he requires the frequent Returns of it, that 

« from : the Mind of the Petitioner may be habitually ſeaſoned with 

iſe and a ſenſe of himſelf [b.] See alſo Bp. Patric#'s Diſcourſe con- i 


cerning Prayer, Ch. 8 and 9. 


ur of | Theſe Effects and Uſes of Prayer, moſt of which are diſco- 
4 verable by natural Reaſon, =_ ſufficiently, I think, that 
beute yer is a natural Duty. Concerning the Efficacy of it, and 


* manner whereby Providence may be ſuppoſed to anſwer 
wr particular Requeſts, ſee the following Notes to this Sub- 


ection. 


Cb Traf:, p, 180, Ee. 
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reater Sphere of Action is to be attributed to then 
Sach little Creatures as we Men are can con 
Water in Canals, drain ſuch Parts of the Earth x 
ace naturally cover'd with Water, drown the Dy 
Land, and produce a great many other C 
both in the Earth, the Water and the Air. W 
then can affirm but that there may be other 4 
gents who could change aimoſt the whole Eh 
ments, if they were not prohibited by certain Lay 
All who acknowledge the Exiſtence of ſuch Being 
are agreed that theſe things are poſſible; nov i 
muſt be allow d that whatever 1s perſorm'd by ti 
Beings, is done according to the Laws of Nau 
and that no manner of Violence is hereby offal 
to the Order of it, any more than by the Adin 
of our own Will. 
"There is a X. Eighthly, And as all material Beings are o 
Syſtem of nected together, and by mutual Influence act wn 
meLec- each other; 218. the Superior upon the Inſam 
as e the Sun upon the Ether and the Moon, and tit 
material upon the Air, Water, and Earth ; and — 
Beinge, verſa; fo 'tis in like manner probable that there 
e, a certain Order and Syſtem of intellectual Bei 
ee, conſtituted, who are no lels ſubordinate to one av 
other. ther, and operate upon each other by a mutuil ! 
fluence, according to the Laws eſtabliſh'd by N 
ture. 
Godmakes XI. Ninthly, There ſeems to be no reaſon wif 
n{eoftne God ſhou'd not make uſe of the Miniſtry of i is. 


1 Beings in the Government of this World * ug þ, 
in the Go- Ever 1t may be expedient. This we ſee is done ir! 
verament ſome meaſu'e upon our Earthly Globe. For ced 
of Man- makes uſe of Men to govern other Animals, e v. 
—_— ſome Men are ſet as Guardians over others. Ablil 
Violence as the Attendants of Princes and Judges peri, 
to Nature. * ed n 


* See the Religion of Nature delineated, p. 108, 109. 
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heir Office, not as they themſelves pleaſe, but 
according to the Appointment of their Maſters, 
or the Laws; ſo in like manner we are to believe 
hat Agents more excellent than us (which we ſtile 
miniſtring Angels) diſcharge their Office accord- 
ng to the Laws preſcribed by God. Suppoſe there- 
ore this, about aſſiſti ng ſuch as regularly apply 
o God, to be one of theſe Laws; let them be 
ommanded to relieve thoſe who make their hum- 
le Addreſſes to him, and let the manner of invok- 
ng him be preſcribed by Nature, or ſome poſitive 
aw; Can it be doubted whether they would not 
5 readily exert their Powers for the Aſſiſtance of 
heſe Supplicants, ancl as diligently diſcharge the 
Duty of relieving them from diſtreſs, as a Judge's 
Officer, or a Prince's Servant performs the Com- 
nands of his Maſter ? And ſo long as theſe things 
e done according to the general Order, and un- 
er ſuch Conditions as are agreeable to Nature and 
Walon, they can be no more deem'd repugnant to 
e Order of Nature, or the Laws appointed for 
e Government of the World, than civil Govern- 
nt and the Laws among Men are. Here is no- 
ing contrary to or inconſiſtent with the Laws of 
werſal Nature: for it does not ſeem any more re- 
ugnant to theſe that Angels ſhould uſe their Pow- 
for the Relief of ſuch as pray to God, than that 
len ſhould help each ot her according to their Abi- 
is, If it be granted that theſe 4 are ſo, it 
il be very apparent how our Prayers may have 
ir Effect, and the defired Changes may be pro- 
ced in our Bodies, and the Elements, without do- 
8 Violence to Nature, or diſturbing the Order 
wlſh'd by God. Naur it may be provided by a 
W, that our Wiſhes b: thus fulfill'd: and we 
ed not declare how mw«:h this Power over exter- 
things granted to free : gents, may tend to raiſe 
VV = our 
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our Affections and incline the Wills themſelve 
Tis very well known how great an Influence th 
Temperature of the Blood and Motion of the Spitiy 
have over theſe. Since then our Bodies are by 
Law of Nature capable of being moved by free 4. 
gents, at leaſt when we deſire it, tis not impoll- 
ble but that by the Means of theſe Bodies, they ny 
have Acceſs to the Soul; and tho' they cannot a 
upon the Mill immediately, yet they may indiredh 
excite it to exert its own Acts. (73.) 2 
God is not XII. Tenthly, There's neither any occaſion ng 
oblig'd to room to explain how agreeable this is to Reaſon ad 
take away the Holy Scriptures. Let it ſuffice to obſerve bor 
wears large a Field is hereby open'd for Prayer, and hoy 
Will, ſince effectual it may be for obtaining the Aſſiſtance na 
he has only of God himſelf immediately, but alſo of l 
eſtabliſh'd Miniſters. 
3 It mult be confeſs d that God ſometimes releꝶ '*" 
bis Wor.” the Diſtreſs'd, and when apply'd to, interpoſes i 
ſhippers. Matters relating to the Will: bur theſe things # 
effected according to the Univerſal Law of N 
ture. And tho' this be ſuperior to that which 
implanted in the particular Nature of ſome Being. 
et it is no leſs natural with regard to the Sylka 


of Univerſal Nature; neither are we to * 
| b 


NOTES. 


(73.) That is, a Man is excited or inclin'd to any thing h 
a Proſpect of the Pleaſure or Pain which may attend de 
Proſecution or Omiſſion of it; or, as we commonl fay, i 
another's avorking upon his Paſſions, his Hopes, or his Fan: 
For that ſuperior Beings act upon us in no other ſenſe, thut det 
Influence conſiſts only in occaſicmning pleaſant or dia 
Ideas in us, in — Arguments, Motives, Cc. to 1. 
may perhaps be gather'd from Note 71. And, I think, ir muk 
be allow'd that this is very conſiſtent with that Phyſical Indi- 
ference, or abſolute Freedom ot the Will above deſer 
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this is often done, bur only in Caſes where a parti- 
cular Nature cannot be leſt to itſelf without Detri- 
ment to the whole. Nor is God, becauſe he ſome- 
times youchſafes to interpoſe and help the Suppli- 
cant, allo oblig'd entirely to remove the abuſe of 
WFrcc-\Vill; that is, in reality, to deſtroy the Na- 
ture itſelf. By a Law of Nature, the Exerciſe of 
hat Faculty belongs to ſuch Agents as are endow'd 
ith it, and tho' that Liw admit of an Exception, 
yet it cannot be quite abrogated, without ter 
Damage done to «x whole than what may happen 


* from the abuſe of it. Nor is God obliged, becauſe 
boy rayers have their Effect with him, to relieve ſuch 
js don't pray to him at all, 


XIII. Eleventhly, This ſeems to eſtabliſh the The ER. 
fricacy of Prayers much better than their Opinion 29 of 
"ho hold that all is fix d by God in a fatal Conca- Prayers 


cannot be 


tenation, and that ſuch things as are requeſted of 
_ God, and ſeem to be obtain d, are not in any re- bor fall 
* pect owing to the Prayers, but that God has by his chings be 
W enowledge join'd the Actions of the Will with —— ne · 
chi orporeal Motions, in ſuch a manner that they ſhould — 4 
ing; en together, but without any other relation to 
F ich other than what ariſes from his Preordination, 
1 pers in the Agreement between the Index of 

* Watch and the Sun. 


For inſtance : God has pre- ordain'd a Storm from 
cceſſary Cauſes, and that ſome notorious Offen- 
lers ſhall be failing in it; when they are in danger 


incl A "fy ſhall repent and pray to God, and at length 
. be Wind al ceaſe. wh 8 
bus a Calm ensues upon the Prayers of the Pe- 
165 mioners, but without = Connection or Depen- 

ce on each other, merely by the force of pre- 
mY | Ff diſpoſed 
it mut eg 
Indi- 
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diſpoſed Cauſes, which do nor require any Inte. 


poſition of the Divine Power. (74-) th 


NOTES. 


(74.) The foremention'd Hypotheſis of a pte-determin'd at 
neceſſary Connection between Corporeal Motions and the Ops 


rations of the Will, is advanc'd by Leibnitz in what is cn Pl 
monly call'd his Syſtem of the Pre- eſtabliſd d Harmony, whic « ) 
occurs in ſeveral of his Works, an account of which may k « þ 
ſeen in Fabricius [b.] An Explanation of it by G. Hanſciu n 0 f 
be found in the Preſent State of the Republic of Letters, Vol « tt 
for Octob. 1729. There are ſome Objections again it i all 
Bayle's Dict. Article Rozarius. Rem. L. But as the n 
whole of it is built upon a Suppoſition that the Mind bas 1 * 0 
a Liberty of Indifference, and of conſequence no proper Lie « ſo 
12 we need not ſpend any time in confuting it, having "Vi 
hope, ſufficiently eſtabliſh'd the contrary Principle abon, 0 
and thereby remov'd the Foundation of it. 1 . 
Mr. Whifton in partecular has eſpous'd the Opinion wid * Or 
our Author alludes to, and enlarg'd upon it in the ſollouig or 
Manner, [c.] Our Imperfection is ſuch, that we can on 8.1 
„act pro re nata, can never know beforehand the behavoue ' of 
« actions of Men, neither can we foreſee what Circumſtanca hu 
« and Conjunctures will happen at any certain time hereatt nin 
* And ſo we cannot provide for future Events, nor ne 1 
« diſpoſe things in ſuch a manner that every one ſhall be dul | hay 
* with, or every thing done, no otherwiſe than if we ver | troy 
« alive and preſent, we ſhould think proper and reaſonadl, por 
« and ſhould actually do. But in the Divine Operation it Zy. 
*« quite otherwiſe. God's Precience enables him to a aft!! "oY 
* more ſublime manner, and by a conſtant Courſe of Nau o 
„ and Chain of mechanical Cauſes to do every thing ſo 2 * 
*« ſhall not be diſtinguiſhable from a particular Interpolita * 
* of his Power, nor be otherwiſe than on ſuch a particui! nate 
& Interpoſition would have been brought to paſs. He vw 1 — 
* has created all things, and given them their ſeveral Poe 425 
„ and Faculties, foreſees the Effects of them all; at d =. 
looks thro' the entire Chain of Cauſes, Actions and Een 8 iy 
« and fees at what Periods, and in what manner way Hl 
« neceflary and expedient to bring about any Chang's "FR 
I. and 


.] Delectas Argumentorum, Ec. p. 387, &c. 
c.] New Theory, B. 4. C. 4, Solution 87. 
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The Aſſertors of this Opinion are oblig'd from 
the common ſence of Mankind to allow that God 


« beſtow any Mercies, or inflict any Puniſhments on the 
„World. Which being unqueſtionably true, tis evident he 
« can as well provide and prediſpoſe natural Cauſes for thoſe 
« Mutations, Mercies or Judgments : he can as eaſily put the 
« Machine into ſuch Motions as ſhall, without a — of 
« his mending or correcting it, correſpond to all theſe fore- 
e ſeen Events or Actions, as make way for ſuch Alterations af- 
« terwards giving a random Force to the whole: and when 
« theſe two ways are equally poſſible, I need not ſay which is 
« moſt agreeable to the Divine Perfections, and moſt worthy 
« of God”. And again: [d.] We pray to God for fruitful Sea- 
e ſons, for Health, for Peace, for the Succeſs of our Endea- 
*« yours, ſor a Bleſſing on our Food and Phyſick, and depre- 
* cate the contrary Miſeries from us. Yet at the ſame time 
* we ſee the Seaſons depend on the ſettled Courſe of the Sun, 
* or other natural and neceſſary Caufes ; we find our Health 
* or Sickneſs to he the proper Effects of our Dyet and Re- 
* gimen : we obſerve Peace and War ſubject to the Intrigues 
* of Princes, and the plain Reſults of viſible Conjunctures in 
human Affairs: we know that worldly Prudence and Cun- 
ning has a main ſtroke in the Succeſs of Mens Labours: we 
feel the advantageous Effects of ſome Food and Phyſic, and 
* have reaſou to believe that the fame does very much reſult 
* from the Goodneſs of the Drugs, the fitneſs of the Pro- 
portion, and the Skill of the Phyſician, and can frequently 
give a plain and mechanical Reaſon of the different Opera- 
tion of all theſe things; neither do we hope for the Exer- 
due of a miraculous Power in theſe or the like Caſes. In 
ſhort, « Second Cauſes, ſays he, will work according to 
their Natures, let Mens Supplications be never ſo importu- 
nate: and to expect a Miracle in anſwer to every Petition, 
s more than the moſt religious dare pretend to.” See alſo 
. Wellaftor's Illuſtration of this Hypotheſis, p. 104. or Dr. 


A KN = TR-7 > 2a. 


oven 

0 rde Body of Divinity, 1 vol. p. 154. 

gend We ſhall propoſe an Anſwer to it in the following Note. 
ill de 7 it ſuffice at preſent to obſerve, that this particular Inter- 
„ be ton of Divine Power which our Author contends for, is 
fler '/ improperly ſtiled miracu/ors, as may be ſeen from Note 


and the 6th Paragraph of this Subſection. 
4] Ibid. Cerollar;, p. 362. iſt Edit. 
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is to be invok'd and that ſuch as duly offer i 
their Prayers have their Requeſts granted: but z 
they are of Opinion that things go by Fate, ad 
that there is no room for Contingency, or a partis 
lar Providence, they have invented this Scheme the 
there might be, or at leaſt might ſeem to be, fone 
room for Prayers. Bur all this is to no gr 
For ſince Cod has made Agents free, = . w 
them the uſe of Liberty, he muſt alſo have reſer' 
to himſelf a Liberty of treating them according 
what their Nature requires, which cannot be 
without a peculiar Providence, and immediate l 
terpoſition ; without theſe no Efficacy will be It 
to Prayer, no Worſhip to God, no Honour to I 
ligion; For if the Production of thoſe things vid 
we requeſt depend upon antecedent, natural, ad 
neceſſary Cauſes, our Defires will be an{wer'd w 
leſs upon the Omiſſion, than the offering up d 
Prayers. Vows and Prayers therefore are mat 
in vain. If it be ſaid that the Supplicants cou 
not omit them, ſince they were pre-ordain'd, I 
ſwer : He that could omit them could not poſh 
offer them: his Omiſſion therefore is not culpubt: 
And he that is employ'd in Prayer to God und 
takes a ſuperfluous Office: for theſe Pexitions 
reality contribute nothing to the Effect, and not 
ſon can be given why that ſhould be required va. , 
is of no Benefit. (75.) | m 1; de 

þ Ft 


NOTES. iy 


(75.) Tho' this Anſwer is very ſolid, and may by ſome fe 
haps be thought ſufficient ; yet, as the Point before us bd 
greateſt Imporgance ; ſince een owe concerning it da 
Perplexities which diſturb the Minds of moſt Men, u 
Whiſton obſerves [e.] and fince the Scheme of ae 

| labor 


L] New Theory, p. 362. 
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XIV. 'Tis ſcarce poſſible for one who reads this An Inti- 


11 not to think of that famous Difficulty, viz. how m_ 
1 ibe Contingency of things can be conſiſtent with — 
the Divine Preſcience: Neither is it proper to med; nant to the 
de with it in this Place: For it would require a Divine 
one Ff 3 whole Preſcience. 
- NOTES. 


\borately diſplay'd by that Author will not, I fear, help to 
lear them, as he promiſes, but rather occaſion worſe 3 — on 
theſe accounts it will not be gi, 5%, wa to give a fuller Confuta- 
on of it from ſuch Authors as endeavour to prove that the 
Dremention'd Scheme of Providence is both impoſſible in it- 
elf, and attended with Conſequenſes deſtructive of the very 


* Notion of Prayer, and moſt other Duties of Religion.“ The 
1 * Abettors of the mechanical Hypotheſis, [V] ſays Dr. Jenin, 
ad * argue that he is the beſt Artiſt who can contrive an Engine 
d i * that ſhall need the leaſt meddling with after it is made. But 
* * it ovght to be conſider'd what the Nature of the Engine is, 
ar * and what the ends and uſes of it are ; and if the Nature of 

* it be ſuch that it cannot anſwer the Ends for which it was 


* framed, without ſometimes an aſſiſting hand, it would be nq 
point of Wiſdom in the Artificier, for the Credit of his 
« Contrivance, to loſe the moſt uſeful Ends defign'd by it. 
« As if, among other uſes, this curious Engine were deſign'd 
to reward the good, puniſh bad Men ; to remove the Pu- 
« niſhment upon Amendment, and to renew it upon a re- 
« lapſe: ſince brute Matter is incapable of varying its Motion, 
« and ſuiting itſelf to the ſeveral States and Changes of free 
Agents, he muſt aſſiſt it, unleſs he will loſe the chief End 
for which it is to ſerve. It is no deſect in the Skill and Wiſ⸗ 
« dom of the Almighty, that Matter and Motion have not 
« Free-Will as Men have; but it would be a great defect in 
* his Wiſdom not to make them the Inſtruments of Rewards 
and Puniſhments, becauſe it is impoſlible for them of them- 
« £:ves to apply and ſuit themſelves to the ſeveral States and 
Conditions of Free Agents. The Nature of Matter and Mo- 
tion is ſuch, that they cannot ſerve all the Deſigns of their 
* Creator, without his Interpoſition, and therefore he con- 


it cut 
1 1 + antly doth interpoſe according to a certain Tenor which 
0c he hath prefcrib'd to himſelf.” 


I} 2 aſenableneſi of C briftianity, 2d vol. p. 218. 5th Dit. 
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whole Book. Let it ſuffice to give a hint, that th 
Solution of it depends upon conſidering the 4 
| 10 


NOTES. 


He proceeds to a particular Examination of the P. 
glied Order in p. 221. which he oppoſes with much the {ne 
Arguments as theſe that follow from Dr. Fiddes g.] * 
4 the Opinion of thoſe who ſay, God upon the Forefightd 
te the Prayers of Men to him, diſpoſeth the Order of thing 
« ſuch a manner, that what they pray for ſhall happe, « 
« what they deprecate be averted; this is altogether in 
« ceivable; or rather, in the Nature of things, ſuppoſing lia 
« free Agents, impoſhble. For tho' God does foreſee whit 
« way Man will act, yet nothing upon the Mechanical Hy 
« theſis can follow from his Action, but according to the l 
of Mechaniſm. In caſe any one, for inſtance, ſhould pry 
co be deliver'd from the danger of ſome infectious or pet 
lentious Diſtemper, the Vapour whereby "tis propagut 
« will, notwithſtanding, purſue its natural Courſe, and pt 
«« duce its Effect wherever it falls upon a proper Subjet; 1 
„ can make no manner of Diſtinction betweem him that 
crificeth and him that ſacrificeth not. God may indeed, 
** ſome ſecret Impulſe on the Mind of Man, which yetits 
« at Liberty to follow, be the occaſion of diverting him 
te the Scope of its Motion; or perhaps, on ſome extraordny 
Exigence, by an inviſible Power, retard, acclerate, ad 
« ſtru& its Courſe ; but ſtill, if all things operate mechanic) 
«« whether Man pray or no, it will unavoidably have it 
« per Effect. There is another Caſe wherein the Motive 
Prayer, if all things come to paſs by the fix'd Laws of 
chaniſm, appear ſtill more evidently groundleſs. A 
« in the Heat of Battle, prays that God would preſerve l 
« from the Inflruments of Death, which fly every where # 


* 


* 


* 
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% bout him; yet a Ball from a Cannon or a Muſquet wil x fan 
« ceflarily purſue the line of its direction; it depends . Ge 
*« ever on the choice of Man, whether he will give it ſuch me 
« particular Direction as by the natural tendency of it pe: 
© take way the Life of the Perſon who depracates the Duff 

« wherewith he finds himſelf ſurrounded, In this Cate!" Re! 


* 1mpoſiible, upon any foreſight of his Prayers, that the ons 
«« of Cauſes, which are in themſelves of arbitrary and u 
* tain Determination, ſhould be diſpos'd after ſuch = 


Lc. ] Theel. Spec. B. 3. Part 2. C. 4. p. 292. 


— 
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ver by which we apprehend the things of God. (76.) 


He that underſtands that manner rightly will never 
ſick at this Difficulty. . 
F. 


NOTE S. 


« ner as certainly to _ the deſired Effect of them." 
Concerning the Impoſſibility of adapting a fix'd and immu- 
tible Law to the State and Condition of Free or mutable 
Agents, ſec B. 2. Part 1. p. 154. 

Laſtly: * It is of great uſe to us (ſays Dr. Sherlock + tha 
« underſtand this which teaches us what we may expect from 
« God, and what we muſt attribute to him in the Govern- 
ment of Nature. We muſt not expect in ordinary Caſes 
« that God ſhould reverſe the Laws of Nature for us; that if 
« we leap into the Fire it ſhall not burn us; or into the Wa- 
« ter it ſhall not drown us: and by the ſame reaſon, the Pro- 
evidence of God is not concern'd to preſerve us when we 
« deſtroy ourſelves by Intemperance and Luft : for God does 
« not Work Miracles to deliver Men from the evil Effects of 
« their own Wickedneſs : But all the kind Influences of Hea- 
« ven which ſupply our Wants, and fill our Hearts with 
Food and Glidneſs, are owing to that good Providence 
which commands Nature to yield her Increaſe ; and thoſe 
* Diſorders of Nature which infflict the World with Famines, 
« Peſtilence and Earthquakes, are the Effects of God's Anger 
und Diſpleaſure, and are order'd by him for the Puniſhment 
* of a wicked World. We muſt all believe this, or confeſs 
that we mock God, when he bleſs him for a healthful Air 
and fruitful Seaſons, or deprecate his Anger when we ſee 
* vitble Tokens of his Vengeance in the Diſorders of Nature. 
For did not God immediately interpoſe in the Government 
* of Nature, there would be no reaſon to beg his Favour or 
* deprecate his Anger upon theſe accounts. And to the 
lame purpoſe he urges, p. 71. That without this Belief, that 
od takes a particular Care of all his Creatures in the Govern- 
ment of all Events that can happen to them (which Belief ap- 
pears to be impoſſible upon the Mechanical Hypotheſis) there is 
no reaſon nor pretence for moſt of the particular Duties of 
Religious Workip, as is fully proved in the ſame place. See 
allo C. 9. Concerning the true Notion, as well as the Reaſon- 
_ @leneſ; and Neceffity of Prayer, fee p. 381. ib. 

76.) He means the Scheme of Analogy, concerning which 
lee his Note C. We have given our Notion of the Word 


Preſcience 
% O Providence, p. 83. 1ſt Edit. | 
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The Reader may obſerve, that in this and other U 
Places, I interſperſe ſome things which belong u v 
Reveal ql 
P 
NOTES. t 
V 
Preſcience in Note 10. R. e. ſee alſo Mr. Fack/n on Hun q 
Liberty, p 62. But tho* we cannot perhaps determine th ut 
preſeſſe manner of God's knowing the free Acts of Men, ji t 
we are certain that he does and muſt always know them: fix tt 
otherwiſe he would know many things now which he did nt 
know once, and conſequently his Omniſcience or Infinite Know: 
ledge would receive addition from Events, (which as we ht C 
mode appear in R. J.) is contrary to the true Notion of Infiniy, b 
This general Argument drawn from God's infinite or pref ſ 
Knowledge, ſeems to me the only one which can come nex n 
to a Proof that he muſt always have a compleat and equl ' 
Knowledge of ſuch actions as are in themſelves abſoluth 
contingent, as all thoſe evidently are which depend upon tl 4 
Free-Will of the Creature. Theſe actions (as we formerly 
ſerv'd) may properly be calld Future with reſpect to un 
other Men, and the Knowledge of them in the ſame refpefttx 
ſtiled Fore Kucavledge. But with regard to the Deity, who 
Exiſtence and Attributes can have no relation to time, 1. «. 
which nothing can be at a diſtance ; I think, the Exprelia ( 
is abſurd ; and we muſt neceſſarily either admit the fore-met 8 
ton'd abſurdity of ſuppoſing his Knowledge limited, or cl f 
allow that all things are at all times equally in his view; b 
conſequently that Knowledge, as in him, hath nothing ud 5 
with fore or after. * 
If we admit this Notion of things being always preſent d 7 
God, tho? ſucceſſive to us, which ſeems to be the only way d G 
conceiving how Contingencies can poſſibly be Objects of aj ot 
Knowledge; If this, I ſay, be allow'd, then all things * d 
tions, Sec. which can properly be ſaid to exiſt, will be equi 
proper Ohjeas of God's Knowledge, ſince he is hereby fi th 
poſed not to know them in fieri, or in their Cauſe; bus * 


, ir in their aua Exiflence. Which at the ſame time gc 
us the Medium of their being knowable, wiz. Their real E. 
ſtence; and makes it as eaſy for us to imagine how God ſhoul 
always know them, as how we ſhould ever know a thing wie 
It is immediately preſented to us. a 

"Tis ſubmitted to the Reader, whether this old Notion a 
the Schoolmen be not ſtill the beſt we are able to frame if 
the preſent Subject. | 
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Revealed Religion, contrary to what I intend at firſt ; 
which happen d becauſe ſome Objections ſeem'd to 
ariſe from reveal'd Religion, in oppoſition to the 
Principles and Arguments here laid down. Since 
therefore I had determin'd to produce nothing bnt 
what was perfectly agreeable to the Articles of Faith, 
and the Principles of the Chriſtian Religion, I found 
it neceſſary to call in the Scripture to my Aſſiſtance, | 
that the Anſwer might come from the ſame Quar- 
ter with the Objections. 

One that knows nothing of Reveal'd Religion 
cannot bring theſe Objections; one that does not 
believe it has no right ro urge them. For if he be 
ſenſible that the Objections are of any force, he 


I *F .. 


= muſt of neceſſity alſo admit the Solutions, ſince 
2 both of them depend upon the ſame Authori- 
n the ty. (77+) 

y> SUBSECT. 
us 0t 

* NOTE. 

V Nv! 

42 (:7.) This general Argument lies againſt all thoſe who bring 
jos: Ovjettions from the Scripture Account of the Creatian, Fall, 


Tc viz. either they believe the Truth and Divine Authority 
0: thoſe Books, or they do not; if they do, then they muſt 
believe them alſo when they declare that all the Works of God 
are holy and juſt and good; and conſequently that the fore- 
mention'd Difficulties are no real Arguments againſt the Di- 
vine Attributes: if they do not; then the whole falls to the 
Ground. For to admit one part of an account and reject the 
other, when both depend upon the ſame Authority, is evi- 
Cently unreaſonable. 

Odjections therefore drawn from the Scripture account of 
theſe Matters can but be mere Arguments ad hominem at beſt ; 
and are of no force either to make or juſtify an Unbeliever. 
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er. . 


Why God does not tranſlate Man to ſome other 
Place, where nothing would occur that coul 
tempt him to chooſe amiſs. 


— I. T Is plain, that in the preſent State of thing 
14 it were | it is impoſſible for Man to live without 
[ ask'd why natural Evils, or the danger of erring. Tis a con- 


God did mon Queilion, why does not God change this Stat 
5 Fang and tranſlate Man to ſome other, where all Occh- 
tobe in- ons of Error and Incitements to Evil being cut of, 
habited by he might chooſe only Good; 5. e. in reality, Why 
the Brutes has he placed Man upon the Earth? Why did h 
only, not leave it to be inhabited by the Brutes alone! 

There are ſome perhaps who expect ſuch things # 


theſe from the Divine Goodneſs, but without ay 
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Senſe or Reaſon; ſince it whos appears to b i 
better that we ſhould contend with the preſent Eb 

than that the Earth ſhould be void of all ration 

Inhabitants. (78.) 

Some 

| NOTES. f 

a 

78.) To ask why Man was placed in ſuch a World as tits t 

is to ask why he was created at all? Since if he was 10 C 

made what he is, 7. e. conſiſting of a Soul and a Body, i! l 

World was a proper place for him. To the Queſtion, Wi! b 

ſhould he be made of ſuch a Nature as denominates him Ms v 

or placed in this lower Claſs of Beings ? a ſufficient Ani" c( 

is given in Note 24, where, I think, it is render'd 1 kc 


ot 
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Some make it a Queſtion, why ſo great a Part of 
the Earth is given away to the Brutes; but theſe 
Men would have it all left to them; and Mankind 
itſelf extinct. 

II. We 


NOTES. 


that the {me Goodneſs which excited the Deity to create Be- 
ings of the higheſt Order, would induce him both to create as 
many of that Order as could commodiouſly exiſt together, or 
be conſiſtent with the Good of the whole ; and likewiſe to 
produce a Series of as many inferior Orders, and as many par- 
ticular Beings in each of thoſe Orders as could be conceiv'd 
to exiſt between himſelf and nothing : or ſo long as Exiſtence 
in the very loweſt Order might be a Benefit either to the Be- 
ings of that Order, or to thole of ſome _ The Conſe- 
quence of which is, that we mult either have been placed in 
the Claſs we are in at preſent, or no where, ſince by the Sup- 
poſition every other Claſs is full. And there will _— ſuf- 
ficient reaſon for our being created in this Order, and placed 
where we are, rather than not created at all, provided that 
Exiſtence be a Bleſſing to us, or that we receive in general 
more Happineſs than Miſery in this preſent State : which point 
will be conſider'd in the next Subſection. 

That theſe ſeveral Claſſes may be ſuppoſed to advance gra- 
cually towards perfection, and of conſequence that we in time 
may be removed into ſome better State, ſee Note 19 and . 

Theſe Conſiderations will ſupply us with an Anſwer to 
Bayle's Objection againſt what our Author advances in this 
Paragraph. This (ſays he) is juſt like as if a King ſhould 
* confine ſeveral of his Subjects in his Dungeons, till they 
were 60 Years old, becauſe theſe Dungeons would other- 
* wiſe be empty. But to make any /ikenefs at all in theſe two 
Caſes, it muſt be made appear in the firſt place, that we really 
meet with more Evil ot all kinds than Good in this World; 
and conſequently, that it were better for un to be out of it 
than in it: contrary to what our Author has proved in 
Ch. 2. par. 7. Ch. 4. F. 8. par. 7. and in the following Sub- 
ſection: and ſecondly, it muſt be ſhewn alſo, that we might 
bare been placed in ſome better World, without any Incon- 
venience to the reſt of the Univerſe, contrary to what may be 


concluded from the former Part of this Note, and that other 
o Which it refers, 
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This is to- TI, We have often declared that Evils are chief 
tally ex. to be avoided, nay that they are prohibited by God: 
Makin, becauſe they are prejudicial to human Nature, but 
how much worſe would it be to take that Nature 
entirely away? They thercfore who require this of 
the Divine Goodneſs, deſire the greateſt Evil of al 
as 2 Remedy for Evils. The ſame Perſons alſo, that 
with ſuch Earneſtneſs deſire a Change of their Con- 
dition are afraid of Death, forgetting that this 
Change of their Condition is what they dread tle 
moſt of all in Death. 
God in III. Mankind believes indeed from the Light of 
due time Nature, that God will tranſſate good Men into: 
—— _ better State, but it is neceſſary that they ſhould 
Men — a be prer arcd here, as Plants in a Nurſery, befor: 
better ſtate they be removed into the Garden where they 20. 
butthe to Aon Fruit (79.) Oed has thereſore decreed this 
preſent 13 Like 


Seed-time n 


veſt. 79.) Bayle objects, that our Author's compariſon here is 
not a juſt one, ſince God cannot be ty'd to the uſe of commer 

means, and a flow Progreſs of ſecond Cauſes. He is not 065 

liged to nurſe us up as a Gardener does his Plants, but might 

as well have produced us adult and ripe in Perfection, and 

have made us happy at once.— But perhaps it may appear 

little doubtful to a Perſon who attentively conſiders Note 19. 

whether this could be done even in ratzral Pleaſure. However, 

I think, *tis abſolutely inconceivable how it ſhould be effefict 

in Moral Happineſs. If we conſider the Nature of Virtue and 

of Man, it will not be poſſible for us, to imagine how this 

could be implainted in him at firſt, or infuſed into him after 

wards, or he be in any wiſe made morally perfect or goed cn 

a ſudden. The Idea of Virtue conſiſts in a repetition of fre: 

Acts, and therefore it cannot be receiv'd paſſively: and tho 

the Diſpoſition might be thus communicated, yet to complet 

» Its Nature and make it actually productive of tru2 Moral Hip 
pinels, there mult neceſſarily be requir'd due time for Exer 
ciſe, Experience and confirmed Habits, as may be gather" 
from the Preliminary Diſſertation ; and will tarther appel 
trom Notcs 81 and 82. 


wy „ 1 a RN «a: oo” 


From 
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Liſe to be as it were the Paſſage to a better. Thus 
this Earth is repleniſh'd with Inhabitants, who be- 


=s 
NOTES. 


From the Nature of Man alſo, or a Being in his imperfe& 
State, we may fairly infer that he could not have ſo great an 
dea of the moral Perfections of the Deity, nor ſo clear an ap- 
prehenſion of the contrary Qualities, nor conſequently, a ſui- 
table affection for the one, and an abhorrence of the other, 
if he had not ſome experience of 5 

We know not the real Value of a good thing, we cannot be 
duly ſenſible of its Excellence, except we have been in ſome 
meaſure acquainted with its Oppoſite, or at leaſt have perceiv'd 
the want of it on ſome occaſion. ' Does any one (ſays Leib- 
«* zitz [4 } ſufficiently reliſh the Happineſs of good Health who 
« his never been fick? Is it not moſt times neceſſary that a 
little Evil ſhould render a good more ſenſible, and conſe- 
« quently greater ?” See allo Not 19. The fame holds ſtrong- 
er till in Moral Good: which is a confirmat'on of the Alter- 
native that Lactantius ſpeaks of 1]; and which is well de- 
ſeribd by A. Gellius |m ]. It does not therefore ſeem poſſible 
fur us to have a due Knowledge of Virtue if we had never ſeen 
Vice Without this Knowledge of Virtue, we could not ar- 
dently deſire it, without ſuch a deſire, and a ſedulous proſecu- 
om of tat dehre, we could not attain to the proper exerciſe 
, and without this attainment we could not have any con- 

«\vniriels of deſert, any comfortable ſelf approbation, or true 
\toral Happiikſs. 

It appears then that Virtue is an Act of our own, that a Se- 
nes of theſe Acts is requiſite to conſtitute an habit of Virtue, 
and of conſequence that this cannot be inſpired into any Being, 
vr however not produced in one of our aveak frame on à ſudden : 
and in the laſt place, that this preſent State is neceſſary (as 
our Author ſays) to train us up, and fit us for a better. That 
this Life is properly a State of Tryal and Probation, and the 
Virtues of it abſolutely neceſſary to the Happineſs of the 
next, fee Rymer's General Repreſentation of Reveal"d Religion, 
Part 2 Ch 3. p. 385, Cc. and Swtt's Chriſtian Life, Val 2. 

- + 


Li. J See Note 66. 

oh Memoirs of Literature, v. 3. Art. 25. p. 118, 
] De Ira Dei, 5 13. ſe. ſub fin. and 15. 

Ln. B. 6. Ch. 1. 
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ing educated under Diſcipline for a while, till t 

have finiſh'd their Courſe, ſhall depart into ano. 
ther State ſuited to their Deſerts. They who find 
fault with this in God, ſeem to me to do the ſame 
as if one who knows nothing of Harveſt or the nx 
ture of Agriculture ſhould laugh at the Sower far 
throwing away his Corn. For there 1s no doubt but 
the preſent State of things is as neceſſary, not only 
to the Earth leſt it ſhould be void of 1nhabitant, 
and to the Animals, which for the moſt part depend 


upon the Labours of Men, but alſo to Men then- 
ſelves; 


NOTES. 


Ch. 4 5. 3. p. 321, 335, Oc. 849. and Sherlock on Daa, 
C. 1.4, 3. p. 77, Ec. 4th Edit. or Rel. if Nat. delin. p. 21; 
214. 

To the ſame purpoſe is that excellent Paper in the SpeFatrr: 
No. 447.— * The laſt uſe I ſhall make of this remarkable 
Property in human Nature, of being delighted with thok 
*« Actions to which it is accuſtomed, is to ſhew how abſolute- 
ly neceſſary it is for us to gain habits of Virtue in this Lis, 
it we would enjoy the pleaſures of the next. The State of 
«« Bliſs we call Heaven will not be capable of affecting thoſe 
„Minds which are not thus qualify'd for it; we muſt in thi 
« World gain a Reliſh of Truth and Virtue, if we would be 
able to taſte that Knowledge and Perfection which are to 
make us happy in the next. The ſeeds of thoſe Spiritul 
« Joys and Raptures which are to riſe up and flouriſh in the 
Soul to all Eternity muſt be planted in her during this her 


« preſent State of Probation. In ſhort, Heaven is not to be on 
« look'd upon only as the Reward, but as the natural Efet ſer 
of a Religious Life. See alſo Tillotſon's Serm. 1ſt vol. Fol. W. 
p. 51, 82, 85, Cc. and the 78th Serm. 2d vol. p. 591. Cot | 
cerning the true End of Man, and the Means of obtaining , Pa 
and the Nature both of thoſe Virtues which will conſtitute tt of 
greateſt part of Heaven, and of thoſe [nflrumental Dutic ©) = 
which we are to acquire, improve, and perfect theſe Heaven 
ly Virtues, or make our own Heaven, ſee Scott's Chrifia! — 
Life, vol 1. particularly Ch. 3. which Notion is alſo well de. 0 
fended by Dr. Rymer in the Chap. above-mention'd. See allo qua 


Dr. Laughton's Serm, on Rom. 6. 23, 
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ſelves : and as requiſite in the Divine Adminiſtra- 
tion, in order to ſome better Life, as Seed-time is 


to Harveſt, (J.) | 
SUBSECT., 


NOTES. 


(7) But it is ask'd, ſince Man is capable of a better State, 
why did not God place him in it immediately? Can it be 
agreeable to an infinitely good Being to delay fo great a Benefit, 


and make his Creatures wait for it with a long train of Suf- 


ferings, when he might have placed them in that happy Con- 
dition at firſt? Wou'd we count him a kind beneſicent Man 
that ſerv'd his Friends thus, and made them buy his Favours 
with a long attendance and a ſevere exerciſe of Patience? Is it 
not a Rule that he that gives frankly gives twice, and that bo- 
nefits loſe their grace when diſpenſed with a flow hand? 

To this I reply, that we ſhou'd not be ſurprized if we were 
able to give no reaſon for God's conduct in this particular. 
For ſince it's impoſſible that we ſhou'd have a perfect view of 
the contrivance and whole fabric of the Univerſe, tis likewiſe 
impoſſible that we ſhould be able to diſcover the reaſon of eve- 
ry thing in it. But if in thoſe parts that we are acquainted 
with, we deſcern apparent footſteps of Wiſdom and Goodneſs, 
we ought to conclude that the ſame go thro! all the reſt, tho 
we can't trace them, | 

But 2dly. Tho' this anſwer be true and ſufficient, it happens 
that we have no occaſion for it at preſent. For we believe 
that we are able to give a very good account why God did not 
place Mankind in the ſame certainty and Degree of Happineſs 
that we expect in Heaven. In order to this let us conſider, 

1ſ. That the World ſo far as known to us is one intire Ma- 
chine, in which all the parts have a mutual 2 and depen- 
dance on one another, and contribute to the ſupport and pre- 
ſervation of the whole. This is a proof of the Unity and 
Wiſdom of the Maker. 

2dly. That in ſuch a vaſt Machine it was impoſſible all the 
parts ſhou'd be of the ſame ſort or have the ſame Offices, and 
of conſequence there muſt be in the ſeveral parts of the Syſ- 
tem different Bodies of different Conſtitutions and Qualities. 

3Zdly. That every one of theſe were capable of 9 
and ſupporting animals, but then it was impoſſible that al 
thoſe animals ſhou'd be of the ſame kind, or have the ſame 
Julifications or conveniencies. 

4hly. The Caſe being thus, all that cou'd be expected from 

e tuner of the whole was that he ſhou'd fill each of theſe 

parts 
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S UBSE C T. VI. 


Concerning the Scarcity of Happy Peaſons, au 
the General Corruption of Mankind, 


Some Ob. I. B U T it may ſeem ſtrange, that of fo gr 
jections a Multitude of Men, ſo few ſhould attan 
propoled to Happineſs. For whether that be ſuppoſed » 


— ariſe from the fruition of ſuch things as are agns f 
Rarity of 7 
Happy 
Perſons, NOTES. 


rts of the Univerſe with proper Animals, which might «© m 
Joy themſelves and live as conveniently as the circumſtances 
the place allow'd: and where the circumſtances of the ſtatin 
wou'd not afford conveniencies greater than the inconvenier 
cies that attended it, that place ſhou'd be left void, fince thi 


was better than to fill it with miſerable Creatures. By mil W. 
rable I underſtand, as the Author does, creatures whoſe Being tur 
taken in the whole duration of it, has more evil than good. neſ 

5thly, If we conceive ſome of theſe Creatures of ſuch 22 ſuc 
ture that they may either forfeit the place in which they r. eac 
oi grow unfit for it by the imperfections that attend their bo ea 


dies or circumſtances, a caſe which we ſee often happen d 
Men in this life; then it will be agreeable to the wiſdom a 
goodneſs of the common Author to contrive the Matte! f con 
that thoſe in a worſe ſtation ſhou'd grow up to a capacity 6 
ſitting and filling thoſe Habitations which the others delerte 
or became incapable of poſſefling any longer. We fee ſeO 
tranſmutations and tranſlations happen among the Anima. 

Thus Inſects being generated and prepared in Water, 44! 
proper time deſert their Womb of Water or Earth, get Wit place 


and mount into the Air, which then affords them a mom cor 
renien: habitation. 
6thly. TF 


12 EX 
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able to the natural Appetites, or from free Electi- 
ons, tis manifeſt, that not even one of a hundred 


thouſand 
NOTE S. 


bthly, The ſame may be ſaid of Men. They were created at 
frſt on the Earth, becauſe there was no other Place tor them, 
all others had their proper Inhabitants, and were full, and 
therefore Man muſt either be here or no where. Now this 
Earth is part of the Univerſe, and of ſuch a Nature that it was 
impoſſible the Animals in it ſbould be freed from all Inconve- 
riencies, that is exempted from all natural 2 2 But our 
Good and Wiſe God fo contrived it by his peculiar Care and 
Favour that Man, the only Intelligent Being in it, ſhould be 
exempted from the greatelt of theſe Evils, that is abſolute Ex- 
tinction by Death, and be capable of Tranſlation to a better 
Place when it ſhould become void, and accordingly the All of 
the Angels made room for Men. This is ſo eaſy a Thought 
that I ind many are of Opinion that Man was created with 
deſign to fill the place from whence the Angels fell, and that 
theſe Angels are not ſent to Hell till there be Men enough to 
ll their place in Heaven. 

2thly, If we conceive that the Creatures thus advanced have 
more pleaſure in their Advancement than thoſe that deſert or 
change their Station loſe by their Fall, it ſeems agrecable to 
the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God to permit ſuch an Ex- 
change ; for by that means his Favours are more equally diſtri- 
huted to his — and there is more Good in the whole 
World than would be if this were not permitted. If all Crea- 
tures were equal, and in Stations equally capable of — 
nels there were no room for ſuch an Exchange. But ſince 
ſuch an Equality is impoſſible, the next Good to it is to let 
each intelligent Creature have its turn in the beſt Station or at 
leaſt a poſſibility afforded him of having it. 

Sthly, This ſeems to be the Intent of what the Scripture 

eclares concerning a certain Number of Zle&, which mult be 
compleated before the End and Conſummation of the World. A 
better Reaſon cou'd ſcarce be given why a certain Number 
was to be fill'd up before the laſt Day, than that this Earth 
Was deſign'd to prepare as many Inhabitants to be tranſlated 
to Heaven as were wanting; nor how any ſhould be want- 
ing but by the fall or departure of ſome of the Inhabitants 
re there by God at firſt. But it was reaſonable that this 
i ould we propoſed to Mortals by way of · Reward, and that as 
"any as God vouchlaſed this Favour to ſhould be at Liberty 
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thouſand is truly happy. In vain then do we enquire 
about the Means which lead to Happineſs; th 
Powe 


NOTE. 


by a trial of their Virtues to ſhew themſelves worthy to fx 
ceed the fallen Angels. This ſeems to offer a Reaſon wh 
God permitted Men the Uſe of Free-Will, wiz. to ſhew hin 
ſelf juſt and equitable to his Creatures, fo that thoſe of a lene 
Claſs cannot complain of God ſince he has put it in their Por: 
er to better their Condition, if they will uſe their Facultisz 
right: nor thoſe in a higher State be too proud of the Dini 
Favour and deſpiſe their inferiors, fince if they abuſe that fa 
vour they ſhall be obliged to quit it to ſuch of theſe inferiony 
ſhall better deſerve that Station. Nor could there poſſibly k 
n more equal Diſtribution of things, ſuppoſing it was neceſs 
ry that there ſhould be an inequality among Beings and difs 
tent Degrees of Happineſs among rational Agents. 
Methinks if theſe things be duly conſider'd they give a wn 
good account why God did not at firſt create Man in as god 


a Station as he is capable of filling. Why he made a trill d 4 
him, and allow'd him the Uſe of Free Will. Why he tran a 
him up in Labour and a painful Exerciſe of Virtue in ordert cf 
make Rim a fit Inhabitant for Heaven. He did not confut * 
Man to the Earth as a Priſon. But as a prudent Gardner pre tho 
pares his Plants in a Nurſery to be removed into the Field « 65 
Garden, as ſoon as the Trees which grow there have ben * 


converted to their proper uſe: In like manner does the md 
Wiſe framer of the World prepare Men here for a removal in 
Heaven as ſoon as a place ſhall be ready to receive them. 0 
like an indulgent Father who educates his Children at Scho 
and does not admit them to the Management of his domeli 
Affairs or public Buſineſs till room be made for them by it 
removal of ſuch as occupy theſe Poſts. Hence appears tk 
Reaſon why Men are born weak, ignorant and unfit for But 
neſs, wiz. to keep a Proportion between their preſent State, 
the Offices they are deſign'd for. - 
"T would be to no purpoſe for them to be born in a Condit! 
fit for public, domeſtic or manly Functions, when at the ſans 
time there was no room for them to exert themſelves, des 
being all taken up by others. Tis reaſonable therefore thi 
they ſhould wait for their own turn, which will come {ool 
enough when the preſent Poſſeſſors are gone off the Sug 
Nor in the mean time are they in a ſtate of Miſery, and * 
were ſlut up in a Dungeon, but in a Condition * 
ar 
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Power of Election is beſtow'd on Man to no pou: 
poſe, ſince it ſo rarely attains the end for which it 
was imparted. 


Elections or rather, to confeſs the truth, not in 


fue the leaſt obſerving that they have it, or that Hap- garded. 
Moes is to be expected from the uſe of it: give ; 


themſelves up entirely to the Government of their 
natural Appetites and Senſes, and are plainly hur- 


er tied on according to the Impetus and Direction of 
Irie 8g 2 the 
r 
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hippy and eligible, and a better than which cou'd not be gi- 
ven without ejecting thoſe which enjoy it at preſent. 


I Farther, if we conceive certain Creatures that by their Con- 
5 1 ſtitution are naturally ſubject to diſſolution, as tis demonſtrable 
111 that all things conſiſting of Mitter are; and that the raiſing 


up new ones in the Place of ſuch as decay, yields a greater Plea- 
ſure to thoſe that thus grow up, than ſuch as are already come 
to maturity could enjoy in the continuance of their being, 
then will it be agreeable to the Goodneſs and Wiſdom of 
God to permit thoſe that are thus grown up to decay accord- 


- Ing to the tendency of their Nature, and to ſubſtitute others 
* in their room; rather than prevent their Diſſolution by a mi- 
0 ncle. Which ſufficiently juſtifies the Goodneſs and Wiſdom of 


God in permitting that Succeſſion of Generations which we 
lee in the World. God does not therefore deny or delay his 
Favours thro? any want of kindneſs and beneficence, but be- 
cauſe they cou'd not be beſtowed ſooner without detriment to 
Otiers, He could indeed have not created Men before the 
deſi place they were capable of was ready for them. Bat in the 
nterim he had deprived them of the Benefit which they now 
£nJ0y, and there would have been no room for Merit or De- 


dition 3 

= merit, for Divine Juſtice or Mercy. Is it not more reaſonable, 
* ore worthy of God, to reward them with the Kingdom of 
, thit rw for their Obedience, and the Proof of their Virtues 
ſoon 3 n ited in an inferior State, than out of mere good Pleaſure 
ge eltow ſo great a Favour on them, who had done nothing 


* 4 had given no Specimen of their Diſpoſition? The iſt, 
n | fay argues greater Munificence. 


But 


II. Secondly, The far greater part of Mandkind That the 
neglecting this Power of pleaſing themſelves in Power of 


— — — 
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the Animal Nature as much as Brutes. If therefor 
we have this Power in us, it ſeems to be given u 
in vain, i. e, to ſuch as neither uſe it, nor are c 
ſcſcious that they have it. 
That III. Thirdly, Hence all Mankind lie pbllun 
there is an and iinmers'd in Vice and Wickedneſs; and tis no 
ö one or two, but every one, that deviates from th 
ep right uſe of Election. How can theſe things k 
reconcil'd with the Care and Provigence of an is 
finite good and powerful God ? | 
Theſe are IV. I confeſs, that this Corruption of Manne, 
beſt an. and almoſt univerſal Deviation from the way u 
iwerd by Happineſs, is better ſolv'd from Reveal'd than Ns 


reveal'd 


. tural Religion, and that the neceſſity of a Revs 
gs, ws © — hence rightly proved. "For ſince ti 
true Cauſe which gave riſe to this is a matter d 

Fact, viz. the Fall of the firſt Man, it cahnot it 
diſcover'd merely by the Strength of Reaſon; bu 

we ſtand in need of Hiſtorical Tradition to * 


NOTES. | De 


But it is the part of Prudence. to moderate Liberality, 
ſince all could not partake of it equally (as in this Caſe 
plain they could not) to prefer the moſt deſerving. But! 
urg'd, why did God create more than could be provided 
in the very belt way? I anſwer, becauſe he was not ſo (ps 
ing of his Favours as to deny Exiſtence to any thing to xh * 
it would be a Benefit, and which might enjoy more De 
than Evil in it. Tis plain that different Orders make f. eit 
the good of the whole- The ſuperior ones have Faculte® ute 
exerciſe upon thoſe in a lower ſtate, by the exerciſe my 
they may increaſe their own Happineſs and aſſiſt others 
for the inferiors, can any thing contribute more to theit & 
curity and Satisfaction than to find themſelves committed a 
the care of ſuch powerful and beneficent Guardians, aud ü. 

joying their Help and Protection? Thus the whole 8 
God is admirably connected together, and all the part in 
fervent to each other, and demonſtrate both the Wiſdom #* 
the Goodneſs of their Author, 
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his, as well as other matters of Fact, down to us: 
zut tho? there had been none ſuch, and we were ig- 
orant of the Fall of the Firſt Man, yet we ſho 

ve been furniſh*d with a proper, tho? not ſo clear 


n Anſwer, fince the Miſery or Corruption of Man- 
not ind tho' really lamentable, yet is not ſo great but 
the bat it may be reconciled with the good Providence 
| bt pf God. 


v. For as to the firſt Objection taken from the Many ats 
ewneſs of them that atrain to Happineſs, we may tain to a 


W WW:oly that Happineſs is two-fold, perfect and abſo- moderate 
1 ag or — and partial. I T der perfect Happinely 
Ne Which anſwers in every reſpeR to our Wiſhes, and 
le bat moderate which, tho' it does not equal our 
the eres, yet is not quite deſtitute of agreeable En- 


oyments with which Life being accompanied, 
0 ſweeren'd as it were by the Maugarton ef de 
vis and the Alleviation of its Cares, becomes a 
Bleſſing, and worth a prudent Man's Choice. As 
o the former, tis certain that it cannot fall to the 
Lot of any Man in this preſent State, nor is it a 
Debt due from God to a Creature, tho' never ſo 
nnocent. Since the Condition of Men is, and 
uſt neceſſarily be ſuch (while we inhabit this Earth 
n its preſent State) as will by no means admit of 
his abſolutely perfect Happineſs, For Pains, 
nefs, and the reſt of thoſe which we call natu- 
al Evils, cannot, as things now ſtand, be totally 
voided, but by the preternatural Favour of the 
Deity. The Earth then muſt either be left deſti» 


liew ute of Inhabitants, or we muſt take up with a 
* oderate ſhare of Happineſs ; this alſo is a Gift 
" thy of God, and fit to be accepted and em- 
ed e by Man. Neither is this a rare Felicity, 


nd which happens to few Men; 2222 
joy it, and moſt actually do; eſpecially if they 
Fill make a prudent uſe of their Elections. For if 


K 
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there be any bitter thing in Life, it generally flog 
from depraved Elections, and by a right uſed 
theſe, any thing which creates uneaſineſs, or © 
make us weary of Life, might be mitigated or u 
mov'd. To conclude, tho' we complain of th 
Miſeries of Life, yet we are unwilling to part wit 
it, which is a certain Indication that it is not! 
burden to us, and that not ſo few attain this ns 
derate Happineſs, as the Objection would in 
nuate. (Z.) 

VL 4 


NOTES. 


(Z.) Tis objected that the Proof brought here to ſhew it 
there is more Good than Evil in the World can't be ſolid, tt 
cauſe it is founded on one of the greateſt and moſt evident 
firmities of our Nature. For both Divines and Philoſopten 
have condemn'd this fond deſire of Life as the greateſt [nj 
fection attending Mortality, and have judg'd no Evil tobe 
greater than the fear of Death. . 

I confeſs indecd that an immodcrate Deſire of Life, a 
the dread of Death, becomes ſinful when to preſerve one 
avoid the other, we are hurried into the Violation of the Ln 
of God, but in itſelf tis neither Evil nor an Imperfect 
nay, 'tis good and part of the Duty we owe to God che l. 
ver of Life, and to ourſe]Jves. To be mortal is indeed aa 
perfection, but to fear Neath and endeavour to avoid it H 
lawful Means is no new Infirmity of Nature, but a necelaf 
means of preſerving the good Gift of God ſo long as he thn 
proper to indulge it. IT'is alſo to be obſerv'd that this 
of periſhing is founded in the ſenſe or opinion of the Pleas 
and Satisfation which we have in Life, and theſe muſt bet 
proportion to each other. Increaſe the Opinion of the C 
neſs of Life and the fear of diſſolution increaſes likewiſe: M 
that a Man ſhould have a great ſenſe of the Pleaſure and d 
faction he has in a thing, and not to be afraid of loſing it in 
he apprehends it in danger, is abſurd and impoſſible. Ti 
of Death then is not an imperfeQion but a preſervative o L% 
and a neceſſary Conſequence of that great Love and \ * 
which we have for it. 

But zdly, Tis urg'd that it cannot be the ſenſe of the * 
we find in Life that makes us deſirous of it, and afraid of Da 


lince Chriſtians that are perſuaded of another Lite, 15 
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VI. As to the ſecond thing objected, vix. that Men make 
moſt of us are either ignorant or regardleſs of this — of this 
Power of pleaſing ourſelves by Election ; upon a — * 
thorough Enquiry it will be manifeſt, that the uſe tho' they 
of this Power is neither diſregarded, nor ſo rare as do not ob- 


might appear at firſt Sight. I own there are few ſerve it. 


with 

not Gg 4 Who 
5 Is 
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believe it to be infinitely | por to the preſent are yet 
equally defirous of living and afraid to die with thoſe that have 
no ſuch Hope. But they were worſe than Pagans if the reaſon 
of that Fear was becauſe they thought there was more good 
in this World than in Heaven: and therefore it is no good 
Argument to prove that there is more Good than Evil in the 


"I 1 every Creature is fond of its Being, and deſires 
to preſerve t. 

* To all which I anſwer, that from hence it is manifeſt that 
* the ſenſe of all animate Creatures and the Opinion of Mankind 
bk both bad and good is with the Author, and I ſhall always 


ſooner ſuſpe the ſubtilty of a Philoſopher diſputing againſt 
common Senſe and Experience than the truth ot thoſe. 

But 2dly, whereas it is pretended that the belt Chriſtians are 
2fraid to die, which proves that 'tis not the Opinion of Good- 


— nels in the preſent Life makes Men fond of it. 
the G Laaſwer, That the Nature of things is and ought to be ſuch 
5 that they operate more or leſs according to their diſtance. 


Thus the Sun at the diſtance of ſo many Miles ſeems only a 
Foot broad; and every thing in like manner leſſens both it its 
apparent magnitude and efficacy. Now fince the Pleaſures of 
Heaven are at a great diſtance from us and can only be appre- 
hended by Faith and Hope, tis no wonder thet they are over 
ballanc'd by the Pleaſures of this Life which are preſent and 
immediately affect our Senſes. 


e: fe If any ask why God made us ſo that things at a diſtance are 
* leſs affecting. I anſwer, if Cauſes did operate equally at all 
wh atances it wou'd confound the Order of the World, and bring 


nite Inconveniencies on the Creatures. If the Sun were as 

hot at the preſent diſtance as it would be if we touch'd it, nei- 

ther Plants, Animals, nor the Earth itſelf could ſubſiſt a mo- 

ment, but all muſt vaniſh into Smoak. In the ſame manner it 

roy palt or to come did equally affect our Minds and diſturb 

the Paſſions, Appetites, &c. we cou'd not paſs one = with 
y 


Eaſe and Satisfaction. God therefore has well and w Fed 
vi 
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who take notice of this in themſelves, or obſer 
that the Pleaſure which they feel in acting aig 


chief 
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vided that we ſhould not laſe the preſent good either thr 
dread of futurity or memory of what is paſt, but that the bets 
fits of this mortal Life, tho! ſmall in compariſon, ſhou d ofte 
affect us more than much greater ones to come. The gooddf 
the whole Syſtem required that we ſhould ſtay our appointel 
time in this World, was it not therefore graciouſly ordaini 
that this World ſhould appear very good and deſirable tow! 
But zdly, tho' good Chriſtians believe that Heaven is nud 
better than this preſent State, yet the beſt are conſcious t 
themſelves that they are Sinners, and have often offended; 
juſt God, and conſequently have ſome doubt and terror a 
them when they are — to appear before his Tribunal, 
Farther, we are ſo framed as not to attempt great, dificut 
and unexperinc'd Matters without ſome Emotion and unulul 
Aſtoniſhment of Mind: which was neceſſary to prevent u 
from undertaking ſuch things raſhly and careleſly as might 
greatly prejudice ourſelves or others e'er we could foreſee the 
Conſequences, Now the Paſſage from this Life to another » 
entirely new, untry'd, unknown: "Tis no wonder therefor 
that the very ſtrangeneſs of the thing and greatneſs of tie 
Change gives Men a ſhock and makes them rather chooſe u 
ſtay where they are, eſpecially ſince they find themſelves wel 
— with their preſent Life. Neither is this without! 
tovidence. For if the Paſſage to another World could beet 
ter'd on without any ſuch Paſſion or Emotion, and every thi 
that attended it were as clear and evident to us as the Circuty 
ſtances of this preſent Life, all delay would be an inſupper 
table Torment to good Men, nor could they wait their de 
time without the greateſt pain, impatience and | 
How much better has the good Author of Nature diſpoſe 
things by providing that Mortals ſhould be content and hap? 
in this preſent Life, and at the ſame time enabled to bear ti 
neceſſary Evils of it by the proſpect of a better? Thus is tit 
Earth furniſh'd with Inhabitants which are ſo well ple 
with their Lot as to be very unwilling to quit it, and yet x 
not without hopes of ſomething greater, This ſeems to bait 
been long ſince obſerv'd by the Poe. 9 


Viauroſque Dji celant, ut vivere durent, 1 
Felix efſe mori. ON» iT . 
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chiefly from the Exerciſe of it. But nevertheleſs 
they do exerciſe it, and taſte the Pleaſure ariſing 
there- 


But 3dly, Tis alledged that many deſire Death in great Af- 
gictions, but are hinder'd from attempting to diſpatch them- 
elves either firſt, for want of Courage, or a ho fear of In- 
famy, or 3dly, for fear of Damnation. I anſwer, we ſee Men 
live and very fond of Life that are reſtrain'd by none of theſe. 
Men of approved Courage, who profeſs to believe nothing af- 
ter this Life, and who may eaſily find ways of putting an end 
to it without ſuſpicion of Suicide, and yet they live on and 
willingly bear all the Inconveniencies of old Age and Diſeaſes. 
Nay, no body is more deſirous of Life than ſuch Men, as was 
obſerv'd in the Book C. 4. S. 8. Par 7. 

Farther, as to Courage, we generally look on it as cowar- 
dice for a Man to kill himſelf, and that contributes to make 
ſuch an attempt infamous. But 2dly, Courage is the Power of 
attempting hard, painful, and diſagreeable things: therefore 
Mens wanting Courage to kill themſeives is a plain Argument 
that Life is an exceeding great Good, and that a Man can 
hardly be brought to {ſuch a degree of firmneſs and callouſneſs 
of Mind as to deprive himſelf of it. 

As to Infamy, that, as we faid before, my eaſily be avoid- 
ed. A Doſe of Opium will do the Buſineſs, and leave no 
room for Diſcovery. But ſuppoſing Diſgrace to be a ſure at- 
tendant on Self-murder, theſe Men are often notoriouſly profli- 
zate and know themſelves to be infamous for all ſorts of Vice, 
and yet diſregard, nay glory in it. Can we believe ſuch Perſons 
wou'd be reſtrain'd from diſpatching themſelves for fear of 
hurting their Memories after Death, which they think they 
ſhall feel nothing of, when they deſpiſe much greater ignomt- 
by while they ſtill live and are ſenſible of it? _ 

As to the Fe ear of Damnation, this can never move Atheiſts, 
and yet none, as we obſerv'd, are more defirous of Life ; th 
profeſs to love it above all things, and call thoſe fools and 
Madmen that part with it on any Account. 

Tis alſo remarkable that a kind of Religious Melancholy 

drives moſt Men to Self murder, which proves that the fear of 
amnation is no ſuch hindrance to it. 

But laſtly, tis urg'd that the Vulgar are incompetent Judges 

of the Benefits and Inconvenience of Life, and therefore we 

ought to appeal to the Sentence of the wiſe Men who have 

ly confider'd them ; and if theſe had leave given to live chele 
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Of Moral Evil. Chap. ). 


therefrom. And it is the ſame in the Exerciſe of 


this Power as in ſome Organs of Senſe, tho' we 


are entirely ignorant which they are, or of whit 
nature, yet we uſe them, and by the uſe of then 
perceive external things. Thus we pleaſe ourſelye 
in chooſing, tho' we are not aware that thi 
leaſe us becauſe they are choſen. Now that thi 
is ſo will be evident if we examine thoſe thing 
which afford Pleaſure to both young and old, wil 
as well as fooliſh. For if the greater part of then 
have no manner of Connection with the naturd 
Appetites, nor with the Neceſſities of Nature, i 
will appear that they have pleaſed us no _— 
[ 


NOTES. 


Lives over again, they would not accept it; as Mothe de Faw 
affirms of himſelf. But I anſwer, that in this Caſe there's 0 
believing Mothe de Vayer, or any Man og his Word; the Ex 
periment was never made nor had he ever the offer ; and ther 
wore he neither knew what he would have done in ſuch Ct 
cumſtances, nor have we any Security that he ſpake his tur 
Sentiments. Perhaps he was an old Man and knew he mu 
ſoon die, and then it was wiſely done to uſe all the means it 
cou'd to put himſelf out of love with Life, as that mais 
Death more eaſy. | 

But 2dly, I obſerv'd before that Cauſes loſe their Effe 
at a diſtance, now the Pleaſures of Life are paſt long ago wits 
old Men, and the Incanveniencies of Age upon them, 1 
wonder then that thoſe diſtant Pleaſurs do not influence thes 
ſo much as to make them deſirous of living their whole Lis 
over again for the ſake of them: which is alſo a great Pro 
dence to perſons that are neceſſarily Mortal, ſeems Us 
only way of reconciling them to Death. 2 

But 3dly, The propoſing to a Man to Live his Life agan® 
not a motive equivalent to what is paſt. A Man's being 18? 
rant of futurity eaſes him from the anxiety that the Knowles 
ot the unfortunate Parts would raiſe in him, and leaves 
at liberty to hope the beſt ; which is a great part of the Hi? 
pineis of Life. But when we offer him to live the ſame Lie 
over again, we cut off all his Hopes, deſtroy the 
Newelty of the good Parts, and give him only a proſpett — 
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than by virtue of Election. Let us weigh the tris 
fes of Children, and the ſerious Affairs of Men; 
the Temerity of Fools, and the Counſels of the 
Wiſe; and it will be evident almoſt in all of them 
that they are neither derermin'd by Reaſon nor Na- 
ture, but pleaſe by Election only . This, among 
other things, may appear from the Diverſions of 
Cards and Dice, Nothing 1s more agreeable to all, 
or pleaſes more ; but upon no other account, if we 
examine K thoroughly, than becauſe we will be thus 
employ'd. 

Nay that dire Luſt of Rule wich bewitches mor- 
tal Minds, and tranſports them beyond themſelves, 
which cannot be ſatisfy'd unleſs * whole World 
be ſubdued, and even not then; this neither re- 

| ceives 


NOTES. 


vneaſy Paſſages that he muſt meet with in it: all which muſt 
make his Life a thing quite different from what it was when he 
firſt lived it. But if we would propoſe to a Man of fixty Years 
to lengthen his Life for ſixty more with the ſame ftrength and 
vigour he had at twenty, and let him take his Chance, I doubt 
if one in a million would refuſe the offer. 

Laſtly; let us ſuppoſe that a Man has lived happily many 

Years, and at length falling into ſome great Misfortune or grie- 
vous Pain diſpatches himſelf. This does not prove that he 
thinks the Life God hath given no benefit, or worſe than 
Death; but only that the ſmall and miſerable part which re- 
mains to him is not worth the living. A Man has a Veſlel of 
good Wine which he drinks with Pleaſure to the Dregs, then 
throws them out. Will any one conclude from thence that 
the Man thinks a Veſſel of Wine no valuable preſent? And 
yet this is exactly the Caſe of ſuch Self-murderers. 
From the whole I think it manifeſt that Life, ſuch as it ig, 
i 2 valuable Good, and conſequently fit to be beſtowed on us 
by a good God, As is it has more Good than Evil in it. 
tis plain we are obliged to him that gave it; and it is a v 
"— and ungrateful thing for any one to pretend the Con- 

ary, ö 


* See more of thi; in Set. t. Sub, 5. Par, 11, 12, Ge. 
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ceives its Origin nor Approbation from Nature or 

any innate Appetite. | | 
But the force of Election is never more apparent 
than in ſome Men's inſatiable Avarice, and conti- 
nual Study to heap up unprofitable Riches, ſor no 
uſe, no end, but to fatisfy their Choice. Behold 
the covetous Man brooding over his Gold; a Cure 
to his Relations, a Jeſt to his Neighbours, a Re. 
proach ro Nature; depriving himſelf of Foo, 
Sleep, Reſt, and other Neceſlartes, and yet ap- 
plauding himſelf ſtill. Why do theſe things pleaſe 
which are ſo natural, ſo abſur'd, fo — 
Can they be explain'd otherwiſe than from this 
Principle that we are pleaſed with what we choſe? 
This is ſtill felt and purſu'd, tho' he that does this 
be not conſcious that he is doing it, nor does he ob- 
ſerve what it is which pleaſes him. It is not there- 
fore the Direction of the Senſes, or the Impulſe of 
Animal Nature only, which tranſports us into Vi- 
ces and unlawful Acts; theſe are commonly done 
againſt the Remonſtrance of thoſe Appetites whick 
are implanted by Nature, againſt the Remonſtrance 
of Senſe and Inſtint, no leſs than Reaſon, and 
the leaſt Crime we commit is in obeying them. We 
may learn then, to our great Misfortune, that ve 
are not entirely driven by the Impetus of Animal 
Nature, and fo this Power of pleaſing ourſelves 
by Election does not lie idle; but rather that it 1s 
the too great and inordinate uſe of it which tra- 

| ports us into Wickedneſs. 

Elections VII. As to the third Objection, vis. that the Cu- 
RT ruption of Mankind is almoſt wniver/al, it is to be 
"4 in Oblerved in the firſt place, that Elections produce 
the Moral the ſame effect in the Moral, as motion does in the 
World as Natural World: neither is it any more to be ex. 
Motion pected that in our preſent State al Elections ſhould 
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ſhould be ſo. Now as contrariety of Motion is a 
neceſſary Cauſe of Natural Corruption, ſo the in- 
terfering of Elections is of Vice or Moral Corrup- 
tion, God could indeed take away both; viz. b 
deſtroying Motion and free Choice; but while theſe 
ue permitted, neither of the Evils could be prevent- 
ed in the preſent State of things. 

VIII. Secondly, We may obſerve that things are TH 
connected together, and have a mutual dependence are — 
on each other, on this account, as Machines which nected ta- 
require the moſt r may be ſtopped or Sether, 
diiordered by the defect of a ſingle Nail or Wheel: — a Bhs 
ſo the Error or Offence of one Man puts the rati- gets mr. 
onal Syſtem or Society of Mankind out of order. ny others. 
Any Perſon, by almoſt one ſingle free Act, may 
deſtroy a Houſe or Ship, nay a City or a Fleet by 
Fire or Wreck. Any King or Governor can, b 
an eaſy and fiee Act, overwhelm whole Nations wit 
War, Rapine, Slaughter and Villany. A Father 
may beget Sons, who being yet unborn, are ſure of 
inheriting his Diſeaſes and Infirmities as well as his 
Goods. Nor could it be otherwiſe while the Nature 
and Condition of Men and of the Earth are ſuch 
v5 we experience them to be. Either therefore Li- 
derty and the Connection of things mult be deſtroy- 
ed, or theſe Evils tolerated. | 
IX. Thirdly, *Tis certain that God does not Vice and 
permit any bad Elections, but ſuch as may be re- Wicked- 
conciled with the Good of the whole Syſtem, and _—— 
ns digeſted and ordered every thing in ſuch a man- jn them- 
der, that theſe very Faults and Vices ſhall tend to ſelves, do 
the Good of the whole. For as in Muſick, Diſ- not impair 
cord, if heard ſeparately, grate and offend the che 2 — 
Exr with harſhneſs, but when mix'd in conſort 2,01. 
with other Notes, make the more ſweet and agree- 
ibe Harmony ; in like manner bad Elections, if 
©nlider'd alone, are look'd upon as odious and 


deteſtable, 
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they promote and increaſe the Good and Beauty q 
the whole. For when they are temper'd they he. 
come medicinal to each other by that very Contr: 
riety, and thoſe which would poiſon ſeparate, wha 
mix'd become a Remedy. 

For inſtance, One by a depraved Choice ni 
an immenſe Sum of Money, and a vaſt Eſtate, a 
either the ſame Perſon or his Heir, by his Veni 
and Profuſeneſs, compenſates for what he had 2 
quir'd by his Extortion, and perhaps does as much 
Good by ſquandering away his ill-gotten Welt 
to the moſt idle Purpoſes, as if he had beſtoy'l 
all upon the Poor. For he applies a Spur to In 
duſtry, whereas he would otherwiſe afford an han 
dle to Sloth. The rich Man offends in Luxuy 
and Idleneſs: the Poor tran'greſſes no leſs by to 
much Labour and Solicitude, which he indulgs 
perhaps for no other End than to provide Inſtw» 
ments of Luxury for the Rich : but each of then 
pleaſes himſelf in his Choice, and 'tis almoſt th 


verſe, as if one had converted ro pious Uſes whit 
he ſpent in Luxury, and the other had labour! 
moderately to provide only what was uſeful, Tit 
ſame almoſt may be ſaid of all Vices, they are pr 
judicial, but only ro the Criminals themſelves, « 
thoſe that deſerve to ſuffer ; nay they are often be 
neficial to others; and ſo long as the whole come 
to no harm, *tis fit to allow every one the uſe 
his own Will, and let them ſuffer for their Sin. 


could indeed cut off all Occaſion of Sin, by tk 1 
away free Elections: But it is plain that this w wh 
be tar from an Advantage to intelligent Agent. e 
'Tis our Buſineſs to prevent bad Elections, and i why 
we will not, we ſuffer for our Folly : But on "a 

l 
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will procure the Good of the whole by our Folly 
no leſs than by our Wiſdom, (80.) a 
X. I 


aſs (80.) We may add, and by our Sin no leſs than by our 
and Righteouſneſs. Thus it may be ſaid in a good Senſe that private 
' Vice (as well as private Misfortunes) often become public Benefits, 
uty tho! the Authors be no leſs liable to Puniſhment. But it will 
Fo be objected, that this makes Vice to be neceſſary for the Pub- 
uch lic Good, and therefore to be no Vice at all, nor conſequently 
alk puniſhable. For a tendency or oppoſition to the general Hap- 

. pinels of our Syſtem, is the very Nature and Eſſence of Vir- 
w tue or Vice: If then vrhat is call'd my Wickedneſs tends to the 
Ins Good of the World, how can I] be puniſhed for it? And if 
mo my Action promotes the Glory of God, why doth he yet find 
ault ? We anſwer, Vice naturally and in general tends to the 
.. Miſery of any Syſtem ; ſo that if 4 were vicious, all would 
(00 be wretched ; aad on the contrary, if every one were virtu- 
oe ous, all muſt be happy; to be vicious and to be productive of 
Irv Pain or Miſery, would then be convertible terms But in a 
ben mix'd irregular State, where ſome purſue the Rules of Virtue 
* and others do not, the Caſe is very much alter'd, there Pain 

| or Evil, and ſuch Actions as produce it, may often be the 
Jak molt proper means to remedy ſome greater Evil, or procure 
vhut ſome ſuperior Good; to reform a Vice, or improve a Virtue ; 
ard in which Caſe, tho' that way of acting which in general tends 


to Milery, happens to be productive of ſome real Happineſs 
Which could not have been produced without it, yet this is not 
ſuffcient to excuſe or juſtify it, nor is it ſo much the conſe- 


0 quence of its own Nature, and attributable to its immediate 
be» Author, as an effect of the ſuperintendency of ſome other 
0s Agent, who applies it, and makes it inſtrumental to ſome End 
* 1 his own ; who brings Good out of Evil, or from the Evil 
* * ” _— to = ſtill more _ than he could be conceived 
ave done without that Evil. 
ling All this I think may be ſuppoſed of God, and yet the dif- 
uid ferent Natures of Good and Evil continue fix'd. Man, 
ws — cannot ſee all the Conſequences and Connection of 
F f wungs, muſt be obliged to ſome general Rules of acting, and 
0 f | Whenever he deviates from theſe Rules he does amiſs ; at leaſt 
00 When he intends to act againſt the very End of theſe Rules, i. e. 
wil e general Good, he evidently fins, let the Conſequence of 


P Acts be what it will. Thus the Actions of a Man may 
© often morally Evil to himſelf, tho they prove * 
ood 
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If this be 
apply'd to of the Divine Goodneſs, notwithſtanding ſuch : 


rticular 
Baſes, it 
accounts 
for the 
univerſal 
Corrupti- 
on. 


Of Moral Evil. Chap, V. 
X. If this be true, it is a ſufficient Vindication 


plentiful Crop of Vices be permitted; nor nei 


we inſiſt upon a longer enquiry how this may be 
applied to particular Cafes ; for whether this Car 
ruption was occaſion'd by the Fall of our firſt bi. 
rents as Truth itſelf declares, or dy any other 
Cauſe whatever, tis certain that God would nem 
have permitted it, if it could have been prevent 
without greater Damage to the whole. (81.) We 


my 
NOTES. 


Good to ſome others: they may proceed from a bad Intentin 
in him, or he may be a Tranſgreſſor by acting againſt his Rule; 
and tho God may have an occaſion of Glorifzing himſelf ther 
by, of diſplaying his Wiſdom and Goodneſs, c. to a hight 
degree than they could otherwiſe have been exhibited; ad 
therefore may reaſonably permit the Actions of this Man, ad 
convert them, either to the Puniſhment and Correction d 
himſelf or other Sinners, or to the Bleſſing of ſome righteos 
Perſons; yet the immediate Author is nevertheleſs accountztk 
both to God and Man for ſuch his Actions. Inſtancg of tis 
kind are innumerable, and may be ſeen in Sherlock on Prov 


dence. See particularly what is required from God's Goode an 
in a State of Diſcipline. p 221, 224, 230, Cc. ad Edit, or 
Simplicius on Epidtetus, p. 83 4th Ed. Lond. 1670. m 

What has been ſaid here only relates to God's permitting Ms W 


ral Evil, ſo far as it is a means of ſome prepollent Good. 
Mr. Colliber, in his Impartial Enquiry, Cc. carries tt di 
Matter farther, and ſuppoſes that God may for the genen an 
Good decree ſome ſuch Acts as may be morally Evil; iwhic | 
I can ſee no reaſon or neceſſity for ſuppoſing. How he & 00 
deavours to make this out and reconcile it with the Haliws ] 


and Juſtice of the Deity, may be ſeen in Part 1. Ch. 11. pi wi 


p. 94, Sc. 
1 (s 's Perhaps ſuch a Scheme as this of the Fall appea ® not 
be, from the Repreſentation given of it and its eſſec 
Scripture, was neceſſary to make us duly ſenſible of the N. 
ture of Good and Evil, to acquaint us more fully with ® 
Moral Perfections of the Deity (which could not have bes 
ſo clearly exhibited to us if there had never been any root & 
the Exerciſe of them} and conſequently to bring us to ord 
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may wonder indeed that almoſt all Mankind are 
polluted in Wickednels, and that God purs no ſtpp 
| to 


NOTES. 


mitation of theſe Perſections. and thereby to the greateſt and 
moſt refined Happineſs that our better part 1s capable of. Man 
as we obſerv'd In Note 89.) is a very imperfe& compound 
Being, who, by the conſtitution of his Nature, ſeems inca- 
pable of being made truly wiſe and virtuous, or which is the 
ame thing, morally happy on a ſudden, he muſt therefore re- 
ceire Improvement gradually, and as he is to compleat his 
good Habits by a Series of virtuous Acts, ſo it ſeems proper 
or him to be train'd up by various Diſpenſations, and a Series 
of Events adapted to the ſeveral Faculties of his Body and 
Mind, the various conſtituent Parts of his Nature, and diffe- 
rent Sources of kis Happineſs: accordingly we find that the 
Happineſs of Man in his firſt Eſtate was chiefly Animal, to 
which an Earthly Paradiſe was exquifitely fitted ; a Change in 
this was probably requiſite to introduce the rational or moral 
kind into the World, and to make him dlrect his Thoughts to 
ſomething higher than mere ſenſitive Delights. This we are 
told was the Method of Divine Providence with the Few 
Nation in particular, who had a Law of Carnal Ordinances to 
exerciſe them for a while, and lead them on to the Expecta- 
tion of better things; to ſpiritualize their Notions by Degrees, 
and prepare them for the Heavenly Doctrines of Megtah. And 
why might not the like Method be made uſe of in the Govern- 
ment of Mankind in general, or even all rational Beings ? 
What if God, willing to make known the greater Riches of 
his Glory, ſuffer'd our firſt Parents to fall ſoon from that Con- 
dition wherein he created them at firſt, in order to raiſe them 
and their Poſterity to a much higher State of Glory and true 
Happineſs after ? And who can prove that the former was not 
conducive to the latter? We believe that the Bliſs of Heaven 
will infinitely exceed the Pleaſures of a Terreſtrial Eden: 
hy then ſhoald we not ſuppoſe that the leſs might be in ſome 
manner uſeful and introductory to the greater? Why might 
" a ſhort Life in Paradiſe be as proper a State of Probation 
4 the Virtues of this preſent World, as this World is for the 
5 "ries of another? There is a Paſſage concerning Paradiſe in 
| — 5 Chriſtian Life * which confirms this Notion : But it is 
* moſt fully explain'd by = ha in his fr ft — 

3. 


[a] Vol, 1. p. 26, 
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to the Progreſs of thoſe Vices which deform bis 
Work; but in reality this is no more to be won. 


derd 
NOTES. 


C. 3. 31, Sc. I ſhall tranſcribe ſo much as may be neceſir 
to ſhew his general Deſign. *«* If we confider our Nature 2 
« it came in Innocence out of the hand of its Creator, God 
« foreſaw how very ſoon it would fall from its primitive Pur. 
e ty, and therefore deſign'd it farther for a much happier State, 
« raiſed and refined by a clearer and more extenſive Manie 
„ tor of himſelf: But had it ſtood, the Reward (at leaſt as fir 
« as we know) would have been the indefea'able Poſſeſſion of 
« Paradiſe in this World, the enjoying of an immortal Lie 
« here on Earth, chequer'd as it were with Spiritual and den 
« fitive, or Animal Pleaſures. And for their Conduct in tht 
« State God ſeems to have left them (one or two Inſtances 
« excepted) under the Direction of the Law of Nature, tie 
t Spiritual or Religious Part of which taught them to lookup 
« to him as the Creator of the World, the Lord and Author 
« of their Being ; and to fear and obey him as their Almighty 
« Sovereign. The Civil part of it furniſh'd them with rigit 
«« Reaſon, dictating what was neceſſary to be done in order 
« to their well being in this World. So that had they ſtood, 
« their Happineſs would probably have been - what that d 
40 Mandkind was afterwards— a mixture of rational and /inþ- 
« tive or bodily Enjoyments. And as to any Knowledge 
« God, farther than that now mentioned; it may, I concen 
« be thought reaſonable to preſume that they had the lane 
« awful ſenſe of his Veracity as of any other Attribute; and 
« yet how very eaſily were they wrought into a Belief by ths 
« firſt Story they heard, and from they knew not who, 
that he had acted colluſively in barring them the Fruit of ti 
&« Tree of Knowledge, deſigning by it only to keep them dom 
« under the Veil of Ignorance, aud that there was no {uct 
« imminent Danger of Death conſequent to their taſting! 
« as they were at firſt made to believe? Whatever ſuch Know: 
«« ledge therefore we ſuppoſe them to have had, it may 

% doubted, its Impreſſions were not vivid and forcible enoug! 
« to influence their Wills to ſuitable Efforts in lowing and cla 
&« wing ſteadily to him: ſince no one can love whom he docs 
« not believe, and without Faith 'tis as impoſlible to le a, U 
« pleaſe God; So that thoſe Impreſſions could not conſequent 
« ly be very inſtrumental in making an Addition to tht 


« Happineſs, as has been ſhewn above. Nay as to Adan 7 


Se. 9. Sub. 6. Of Moral Evil. 


der'd at, than that this inferior World is by Mo- 


tion univerſally ſubjected to natural Corruption. 
H h 2 For 


NOTES. 


ay « ſelf in particular, it may perhaps ſeem reaſonable to think 
1 « he had not that profound Reverence and awful regard for the 
70d « Divine Majeſty which he might juſtly have been expected 
uri to expreſs, (tho' not under the Circumitances of a Criminal) 
ate, « ſince after the Fact committed, he ſeems attempting to ſcreen 
fle. « his Guilt, even by throwing the blame ob/iquely upon God 
far h mſelf, where he anſwers, The Woman whom Thou gaveſt 
of « to be with me, ſhe gave me of the Tree and I did eat [G. ].“ 
ie The Author proceeds to enquire into the State of Religion 
en in the Antedelavian World, the Patriarchal Ages, and dowu 
hat to the Jeauiſh Diſpenſation, and ſhews that Mankind could not 
ces am the Works of Creation and Providence alone (which yet 


were their only means of Knowledge) have fo extenſive and 


Up pertect a Knowledge of God as was requiſite to advance their 
hot Happinels properly ſo call'd, as rational Agents, to any con- 
hey hderable Degree; nor conſequently to be the foundation of a 
ght Worſhip worthy of him. From whence he concludes, © The 


« Faculties of our rational Nature muſt have lain dormant and 


06, uleleſs as to the greateſt Happinels it was capable of attaining 
t ot by the Exerciſe of them; and as to the higheſt Honour and 
25 * molt exalted Worſhip it was in itſelf qualify'd to pay to the 
e 


* Divine Majeſty, unleſs he had pleas'd to make proviſion for 
the tarther Manifeflation of himſelf: which, in what man- 
ner he has in his infinite Wiſdon and Goodneſs determin'd 
© to effect, will appear by laying open the moſt advantageous 
** Changes which have been made as to theſe and other reſpects, 


4 * by the appearance of Chriſt in the Flgþ, For if it be ſhewn, 
the K that by that amazing Tranſaction he has ſo diſplay'd the in- 
10 * hnite Exceilencies and Perfections of his Nature, as to give 


C the utmoſt poſſible Scope to the whole rational Creation, to 
exert their nobleſt Faculties, and ſtrain them up to the moſt 


* 3 exalted aſtoniſhing Thoughts of, and ſeraphical Devotion to 
| 1 « him: if farther he has thereby apply'd the molt proper and 
2 torcible means to rectify the Moral Errors, reform the Vices, 
; we I ＋ overcome the daring Wickedneſ; of Mankind; and laſtly, 

. 4 4. be ſhewn that he has done all this in ſuch a manner 
K 2 „ at it could not have been effected to fo great Advantage any 
hel « — way, then will it be demonſtratively evident, chat 
ys: "ucreas he foreſaw from all Eternity, that Man whom he 


6 had 
[5] Diſtert, 1. p. 33. PL 


Of Moral Evil. Chap. J. 
For as Contrariety of Motions neceſſarily works 
Change in ſolid and heterogeneous Bodies, and tra. 
ſes them 1nto another Form and Condition, whence 
neceſſarily proceed Diſſolution and Concretion, Cor. 
ruption and Generation: In like manner free Choice 
neceſſarily adminiſters occaſion of Sin to Agents ti. 
dow'd with an imperfet Underſtanding, and cb. 
noxious to Paſſions and Affections. And as inthe 
natural World the Corruption and Contagion of on: 
_ extends itſelf to others, and acquires Strengh 
by ſpreading ; ſo alſo in the moral if Election one 
deviate to Evil, the Poiſon is diffuſed along with i, 
and ſeizes and infects all about it. 
But 


NOTES. 


« had decreed to create would abuſe his natural Liberty, md 
„ ſo, being tempted, fall into Sin: There was infinite real 
« on this account why he might have pleas'd alſo in his int 
« nite Wiſdom and Goodneſs, to have decreed to permit i, 
<« thereby to open a way for the ſtupendous Manifeftation d 
« himſelf, as above expreſs'l. And particularly — that if 
« what follow'd from it, Mankind might become capable a 
« attaining far greater Happineſs than they would have ber, 
had our firſt Parents continued innocent.“ p. 43. _ 

How this Author makes out the fore-mentioned Particuln 
may be ſeen in the remainder of his Diſſertation. 

See alſo Dr. Fenkin on the ſame Subject ON 

Now this is not, as Bayle objects [d.] “ To com the 
« Deity to a Father who ſhould ſuffer his Children to bra 
« their Legs, on purpoſe to ſhew to all the City his great Att 
« in ſetting their broken Bones. Or to a King who ſhoul 
« ſuffer Seditions and Factions to encreaſe thro? all his Any 
« dom, that he might purchaſe the Glory of quelling then 
But rather like a King who permits ſome of his Subjects to fu 
their ſcditious Deſigns in practice, and to promote 4 
in order to illuſtrate his Wiſdom, Power and ] 
fully in reducing them to their Duty, and to convince then 
more clearly of the Expedience and abſolute Necelbty of obe . 


ing him, and thereby to confirm them, or at leaſt all the rf 


[e.] Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, 2d vol. C. 12. 
[4] Crit. Dis. . 2488. * | 
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But yet both natural and moral Corruption have 
their Bounds, neither does God permit them to 
{pre:d farther than is conducive to the Good of the 
whole . It may ſeem ſtrange to us that he ſuffers 


10 

ct Hh z both 
le 

ö NO FE. 

the | | 

"ne of his Subjects, in a well grounded Obedience to his Govern- 
ph ment, in which their Happineſs entirely conſiſts: Or like a 


Father that finding his Children obſtinately diſobedient, ſuf- 
ſers them ſometimes to wander aſtray, and fall into ſome Dan- 
gers and Inconveniencics, and lets them ſmart under the Miſery 
which they bring upon themſelves, in order to make them 
more ſenſible of their need of his Aſſiſtance and Direction, and 
thereby more dependent on him for the future, and more ſub- 
ect to him, and therefore more ſure of Happineſs. This Com- 
parilon is well explain'd by Sherlock on Providence, Chap. 7. 
p. 262. 

Hence it will appear that we have reaſon to ſuppoſe that 
the Fall of Man from Earthly and Animal Delights, was de- 


ink- ſign'd to raiſe him to a Rational and Heavenly State of Happi- 
it i, neſs, and to make way for ſuch a wonderful Diſplay of all the 
on 0 Divine Attributes in that Expedient, as could not have been 
at bf £xhibited at all, or not in ſo high a Degree without it; and 
Je of conſequently that this Method was the very beſt even for our 
beet, 0217 Syſtem. But if this Suppoſition ſeem improbable, or in- 


ſuliclent, yet why may not all the Miſery in this Syſtem of 
ours promote and encreaſe the Happineſs of ſome others [e.]? 
e have good reaſon to believe that there is ſome Connection 
between the different Syſtems of the Univerſe ; but have ſmall 


re the ground to imagine ours the beſt, why then may it not be ſub- 
break iervient to a better? This indeed is only Conjecture; howe- 
at Ar ver, I think it would be no eaſy Matter to confute it; till 
ſhoul uch be done, we may very ſafely conclude with our Author, 
— dat the Fall itſelf, as well as all the Sin and Miſery conſequent 


pon it, cou'd not have been prevented without greater de- 


to put ment to the whole: and one may ſay the ſame of Eve as 

Revolt the Poet did of the hand of Marius Sca bela: Si non erraſſet, 

{s mort fecerat illa minus [ f1. 

. — 1. oy —_—_ on Providence, Ch. 7. p. 261. _ and 
F ts C riflian Life, V. 2. CG * ir. 1 18 C. 8 v0. 

the if ſe.] * my rin 2 


a See Leibnitz Eſais de Theodicee, Part 3. F. 239. Con- 
"ung the Manner of the Fall. See the firſt 7 Chapters of Re- 
alia examin'd with Candour, or the Univerſal Hiftory C. 3. 
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both of them to wander over this World of our 
without Reſtraint ; but what is our World to the 
whole Syſtem of the Univerſe ? How ſmall a Par! 
how next to nothing! Let this whole Earth of 
ours be ſtain'd with: Corruption of both kinds; 
ſuppoſe it clouded and benighted with Darknes 
and Vice, yet it will be but like a very (mall Spot 
In a very beautiſul Body, which is ſo far from |. 
ſening, that it encreaſes the Comelineſs and Beauty 
of the whole. The Earth, notwithſtanding its Ob- 
ſcurity, has its Uſe and Place in Nature, which it 
could not commodiouſſy fill if thoſe things which 
render it liable to Darkneſs and Corruption were 
removed. The ſame muſt be faid of Men, they 
have their proper Uſe and Station, and in order to 
fill it commodiouſly, they were to be created df 
ſuch a Nature and Diſpoſition as might ' eafily be 
corrupted with Vice. Neither have we any more 
reaſon to conclude that all free Agents ate involv'd 
in Evil Elections, becauſe this happens almoſt uni. 
verſally to Men, than that all the Regions of th: 
Heavens are ſubject to the ſame Changes that our 
Air is liable to. The whole work of God may 
be bright and beautiful, tho' that Point which cot. 
ſtitutes our World ſeem by itſelf rude and uns 
dorn'd : and tho' ſome Parts appear to us, who hate 
not a View of the whole Contexture, larger « 
leſ than the juſt Proportion requires, yet they may 
agree with others in the moſt perfect Symerry: 
Nor need we preſume upen the Divine Wiſdom 
and Goodne's in the Moral, any more than in tt 
Natural World. The Crimes and Vices themlelv6 


are very few in compariſon of the free 2 


Sect. 3. Sub. 6. Of Moral Evil. 


(A A.) and may contribute to the Good of the 


whole, no leſs than natural Corruption does to the 
Hh 4 Preſer va- 


(4 A.) Concerning the prevaleney of Moral Evil in the 
World, the Objector is ſo confident as to declare that no-body 
can have the leaſt doubt of it, and he dares fay the Author 
himſelf believed it. But the Author profeſſes himſelf to be of 
a quite different Opinion. He firmly believes and thinks he 
very well comprehends that there is much more moral Good 
in the World, nay in the Earth, than Evil. He is ſenſible 
there may be more bad Men, than good, becauſe there are 
none but do amiſs ſometimes, and one ill act is ſufficient to 
denominate a Man bad. But yet there are ten good ads done 
by thoſe we call bad Men for one ill one. Even Perſons of the 
very worſt Character may have got it by two or three flagrant 
enormities, which yet bear no proportion to the whole Series 
of their Lives. The Author doth not know the Objector, nor 
with whom he converſes, but he muſt profeſs that among ſuch 
as he is acquainted with, he believes there are hundreds that 
would do him good for one that would do him hurt, and that 
he has receiv'd a thouſand good Offices for one ill one. He 
could never believe the Doctrine of Hobbs that all Men are 
Bears, Wolves and Tygers to one another; that they are born 
Enemies to all others and all others to them ; that they are 
naturally falſe and perfidious ; or that all the good they do is 
out of Fear not Virtue. He that deſcribes Mankind in this 
manner may give us cauſe to ſuſpe& that he himſelf is ſuch, 
but if Mankind were taken one by one — not one could 
be found in an hundred — that could truly own the 
Caracter. Nay the very Authors of this Calumny, if their 
own Characters were call'd in Queſtion, would take all poſſible 
Pains to remove the Suſpicion from them, and declare that 
they were ſ peaking of the Vulgar, of the bulk of Mankind, and 
n0t of themſelves. Nor in reallity do they behave in this 
manner toward their Friends and Acquaintance ; if they did, 
few would own them. Obſerve ſome of thoſe that exclaim 
Zain all Mankind for treachery, diſhoneſty, deceit and cru- 
, and you'll find them diligently cultivating Friendſhips 
and diſcharging the ſeveral Offices due to Friends, Relations 
3 their Country, with Labour, Pain, loſs of Goods, and 

ard of Life itſelf : even where there's no fear to drive them 


to 1, not inconvenience attending the neglect of it. aul 
you 


* 
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Preſervation of the Syſtem, Nay one Man's Paul 
is often corre cted by the Vices of another, and the 
Deformity 


NOTES 


vou'll ſay proceeds from Cuſtom and Education. Be it pb: 

owever the World then has not fo fardegenerated from Good- 
neſs but the greater Part of Mankind exerciſe Benevolence, 
nor is Virtue fo tar exiled as not td be ſupported and approved, 
praiſed and practiſed by common Conſent and public Suffrge 
and Vice is ſtill diſgraceful. Indeed we can {carce meet with 
one, unleſs preſs'd by neceſſity or provoked by injuries, who 
is ſo barbirous and hard heartcd as not to be mov'd with Com- 
paſſion and delighted with Beneficence to others; who is rot 
inclined to ſhew Good-will and Kindneſs to his Friend, 
Neighbours, Children, Relations and diligent in the Diſcharge 
of civil Duties to all; who does not profeſs ſome regard for 
Virtue, and think himſelf affronted when he is charged with 
Immorality. If any one take notice of his own or another; 
Actions for a Day together, he'I] perhaps find one or tw 
blameable, the reſt all innocent and inoffenſive. Nay, 'ti 
doubtful whether a Nero or Caligula, a Commodus or Caracalla 
[Le.] (tho' Monſters of Mankind, and prone to every 2d 0 
wickedneſs and Fury) have done more ill than innocent A 
ons thro' their whole Lives. | 

"Tis to be obſerv'd in the ſecond place, that one gre! 
Crime ſuch as Murther, Theft or Rapine is oftener talk'd « 
more univerſally reported, and much longer remember'd that 
a thouſand good, pcaceable, generous Deeds, which make 0 
noiſe in the World, nor ever come to public notice, but 5 
filently paſſed by and overlooked. Which very thing ſhes 
that the former are more rare than the latter, otherwiſe the 
would not be received with ſo much Surprize, Horror, 
Aſtoniſhment. a 

zdly, Tis obſervable that many things are done very inf 
cently, which Perſons unacquainted with the Views and Cu. 
cumſtances of the Actors eſteem criminal. Tis certain e 
cannot judge of the goodneſs or badneſs of an Action from bare 
Appearances, but rather from the inward Motions and — 
tions of the Mind, and the light in which the thing app& 
to the Agent. Nero kill'd a Man that was innocent, but vs 
knows whether he did it out of premeditated Malice ? ar 


CLel See Cardan's Encomium of Nero, 
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Deformity ſtamp'd upon the Works of God by the 
Wickedneſs of ſome, is obliterated by the ſuper- 
vening 


NOTES. 


ſome entruſted with the care of his Perſon, or a flattering 
Courtier, whom he is obliged to depend on, informs of this 
innocent Man as plotting a conſpiracy againſt the Emperor's 
Life, and urges diſpatch leſt he be firſt ſurprized : Perhaps the 
Informer is impoſed upon himſelf, and thinks it real: *tis plain 
ſuch Circumſtances very much leſſen the Guilt; and it is pro- 
bable if the Crimes of Princes were weighed impartially, and 
the whole Proceſs laid open, many things might be offer'd 
which would greatly alleviate them. 

4thly, Many things are done thro' Ignorance of the Law, 
and becauſe thoſe who commit them do not know that they are 
vicious ; nay they are often eſteem'd Virtues. Thus St. Paul 
perſecuted the Church, and himſelf owns that he did it out of 
ignorance, and therefore obtain'd Mercy. How many things 
of this kind are done daily by ſuch as profeſs different Religi- 
ons? Tis true, thele are Sins, but Sins of Ignorance, which 
eaſily obtain Forgiveneſs, and as they do not proceed from an 
evil Diſpoſition, and depraved Will are ſcarce to be reckon'd 
in the number of Moral Evils. Whoever falls foul on others 
out of a Love of Virtue, Hatred of Vice, or Zeal towards 
God, does wrong, but ignorance and an honeſt heart make 
very much for his 3 This Conſideration alone wou'd 
take a great deal off from the number of wicked Perſons. 

Neither does this excuſe hold only in matters of Religion; 
Party prejudices have alſo a ſhare in it, which induce Men 
extirpate with Fire and Sword thoſe that they believe to be 
public Enemies and Traitors to their Country. There's no 
Errar more pernicious to Mankind and which has produced 
more or greater Crimes than this; and yet it ariſes from an 
honeſt Mind. The Miſtake lies here, that they forget that 
their Country and Commonwealth ought only to be defended 
* and law ful Means and not at the expence of Huma- 
15 h. Prejudice and Surmiſe makes many wicked that re- 
11 ate not ſo. The moſt innocent Converſation between 
and Woman gives the Malicious a handle to ſuſpect and 
nder them. From any one ſingle Circumſtance that uſually 
<q a crimina] Action the ſuſpected Perſon is found guilty 
a the Fatt itſelf: From one bad Action a Man's whole Lite 
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vening Iniquity of others. By the vitiated Eledi. 
ons of ſome, a Stop is put to the Wickednek d 
Many; 


NOTES. 


is diſparag'd and judg'd to be of the ſame tenor: if one Men 
ber of a Society be caught in a fault, all the reſt are prefun! 
to be as bad. Tis ſcarce credible haw many are look'd un 
as ſcandalouſly wicked thro ſuch Suſpicions, who are very fr 
from it. Confeſſors and Judges in criminal Caſes know wy 
well how ſmall a part of common Fame is true, how lit l 
is ever to he truſted. 

6thly, We muſt diſtinguiſh, and the Law itſelf ſometing 
does, between ſuch things as proceed from Malice and prens 
ditated Wickedneſs and thoſe that ariſe from violence of Paſa 
and diſorder of Mind. The guilt is very much extent 
when the Perſon offending is under Provocation, and as it v 


tranſported beyond himſelf by a ſudden Fit of Reſentment. 


Theſe things are all known to our moſt equitable Jutg, th 
who will paſs a merciful, and not a rigprous Sentence on u: to 
and for theſe Reaſons, we believe, he forbad us to judge ur 
thing before the time. We only know the outſides of dig or 
and *tis poſſible that ſuch as ſeem to us the greateſt Cina MM 
wou'd upon ſeeing the whole procedure, and making pe ſic 
Allowances, appear to be the leaſt. Many Virtues as wells C01 
Vices lie in the Mind inviſible to human Eyes : *tis ſpeakung of 
at random therefore to pronounce upon the number of ones tr 
other, and he that wou'd from thence infer the neceſſity of a T | 
Evil Principle cught to be eſteem'd a raſh Judge, and 4 * 

ra) 


Uſurper of God's Tribunal. 

Laſtly, it may be obſerv'd that the continuance and Ineri 
of Mankind is a ſure proof that there is more Good than I 
in the World. For one or two acts may have a perniciow 
fluence on many Perſons, nay all immoral Actions tend to 
deſtruction of Mankind, at leaſt to the common detnment® 
diminution of them : Whereas a great many, even numbers 
good actions muſt neceſſarily concur to the preſervation of en 
individual. If therefore bad Actions exceeded the Number 
the zood there would be an End of human kind. We wh 
clear Evidence of this in thoſe Countries where Vices mu * 
ply, the Number of Men continually decreaſes and che PE 5 5 
groves deſolate; but upon the return of Virtue and of Li 
*733 again ſtock'd with Inhabitants. 


Set. 3. Sub. 6, Of Moral Evil, 


may; and the Virtue and Happineſs of a great 
L many is confirmed and increaſed by the miſery of a 
57 few; 


NOTES. 


This is a ſign that Mankind cou'd not ſubfiiſt if ever Vice 
were prevalent, fince many good acts are neceſſary to repair 
the loſs which attends one bad one. One ſingle Action may 
tike away the Life of a Man, or of ſeveral; but how many 


by! ads of benevolence and humanity muſt neceſſarily contribute 
to the bringing up, educating and preſerving every one ? 
* From what has been ſaid I hope it appears that there is more 
ok good than Evil among Men, and that a good God might make 
fa the World, notwithſtanding the Argument drawn from the 
w_ contrary Suppoſition. But almoſt all of this is unneceſſary, 
— ſince the whole Univerſe may have ten thouſand times more 
1 Good than Evil; tho' this Earth of ours had no one good 
g thing in it. This World is too ſmall to bear any proportion 
ON Us to the whole Syſtem, and therefore we can form but a very 
. 1. unequal Judgment of it from hence. It may be the Hoſpital 
ting or Priſon of the World, and can any one judge of the Health- 
0 fulneſs of a Climate from viewing an Hoſpital where all are 
bre lick? or cf the Wiſdom of a Government from a Place of 
vals confinement where there are only Madmen ? or of the Virtue 
akin of a People from a Priſon where there are none but Malefac- 
one tors ? Not that I believe the Earth is really ſuch a Place, but 
Ti I lay it may be ſuppoſed ſuch, and any ſuppoſition which 
nd ſhes how a thing may be, deſtroys the Manichean Argument 
crawn from the impoſlibility of accounting for it. 

nero In the Interim4 look upon this Earth as an Habitation 
n U abounding with Delights, in which a Man may live with 
j0usit Comfort, Joy and Happineſs ; I own with the greateſt Grati- 
| tot tude to God that I myſelf have lived ſuch a Life, and am per- 
ents ſuaded that my F rs Acquaintance, Servants, have all — 
mberls the ſame: and I believe that there's no Evil in Life but what 
of ad very tolerable ; eſpecially to thoſe who have hopes of a fu- 
nder i re Immortality. 

ve u For a Proof that the good of both kinds in the World is ſuperior 
; mult ws evil, ſee Sherlock an Providence C. 7. Hutcheſon en the 
he Pan aſſions, p. 177, &c. Leibnitz, E/ais de Theodicee, or Memoirs 


Lit. Val. z. or Chubb'; Supplement to the Vindication of Gd, 
Aapincſi. Vol. 1. See. 2. C. 2. 


, | 
Mral Character. 7 rads p. 281, &c. or Lucas's Enquiry afier 
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fect, mix'd ones, becauſe even thoſe were better than note 
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few ; nay an opportunity of doing Good is offer d to 
ſuch as are ſo diſpoſed, which never could have berg 
if none had abuſed their Choice. (82.) 2 

SUBSECT, 


NOTES. 


(82) Upon the whole, from that little which we know d 
the Scheme of Divine Providence in the Formation and Gs 
vernment of the Moral World, it ſeems very reaſonable tory 
to conclude concerning this, in the ſame manner as wed 
concerning the Natural World, wiz. That no conſiderbale pn 
of it can be alter'd for the better; or that no Evil in it cull 
either have been originally avoided, or may now be removed, 
without introducing greater. 

Since the whole, Controverſy depends upon the truth of ths 
general Concluſion, 'tis proper that we ſhould be as fully & 
tisfy'd as poſſible about the ground of it. But to attempt b 
demonſtrate it by an Induction of Particulars would be int 
nite, I ſhall therefore chooſe rather to illuſtrate it by a revies 
of ſome of the Principles before laid down. In the firſt plac 
then the Deity is ſuppoſed out of pure Benevolence to ln 
created as many immaterial Beings of the nobleſt kind» 
were agreeable to the Order and Convenience of his Sylen; 
for his Benevolence, being unbounded, ſeems to require til 
as much as it does the Creation of any Beings at all: Tit 
ſame Benevolence alſo prompted him to produce more imp 


He endow'd theſe with an abſolutely free Principle of alis 
and Action, becauſe ſuch Freedom was OBEY requilite v 
their Happineſs in every reſpe&, eſpecially to that for wii 
he chiefly deſign'd them; wiz. Goodneſs, Virtue, or a ch 
blance of his own Moral Qualities, which is the ſupream 
only Happineſs of a rational Being. He continues this Fi 
dom to them, tho' many abuſe it to the Corruption of is 
Natures, and Introduction of the greateſt . becauſe 8s 
abuſe proportionably improves the Nature, and increaſe 
Felicity of others, and fo Liberty ſtill tends to the Good 
erfeckion of the whole: and this it may be conceived 0 
in the following manner. The miſerable Effect of the 10 
of Freedom by ſome in this World, makes all others me 
more ſenſible of the Nature and Conſequences of Sin, # 
more careful to avoid it, and renders them conſcious “ 
— Pleaſure in uſing their Powers aright: it exercil 
irtues in them which could have no place without 13 pu 


ſerves, improves and exalteth others, and conſequently rw 
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8 UBS ECT. VI. 


herein the Principles before laid down are 


apply'd to the Solution of ſome Objections. 
ROM the foregoing Principle it ſeems not Moral 
impoſſible ro anſwer ſuch Objections as are Fils are 


F 
not neceſ- 


commonly brought againſt the Goodneſs and Pro- ry in re- 
vidence of God, For in the firſt place, when it ſpect of 
1s objected, that Moral Evil is not a neceſſary con- Free- 
comitant of human Nature, and therefore is vo- Will, but 


luntarily permitted — God, and that no Benefit — 


ariſes from the permiſſion of it, as there does from with re- 
Hunger, Thirſt, and the Paſſions: We muſt re- gard to 
ply, God, ſo 

| that he 

N O 2 Ss muſt ei- 


ther tole- 


cir whole Nature to a higher degree of Perſection than it Late theſe 
could otherwiſe acquire. By parity of Reaſon we may believe or greater. 
in the next World alſo the Goodneſs as well as Happineſs, of 
the Bleſſed will be confirmed and advanc'd by reflections natu- 
rally ariſing from their View of the Miſery which ſome ſhall 
undergo : (which ſeems to be a good reaſon for the Creation 
ot thoſe Beings who ſhall be finally miſerable, and for the 
continuation of them in their miſerable Exiſtence “.) 
* To have eſcaped Hell, and to find ourſelves in the un- 
* changeable Poſſeſſion of Salvation by the free Mercy and 
'* Goodneſs of God, and by the Death of his own Son, are 
* Thoughts which muſt create a new Heaven as it were in 
* Heaven itſelf; I mean they will enlarge our Souls to the 
** utmoſt Ca acity of our Natures, and fill and actuate them 
„ with ſuch Divine Ardors of Love, as if we had been kept 


5 n from all Sin, ſeem impoſſible to have been raiſed 
10 in us 1 


This 


See the Appendix, F. 2. par. 9. 
T Fenkin, ad vol, Ch, 1 41 &c, 5th Edit, 
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ply, that Liberty of Choice is a neceſſary Cop. 
comitant of our Nature, and that the Exerciſe of 


U 
NOTES. 


This then we may with Reverence preſume to have beg 
the principal Deſign of God in permitting all Mankind » 
bring themſelves into ſuch a dangerous Eſtate, and ſome df 
them to ſuffer under it; and perhaps the ſame reaſon vil 
hold for his permitting the Fall of Angels: For I think 
it plainly appear'd from Note 13. that the Good or nde 
Goodneſs, of the Creature, is properly the ultimate End of il 
the Diſpenſations of God, and not his own Glory, any fire 
than it is means to it. His Glory ſeems to be diſphydu 
otherwiſe than as it is ſublervient and neceſſary to this End; 
and neceſſary it is, ſince Goodneſs is of our own making, 1 
muſt require Knowledge, Example, Trial, &c. (ſee Note ti 
as Motives and Means to further us in the gradual Formata 
of a ſuitable Temper and proper Habits here, the Enlargement 
and Improvement of which will conſtitute our Heaveu her- 
ter, as Scott and Dr. Rymer have ſhewn at large. 

Virtue therefore or Moral Good cannot (as Bayle imagine! 
be infuſed into us miraculouſly ; neither could God, acarix 
to the Order of our Ideas, have acquainted us with ſo much d 
his adorable Nature, his Merq, Long-ſuffering, Goodneſs ws 
Truth (as he himſelf deſcribes it) [4] nor conſequentiy tun 
brought us to ſo great a reſemblance ot it by any other Meth 
The ſole Idea of a Being infinitely perfect, as Bayle objeS(i 
would not do the Buſineſs, nor if it were receiv'd and would tt 
been attended to, could it be of ſufficient force to influence tit 
Minds of Men, and regulate their Practice, as is evident fron 
daily Experience. The preſent Scheme of Providence 
therefore neceſſary, in order to produce in the generality 
Men the greateſt degree of Goodneſs in this Life, whick is t 
ground and foundation of their Happineſs in the next. Ei 
there alſo may the Memory of their former Trials (as was l 
ted above) the Conſciouſneſs of their own happy Choice, vb 
others did, and they had the ſame Power and the ſame Ten? 
tations to have done otherwiſe: the joyful Reflection on tht! 
paſt Dangers and preſent Safety, and the natural Conſeque® 
of all this, Love and Gratitude, and Glory to God in 


the 
Hier 


D] Exod. 34. 6, 7. 
L] Crit. Dict. p, 2488. 
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Ir cannot be hinder'd, as we have ſeen, without 
rearer Evils; In reſpect then of our own Will, 
Moral 


NOTES. 


t, and mutual Congratulations of each other Theſe and 
he like Contemplations will (as Dr. Fenkin ſays) create a new 


d eaven in Heaven itſelf 

ie of And tho' in one reſpect a view of the Miſery which the 
vil zmned undergo, might ſeem to detract from the Happineſs 
think pf the Bleſſed, thro' Pity and Commiſeration: yet under ano- 
ather her, a nearer, and much more effefting Conſideration, wiz. 
of al hat all this is the Miſery which they themſelves were often 


xpoſed to, and were in imminent Danger of incurring; in 
his View, why may not the ſenſe of their own Eſcape fo far 


End; prercome the Sen'e of another's Ruin, as quite to extinguiſh 
, and he Pain that uſually attends the Idea of it, and even render it 
e 60) rocuttive of fome real Happineſs ? To this purpoſe apply that 
ata ff Lucretius, B. 2. 


emen 
ere Suave mari magno turbantibus equora ventis 
E terra alterius magnum ſpectare laborem ; 

eine! Non qria vexari quenquam eft jucunda voluptas : 
wel ved quibus ipſe 3 careas quia cernere ſuave eft. 
uch G 
eſs ol But however this be, moſt of the foregoing Reflections ſeem 
y batt iſt and unexceptionable. 
ethos L ſhall conclude with another Paſſage from Dr. Fenkin (4] 
(i ict; ſets them in the ſtrongeſt Light. 
d have * It muſt advance the Happineſs both of Angels and Men 
nee tie n Heaven, that upon Choice and Trial they have preferr'd 
n fron God before all things, and upon that find themſelves con- 
de u firm'd and cſtabliſh'd in the perpetual and unalterable Love 
li a ind Enjoyment of him. This very Conſideration, that they 
x is th m1g1t once have fallen from his Love, inſpires them with 

Ein tne higheſt Ardors of Love, when they rejoice in the inh- 
725 h nite Rewards of fo eaſy and Hort a Trial: and the Reflec- 
1 whe ten upon the Dangers eſcaped heightens even the Joys ot 

emp 


3 to them, and makes an addition to every Degree of 
ls, The remembrance of their paſt Sins and Tempta- 
equen” Bi "Wy and the Senſe of their own Unworthineſs ariſing from 
freſh Remembrance, will continually excite in the Bleſſed 
an Acts of Love and Adoration of God, who has raiſed 
3 above all Sin and Tem tation, and fix d them in an 

ralling State of Bliſs and Glory. The Trial that the 


[1] Page han. # Rightcous 
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Moral Evil is not neceſſary, but in reſpect of God 


it is, i. e. he muſt either tolerate this Evil or: 
greater; from hence alſo proceeds no ſmall Ad. 
* ro univerſal Nature, as well as to Ma 
ind. 
Ciceros II. Secondly, Hence we perceive the Anſwer 
Objection to Cicero's Objection in his third Book, De Naw 
_ - Deorum, where Cotta is introduced arguing in thi 
an ne manner: „If a Phyſician knows that his Patin, 
gives his who is order'd to drink Wine, will drink m 
Patient 4e much and dye of it immediately, he is greah 
he , © blameable for allowing him it. Thus 1 th 
8 Providence of yours to be blamed, which bs 
he will © given reaſon to ſuch as it knew would make: 
die of it: © perverſe and wicked Uſe of it.” He proce 
Or a Fa- alſo to confute thoſe Perſons who endeavour v 
ther who excuſe Providence, by ſaying, “ That it does nd 
leaves his 
Eſtate to a follow that we are not very well provided fr 
Prodigal ©* by the Gods, becauſe a great many uſe thi 
Son. Gifts perverſely ; ſince many make a bad uſed 
<« their Paternal Eſtares, and yer theſe cannot it 
« ſaid to have no Benefit from their Fathers.” 10 
which he replies in theſe Words: * I wiſh 
& Gods had not beſtow'd that Cunning upon Ma 
« which very few make a right uſe of: Inſomud 
« that this Divine Gift of Reaſon and Deliberatw 


« of 


4 Righteous underwent here, makes up ſome part of tit 
« Happineſs in Heaven ; and in what Degree ſoever 5 
„ Happineſs can be ſuppoſed to be, yet it is in ſome meal 
« increaſed, and as it were endeared to them, by reflecti"s® ren 
« their former State of Trial, in which they were ſubject 0 N 
« Temptation and Sin.” 

See the ſame handled more diſtinctly in the firſt of Mr | 
Oyley's four Diſſertations, Ch. 10. A-Bp. Dawes's 5th Sem 
on the Eternity of Hell-Torments, Argument the Ach. P. ment 
c. or Scott's Chriſtian Life, Vol. 5. p. 100. 
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« may ſeem to be imparted for a Snare, and not a 
« Bencfit to Mankind.” He adds, „We leave 
« [ſtares to our Children in hopes of leaving them 
« well, wherein we may be decciv'd ; but how can 
% God be deceiv'd ?“ 
III. To all which we reply, Firſt, That it is 'Tisſhewn 
very unfair to compare the Reaſon which is grant- that the 
ed to Man with Wine given to the Sick. For a ſick ö 
perſon may enjoy Life, and even recover, with- — 
cut Wine; but Man cannot be what he is without tween 
Reaſon. The Compariſon thereof is very impro- Reaſon 
perly made between _ that are «diſparate. Nei- = Free- 
ther is there a leſs difference between ſiuning and 3 
djing. Tis very true, that no body would let a of Wine n 
ſick Perſon take Wine which he knew would kill and that 
him: but yet any prudent Phyſician would allow God, if 
his Patient to take ſome Meat, without which he 3 
knew that he certainly muſt die, rho' he underſtood bs = 
that upon taking it the Fever would encreaſe a little, fear we 
In like manner God has given Reaſon to Men, with- ſhould fin, 
out which they would not be Men, tho' he fore- 5 ould be 
| f ike a Man 
law that ſome Evils would ariſe from it. Reaſon that kills 
thereſore ought ro be comparcd to Life, and natu- his Son 
ral Evils to the Diſtemper. If then God were to for fear he 
takeaway Reaſon leſt Men ſhould uſe it amiſs, he — 
would be like a Man that kills his Son for fear be *** 
ould be ſick. | 
IV. Secondly, Human Reaſon is improperly com- Reaſon is 
pared to a Patri x01, ſince it is the very Being and vo leſs im- 
Life of Man : and who would rather put his Son — 
0 Death than ſuffer him to lead a ſort of an irre- 1 . 


zular Liſe? Eſtate. 

V. Thirdly, We ought to remember that we It (ends to 
re not born tor ourſelves alone, but are ſubſervient the good 
0 Nature as Parts of the Univerſe, 'tis reaſonable of the 
herefore that we ſhould bear ſuch things as tend to 0 
the Gocd of the whole, tho? they be a little inconve- rae 
dient to us. Now we have ſhewn before that the too, that 


1 i Abuſe we 
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we ſhould Abuſe of Reaſon cannot be prevented without Vi. 
_ the olence done to the Laws of the Univerſe, without 
Free Will. Detriment to Mankind and to ourſelves: If thas 
for we had fore a Father could not refuſe a Son his Laer. 
rather be tance, without breaking the Laws of his Country, 
what we without injuring his Family, and laſtly, without 
2 _ in the Loſs of his Son's Life, he wou'd not deſerve 
dition of to be blam'd for giving him it, tho' he underſtod 
Brutes, or that he would make a bad uſe of ir : Eſpecially if 
without he foreſaw that the Brothers of this Prodigal woll 
Reaſon. take warning by his Error and become frugal, ad 
that the Eltate whi. h he ſpent would turn to ther 
Benefit. The ſame muſt be ſaid of the Phyſicin 
who gives his Patient a Glaſs at his Requeſt ; whic 
if he did not give, the Patient would immediaty 
ſtab himſclf. Is he culpable if he compound for! 
leſs Evil, in order to avoid a greater? More <<s 
cially if many labour under the ſame Diſtemper, nd 
would not be convinc'd of the danger of uſing Wine 
but by Experiment, would it not be better to 
one or two make the Experiment than that all ſhoul 
periſh ? God therefore knowingly: permits us hd 
Perſons to uſe Wine; ſor tho' we abuſe it, yet ou 
Condition will be better than if he had not beſtov's 
it upon us. If any urge that it is better not tobe 
at all, than to be miſcrable, and conſequently thi 
it is more proper to deprive us of Life, than u 
ſuffer vs to abuſe it. I anſwer as before, That 
muſt make a Diſtinction in Miſery ; for where then 
is more Evil than God, it is indeed preferable oo 
to be, than to be involv'd in this kind of Mi; 
but that which attends human Reaſon is not ſuch 
by our own judgment. For we had rather be vi! 
we are than not be ar all, or be without Realon 
Elſe why are we unwilling to change our Condition 
with the Brutes, or Mad-men, if we do not thick 
it better than theirs? | 


VI. bo 
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Vi VI. But to conclude, Corra in Cicero has neither Cicero has 
Out brought pertinent Similitudes, nor given good Ad- — 
' : brought 

ere vice to Providence. For God, as a Phyſician, does appoſite 
en. not give Wine to the Sick Perlon to kill him: but Similes, 
ry, to one that will die, in order to prevent his dying nor given 
JOut looner. Nor has the Divine Father given an Inhe- good Ad- 
all ritance to his Sons that they may walte it, but has pc ow 
00d 5 0 . . ſt h rovi- 
00 beſtow'd it upon (uch as will waſte it, leſt they dence. 
1 ſhould want Neceſſarics. Whereas if Cotta had been 

ul Counſellor to Providence, he would have adviſed 

and Phyſicians to let their Patients die with Thirſt, 

her leſt ſome of them ſhould drink too much; he would 

on have perſuaded Parents either ro kill their Children, 

hich ornever beget them, leſt they ſhould make a bad uſe 

rely of their Eſtates when they came to Age. (83.) 

or 1 (BB.) | 

ps Li 2 VII. 

2nd 

* NOTES. 

0 K | 

onl (83.) The ſame holds good againſt all Bayle's Compariſons, 

hck Cric. Di&. Art. Paulicians. Rem. E. F. K44, Cc. p. 2488. 
or Where he ſays, that to permit Men to fin rather than to over- 
ow'l nule their Wills, is like a Mother that lets her Daughters go to 

oh a Ball, where ſhe is ſure they will loſe their Honour, and 

1 den pleads in her own Juſtification, * that ſhe had no mind 

[ © toreſtrain the Liberty of her Daughters, nor to ſhew Diſ- 
n t0 * truſt of them,” Again [] It a Son ſhould fee his Father 
t * * Facy to throw himſelf out of the Window, either in a fit 

here 4 of Frenzy, or becauſe he is troubled in Mind, he would do 

well to chain him, if be could not refrain him otherwiſe.” 

2 pot nd to name no more. 
«ry | «.'To have regard to the Free- Will of a Man, and carefully 

ſuch 3 to abſtain from laying any reſtraint upon his Inclination, 
whit 1 When he is going to loſe his Innocence for ever, to be eter- 
00 „ Nal'y damn d; can you call that a lawful Obſervation of the 

10 er of Liberty? You would be leſs unreaſonable if you 
dition BH „ Tou.d fay to a Man who gets a Fall near you, and breaks his 
thick £95, that which inder d us from preventing your Fall is, 


3 15 r 207 ® 1 . 
a we were afraid to undo fore Fold; of your Gown; we 
© had 


('] Crit, Did. p. 2497. 
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The Ob. VII. From the ſame Principles we may ſolve th 
je&ion of formidable Odjection of Epicurus againſt Providence 


— which Lactantius enforces in his Book De Ira Dei“, 
which ac- and, as ſome think, does not ſufficiently anſver, 


cuſes God It ſtands thus: « Either God is willing to remove 
of Impb- « Evils, and not able, or able and not willing, a 
tence if he. neither able nor willing. If he be willing and 


vras not 3 
able; or © not able, he is impotent, which cannot be 3. 


of Envy, © ply'd to the Deity : If he be able and not wi 
if he was 4c Jing, he is envious 3 which is equally inconſiſtent 
able; to ce with the Nature of God. If he be neither wil 


remove . : N 
Evils. 1 Ing nor able, he is both envious and im! oten; 


& and conſequently no God. If he be both willig 
& and able, which is the only thing that anſwen 
&* to the Notion of a God, from whence com 


« Evils? Or why does he not remove them? 
| VII. 


NOTES. 


& had fo great a reſped for its Symetry, that wwe would mt w 
« dertake to ſpoil it, and wwe thought it <vas much better tr ie 
« you run the hazard of breaking your Bones,” &c. [n] 

In all which this Author evidently miſtakes the Cafe, bv 
comparing the Deſruction of Free- Will (for this is the cf 
thing, as we have prov'd, that can prevent the abaſe of i 
which Vill has been ſhewn to be the very Life and Soul d 
Man; to ſuch mere trifles as confining his Body or diſcompe 
ſing his Habit: Whereas, from the foregoing account of tit Hy 
ineſtimable worth of Liberty to each Individual, and the mat 
Advantages that ariſe in common, even from the abuſe ot % 
it plainly appears that to abridge, or which is the very f- 
to deprive a Man of Liberty for fear he ſhould abuſe it, wo * 
in regard to him, be juſt as good as to knock him on the 
ſor fear he ſhould maim or disfigure himſelf. And with E 
ſpect to the Public, he would be far more unreaſonable 


ſhould deſire the abſence of this Liberty, becauſe of its frequ® * 
abuſe, than he who ſhould wiſh that there were no ſuch thing? wit] 
Fire, Wind, or Water, in the World, becauſe ſo many Ales, thei 
Houſes, and Ships are deſtroy'd by them.— As the rt « Wi 3 


Bayle's elaborate Similes are founded on the ſame miſreprein cern 


* F 12. p. 435. Canbr. Edit. 
Ci Page 2497. 
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at VIII. We muſt take the third of thoſe four Bran- Tis a 

= chez of his knotty Argument; viz, That God nei- 282 
5 11 3 ther that all 
ins Evils be 
Ove N 0 7 E . — 
of from crea- 
1nd ton, one hint of this kind is, I think, enough to invalidate ted Be- 

5 them. ings: God 


'B B,) Tis urg'd that the Author acknowledes the Good+ is not im- 
neh, Wiſdom and Power of God to be infinite, and that it was potent 
cut of pure Goodneſs that he made Man and gave him liberty therefore 
of choice as a means of Happineſs, and therefore it ought not becauſe he 
to be ſuch a Liberty as may be abuſed and become a means of does not 
tex, at leaſt God ſhould have ſet a guard on it that when- remove 
cer it was about to yield to Evil he might have interpoſed and them. 
prevented it. Thus kind and wiſe Parents indulge their Chil- 
cren in the uſe of their Liberty, but ſo as to be always near 
them and prevent its doing them miſchief. A good and pru- 
dent Mother will ſuffer her Daughter to go abroad, but if ſhe 
underſtand that ſhe is like to be ſeduced, ſhe will leave her play 
or buſineſs and run to reicue her Child. The ſame is obſerv'd 
of a Husband in regard to his Wife; and the Mother or Huſ- 
band that do not take this care are neither counted wiſe nor 
good. How then can God be infinitely wiſe, good and pow- 
ert that does not take care to prevent mens chooſing ill, eſpe- 
clally ſince their eternal Happineſs or Miſery depends on it ? 

Ar. Theſe Compariſons are not appoſite to the purpoſe, 
part.cu/arly in the following reſpects. 


iſt. The care of a Daughter or Wiſe is the principal part of 
* a Mother's or Husband's charge, ſo that no other buſineſs can 
f in the uſual method of Management be compared with it, and 
17 theretore the Mother or Husband that fails in it, are wanting 
* in that which ought to have been the chief part of their Care. 
"ol Whereas Sinners, whether Angels or Men, are but a ſmall and 


inconſiderable part of thoſe that are under the direction of Pro- 
| Vidence, and conſequently there is no Parity between the Obli- 
cations. 

zdly. The Mothers and Husbands in the foremention'd In- 
ances may generally take care of their Children and Wives 


” without prejudicing the reſt of the World or interfering with 
| 0 tem other Duties, and where this happens, their Neglect is 
* nexculable, But when the ſaving a Man's Country is con- 


cern'd, or any publick Good at ſtake, the Husband muſt leave 
us Wife and the Mother her Daughter, tho' they were ſure 
| that 


12. p. 435, Cambr, Edit. 
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that ly the'r abſence their Children and Wife wou'd be cox. 
rupted. 

ads, The Mother or Husband may hinder the Corruption 
of their Child or Wife without maiming or deſtroying then; 
for if the caſe were that a Mother muſt either venture he: 
Davghter and let her take her choice, or kill her, I luppoſ 
there's no Mother but in ſuch circumſtances wou'd let her 
Daughter take her Courſe: 

Athly, In the inſtance before us here's no good or advanty: 
to the Perſon ſeduced or to the Family by letting her folloy 
her Choice; but in the other Caſe, 'tis often more advantz 
geous to the Perſon that chooſes amiſs, and always to the 
World, than it he hid not been ſuffer'd to uſe his Liberty, 
And if there were no more but the conſideration of God's be- 
ing able to turn the Sins of Men to the beſt, whereas a Mo 
ther or Husband had no ſuch Power, it were ſufficient to ſhew 
the Diſparity. 

The Caſe therefore onght to be put thus, ſuppoſe a Mother 
had many Millions of Daughters that by their very Natur 
were capable of being corrupted, that ſhe had no other mean! 


— HGH © % —_— 


to prevent their being of ſuch Nature, but by not bringing . 
them into the World, ſuppoſe likewiſe that ſhe muſt either ot 
ſuſfer them to be in circumſtances which will expoſe them ts pe 
Temptations or they mult have no Being. Suppoſe laſtly tht th 
ſhe had no poſſible Means to ſecure them but either by Jockin? th 
them up altogether from Society, or 2dly by putting out ther ſir 
Eyes and depriving them of their Senſes, or 3dly by deſtroy W. 
ing all Mankind that there might be none to ſeduce them. eit 
—_ were it more goodneſs in a Mother to ſuffer one or t ut 
of the Millions to be corrupted, or to uſe theſe Remedics an 
prevent it? in 

If it be ſaid that if ſhe knew who they were that would In 
yield to Temptations, ſhe would confine them and leave tit per 
reſt at Liberty. I anſwer, if the permitting thoſe few to {mat feb 
under the Effects ot their ill Choice were the very Means 60 
Motive by which the reſt were induced to make a good one, Lit 
and perhaps all wou'd be ſeduced if not fixed in a right choc anc 
by the terror of ſuch Examples, it wou'd {till be agreeabic the 
1 to ſuffer them to make the choice and feel the Efeu I! a 
of it. 1 Wh 


Methinks the Caſe thus ſtated doth much better repreſ® 
the circumitances of God's permitting Sin, than as the One: 
tion puts it, For I have already ſhew'd that God has creat 
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ther will nor can remove Evils. (84.) Yet we deny 
the Conſequence. He is neither to be eſtecm'd 
Envious nor Impotent becauſe he does not work 
Contradictions : But it is a Contradiction that all 
Evils ſhould be removed, without removing the 
whole Univerſe ; which would be the greateſt of 
all Evils. For ſome kind of Evils adhere (as we 


have often declared) to the very Natures of things, 
and cannot be removed while any created Nature 
continues. For when a Circle is once made, all the 
Lines drawn from the Centre to the Circumference 


muſt neceſſarily be equal; neither is God impotent 
114 becauſe 


NOTES. 


35 many indefectible Beings (if any ſuch be poſſible, which is 
indecd very doubtful) as this or any Syſtem of the World will 
allow : that he has placed as many of the Beings that are ca- 
fable of defection in Places and Circumſtances that will ſecure 
them from 'Tempation, as there was room for, in this or any 
other poſſible Model of the Creation. That after theſe more 
pertect Beings were created, and theſe more ſecure places filled, 
tnere was {till room for many Creatures of other ſorts, and 
that many ſuch were poſſible, but all with a Capacity of choo- 
ling ill, and the inconveniency of Temptations ; and that there 
Was no other way to ſecure them all from inconveniencies, but 
either by not making them at all, or not allowing them the 
ue of their Faculties, or laſtly changing their Nature into 
another ſort than the Syſtem of Creatures would allow. In 
us caſe the Queſtions are, whether it was better and a greater 
Inſtance of Goodneſs in God to condeſcend to give theſe im- 
perſect Creatures a Being, and to diſpenſe with their Imper- 
'<<tions, or to deny it to them? adly, Whether it was greater 

vodneſs in him to give all his Creatures a free uſe of their 
Liberty, which is the greateſt pleaſure of a rational Creature, 
* without which they cannot have a full Enjoyment of 
memſelves, tho" he foreſaw one in many Millions wou'd abuſe 
N 2 or to debar the whole from ſuch a Satisfaction? Eſpecially 
Yen the Misfortune of that one ſecured the reſt of thoſe ma- 
ny Millions, 

34.) Leibnitæ would rather fay, that God could take them 


ay, bat he was not willing to do it abſolutely ; and for 
«6 4 
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becauſe he cannot make them unequal while it cor- 
tinues to be a Circle: In like manner, when he hx 
made a Creature, he muſt neceſſarily tolerate the Eil 
of Imperfection in it, which is as eſſential to it x 
an Equality of the Radii is to the Circle, Wha 
therefore Matter, Motion and Free-Will are con. 
tuted, he muſt neceſſarily permit Corruption af 
things, and the abuſe of Liberty, or ſomething 
worſe. For theſe c:nnot be ſeparated (as was ſhew) 
without a Contradiction. God therefore is no mot 
impotent becauſe he cannot remove theſe Evils fron 
things while the things themſelves remain, tha 
becauſe he cannot ſeparate an Equality of the Rad) 
from a Circle. The Conſequence then is falſe whic 
charges God with Impotence becauſe he cannot i 

move Evils. | 
God al- IX. Neither is that Aſſertion leſs falſe which # 
Adee = tributes it to Envy that he will not. For he thx 
che let Aways Wills the beſt, and the leaſt of many Ev 
of Evils, is abſolutely Good and the fartheſt from Emy: 
and there- and we have ſhewn that this is the Caſe with reid 
fore is not to God. If a Perſon had his Choice either to 0 
enious. liſh or not to aboliſh Evil, he would be maliciow! 
he did not aboliſh it. But when the choice is 
tween this and a greater Evil, he that chooſes thek 
is far from being malicious. The Divine Good 
therefore reduces God to this Difficulty, tha i 
muſt chooſe to make either no Creature at all, or 
imperfect one; either no ſuch thing as * 
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NOTES. 


« a very good reaſon, becauſe he ſhould have taken aun i 
« Good at the ſame time, and becauſe he ſhould have tl 
„away more Good than Evil [o]“ | b 

The Anfever of Lactantius is as follows. Deus potelt 92 
« quid velit, & imbecillitas vel invidia in Deo null: © 
«« poteſt igitur mala tollere, ſed non vult; nec ideo — 4 


e.] Remarques p. 478. 
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Motion, or tolerate Contrariety and Corruption in 
things; either no free Agent, or admit a Power of 
ſinning. He muſt neceſſarily have choſen one of 
theſe, and tis eaſy to ſay whether of them was more 
directly oppoſite to Envy: 


x. To ſpeak my Thoughts, I dare confidently, God could 
but with Reverence, pronounce that God would neither be 
neither have been infinitely powerful nor good, if finitely 


he could not have made any thing which we call Evil. E 


For there are ſome things poſſible which are not con- not able to 
ſiſtent with each other, nay are repugnant and mu- create im- 
rually deſtructive, 7. e. are Evil to each other: If perfect Be- 


God were unable to produce any of theſe, how would . — 8 
he be infinitely powerful, ſince he could not do or things 


all that is poſſible? Nor would it de leſs injuri- chat are 
ous to his Goodneſs to be unwilling, for by this contrary 
means his Power muſt lie idle — never effect IEG p 
any thing at all; ſince nothing can be ſimply Good Eyils: nor 


0 Evils: nor 
and exempt from all manner of Evil, but God him- infinite! 


ſelf, If therefore the Divine Goodneſs had deny'd Good, it 
Exiſtence to created Beings on account of the con- he had 


comitant Evils, he might really have been eſteem'd — 


Envious, ſince he had allow'd none to exiſt beſide himſelf, 
nimſelf, and while he refuſed to admit any kind of anddeny'd 
Evil, he would have rejected all the Gcod. Thus Exiſtence 


vaniſhes this Herculean Argument which _— thing ole, 


NOTES. 


« vidus «ſt: idcirco enim non tollit quia ſapientam (ſicut edocui) 
„mul tribuit, & plus eſt boni ac jucunditatis in ſapientia, 
quam in malis moleſtiæ: ſapientia enim facit ut etiam Deum 
eognoſcamus & per eam cognitionem, immortalitatem aſſe- 
quamur, quod eſt ſummum Bonum. Itaque niſi prius ma- 
um agnoverimus, nec poterimus agnoſcere Bonum: ſed hoc 
' non vidit Epicurus, nec alius quiſquam, fi tollantur mala 
toll pariter Sapientiam, nec ulla in homine remanere virtu- 
us veſtigia, cujus ratio in ſuſtinenda & ſuperanda malorum 
© acerbitate conſiſtit. Itaque propter exiguum compendium 


f ſublatorum, malorum, maximo & vero & proprio nobis bono 
careremus. 4 


/ 
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the Epicureans to diſcard the good Deity, and the 
Manicheans to ſubſtitute an Evil one. 
Epicurns XI. Epicurus then is both a Deceiver and de. 
is deceiv'd ceived himſelf, when from the preſent Evils he con- 
who en cludes againſt the Omnipotence and Goodneſs of the 


3 Deity. Whereas on the _— God would nei 


to attri- ; 
bute im- ther have been powerful nor good if he had not tols 


potence rated Evils. From a competition or (if we may be 
| _ allow'd the Expreſſion) a Conflict of tuo Infinites, i. . 
, ty, when Omnipotence and Goodneſs, Evils neceſſarily ari 
he ought Theſe Artribures amicably conſpire together, and yet 
to have reſtrain and limit each other. There is a kind af 
3 Struggle and Oppoſition between them, whereof the 
5 Evils in Nature bear the Shadow and Reſemblance 
and Good- Here then, and no where elſe, may we find the pr. 
neſs, mary and moſt certain Riſe and Origin of Evi; 


and here only muſt we look for that celebrated 
Principle of the Antients, 


— 
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Concerning the Divine Laws. 
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SECHE: > 


IV by God made Laws when he knew 
that they would not be obſerved. 


J. H E Divine Laws are either thoſe which The Di- 
God has implanted in the Nature of every „ine Laws 
Being, or thoſe which he has publiſhed to Mankind are either 
in a particular manner, by certain Meſſengers choſen natural or: 
and ſent for this Purpoſe. For fince a Law is the poſitive. 
Wil of a Superior ſufficiently promulg'd to an Inferior, 
and attended with the Hape or Fear of Reward or 
Puziſoment : tis plain that God may be conceiv'd 
to have made this Declaration of 2 Will to his 
Creatures two Ways: Firſt, by giving them ſuch 
a Nature as requires that ſome things be done, and 
others avoided, in order to its Preſervation: thoſe 
things which are made known to us in this manner, 
A commanded or forbidden, we fay, by the Law 
of Nature: and that Law which thus diſcovers 
cf to our Underſtanding we look upon as the 
Wil of God promulg'd to his Creatures : For we 
are 


cles 
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are very certain that God according to his Good. 


neſs, wills the Good and Preſervation of all thin 
which he himſelf has made, as far as is poſſible: k 
and conſcquently hates any thing that is hurtful u q 
the Creature. 6 
Particular II, Now it muſt be obſerv'd that theſe natur i 
Laws Laws are either Vriver/al or Particular; and *tis fy x 
ought 2 the particular ones ſhould give way to the more Uni c 
NET”: verſal, and thoſe of leis Moment to the more in- n 
general portant. For inſtance, tis of the Nature of Body 
ones ſince that it be capable of Motion, that it be ſtopp'd and \ 
all kind broken in Picces by mecting with others in Mot- 
1 us on, and this is the Univer/al Law of Bodies. But 1 
could not it is of the Nature of an Animal to prelerve it{e, v 
be avoided and uſe its utmoſt Endeavour that the Parts of i A 
Body be not ſeparated or diſſolv'd, and this is ite * 
particular Law of Animals. 5 
Now fince theſe Laws are ſometimes mconſiſtent % 
It is reaſonable that the latter, as being a particula * 
one and of leſs Conſequence, ſhould yield to the of 
former : and this is evidently the Will of God. lt 5 
it be ask'd, Why did God make Laws which it 5 
ſome reſpect interfere with one another? I anfve; " 
as before, That this could not be avoided without bt 
2 greater Evil: Since therefore of two Evils it WW, 
leſs is to be choſen, God will'd that particuli of 
Laws and thoſe of leſs conſequence, ſhould git Oy 
place to the more Univerſal and thoſe of a K 
Importance, rather than remove that Inconſiſtenqj M: 
there are ariſing leſs Inconvenience ro Nature fron cg. 
thence, | 


The fame III. The fame muſt be ſaid of thoſe Laws which 
muſt be relate to Morality. Tis the Univerſal Lav © 
bid of Free Agents, that they ſhall pleaſe rhemlelves 9 
3 Election, but there are ſome things eligible whic 
I 0 may be prejudicial to ſome 2 Beings. Nos 


Ie to che f 5 f 
mor] It is better, as was laid before, that Parciculars be 


Wond. | injur % 
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injur'd, than that the Univerſal Law of Free Agents 
be violated. We muſt ſuppoſe then that God wil- 
ed this as the leſs Evil of the two. Men are per- 
mitted therefore to abuſe their Free Will, and 'tis 
neceſſary that God (ſhould tolerate either this Incon- 
venience or a greater. But it is not at all neceſſary 
that Man ſhould make an Evil Choice ; therefore he 
lone is faulty; for it proceeds from his Act that 
God is reduced to a neceſſity of chooſing the leaſt 
among many Evils. 

IV. From hence it appears that all the Laws of Why God 

Nature are always obſerv'd according to the Will is faid to 
and Intent of God. For he will'd that the particu- be 182 
ar ſhould give place to the General ones, and that — aud 
Man ſhould ſin rather than be driven from Sin by his Will 
force. You'll fay, why then is he angry at Sin- is always 
ners, fince nothing is done againſt his Will? I an- done. 
(wer: When Anger is attributed to God, tis af- 
ter the manuer of Men t; whereas it is ordered 
and affected by the very Nature and Conſtitution 
of things, that whoever does any thing in oppoſi- 
tion to any Law of Nature, tho” it be a particular 
one, ſhall bring ſome Inconvenience upon himſelf; 
By which contrivance God has taken care that the 
very laſt law ſhould not be violated raſhly and 
without Neceſſity. When an Offender therefore, 
who willingly breaks a particular Law, brings cer- 
tain Milery upon himſelf, God who wiſely coup- 
ld theſe together, is faid to be angry: Becauſe a 
Man in Anger would not take any other or more 
ffeCtual Reverge on the Perſon that provok'd 
him; and the Evil which naturally attends a bad 
Lhection is to be eſteem'd a Puniſhment inflicted as 
rt were by an angry God. 


l 


dee Chap, 1. $. 5. par. 10, and Note C. 
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God may V. As to the ſecond ſort of Divine Laws, iz, 
alter or the Poſitive ; tis certain that God, who is the Ay. 
n * thor of Nature and eſtabliſh'd the Laws of it, cu 
Nature, either alter them or add to them when he ſets it 
and give E Neither does he want Means, whenever 
us aſſur- he plcaſes, to aſſure Mankind that he will do i. 
m _ When therefore we find any Alteration in the 
of: Laws of Nature, we may from hence concluc 
hence the that God demands our Attention. And hereupe 
origin of we eſtcem the Promulgation of a new Law n. 
poſitive commended to us by this Token to be an authen- 
LO tic Declaration of the Will of God. In this mu- 
tion. ner were the Meſaic and Evangelic Laws eſtabliſh'd; 
viz. by Miracles, 

VI. But it is uſually a k'd, Why did God eſt 

Laws are hliſh and promulge thoſe Laws, which he kney 


the means | ; 
ns. Men would not obſerve? It muſt be anſwer's 


ing Free- That theſe Laws are Means of acquainting Fre 
Agents of Agents with what is expedient for them, and d 
what is moving them to the choice of it. Neither dos 


uſeful or 
prejudicial 
to them. 


their Nature admit of any that are more efflcac- 
ous: for it is ſuch as muſt be perſuaded and not 
compell d. Notwithſtanding therefore God knev 
that his Laws would not be obſerv'd by all, yet h 
propoſes them to all, for by this Means a 
many learn their true Intereſt, thankfully embrac 
the Laws and obey them; and the reſt are m0 
worſe for them, ſince they would be involv'd n 
the ſame Evils which they feel from the Sancti 
of the Laws, and perhaps greater, tho' thele LW 
had never been. (85.) 


NOTES. 


{85.) "Tis a very uſeful Oblervation which out Author male 
in this place, and illuſtrates in the following Section, pat- - 
viz, that the Divine Laws (eſpecially thoſe of the Chrifis 
Diſpenſation) are chiefly Declarations of the natural _ 

c 
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But granting that ſome who tranſgreſs the Laws 
meet with greater and more Inconveniencies than 
they would have done without them, *tis better that 
ſome ſhould ſuffer Inconveniencies thro* their own 
fault, than that all ſhould be depriv'd of the Bene- 
fr of the Divine Laws; God therefore out of in- 
finite Goodneſs, which is always inclin'd to the beſt, 
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_ promulg'd thoſe Laws which he knew all Men 
* would not obſerve. 

* SECT, 
N NOTES. 

d; 


ceſſury Effects of Sin, or Directiont and Means to avoid them; 
«hich neceſſary Effects are conceived to be the real S ancbion 
of theſe Laws. Conſequently theſe Laws cannot properly 
bring us into a worſe State than we ſhould have been in with- 
out them, They do not introduce a new Train of arbitrary 
and additional Evils, but on the contrary are deſign'd in pure 

oodneſe to leſſen the Number of the old ones. — to — 
Warn us of the natural Conſequences of out own Acts and 
labits, and prevent thoſe Moral Evils to which we are expoſ- 
d by the very conſtitution of our Being, — which the uni- 
eral Law of Liberty makes it poſſible for us to incur, and 
Impolible for God to kinder by any other means, as has been 
hewn above. Farther; this Notion, that moſt of the Miſery 
oth in this World and the next is the aeceſſary Conſequence 
df fintu} Actions according to the fix'd Laws of Nature, rather 
"an any poſitive Puniſhment immediately infliaed by the De- 
ty, will, Jam apt to think, have the greateſt Influence on 
not Men to deter them from ſuch Actions. I am ſure I find 
elf more deeply affected with this Reflection that Miſery 
vill follow of Courſe upon ſome certain Practices, and that by 
nculging them J naturally and neceſſarily deſtroy myſelf, than 
mould be by a Proſpect of the very ſame Degree of Pain 
Ireatned as a Puniſhment for ſuch Practices. And the Rea- 
ot this is evident; I am apt till to hope that the latter may 
p9419.y be remitted 3 but the former leaves no room for Hope. 
gun, A due attention to this Doctrine that all our moral 


_ '?pmets in this World muſt be of 6ur own making, and that 
rar. 32 Evil Aſfections, irregular and perverſe Habits, Oc. 
ri tin \ conſtitute a great part of our Hell, in the next, (which 
ind a ei be ſhewn in the ſame manner as was hinted concerning 
cells) 4520u5 Habits, in Note, 79 but is render d unneceſſary by 
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Puniſh- 


ment is a 


natural 


Evil con- Pain, Diſappointment of Appetits, or Damage a» 


nected 


wich a de- we might be deterr'd from making a wrong Choi 


rave 


Choice. 


Appendix. 


ee 


Concerning Divine Rewards and 
P uniſhments. 


by was proper to ſay ſomething concerning 
theſ®, ſince Puniſhment is a natural Evil, ws 


nex'd to a wrong Choice, by a Foreſight w 2 


In theſe conſiſts the Power and Efficacy of Ln 
nor would they be of any force without them. No a 
Good or Evil, i. e. Rewards and Puniſhments, my dw 
be annex d, either by Nature, or by Laws of poli: BA" | 
tive Inſtitution; 0 

II. 4 ul; 


NOTES. 


the Authors there mention'd.) This Doctrine, I ſay, if right vort 
ly underſtood and apply'd, would diſcover the weaknels of 
ſuch pretences to Salvation as are built upon the bare Bei 
of, or Confidence in what any other has done or can do f. 
us; or even of what we do ourſelves purely by wa of O 
Operatum, i. e. as ultimately relying on the bare Diſcharge d 
any Duty, and not uſing and applying it as a means to un 
farther End, v. g. on Prayer, as the mere Labour of the Lip 
on the Sacrament as a Charm; on Repentance as a ſimple as 
entitling us to Happineſs; in ſhort, of any thing which 1 
not enter the Heart and improve the Temper. If Heaven? 
not ſo much the Reward of Religion, as the natural 2 | 
quence of a religious Frame of Mind, and vice vera al 
how abfurd is it for us who are aſpiring after that Stute, : 
ſtop by the way, to reſt in any particular Acts of Relig u a 
arbitrary Inſtitutions procuring, and as it were purtbatg 


for us, inllead of uſing them as, what they really oy * 
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II As to Nature, all Evil is prejudicial to it, Evil is 

j. e. interrupts its Courſe : Evil therefore proceeds Violence 
from ſome Violence done to Nature, and that — = 
which offers Violence muſt neceſſarily ſuffer it; but — 
for every natural Action has Re. action join d with natural 

it. According to the Laws of Mechaniſm then Action has 
Evil done to another is for the moſt part repay'd e action 
with Evil to the Doer, e. e. with Puniſhment. By dens te: 
hich piece of Machinery or Contrivance God has therefore 
mifelted both his Wiſdom and Goodneſs. For he that 
by this Means he has taken effectual Care that none doe, 5 
ſhould tranſgreſs the Laws of Nature without Pu- nag , 
iſkment, or offer unneceſſary Violence to the Ap- ſuffer Vio- 
rites of others; or if it were neceffary to offer lence, 

„ yer that ir ſhould not be without ſome In- chat none 
onvenience to him that does offer it. It is better — 
hat a Creature ſhould be able to provide for its puniſn- 
dwn Safety with ſome Inconveniencies, than that ment. 

t ſhould be at Liberty to offer needleſs Violence 

o others, and the Laws belonging to their parti- 

ular Nature be broken to no manner of end: For 

by that meats there would be more Evils in Na- 

ure than there are at preſent, and they would be 

ultiply'd unneceſſarily. Hence it appears how 

yorthy it is of God to have formed the Nature of 

hings in ſuch a manner, that from the very Con- 

Liturion of them the Intemperate, Injurious, the 


hief, Robber, Adulterer, Proud, Envious, Cc. 
NOTE $S 


*uments to work out our own Salvation by — this 
me of Mind in us; as proper Helps and Afliſtances enab - 
"s us to arquire this Heavenly Temper ? And on the other 
de, how vain muſt be our Hopes of eſcaping Hell by any 
ch Methods as theſe, if we Mill carry our Hell within us? 
The Mind is in its oaun Place, and in it ſelf 


Can make a Heav'n of Hell, 4 Hell of Heav'n. 


der Par, 11, of the following Seat, 
K K ſhould 
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Poſitive 
Laws ac- 
quaint us 
with the 
Puniſh- 


ments 


tend de- 
prav'd E- 
lections 


from the 


rather 
than in- 
flict new 
ones. 


which at · immediately inflict them. Natural Conſcience i 


Nature of which attend our Actions in an Infinite Ta 
the thing, and Continuance of things. Now, leaſt we ſhould be 
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ſhould have ſomething to dread. If any one ak 
why there are not ſuch Puniſhments as might e. 
fectually imprint a lively ſenſe upon our Mind, 
and thereby totally reſtrain us from a wrong Choice! 
I anſwer: A greater Evil muſt not be done on . 
count of a leſs; but if the Puniſhments and Dre 
of them were increas'd ro ſuch a Degree az to be 
ſufficient to prevent all kind of Evil, they then. 
ſelves would be the greateſt of all Evils, and the 
dread of them would more deeply affect, and ki 
greater Affliction to the Minds of Men, even d 
thoſe who would not do ami's, than the Evils ther- 
ſelves are, for the Prevention of which theſe hu. 
niſhments are propoſed by Ged. It was therefor 
fit that there ſhould be ſome meaſure in Puniſh 
ments; viz. leaſt by being always preſent to th 
Minds of Mortals they ſhould prove a greater Pr 
judice to our Eaſe and Happineſs, than thoſe wy 
Evils which are prohibited under the Penalty of then 
would be, were we forced to undergo them. 

III. As to the Puniſhments which God ha 
fix'd by way of Sanction to poſitive Laws, we mul 
affirm that they are to be elteem'd as Admonits 
ons and Notices of the Miſchieſs conſequent up 
evil Elections, rather than that God himſelf wil 


for the moſt part ſufficiently able to inform us v 
is Good and what Evil: but it was impoſlivkis 
Nature to acquaint us with all the Conſequends 


involv'd in Evils unawares, and contrary to our Ev 
pectations, God has inform'd us by poſitive L 
what our Condition muſt be if we will indulge cu. 
ſelves in Evil Elections. And has promulg d then 
by way of Puniſhments denounc'd, rather that 
ſimple Predifticn, that they might enter more 
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10 ly into our Minds, and oblige us to take care of That the 

& ourſelves. 3 decreeing 

IG, IV. Bur if there be any thing which is not re- _ 

ce; ducible to this head, and ſeems to prove an imme- — 

11 diate Infliction by the Deity, ne.ther is that done ments pre- | 


without Reaſon. For it is fit that God ſhould re- vents 
move that Being out of the World which cannot be 2 
made conſiſtent with the Good of the Univerſe: and Tir ava 
reform that by Chaſtiſement which would otherwiſe, in the 1/ 
thro' its irregular Motion, prove offenſive to the Au- place, how 
thor, and all about it. Puniſhments then are annex'd my ne 
to Evil Elections in order to prevent them, and in- ird with 
flicted to correct and amend the Offenders, or to eternal 
deer others from the like Offences. If therefore Puniſh- 
the Appointment and Infliction of Puniſhments pre- mente, 
vent greater Evils than they are themſelves; it fol- . 
lows that God has choſen the better Part in eſtabliſh- capable 
Ing and exacting them, either of 
V. It may be ak d, how this can agree with the reforming 
Puniſhments of the Wicked, which the Chriſtian ine Pan- 
Religion declares to be Eternal? For in the firſt * 
place, tis plain that they are not inflicted either to warning 
tto m the Guilty (for there is no room for Refor- to others? 
puition in Hell) or to deter others from the like 1 _ 
2ulr: for Sin will be at an end, and the very poſſi wr 
bility of ſinning taken away before they ſhall be Puniſh- 
nflicted. They can neither be of uſe to the Dead ments can 


herefore, nor to the Living ; for they are kept ſe- be eternal, 


— m on a In yea — 


*. P * they might be of wy uſe. Conſequent- — 
1 J there ſeems to be ſome other end of theſe Pu- to Good- 
Ty mihments, viz. to make Satisfaction to the Divine neſs to 


enge ance f. f , ic have CIea» 
Maely. or the Injury and Affront offer'd to his _ 1 


— 2 decondly, Theſe Eternal Torments appear 2 0 
wh it not very"agreeable to the Divine OEconomy manner 
i Mic. relpect. For it is to be obſery'd that that n0- 


= tramed all things and diſpoſed them in ting. 


might re- 


manner, that nothing may repent of its hav= pent 1 
K k 2 ing being / 
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ing been made by him: for when it is come to thi 
that its Miſery exceed; its Pleaſure, the Being pe. 
riſhes, and is withdrawn from both. Not to exif 
therefore, or not to perceive any means of Relief, 
is the very worſt Condition, as was ſhewn beforet, 
A violent Object not only deſtroys the Senſor, 
but rakes away the Senſe itſelf ; the Divine Good- 
neſs providing that no Creature ſhould be worſe by 
its Exiſtence than if it had not exiſted. And sf 
as appears, thinking Beings ought to be dealt with 
after the ſame manner, viz. When Pain, Sorrow, 
Fear, Anxiety, and the reſt of the Paſſions and Af 
ſections increaſe to ſo great a Degree that the Mind 
receives more Evil than Good from the Senſe d 
its Exiſtence, tis reaſonable that the Exceſs of that 
ſhould extinguiſh Thought itſelf, as the Exceſs d 
bodily Pains deſtroys the Senſe : Otherwiſe thi 
miſerable Beings ſeem to receive no Benefit from 
God, ſince Providence has reduced them to a Star 
worſe than that Non-exiſtence in which it found 
them [y.] Neither does it ſeem a ſufficient Vind- 
cation of the Divine Goodneſs, to ſay, that this be 
falls them thro' their own Fault, for it is hard) 
—_ to Goodneſs to have placed any Being 
that State which was obnoxious to ſuch excel: 
Miſery : For who would chooſe Exiſtence attend. 
ed with a danger that ſo very much over-ballancs 
it? He is not a wiſe Man that expoſes all his L. 
ſtate to hazard, nor a good Man that obliges a) 
one to do it. 
VII. Thirdly, Whatever is perpetual muſt hat 


is not to be expected. If therefore the Puvilt 
ments of the Wicked be eternal, it ſeems necelir 
ry for theſe Puniſhments to ariſe from the L 


+ Ch. 4. F. 8. par. 5. 
LI See Matth. 26. 24. and Mark 14. 24. - 
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and Conſtitution of Nature. For it is ſcarce con- 

ceivable how a State of Violence ſhould be perpe- 

tual, I have propoſed theſe Objections at length, 

leſt I ſhould ſeem to have declined them on ac- 

count of their Difficulty. (86.) 

VIII. As to the firſt Objection, I anſwer: It ap- Ty the 
pears from the Light of Nature that there ſhall be frſt%tis an- 
future Puniſhments, but not that theſe: ſhall be Eter- ſwer'd, 
nal: we muſt not therefore enquire of Natural Rea- — 
lon why they are inflicted; for they belong to nichments 
reveal'd Religion, by which they are denounced: are made 
that is, there may be a Reaſon for them, but ſuch known to 
15 is beyond the mere natural Sagacity of Man to _ Re- 
diſcover. Now we find many things of this kind 18g ine 
in Nature; it does not therefore follow, becauſe the Goa is not 
Goodneſs of God has reveal'd to us that the Pu- therefore 


niſhment of the Wicked ſhall endure for ever, that oblig'd to 


reveal how 

K 3 3 he or why © 
they are 
N O 74 K. ſo: per- 
haps the 


36.) The chief of thoſe Authors who ſeem to oppoſe the Reaſon is 

Prift, abſolute Eternity of Hell Torments, are ABp. Tillotſon, above our 
T. Burnet, de Statu Mort. Ch. 10. p. 290, c. T. Swinden in Compre- 
the Appendix to his Book on Hell. The Author of the Anno- henſion. 
tations on Lux Orientalis, p. 73, 74. S. Colliber in his Impar- 
tial Enjuiry, p. 105, &c. — his [ay on Reveal d Religion, 
F 142, Cc. Bayle, Epiſcopius, and the Fratres Poloni. See 
allo Fabricii Delecus Argumentorum, e. C. 47. p. 720. 
and two Pieces in the Phenix. Or White's Reſtoration of 
all Things, Printed A. D. 1712. in the Preface to which 
many other Authors both antient and modern, are cited to 
the lame purpoſe. 

Some of thoſe who have particularly inſiſted on the Defence 
of it are ABp. Dawes, Fenkin, Fiduel, Lupton, Lake, Sherlock 
an Providence, Ch. 2. and on a future State. Rymer, Part 1ſt. 

Chap. 7. Nichols Conference with a Theift, Part 3. p. 399, &. 
Whitby. Appendix to 24 Theſſ. Scott's Chriftian Lift, Vol. 5. 
591 Oe. 89. and Diſcourie 22. p. 435, & 2d Vol. of his 
þ "ris, Fol. Patrick. Witneſſes of Chriſtianity, Part 2d. 
a on the Exiſtence of God, &c, Ch. 12, See the follow- 
my Note and N, 90. 

(87. Ses 
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he is alſo obliged to reveal why and how that cong 
to paſs. For perhaps it may be above the Poye 
of our Mind to conceive it in the preſent ſtate d 
Things. 

It does not IX. Secondly, Who will undertake to ſhew the 

3 the Etern. ] Puniſhment of the Wicked has no Te- 

Purich. dency toward; confirming good Men in the Choie 

ments of Of their Duty? (87.) If God make uſe of Mea: 

the Wick- for that End, and do not immediately exert I 

ec may de Omnipotence alone, ſcarce could any other mar 

wen, had] effetual Means be found out ro make the Bleſſ 
F themſelves in their Choice conformed u 
the Divine Will, and perſevere therein, than tle 
continual Contemplation of thoſe miſerable Beiq 
who have done otherwiſe. Election is matter d 
Freedom, and not to be excited or prevented ij 
other means than a Repreſentation of Good or In 
to the Underſtanding. Since therefore God ts 
undertaken ro 3 and preſerve an almoſt in- 


nite multitude of thinking _—_ to all Etemim; 
thro” all the Changes and Succeſſions of things, 8 


as great a degree of Happinels as is poſſible, my 
5 


NOTES. 


(87.) See ABp. Daxves's Serm. 5. 2 73, &c. or Noteſt 
Or it may be for the perpetual Benefit and Improvemem! 
ſome other Syſtems ; ſee the latter end of Note 81. * 
haps for a handing Monument aud Warning to the Hens 
World during their State of Probation, which for ougit® 
know, may be extended beyond this Life, as well dt 
Chriſtians themſelves, 

See Scott's Chriftian Life, 8wo. 2d Vol. p. 551. 4 
Something of this kind, I humbly apprehend, muſt be 
ceiv'd as the Reaſon for Hell-Torments, in order to make bs 
conſiſtent with perfect Goodneſs [q.] how long _ 0 
may be neceſſary to continue, or whatever we ſupfo 

Nature of theſe Torments to be ; of which below. 


IZ. ] Sce Note 13 | (8] 
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Violence done to Elections; where is the Wonder 
if he leave a few to the Miſery which they brought 
upon themſelves, thereby to give the reſt a Warn- 
ing how much they ought to ſtand upon their 
guard againſt the like? There's no neceſſity there- 
tore to artribute eternal Puniſhment to the Divine 
Vengeance, (nor 13 there properly any ſuch thing in 
God, bur it is aſcribed to him, as other human Paſ- 
ſions are in condeſcenſion to our Capacity.) For 
ſince theſe Puniſhments may be conceiv'd to pro- 
mote the good of the whole, they may ariſe from 
the Goodueſi, and not the Vengeance of the Deity. 

X. As to the ſecond Objection, The Matter To the ſez 
js yet in debate whether it were better to be miſera- ond fis 
ble than not to be at all, and there are Arguments on 8 
both Sides. (88.) *Tis manifeſt that, what the Ob- matter is 
jection mentions, viz. thoſe Evils which over-bal- yet in de- 
lance the Deſire and Happineſs of Life put an End to bate whe- 


Life itſelf, and that ſuch O»jeRts as are hurtful to the — 
Senſe, at length deſtroy it. The ſame ſeems to hold © ho ant 


good in thinking Subſtances, viz. thoſe things ſerable or 
which affect the Mind to a higher Degree than it not to be 
15 able to bear, may in like manner put an end to —— „ 
t. For they may be ſuppoſed either to drive us —＋ 
to Madneſs, or fo far to diſorder the — ed may be 


culty, as to make us think of nothing at all. Who like that of 
NOTES, 


_ (88.) A moſt elaborate Diſputation on this Subject may be 
cen in Bp. Barlow's Remains, p. 470, c. But our Author, 
in the laſt Subſect. of his Book, par 5, &c. very reaſonably 
ernts, That Non. cxiſtence becomes preferable to Exiftence when- 
ever the Sum of Miſery exceeds that of Happineſs, and Evil be. 
comes predominant in the whole ; and therefore if he takes this 
* in the ſame Senſe, he had no great occaſtom to- act. it. 
x — Qeſtion will be about an abſolute Inpoſtbility, if 
1 & / iſery which over ballances the Happineſs of Life 

P te —_ put an end to Life, as our Author maintains i this 

7 *aragraph; Concerning which Notion ſee Note 37- 
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gan tell then whether the Puniſhment of the Wick. 
ed may nor lead them into a kind of Phrenſy ad 
Madneſ? Thus they may indeed be very miſers 
ble, and become a jad Spectacle to others; they 
may be ſenſible of their Milery alſo, and ſtrives 
gainſt it with all their Power; but while they don't 
obſerve or bel:eve that it is founded in preverſe E. 
lection, they may hug themſelves in the Cauſe the 
Effects u hereof they abhor; being (till wiſe in ther 
own Opinion, and as it were pleaſingthemſelves u 
their Miſery. 

Thus the more they labour under it, the mor 
they embrace the Cauſe of it, and thereby become 
their own hindrance from ever getting tree; and 
will not ſuffer themſelves to be any thing but whit 
they are. This we ſce done daily by mad and fra 
tic Perſons, and reckon it a part > their Unhay 
pineſs. The Divine Goodneſs therefore is not to 
be charg'd with Cruelty for letting them continlt 
in that Exiſtence, tho' it be very miſerable, whe 
they themſelves will not have it remov'd: or fe 
not altering their Condition, which they utterly . 

die fuſe to have alter'd, *Tis better for them inde 

Damned hot to be, than to be: but only in the Opinion of 

chooſe Wiſe Men, to which they do not aſſent. Forth 

their mi- indulge themſelves in their obſtinate Election, a0! 
ſerable = tho? every way ſurrounded and oppreſs'd with Wes 

Toten“ yet will they not alter what they have once embractd 

angry, We have frequent examples in this Liſe reſembling 

ambitious, thi kind of Obſtinacy, 

envious XI. We ſee perverſe People voluntarily unde. 

+ 3 going Paine, Afflictions, Torments, and even 

themes itſelf, rather than repent of their Reſolution 

in thoſe change what they have once determin'd in their M 

things Nor 1s it uncommon for ſome to indulge and in! 

_ im manner pleaſe themſelves in their very Miſeries. Ths 

cg Mi- the ſorrowful love all ſuch things as aggrawate 

fery, fament their Grief: and in like manner wy 
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vious, the Angry, the Ambitious, the Deſpairing: 
not that they are inſenſible of Uneaſineſs under 
theſe Paſſions, or don't believe themſelves ro be 
miſerable; but becauſe they had rather have that 
Miſery ſo long as they enjoy their Choice, than 
want it and them too; or at leaſt they can perſiſt 
in it, becauſe they do not obſerve that this Mi- 
ſery ariſes from thence. When therefore the Wick- 
| ed obſtinately oppoſe themſelves ta God, and re- 
fuſe to make their "OY 3 to his 
Will, they take delight perhaps in that very Op- 
poſition . hate God, to diſobey his Commands, 
and ſtrive againſt him with all their Power, is 
plaſing to them; and tho' they ſee themſelves over- 
whelm'd with innumerable Evils, yet they had ra- 
ther endure them all than repent. As Men that are 
deſperately in Love, ambitious, envious, chooſe 
to bear Torments, loſs of Eſtare, and hazard of 
Life, rather than lay aſide theſe fooliſh and be- 
witching Affections. We may eaſily conceive 
then how the Wicked in Hell may be in very great 
Miſery upon the increaſe of their Obſtinacy and 
Folly, and yet unwilling to be freed from them. 


ww CO _ Dade... 
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n of All ſee and exclaim againſt the Folly, Miſery, and 
hey BY Ladncſs of thoſe Men who ſpend their Eſtate in 
Vice, impair their Health, and bring on an un- 
005 timely Death; and for no other end but be- 
e. aufe they will do ſo: yet they perſiſt in this, and 


heir Obſtinacy increales with their Evils. Theſe 
pre ſome Preludes of the Miſery of the Damned, 
and from hence we may underitand that theſe Per- 
pons are extremely miſerable, and yet will not be 
ct at Liberty ($9.) 85 

It 
NOTES. 


99.) From hence likewiſe we may underſtand what a natu- 
ve — and indiſpenſible Neceſſity there is for watching 
er all our Habits, Affection, Appetites, &c, for curbing our 
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It may be objected, that theſe miſerable Being 


. . 4 { 
may receive ſome kind of Pleaſure from their E. 
leftions. But we place Felicity not barely in the q 
Act of chooſing, but much more in the few: - ˖ 
of the Objects choſen. The more obſtinatth { 
therefore any one chooſes abſurd and impoſſib 
things, the more miſerable will he be when fruſts f 
ted of his Choice; and we may imagine the dm T 
ned to be always fruſtrated : nevertheleſs, after þ tt 
much Warning and Experience, they don't it I 
tend to alter their Elections, but {till perſiſt i ih 
then to 
th 
NOTES. n 
Paſſions, and correcting our Defires by Reaſon ; for takings « 
ftrit and conſtant care that theſe be neither violent, irreguli, 
nor fix'd on improper Objects in this Life, if we hope to a Vit 
Miſery in the Life to come. For if theſe accompany us ut Pu 
the other World, (and if we conſider what Scott and Am the 
have ſaid upon the Subject, it will appear infinitely probat im 
that they do) the ſame or greater Unhappineſs muſt unavuit | 
ably attend them there. If we ſhall have any Memory int the 
other World of what paſs'd in this (which we muſt have, 1 ten 
order to give us either a good or evil Conſcience, and to mut doe 
us capable either of Reward or Puniſhment in that reſpe* for 
how probable is it that we ſhall then alſo feel the force of ch 
thoſe Habits and Aſociations which in this Life were ſo ſua ü e 
as to raiſe Paſſions, Affections, c. in us, and make us c and 
ſtantly proceed upon them for ſelf-evident Principles, and d ther 
ſue them for ultimate Ends of Action? And this beings, 8 fror 
« what unſpeakable conſequence are the Actions of Men, . * 
** thus draw after them a Chain of Joys or Woes, as long N 
* Eternity ? And how careful ought we to be to what c A 
* of Life we determine ourſelves, conſidering that our In el 
Fate depends upon what we are now doing, that every mn It b 
Action we perform is a Step to Heaven or Hell ward . they 
* in every bad Choice we make, we are planting our Types Gnce 
* or our Paradiſe, and that in the Conſequence of our pn dert 


Actions we ſhall rue or rejoyce to eternal Ages ? Satt 4 hug 
« Vol. p. 26. See alſo 4th Vol. Ch. 6. p. 992, wa mM 8 
« Edit. or Hutcheſon on the Conduct of the Paſſons? | 
oe —— Fa and 6, or Note 81, 87, 90. and fat Cont; 
us ' hs : | 7 8 
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them, oppreſſed with the Senſe and Weight of 

their Miſery, and plung'd in deep deſpair. For it 
is poſſible that they may be regardleſs or ignorant 
that there is no other Way for them to be freed 
from theſe Miſeries, but by altering their Elec- 
tions, and not know how to do this, ſo as to per- 
ſiſt in them for ever, and become more deſperate by 
Diſappointments, and to augment and multiply 
their Miſery by new Attempts, which prove no 
leſs unhappy. The Power of willing the State 
they are in is not therefore of any Service to them 
towards the Attainment of Happineſs, but renders 
them capable of Eternal Miſery. For ſuch Elections 
may have the ſame Relation to this kind of Miſery, 

25 the natural Appetites have to Pain. 

XII. Now it is ſufficiently conſonant to the Di- guch Pu- 
vine Goodneſs to permit or inflict this kind of niſhment 
Puniſhment, nor would ir be leſs ſubſervient to is very 
the Ends for which Puniſhments are wont to be Seat, and 
impoſed, viz. that by a previous Apprehenſion of dv bg, 
them we may learn to be wiſe, and others be de- the End 
ter d from offending by our Example. For who of Divine 
does not dread Fury and Madneſs as the moſt mi- Puniſn- 
ſerable ſtate of Mind? Who does not condemn = 
the Folly and Madneſs of Men in Love, of envious 
ind ambitious Perſons ? Eſpecially when he beholds 
them labouring thereby under innumerable Evils, 
from which they will not be delivered? 

XIII. But allowing that Exiſtence is worſe than Gog 
Non-exiſtence to the Damned, let them imagine ought to 
their Miſery to be greater than it really is. Let Prefer the 
It be a part of their Mifery, to be conſcious that . 
they were the only Cauſe of all their Grief: yet ;, — 
Ince that could not be prevented without greater particulars 
detliment to the whole, there's no room for ob- 

Kane againſt Providence which always does the 

lt. If God had made nothing at ih, and been 

contented to have ; remain'd alone, there wou'd 
IH have 
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have been nothing that could ſin, that could chook 
amiſs, that could be miſerable. But ſince it i 
impoſſible that there ſhould be more Gods, the 
Deity made Creatures ſuch as the Nature of a Created 
Being allow'd. Now it was expedient, for the Good 
of the whole, that ſome of them ſhould have: 
Power of bringing Miſery upon themſelves by en 
Elections. Nor can any thing be charg'd upon the 
Goodneſs of God in this, unleſs that he created 
Men, and not Gods equal to himſelf ; and that be 
pre ferr'd the Salvation of the Generality to that d 
ſome Particulars, He choſe therefore that ſont 
thould regret their having been made by God, vi 
thro* the abuſe of their Free-Will, rather than tha 
none ſhould be happy by uſing it aright. 
2 * XIV. As to the third O jection, I believe it to 
33 be a great Truth that the Miſery of the Wicked 
Tie pro- ariſes from the very Conſtitution of the Sinne, 
bable that and that the Laws of Nature hold in evil Election 
the Miſery We lee that our Bodies may be maim'd for ere, 
—_ and our Limbs diſlocated and diſtorted to ſuch! 
ariſes from degree as to become totally incapable of tho 
the very Functions for which Nature deſign'd them. W 
Nature of ſhould we not have the ſame Opinion of the M 
Sin. viz. that by depraved Elections, Paſſions, 0 
Affection, it may be fo far diverted from tt 
righr =y of thinking, as to becom* equally dt 
abled and unfit for governing its Actions accordity 
to the Dictates of Right Reaſon, as a lame Ma 
is for a Race? We may fee every Day tha 
right Notions of things are capable of being pg. 
verted by a perverſe Habit of thinking; and it f 
evident trom Experience that we miſtake and 1 
ignorant of uleful things. We are wont to labo! 
under Prejudice, and .be averſe to ſober Cu 
ſels; in ſhort, we are willing to endure any thing 
rather than alter our Choice. Tis a comm 


ching ſor us to pleaſe ourſelves in Dangers, 1 : 
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Ruin of our Fortunes, in the Loſs of Eaſe, and 
Life itſelf ; and our Volition, perverſe as it is, 
ſometimes appears more deſirable than Friends, 
Kingdoms, Pleaſures, or even Life. If therefore 
God does not interpole his Omnipotence, the ſame 
Errors, the ſame Ignorance, the ſame Habit of a 
perverted Mind and obſtinate Propenfity to Evil, 
which here draw us aſide from the right Path, may 
continue with us for ever : nor will the Soul that 1s 
immer d in this kind of Evil be capable of curing 
Itſelf : For one that is infected with theſe Maladics 
1s 5 unfit to help himſelf, as one that has cut off his 
Hands and Feet is unable to run or feed himſelf (90). 
XV. 


r 


NOTES. 


900.) This is the true Meaning of that Marula Peccati which 
i fail to remain and ſet us at Enmity with God, and under a 
natural Incapacity of Happineſs, mT which according to ſome 
makes it impoſſible for future Puniſhments to have any other 
Period than the total Extinction or Annihilation of the Sub- 
ect of them; and what Ground there can be to hope for that 

My be ſeen from the Authors referr'd to in Note 86. 
Our Author, in the following Paragraph, explains how this 
Nala may be conceiv'd to render God and good Men our 
"ron, and 'tis eaſy to apprehend how utterly incapable of 
Hl'ppinels that Man muſt be, whoſe whole Soul is bent ano- 
wr way; whoſe every Motion, Thought, and Inclination ; 
hoſe Deſigns, Deſires, and Hopes, are all fix'd and riveted 
o thoſe Objects which can never ſatisfy them, which are ei- 
zer quite different from, or contrary to the very Nature and 
der of true rational Happineſs. A view of the Conſequences 
tending each inveterate evil Habit, each ungovernable Paſ- 
bn, or Affection miſapply'd, will ſhew the abſurdity of ſup- 
| lng any Perſon in ſuch a Caſe to be happy even in Heaven 
det“. But this important Doctrine of the force of Habits, 
ein this World, as well as the Continuance of them in the 
fit, has been ſo well ſtated and inforced by the Authors re- 
d to above, that an attempt to give any further Illuſtration 
it irems impracticable. I ſhall therefore diſmiſs it with a 
Paſſage 


[] fer the Spectator, N. 99. 
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The 
Wicked, 
thro' Ig- 
norance 
and Error, 
will de- 
light in 
ſuch 
things as 
they can- 
not enjoy, 
and may 
not know 
how to 
take de- 
light in 
any thing 
elſe. 
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XV. Secondly, A Perſon of this Diſpoſition of 
Mind hates God,. for he ſees that he has choſen 
ſuch things, in the Enjoyment whereof he place 
his Delight, as cannot be conſiſtent with the Dj 
vine Will. He therefore looks upon God as his 
Enemy, and conſequently avoids all Comtnerce 
with him, and endeavours to abſcond from hin 
but never thinks of changing his own Will: For 
thro* Error and Ignorance he knows not how to 
take delight in any thing elſe. Therefore he ax 
plies all his Endeavours to the Attainment of ſuc 
things as cannot really be atrain'd, and ſtrives far 
ever in vain with a more powerful Being, i. e. Go; 
nor ceaſes from ſtruggling, tho' full of Miſey 
and Deſpair. For tho' he feels himſelf tormentel 
with a moſt exquiſite Pain, yet he dreads a great 
from the change of his Reſolution: he ſezs Miſe 
invading him on each hand, and is forced either 
to oppoſe the Deity without any proſpect of Sur. 
ceſs, or to give over the Contell. and lay afideal 
Hopes of enjoying_the Object of his Ch 

em 


Paſſage from the Cauſet of the Decay of Chriſtian Piety, Cl. 
„% 'Thoſe immaterial Pete we 6.5 22 ſogpel 
to us the neceſſity of preparing our Appetites, and hung 
« for them, without which Heaven can be no Heaven to u. 
For ſince the Pleaſure of any thing reſults from the Ag 
„ ment between it and the Deſire, what Satisfaction can S 
« tual Enjoy ments give unto a Carnal Mind? Alaſs, what 
« light would jt be to the Swine to be wrapt in fine Lu 
% and laid in Odours? His Senſes are not gratify'd of uf 
« ſuch Delicacies ; nor would he feel any thing beſi es the 
« Torment of being with-held from the Mire. And 3 line i 
« Complacency would a brutiſh Soul find in thoſe purer! 
refined Pleaſures, which can only upbraid, not ſatisfy * 
S0 that could we, by an impoſſible Suppoſition, fancy i 
« an one aſſum'd to thoſe Fruitions, his Pleaſure ſure my 
be as little as his preparation for it was, Thoſe * 
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embraces the former, as the leſs Evil of the two, 
and yet a greater can ſcarce be deviſed. The per- 
verſe Fool may be pleaſed with the very Conteſt, 
tho' it proves to no manner of purpoſe. In the in- 
terim God leaves ſuch an one to himſelf, who by 
purſuing abſurd and impoſſible things will become 
troubleſome to himſelf and others, aſſaulting ſome, 
and being attack d by others like himſelf. We ſee 
in this World how much bad Men delight in heap- 
ing Miſery on others, and who are therefore bad 
Men becauſe they take delight in Miſchicf. The 
Servant of an abſurd Maſter is unhappy, and fo is 
he who lives near a malevolent and moroſe Neigb- 
bour. Suppoſe then the Wicked who are baniſhed 
from God, and odious to all good Men, aſſociating 
together, and 'tis eaſy to conceive what kind of 
Society that of Reprobates and Devils muſt be, how 
grevious and offenſive to each other. We may 
obſerve how very pernicious a wicked Governor 
is in his Province, how milerable they that are 
ſubject to ſuch: how much more wretched muſt 
the {tate of the Wicked be, who are ſubjected to, 
nd join'd with none but mad, malicious, envious and 
Broward Beings ? 
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place that is ſuitable and proper for them, and to ous 
which fin'd to 
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NOTES. — 


1 


Sued with the Zeatißc Vifon; neither could that Tongue 
| which has accuſtom'd itſelf only to Oaths and Blaſphemies, 
| * Harmony or Muſic in Hallelujahs. *Tis the peculiar 
| 3 of the pure in Heart, that they ſhall ſee God; and 
| h any others could fo invade this their Incloſure, as to take 
| hp by Violence, it ſurely would be a very Joyleſs Poſ- 
| MA to theſe Men, and only place them in a Condition to 
* Hee? 1 the greateſt — and — So 
be „ mels here is not only neceflary to uirings 
bar dhe Enjoy ment of Bl —— OY 


| have continually beheld Vanity, would be dazled, not de- * 


nions 

the — 
of Nature, 
as we are 
to the 
Earth. 
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which they are as much confin'd by the Laws of 
their Nature, as Fiſhes to the Sea, or terreſtril 
Animals ro the Earth. What fort of a Place tha 
is we know not, but it is reaſonable to believe thit 
there is ſuch an one. Men in this Life chooſe for 
themſelves Habitations and Companions according 
ro their own Genius, Temper, and Diſpoſition of 
Mind: and Likeneſs begets Love: and who cn 
doubt but the ſame thing may attend the bad a 
good after Death? The Good reſort therefore tb 
the Society of God, Angels, and Spirits of Good Mi 
But the Wicked choole thole 65% which wer 
Partake:s in their Iniquity, and Devils for ther 
Companions: And this may poſſibly be brougit 
about by natural Inſtinct, and mere human Di 
poſition. Nor is God wanting in Goodnels if it 
luffers them to live in their own way, and emo 
the Life themſelves have choſen. For this could 
not be prevented without doing Violence to tit 
Laws of Nature. And theſe Puniſhments which 
the Wicked voluntarily bring upon themſelves 
tend to the Benefit of che Univerſal Syſtem of . 

tic nal Beings, 
The dif- XVII. So much for Aſeral Evil, Laws I 
pute about wards and Puniſhments. In which ſome things u 
ek appear too ſubtle for common Apprehenſion; W 
reins we ought to remember that the Diſpute is car 
and itz cerning one of the niceſt things in Nature, viz. l 
Operati- Operations of our own Mind: end whatever 5 
ons, and ſaid in order to explain theſe, muſt neceſſarily k 
3 ſubtle. On this Account the Art of fog js call 
muſt ne- ſubtle, becauſe it has theſe for irs Object, anda 
ceſſarily thing that is more ſubtle than ordinary 15 reckon' 
Fly be ſome- Logical. He that does not like any thing that 
iy T ſubtle therefoge ought not to diſpute about Vi 
#4 relates to our own Minds. Moral Evil is 5® 
were the Diſtemper of our Minds arifing from te 
irregalar Motion of the cogitarive Faculties; 16. 
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35 itis difficult to diſcover the Cauſes of thoſe Diſ- 
tempers which infect the Body, ſo it is much more 
teu to find out the Cauſes and the Motions of 
thoſe Maladies which afflict the Mind. For it is 
neceſſary that we perfectly underſtand our own 
Minds, the Notions, Operations, and Means where- 
by the Will is moved, and the Underſtanding ope- 
rates, before we can hope to make a full Diſcov 

of theſe Paſſions of the Mind, and the Cauſes of 
them. And 'tis evident to any one how difficult 
that is: what nice Abſtractions, and long Deducti- 
on of Conſequences it muſt require. Tis no won- 
der then if the Inveſtigation of the Cauſes, and Ori- 
gin of the Evil of the Mind require ſome things which 
are too ſubtle for all to comprehend. 
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Concerning the Rueſtion, Why bu 
Men are happy, and good Mn 
miſerable. 


This Que- I. HIS — ſeems to have ſome relxia 
{tion has to the former. For if Puniſhment, that i 
been ſo Natural Evils, be inflicted in Proportion to the 
_ treat- ſert of Evil Elections, whence come good thing 
8 to evil Men, and Evil to the Gœod? *Tis not þ 
that there difficult to anſwer this Queſtion upon the Supps 
is ſcarce ſition of a future State, as to make it 2 fo 


any room us to inſiſt much upon it. And it muſt be conf 
for ſcruple 


that it has been treated of in a very proper M 
ner by ſeveral Writers: (71.) fo that there's (cant 
any Room for Scruple. Nevertheleſs a few thing 
The me. ſhall be touch'd upon, and very briefly, that x 
ter of Fact may not repeat what has been ſaid already. 

is often II. In the firlt place then the matter of Fact 15187 
doubtful : often doubtful, notwithſtanding the Complant 
for it is which many Perſons make to the contrary. q 


Men that 


are miſe- 


rable, but NOTES. * 
_— re- 2 7 Ch. 1.4 ob, & Inju 
form'd b 1.) Viz. Sherlock on Judgment, Ch. 1. F. 3. P. 708 70 
Adverſity: if Like on Providence Ch. 7. p. 258. ad Edit. py 1 
Nor are «vorth, p. 877. Cockburn, Eſſay 5. prop. 7, 8. p. 1% , 
bad Men ollaſton, p. 71, and 110, &c. Cradeck on Eccl. 9. 2 10 lis 
proſpe- Ep 24. Fiddes's Sermons, Fol. 14 and 19. Scott, 2 00 r ow 
rous, but 4.5. 3. p. 331, &c. 8 v. and Diſcourſe 16. p 20, Ot. * 
made bad vol. Fol.” Stillingfleet, Origines Sacre, B. 3- Ch. 3: ſ ſl 5 
by Proſ- p. 326, &c. Fol. Grew, Geſnolgia Sacra, B. 3. Ch. By 


perity, 5, 58, 
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le indeed good Men frequently miſerable, but it 
1s a Query whether their Goodneſs may not be ow - 
ing to their Miſery, and they would have prov'd 
wicked if they had been tempted by Proſperity ? It 


rable that are reclaimed. On the other hand, we 
behold happy, rich, and powerful Men that are wick- 
ed; but their Wickedneſs may be attributed to 
their Proſperity, and they would perhaps be ve 
good if the Incitements ro Evil were ti 
'Tis not the Wicked therefore that are happy, but 
the happy that are corrupted with Proſperity, and 
therefore fall into Wickedneſs. 


_ 1 III. Secondly. We are blinded with Prejudice, 
ac thereby render'd very partial Judges of the 
po. Goodneſs or Badneſs of other Men. He that is 
ot pur Acquaintance and befriends us is a good Man, 
* he that favours our Enemies is a very bad one. 
ö 90 Thus Scipio is celebrated by the Roman Hiſtorians, 


pnd if any hard or unproſperous Accident befal 


FR | . 

- | We they begin to ask whether there be any Gods? 
f Vacther Divine Providence takes care of humin 
* fürs? But Hannibal is cordemn'd, his Victories 


re charg'd as Crimes on Providence, and they re- 


15 ts really dubious whether of the two was the 
* Rorſe Man; both certainly were very bad: For 
p heir Aim was to put the World into Confuſion, to 


wdue Nations by force of Arms, the one intend- 
W's © mike Carthage, the other Rome, the Head 
t the World, by Slaughter, Rapine, War, and 


6 0:88 4itice. Now the Man char ſtudies to oppreſs 
3 whole World in Servitude, and bring it under 
Þ * = Power of that Nation to which he belongs, 
08” Man is truly wicked and unworthy of Succels, 
ker he may veil his Ambition, Pride, and 


* in ſome particular Inſtances, under the ſpeci- 
pretence of Clemency and Love of his Country. 
WS IV. 
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5 not the Good then that are afflicted, but the Miſe- 


We are 
partial 
Judges of 
Merit: 
from the 
inſtance 
of Hanni- 
bal and 
Scipio. 


dine at hi; having been ſo long ſucceſsful. Whereas 
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We are 
bad Judges 
appine ſs 
of . 
for thoſe 
are often 
the moſt 
miſerable 
whom we 
eſteem 
happy, 
and the 
contrary. 


The chief 
Happineſs 
here con- 
fiſts in 
Hope ; 
which 1s a 
ſign that 


3 
appineſs 


is reſerved 
for ano- 
ther Liſe, 
and all 
theſe 
things 
which be- 
fal good or 
bad Men, 
are means 
toit, 


of greater Good; nor to the Bad, which may 2 
be for their Puniſhment or Reformation. 
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IV. Thirdly, as we are partial Judges of the 
Deſerts of other Men, ſo are we no lets unquili 
ſy'd to pronounce on their Felicity. For we are u 
ken with the pomp, and noiſe, and glittering ou: 
fide of things, and conſequently judge the Rich 
the Potent, the Noble, and the Learned, to be 
happy; but the Poor, Ignoble and Unletter'd, ni 
ſerable. And yet herein we are very frequent 
miſtaken, ſince neither of them are what they ; 
pear to be. For life is often attended with mor 
Happineſs among Cottages, Husbandry, and Tr 
nay in the midſt of - Bodily Pains and Diſeaſs; 
than among Scepters, Diadems, high Pedigree, 
and ſuperfluous Heaps of Books; ſince, as we hat 
ſhewn before, and Experience teſtifies, Happinth 
lies chiefly, if not ſolely, in Election. 

V. Fourthly, It is to be obſerved, that tt 
greateſt Part of the Happineſs of this Life conlif 
in Hope, and that the Fruition of the deſired O“ 
ject is not anſwerable to the Hope pre-conceived 
which muſt be eſteem'd an Indication that comple: 
Happineſs is reſerv'd by Nature for another Lit 
the more then we aſpire after, and adhere to tit 
preſent Objects, the leſs Care we ſhall take of thot 
things which tend to our future Happineſs. It vs 
therefore wiſely provided by God, that the God 
ſhould not be corrupted with too plentiful an Er 
joyment of the things of this World, but that ti 
Bad ſhould have them in abundance: For by the 
means all may underſtand that their time org 
not to be ſpent in theſe things, but that the Spit 
of this ſhort Life ſhould be employed in lookity 
afrer other Matters, i. e. ſuch as regard Eternit): 

To conclude, we muſt affirm that nothing "i 
pens to good Men which may not prove a Mar 


v1 
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VI. And I hope it appears from what has been Conclu- 
fd, that the Objections of the Manicheans and fion of the 
Paulicians are not ſo formidable as they have ſeem'd Whole. 


to ſome; and that human Reaſon is not ſo blind 
but that it can ſolve theſe Difficulties from the 
Principles laid down, and ſuch Suppoſitions as are 
generally admirted ; and tho* not abſolutely cer- 
tun, yet probable however, and ſuch as we uſe to 
acquieſce in, in the Solution of other Phenomena, 
But I offer all theſe things to the Cenſure of the 
Learned: I ſubmit them entirely to the Judgment 
of the Catholic Church, eſpecially to the Governours 
of thoſe Parts of it which conſtitute the Churches 
of England and Ireland. If there be any thing 
herein which ſeems not perfectly agreeable to 
their Faith, as I hope there is not, and would 
not have it, J deſire that may be look'd upon as ab- 
ſlutely unſaid and retracted. | 
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N Motion, That the Lord Viſcount 

Porwverſcourt, the Lord Viſcount Bt. 
fington, and the Lord Viſcount Strabane, d 
as from this Houſe, give the Thanks of ti 
Houſe to his Grace the Lord Archbiſhy 
of Dublin, for his Sermon preach'd yelte- 
day in Chriſt- Church, and deſire his Graz 
to Cauſe the fame to be printed. 
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ROMANS VIII. 29, 30. 


For whom he did foreknow, he alſo did predeſtinare 
to be conform'd to the Image of his Son, that he 
might be the Firſt - Born among many Brethren. 
Moreover, whom be did predeſtinate, them he 
alſo called; and whom he called, them he alſo 
juſtified ; and whom he juſtified, them he alſo 
glorified, 


( 1, * theſe Words the Apoſtle lays down the 
ſeveral Steps by which God proceeds in 
the ſaving of his Elect. 1ſt, He knows and con- 
ſiders thoſe, whom he deſigns for Salvation. 24h, 
He decrees and predeſtinates them to be like his 
Son Jeſus Chriſt, in Holineſs here, and Glory 
hereatter, that he might be the Firſt-born among 
many Brethren. zah, He calls them to the 
Means of Salvation. 4thly, He juſtifies: And 
laſtly, He glorifies them. This is the Chain and 
Series of God's dealing with his beloved; in 
which he is repreſented to us as firſt deſigning, 
_ then executing his gracious Purpoſes — 
them. 

I am very ſenſible, that great Contentions and 
Diviſions have happen'd in 1 Church of God a- 
bout Predeſtination and Reprobation, about Elec- 
tion and the Decrees of God; that learned Men 
have engaged with the greateſt Zeal and Fierce- 
nels in this Controverſy, and the Diſputes have 
prov'd ſo intricate, that the moſt diligent Rea- 
der will perhaps, after all his labour in peruſing 
them, be but little ſatisfy'd, and leſs edify'd by 
the greateſt part of all that has been written upon 
this Subject. And hence it is that conlidering 

en 
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Men of all Parties ſeem at laſt, as it were by con» 
ſent, to have laid it aſide; and ſeldom any now 
venture to bring it into the Pulpit, except ſome 
very young or imprudent Preachers. 

Not but that the Doctrine laid down in my 
Text, is undoubtcdly true and uſeful, if we could 
but light on the true and uſeful way of treati 
it; for ſo our Church has told us in her ſeventeent 
Article, where ſhe informs us. That as the 
Conſideration of Predeſtination is full of ſiveet, ple 
ſant, and unſpeakeable Comfort to godly Perfons, | 
for curious and carnal Perſons, lacking the Spirit of 
Chriſt, to have continually before their Eyes the Ku. 
rence of God's Predeſtination, is a mojt dangerou 
Downfal, hereby the Devil doth thruſt them ith 
into Deſperation, or into Mreichedneſi of moſt unclea 
living. | 

The Caſe therefore being thus, I ſhall endeavo 
to lay before you that which I take to be the ed. 
fying part of the Doctrine of Predeſtination ; and 
in ſuch a manner (I hope) as to avoid every thing 


that may give occaſion to ignorant or corrupt Ma his 
to make an ill uſe of it. anc 
II. In order to this, I ſhall - 

| [ 

Firſt, Conſider the Repreſentation that the Tat tor 
gives of God, as contriving our Salvation; us, 
ſhall endeavour to explain how theſe Terms of ma; 
Fore-knowing and Predeſtinating are to be 7 t 
when attributed to God. " 
Secondly, Why the holy Scriptures repreſent Gol er 
to us after this manner. | 2 
T birdly, W hat uſe we are to make of this Dot N 5 
of God's fore ſeeing, freely elecling. and predeſinas . rt 
Men to Salvation. | * 
As to the firſt of theſe, you may obſerve that BW * * 


the Repreſentation here given of God's — 
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with Men, there are five Acts aſcrib'd to him, 
Fore-knowing, Predeſtinating, Calling, Fuſtifying, and 
Glorifying. about —_ of theſe — * 
have ariſen among Divines, and Parties and Sects 
have been form's on the different Opinions con- 
cerning them. However, as to the three laſt, Pro- 
eftants ſeem now pretty well agreed; but as to the 
two firſt, the Difference is ſo great, that on ac. 
count thereof, there yet remain form'd and ſepa- 
rate Parties, that mutually refuſe ro communicate 
with one another: tho' I believe, if the Differences 
between them were duly examin'd and ſtated, they 
would not appear to be ſo great as they ſeem to be 
at firſt view; nor conſequently would there appear 
any juſt reaſon for thoſe Animoſities, that yet re- 
main between the contending Parries. 

(III. In order to make this evident, we may 

conſider, 
(I.) That it is in effect agreed on all hands, that 
the Nature of God, as it is in it ſelf, is incompre- 
henſidle by human Underſtanding: and not only 
bis Nature, but likewiſe his Powers and Faculties, 
and the Ways and Methods in which he exerciſes 
them, are ſo far beyond our reach, that we are ut- 
terly incapable of framing exact and adequate No- 
tons of them. Thus the Scriptures frequently teach 
us, particularly St. Paul in his Epiſtle to the Ro- 
mans, Ch. 11. v. 33. O the depth of the Riches both 
of the Wiſdom and Knowledge of God! How unſearch- 
able are bis Tudgments, and his Ways paſt finding ont. 
Ver. 34. For who hath known the Mind of the Lord 
ir who bath been his Counſellor. 

\ IV. (2.) We ought to remember, that the De- 
*riptions which we frame to our ſelves of God, or 
ol the divine Attributes, are not taken from any di- 
et or immediate Perceptions that we have of him 
or them; but from ſome Obſervations we have 
made of his Works, and from the — ” 

Ole 
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thoſe Qualifications, that we conceive would enable 
us to perform the like. Thus obſerving great Or- 
der, Conveniency, and Harmony in all the ſeyerl 
Parts of the World, and perceiving that every 
thing 1s adapted and tends to the preſervation and 
advantage of the whole: we are apt to conſider 
that we could not contrive and ſettle things in ſo 
excellent and proper a manner without great Wiſ 
dom ; and thence conclude that God who has thus 
concerted and ſettled Matters muſt have Wiſdom: 
And having then aſcrib'd to him Wiſdom, becaule 
we ſee the effects and reſult of it in his Works, ve 
proceed and conclude that he has likewiſe Foreſyh 
and Underſtanding, becauſe we cannot conceive 
Wiſdom without theſe, and becauſe if we wereto 
do what we fee he has done, we could not expect to 
perform it without the exerciſe of theſe Faculties, 
And it doth truly follow from hence, that God 
muſt either have theſe, or other Faculties and Pov- 
ers equivalent to them, and adequate to theſe mighty 
Effects which proceed from them. And becaule vt 
do not know what his Faculties are in themſelves, ur 
give them the Names of thoſe Powers, that we find 
would be neceſſary to us in order to produce ſuc 


Effects, and call them Wiſdom, Underſtanding, an 


— . — — — — — — — — 1 


Fore-knowledge: But at the fame time we cannot 00 
but be ſenſible that they are of a nature altogs « 
ther different from ours, and that we have no d. = 
rect and proper Notion or Conception of then 
Only we are ſure that they have Effects like ur 3 
ro thoſe that do proceed from Wiſdom, Unds : 
ſtanding, and Fore-knowledge in us: And v 50 
our Works fail to reſemble them in any parti® * 
lar, as to Perfection, it is by reaſon of ſome went C 
defect in theſe Qualifications. | 1 
Thus our Reaſon reaches us to aſcribe thele At con 


tributes to God, by way of reſemblance and analog 
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to ſuch Qualities -or Powers as we find moſt valuable 
and perfect in our ſelves. 

Hv. (3+) If we look into the holy Scriptures, and 
conſider the Repreſentations given us there of God 
or his Attributes, we ſhall find them generally of 
the ſame nature, and plainly borrow'd from ſome 
reſemblance to things with which we are acquainted 
by our Senſes. Thus when the holy Scriptures 
ſpeak of God, they aſcribe Hands, and Eyes, and 
Feet to him: Not that it is deſigned we ſhould be- 
lieve that he has any of theſe Members according 
to the literal Signification: but the meaning is, 
that he has a Power to execute all thoſe Acts, ro 
the effecting of which theſe Parts in us are inſtru- 
mental: That is, he can converſe with Men as 
well as if he had a Tongue and Mouth; he can dif- 
cern all that we do or ſay as perfectly as if he 
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301 had Eyes and Ears; he can reach us as well as if 
_ he had Hands and Feet; he has as true and ſub. 
py ſtantial a Being as if he had a Body; and he is as 
© Vt truly preſent every where as if that Body were in- 
* finitely extended. And in truth, if all theſe things 
fil which are thus aſcrib'd to him, did really and lite- 
ſuch ally belong to him, he could not do what he does 
, anl near ſo effectually as we conceive and are ſure he 
* doth them by the Faculties and Properties which he 
fog realy poſſeſſes, tho* what they are in themſelves be 
06 unknown to us. 

chew After the ſame manner, and for the ſame reaſon, 


ve find h m repreſented as affected with ſuch Paſ- 
lions as we perceive to be in our ſelves, viz. as an- 
&'y and plcas'd, as loving and hating, as repenting 
and changing his Reſolutions, as full of Mercy 
ind provok'd to Revenge. And yet on Reflection 
ve cannot think that any of ;theſe Paſſions can lite- 
rally affe d the Divine Nature. But the meaning 
5 is, that he will as certainly puniſh the 
Wicked as if he were inflamed with the Paſſion of 
| „ Ani 
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Anger againſt them : That he will as infallibly re. 
ward the Good as we will thoſe for whom we have 
a particular and affectionate Love: rhat when Men 
turn from their Wickedneſs, and do what is agree. 
able to the divine Command, he will as ſurely 
change his Diſpenſations towards them, as if be 
really repented and had chang'd his Mind. 


And as the Nature and Paſſions of Men are thus 


by analogy and compariſon aſcrib'd to God, be 
cauſe thele would in us be the Principles of ſuch : 
outward Actions, as we ſee he has perform'd, if 
ve were the Authors of them: ſo in the ſame ma- a 
ner, and by the ſame condeſcenſion to the weak a 
nels of our Capacities, we find the Powers and a 
Operations of our Mind aſcri>'d unto him. a 
As for example, it is the part of a wiſe Ma ar 
to conſider beforchand what is proper for him to 
do, to preſcribe Means and Methods to obtain hs th 
Ends, to lay down ſome Scheme or Plan of bs th 
Work before he begins, and to keep reſolutely to L. 
it in the Execution; for if he ſhould be conceiv'd th 
to deviate in any thing from his firſt purpoſe, it Wi '*: 
would argue ſome imperfection in laying the De Fri 
ſign, or want of Power to execute it. And tber tro 
fore 'tis after this manner the Scripture reprelea tha 
God, as purpoſing and contriving beforeh. nd 0 
his Works; and for this reaſon Wiſdom and Us Ha 
critanding, and Counſel and Fore-knowledge it leq 
alcribd to him; becauſe both Reaſon and Seip the 
ture aſſure us that we ought to conceive of G0 Can 
as having all the Perſection that we perceive to bel — 
thele Attributes, and that he has all the Advantage * 
that theſe Powers or Faculties could give him. A 
The Advantages that Underſtanding and Ko 1 
edge give a Man in the uſe of them, are to en- * 
him to order his Matters with conveniency to h 0 A 
ſelf, and conſiſtency in his Works, fo that the) — 


may not hinder or embarraſs one another : 2 
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aſmuch as all the Works of God are fo order'd that 
they have the greateſt Congruity in themſelves, 
and are moſt excellently adapred to their ſeveral 
Uſes and Ends, we are ſure there is a Power in 
God who orders them, equivalent to Knowledge 
and Underſtanding ; and becauſe we know not 
what it is in itſelf, we give it theſe Names. 

K VI. Laſth, The uſe of Fore-knowledge with 
u5 is to prevent any Surprize when Events 1 
and that we may not be at a loſs what to do by 
things coming upon us unawares. Now inaſmuch 
2; we are certain that nothing can ſurprize God, 
and that he can never be ar a loſs what ro do in 
my Event, therefore we conclude that God has 
a Faculty to which our Fe bears ſome 
analogy, and therefore we call it by that Name. 
Bur it does not follow from hence that any of 
theſe are more properly and literally in God, after 
the manner that they are in us, than Hands or 
Lyes, than Mercy, Love, or Hatred are ; but on 
the contrary we muſt acknowledge that thoſe 
tings, which we call by theſe N.mes, when at- 
tributed to God, are of ſo very different a nature 
from what they are in us, ad ſo ſuperior to all 
that we can conceive, that in reality there is no 
more likeneſs between them, than between our 
Hand and God's power: nor can we draw Con- 
lequences from the real Nature of one to that of 
the other with more juſtneſs of Reaſon, than we 
can conclude, becauſe our Hand conſiſts of Fingers 
nd Joints, that therefore the Power of God is 
dillinguiſh'd by ſuch Parts. 

And therefore to argue becauſe Fore-knowledge, 
s 5 in us, if ſuppoſed infallible, cannot conſiſt 
vith the Contingency of Events, that therefor: 
What we call ſo in God cannot, is as far from Rea- 
— 3 1t would be to conclude, becauſe our Eyes 
"not fee in the dark, that therefore, when God 

is 
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is ſaid to ſee all things, his Eyes muſt be enlighten d 
with 4 perperual Sunſhine; or becauſe we can't 
love or hate without Paſſion, that therefore when 
the Scriptures aſcribe theſe ro God, they teach us 
that he 15 liable to theſe Affections as we are. 

We ought therefore to interpret all theſe things 
when attributed to God, as thus expreſs'd only by 
way of condeſcention to our Capacities, in order to 
help us to conceive what we are to expect from him, 
and what Duty we are to pay him; and particu- 
larly, that the terms of Fore-knowledge, Predeſti- en. 
nation, * of Underſtanding and Will, when 2. 
cribed to him, are not to be taken ſtrictly or pro- 
perly, nor are we to think that they are in him after 
the ſame manner or in the ſame ſenſe that we find then 
in ourſelves; but on the contrary, we are to interpret 
them only by way of Analogy and Compariſon. 

That is to ſay, when we aſcribe Fore-knowledg: 
to him, we mean that he can no more be ſurpriz'd 
with any thing that happens, than a wiſe Man, tut 
foreſees an Event, can be ſurpriz'd when it coms 
to paſs ; nor can he any more be at a loſs what heb 
to do in ſuch a Caſe, than a wiſe Man can, who is mul 
perfectly acquainted with all Accidents which m 
obſtruct his Deſign, and has provided againſt them. 

$ VII. So when God is faid to predetermine ut 
foreordain all things according to the Counſel 
his Will, the importance of this Expreſſion is, thi 
all things depend as much on God, as if he hal 
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ſettled them according to a certain Scheme and = 
deſign, which he bad voluntarily fram'd in l 4 


own Mind, without regard had to any other co 
ſideration beſides that of his own meer Will a 
Pleaſure. | 

If then we underſtand Predetermination and I 0 1 
deſtination in this analogous Senſe, to give W! 
Notion of the irreſiſtible Power of God, and of th# 


ſupreme Dominion he may exerciſe over his C 
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tures, it will help us to underſtand what the So- 
vereignty is that God has over us, the Submiſſi- 
on that we ought to pay him, and the Depen- 
dance we have upon him. 

But it no ways follows from hence that this 
i; inconſiſtent with the Contingency of Events, 
or Free-Will. And from hence it appears what it is 
that makes us apt to think o: which is only this, that 
we find in our felves when we determine to do a 
thing, and are able to do what we have reſolv'd 
on, that thing can't be contingent to us: And if 
od's Fore-knowledge and Predetermination were 
{ the ſame nature with ours, the ſame Inconſiſt- 
ncy would be juſtly infer'd. But I have alrea- 
dy ſhew'd that they are not of the ſame kind, 
Ind that they are only aſcrib'd to him by w:y of 
\nalogy and Compariſon, as Love and Mercy, 
nd other Paſſions are; that they are quite of another 
ure, and that we have no proper Notion of 
hem, any more than a Man born blind has of 
ght and Colours; and therefore that we ought 
o more ſto pretend to determine what 1s conſiſtent 
Ir not conſiſtent with them, than a blind Man 
ught to determine, from what he hears or feels, 
d what Objects the ſenſe of Seeing reaches: for 
15 were to reaſon from things that are only com- 
eratively and improperly aſcrib'd to God, and by 
iy of analogy and accommodation to our Capaci- 
5, ag if they were properly and univocally the ſame 
um and in us. 

If we would ſpeak the Truth, thoſe Powers, 
[opcrties and Operations, the Names of which 
e transfer to God, are but faint Shadows and 
W-'mblances, or rather indeed Emblems and pa- 

Woolical r of the divine Attributes, which 

ey are deſign'd to ſignify; whereas his Attributes 
4 the Origiaals, the true real Things, of a Na- 
de lo infinitely ſuperior and different from any 
M m thing 
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thing we diſcern in his Creatures, or that can h 
conceiv'd by finite Underſtandings, that we cx! 
with reaſon pretend to make any other Deduding il" 
from the Natures of one to that of the others, thy * 
thoſe he has allow'd us to make, or extend the 3, 
rallel any farther than that very Inſtance, which th 
reſemblance was deſign'd to teach us. 

Thus Fore-knowledge and Predeſtination, via 
attributed to God, are deſign'd to teach us th 
Obligations which we owe to him for our Sawan 
and the Dependance we have on his Favour, db 
far we may uſe and preſs them: but to condub 
from thence that theſe are inconſiſtent with Fr 
Will, is to ſuppoſe that they are the ſame in hin 
and us; and juſt as reaſonable as to infer, beau 
Wiſdom is compar'd in Scripture to a Tier d 
Life, and therefure it grows in the Earth, ls 
Spring and fall, and is warm'd by the Sun and fedly 
the Rain. 

$ VIII. And this brings me to the ſecond Hr 
which I propos'd to my {elf in this Diſcot 
which was to ſhew you, Why God and bean 
things are after this manner 2 to #8 in 
Scripture. And the firſt Reaſon I ſhall offer is i 
we muſt either be content to know them this wa 
not at all. I have already told you, and 1 
lieve every conſidering Man is convinc'd, that tl 
Nature and Perfections of God, as he is in Ul 
ſelf, are ſuch that ir is impoſſible we ſhould 
prehend them, eſpecially in the preſent State 


Imperfection, Ignorance, and Corruption in Wi b 
this World lies. He is the Object of none of y 
Senſes, by which we receive ail our direct audi To 
mediate Preception of things; and therefore 's on 
know any thing of him at all, it muſt be by od; 
ductions of Reaſon, by Analogy and Company 
by reſembling him to ſomething that we do . 


and are acquainted with, 1 
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Tis by this way we arrive at the moſt noble and 
aſcful Notions we have, and by th's Method we 
teich aud inſtruct others. Thus when we would 
help a Man to ſome Conception of any thing that 
has not fallen within the reach of his Senſes, we 
do it by comparing it to ſomething. that already 
12s, by offering him ſome Similitude, Reſem- 
plance, or Analogy, to help his Conception. As 
or example, to give a Man a Notion of a Coun- 
ry to which he is a Stranger, and to make him ap- 
prebend its Bounds and Situation, we produce a 
Map to him; and by that he obtains as much 
kaowledge of it as ſerves him for his preſent pur- 
pole. Now a Map is only Paper and Ink, di- 
erſify'd with ſeveral Strokes and Lines, which in 
hemlelves have very little likeneſs to Earth, 
lountains, Valleys, Lakes and Rivers. Yer 
lone can deny but by Proportion and Analogy 
hey are very Inſtructive; and if any ſhould ima- 
pine that theſe Countries are really Paper, be- 
auſe the Maps that repreſent them are made of 
and ſhould ſeriouſly draw Concluſions from that 
aun Polition, he would expoſe his Underſtanding, 
by d make himſelf ridiculous: And yer ſuch as ar- 
WW 1 rom the faint Reſemblances that either Scrip- 
bu © or Reaſon give of the divine Attributes and 
* ppcrations, and proceed in their — as if 
a ile muſt in all reſpects anſwer one another, fall 
al Ito the ſame Abſurdities that thoſe would be 
4 ul of, who ſhould think Countries muſt be 
a ber, becauſe the Maps that repreſent them 
86 ſo. 
. 0 apply this more particularly to the Caſe before 
Wie aſcribe Decrees and Predeſtination to 
0d; becauſe the things ſigniſy'd by theſe words 
ar ſome reſemblance to certain Perfections that 
e believe to be in him. But if we remember 
80" *'cy ere only Similitudes and Repreſentations 
Im 2 0 
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of them, and that there is as little likeneſs betye 

the one and the other, as between the Countris 

and Maps which repreſent them; and that th 
likeneſs lies not in the Nature of them, but in om 
particular Effect or Circumſtance that is in em 
Meaſure common to both: we muſt ackno weg 
it very unreaſonable to expect that they ſhou'd Mil c 
ſwer one another in all things: or becauſe thed 
ferent Repreſentations of the ſame thing can't k 
exactly adjuſted in every particular, that thereſa 
the thing repreſented is inconſiſtent in itſelf. C 
Fore- knowledge and Decrees are only aſſi 1 
to God to give us a Notion of the Steddinels ft 
Certainty of the divine Actions; and if fo, for ch 
to conclude that what is repreſented by then * 
inconſiſtent with the Contingency of Event d 
Free-Will, becauſe the things repreſenting (I mea 
our Fore-knowledge and Decrees) are b, 15 k 
ſame Abſurdity, as it is to conclude, that Chu 


no bigger than a Sheet of Paper, becauſe the M Re 

that repreſents it, is contained in that compaſs. Civ; 

IX. This fecms to me a material Point, 10 

therefore I will endeavour to illuſtrate it with 4 ( 

Inſtance or two more. Every Body is ſatisſy dust 

Time, Motion, and Velocity, are Subjects of 4 
an 


ry uſeſul Knowledge; and that adjuſting and 
covering the Proportions that theſe bear to on 
nother, is perhaps all that is profitable in naw? 
Philoſophy. How is it then, that we proceeds 
our Demonſtrations concerning theſe ? Is it not? 


repreſenting Time by a Line, the Degrees Mar 
locity by another, and the Motion that reſults fu * 
both, by a Superficies or a Solid? And from ic In 


we draw Concluſions, which are not only "* 


true, but alſo of great Moment to Arts and Ne a ic 
ces; and never fail in our Deductions, whil — 
keep juſtly to the Analogy and Proportion ld 


bear to one another in the Production - 105 


(15) 
den Effects: neither is it eaſy, nor perhaps poſſible, to 
ate come at ſuch . any other way. 
t the Yet in the nature of the thing, there is no great 
coo: Similitude between a Line and Time; and it will 
(coo not be obvious to a Perſon, who is not acquainted 
ki wich the method of the skilful in ſuch Matters, to 


ar conceive how a Solid ſhould anſwer the com- 
ec pounded Effect of Time and Motion. But if any, 
rt oY inſtead of endeavouring to underſtand the Me- 
ele 


thod and 8 uſed by the Learned in ſuch 
Caſes, in order to diſcover to them theſe uſeful 
Truths, ſhould reject the whole as a thing impoſ- 


hon 

ol ſible; alledging that we make Time a permanent 
for ching and exiſting altogether, becauſe a Line 
vem which repreſents it in this Scheme is ſo; we ſhould 


think that he hardly deſerv'd an Anſwer to ſuch a 
fooliſh Objection. 

And yet of this nature are moſt, if not all, the 
Objections that are commonly made againſt the 
Repreſentations that the Scripture gives us of the 
divine Nature, and of the Myſteries of our Reli- 
gion. 

. X. Thus the holy Scriptures repreſent to us 
that Diſtinction which we are obliged to believe to 
be in the Unity of God, by that of Three Perſons, 
2nd the Relation they bear to one another, by 
that of a Father to his Son, and of a Man to his 
Ppirit : And thoſe that object againſt this, and in- 


er that theſe muſt be three Subſtances, becauſe 
dare Perſons among Men are fo, do plainly forget 
or theſe are but Repreſentations and Reſemblan- 
Is (OE 5 2nd fall into the fame abſurd way of reaſoning 


that the former do, who conclude, that we make 
[ime 2 permanent thing, becauſe a Line is ſo, by 
FDich We repreſent it, 

XI. Again, if we were to deſcribe to an igno- 
n American what was meant by Writing, and 
od him that it is a way of making words viſible 
. 1 
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and permanent, fo that Per ſons at any diſtance of WW kr 
Time and Place, may be able to fee and und. in 
ſtand them: The Deſcription would ſeem vey it 
ſtrange to him, and he might object that the thing G 


muſt be impoſſible, for Words are not to be (en 
but heard; they paſs in the Speaking, and it i 
impoſſible they ſhould affect the Abſent, much kk 
thoſe that live in diſtant Ages. To which ther 
need no other anſwer, than to inform him tha 
there are other ſort of Words, beſide thoſe k 
knows, that are truly called fo, becauſe equivaku 
to ſuch as are ſpoken; that they have both th 
fame uſe, and ſerve equally to communicate our 
Thoughts to one another ; and thar if he will bit 
have patience, and apply himſelf to learn, he vil 
ſoon underſtind, and be convinc'd of the Poſlib- 
lity and Uſefulneſs of the thing: And none cn 
doubt but he were much to blame, and acted a 
unwiſe part, if he refus'd to believe the Perſon thi 


offer'd to inſtruct him, or neglected to make the why 
Experiment. ; thin 

And ſure, when any one objects againſt the wy WH 
ſibility of the Three Perſons of the Trinity in on! the 
God, it is every whit as good an Anſwer to t9 WW ':2: 
ſuch an Objector that there are, other ſort. of pers WF Pain 
beſides thoſe we ſee among Men, whoſe Perſon» gy went 
lity is as truly different from hat we call (6, ede 
Word written is different from a Word ſpokw e 
and yet equivalent to it. And tho' three Perſons i= N 
ſuch as Men are, can't be in one human Nau li 
as a Word ſpoken can't be viſible and, permanent? * 
yet what we call three Perſons by Compariſon 2 _ 
Analogy, may conſiſt in the Unity of the Go 5 
head. | * ter 

And after the ſame manner we ought to al - c 
thoſe who obje& againſt the Fore-knowledge ut Ind 
Decrees of God, as inconſiſtent with the Free »» 


of Choice, by telling them that tho — Tor 
| W 
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of WH knowledge and Decrees as are in our Underſtand- 
u. ing and Wills, cannot conſiſt with Contingency, 
it we ſuppoſe them certain; yet what we call fo in 
* God may, being quite of a different Nature, and 
n only called by thoſe Names, by reaſon of ſome Ana- 
bey and Proportion which is between them. 
| And if Men will but have patience, and wair 
be proper time, when Faith ſhall be perfected in- 
hat to Viſion, and we ſhall know even as we are 
|: BY known; they may then ſee and be as well ſatisfy'd 
lent that there 15 no Abſurdity in the Trinity of Per- 
the bons, or Fore- knowledge of Contingency, as the 
dan is, when he has learn'd to read and write, 
bu chat there is no impoſſibility in viſible and permanent 
vil AY \Vords. 
Thi VII. Laſtly, It is obſervable, that no Care, 
cn WY Iaduſtry, or Inſtruction, can ever give a Perſon 
abo, end continuing bliad, any Notion of Light; 
cha nor can he ever have any Conception how Men 
bo have Eyes diſcern the Shape and Figure of a 
thing at a diſtance, nor imagine what Colours 
Pol BR mein: And yet he would, I believe, readily (on 
ode account he receives from others, of the Advan- 


ge of knowing theſe things) endure Labour and 
los Pan, and ſubmit to the moſt difficult and tor- 
ur wenting Operations of Phy ſick and Chirurgery, in 
$1 


order to obtain the uſe of his Eyes, if any reaſon- 
Ile hope could be given him of the Succeſs of ſuch 
in Undertaking. And why then ſhould not we as 
villingly ſubmit to thoſe eaſy Methods which 


gelt 0d his preſcrib'd to us, in order to obtain 
der Knowledge of his Nature and Attributes, in 
Co hich our eternal Satisfaction and Happineſs here- 


"KT is in a very great meaſure to conſiſt ? And 
8 derten we now know as much of them as the 

ind Man, in the Caſe ſuppos'd, does of Light 
- Colours; and have better reaſon to ſeek, and 
more Certain hope of attaining in the next Life to 
M m 4 a 
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a fuller and a more compleat Knowledge, than ſuch 


a Man can have with rel;tion to the uſe of hi 
Eyes, and the — of ſeeing. And then will 


not he riſe up in Judgment againſt us, and con- 
demn us ? Since he endures fo much to obtain Sight 
on the imperſe& Repreſ. ntations of it made to hin 
by other Men, whilſt we will not believe and en 
dure as much for eternal Happineſs, on the Teſti 
mony of God. 

XIII. If it beask'd, Why theſe things are ox 
made clearer to us? I anſwer, for the ſame Reaſa 
that Light and Colours are not clear to one tht 
is born blind, even becauſe in this imperfect dur 
we want Faculties to diſcern them: And we cannot 
expect to reach the Knowledge of them whilk 
here, for the ſame reaſon that a Child, whillt be 
is ſo, cannot ſpeak and diſcourſe as he doth vba 
a grown Man; there is a Time and Seaſon fot 
every thing, and we muſt wait for that Seis. 
There is another State and Life for the clear db 
cerning of thele Matters; but in the mean tint 
we ought to take the Steps and Methods which z 
proper for our preſent Condition : And if we vi 
not do ſo, we can no more expect to arrive to ti 
Knowledge of theſe neceſſary Truths, or that vat 
which will make them plain to us, than a Chi 
can hope he ſhall ever be able to read and with 
who will not be perſuaded to go to School, or c 
his Maſter, 

This analogical Knowledge of God's Nature as 
Attributes, is all of which we are capable at fr 
ſent ; and we muſt either be contented to know n 
thus, or fit down with an intire Ignorance and NF 
le& of God, and finally deſpair of future Hy 
nels, But it concerns us frequently to call tom 
the Apoſtle's Obſervation, 1 Cor. 13. 12+ 
now we ſee thro' a Glaſs darkly, but then face to fu 


now I know in part, but then I ſhall know eben 4 


(19) 
uch an kxown. Tho' our preſent knowledge of divine 
hi Things be my imperfet, yet it is enough to 


wil zwaken our deſire of more; and tho' we do not 
0. underſtand the Enjoyments of the Bleſſed, yet the 
ight Deſcription we have of them is ſufficient to engage 
hin us to ſeek after them, and to proſecute the Merhods 
2 preſcrib'd in Scripture for attaining them. 

ell. F XIV. And therefore let me offer it as a ſecond 


Reaſon why God and divine Things are thus re- 
preſented to us in Scripture, viz. That ſuch 
Knowledge is ſufficient to all the Intents and Pur- 
poſes of Religion; the Deſign whereof is to lead 
us in the way to eternal Happineſs, and in order 
thereunto, to teach and oblige ,us to live reaſon- 


hill ably, to perform our Nuty to God, our Neigh- 
| be bours, and ourſelves, to conquer and mortify our 
ber Paſſions, and Luſts, to make us beneficent and 
fu charitable to Men, and to oblige us to love, obey, 
a0. and depend upon God. | 

al Now it is eaſy to ſhew, that ſuch a Knowledge, 


25 I have deſcrib'd, is ſufficient to obtain all theſe 
Ends: For tho' I know not what God is in him- 
ſelf, yet if I believe he is able to hurt or help me, 


ode make me happy or miſerable, this Belief is ſuffi - 
Fra cient to convince me, that 'tis my Duty to fear 
Clu him. If I be aſſur'd that all his Works are done 
writ, with Regularity, Order, and Fitneſs; that no- 


thing can ſurprize or diſappoint him, that he can 
never be in any doubr, or at a loſs what is proper 


en for him to do; tho' I do not comprehend the Fa- 
; pb cultie; by which he performs ſo many admirable 
bn ind amazing things, yet I know enough to make 


me adore and admire his Conduct. If I be ſatiſ- 
V that I can no more expect to eſcape free, when 
1 break the Laws and Rules he has preſcrib'd me, 
than a Subject can who aſſaults his Prince in the 
mid[t of all his Guards; this is evough to make me 
cutious about every Word I ſpeak, and every 

Action 
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Action I perform, and to put me out of all hope 
of eſcaping when I offend him. 
If I am convinc'd that God will be as ſteddy to 
the Rules he has preſcrib'd for my Deportment 22 


| 
wiſe and juſt Prince will be to his Laws; this + | 
lone will oblige me to a ſtrict Obſervation of the t 
divine commands, and aſſure. me that I mutt be 
judg'd according as I have kept or tranſgreß d 
them. 
If a man be convinc'd that by his Sins he hs 
ſorfeited all Right and Title ro Happineſs, and c 
that God is under no Obligation to grant him pæ- 
don for them; that only the free Mercy of God 
can put him into the way of Salvation; and ther ſ 
he may as well without Imputation and Injuſtice, al 
pardon one, and paſs by another, as a Prince may, ir 
of many equal Malefactors, reprieve one for 1 v 
inſtance of his Mercy and Power, and ſuffer the ſ; 
reſt to be carry d to Execution: If a man, I (ay, h: 
finds himſelf under theſe Circumſtances, he vil ni 
have the ſame Obligations of Gratitude to his God, b. 
that the pardon'd Offender owes to his Prince, ſe 
and impute his EIcape intirely to the peculiar F- R 
vour of God, that made the DiſtinRion between on 
him and others without any regard to their Mert H 
If we believe that there is a Diſtinction in the pr 
manner of the ſubſiſting of the divine Narur, or 
that requires ſuch particular Applications from v5 to 
to God as we pay to three diſtinct Perſons here; 
and that he has ſuch diſtinct and really different do 
Relations ro himſelf and to us on this account, 5 coy 
three Men have to one another; that is enough 9 ſid 
oblige us to pay our Addreſſes to him as thus d. of 
ſtinguiſh'd, and to cxpect as different Benefits ad the 
Bleſſings from him under this Diſtinction, 35 . ver 
expect from different Perſons here: And it can be not 
no hindrance to our Duty, that we are ignorant and 


the nature and manner of that Diſtinction. 


Let 


(ar } 
Let us conſider how many honour and obey their 


Prince, who never ſaw him, who never had any 
perſonal Knowledge of him, and could not NHiſtin- 


| iſh him from another Man if they ſhould meer 
. im. This will ſhew us, thar it is not neceſſary 
; that we ſhould perſonally know our Governor, to 
e oblige us to perform our Duty to him: And if 
5 many perform their Duty to their Prince without 


knowing him, why ſhould it ſeem ſtrange that we 
ſhould be oblig'd to do our Duty to God, tho' we 
do not know any more of his Perſon or Nature but 
that he is our Creator and Governor ? 

Lach, To ſhew that this kind of Knowledge is 
ſufficient for Salvation, let us ſuppoſe one who takes 
ll the Deſcriprions we have of God literally, who 
imagines him to be a mighty King that fits in Hea- 
ven. and has the Earth for his Foorftool ; that ar the 
ſ:me time hath all things in his view which can 
happen; that has thouſands and thouſands of Mi- 
nilters to attend him, all ready to obey and execute 
bis Commands; that has a great Love and Favour 
for ſuch as diligently obey his Orders, and is in a 
Rage and Fury — the Diſobedient : Could any 
one doubt but he, who in the ſimplicity of his 
Heart ſhould believe theſe things, as literally re- 
preſented, would be ſaved by virtue of that Belief, 
or that he would not have Morives ſtrong enou 
to oblige him to love, honour, and obey God? 

It it ſhould be objected that ſuch Repreſentations 

not exactly anſwer the Nature of Things, I 


-—— —_— 
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5 confeſs this is true; but I would deſire you to con- 
| to der, that the beſt Repreſentations we can make 
d- of God are infinitely ſhort of che Truth, and that 
pnd the imperfections of ſuch Repreſentations will ne- 
7 ver be imputed to us as a Fault, provided we do 


nt wilfully diſhonour him by unworthy Notions, 
our Conceptions of him to be fuch as m 
; ſu * 


2 
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derſtand them according to the Letter. 


tice the ſubſtantial and real Duties of Religion, 
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ſufficiently oblige us to perform the Duties hers 
quires at our hands. | 

And if any one farther alledge that he who tiles 
theſe Repreſentations literally, will be involv'd in 
many Difficulties, and that it will be eaſy to ſhey 
that there are great Inconfiſtences in them, if we un- 


I anfwer, He is to be look'd upon as very off 
cious and impertinent, that will raiſe ſuch Objec- 
tions, and put them in the Heads of plain, honeſt 
People, who by the force of ſuch common, tho' 
figurative Knowledge (as it may be term'd) prac- 


that lead them to eternal Happineſs. 
Tis true, when curious and buſy Perſons, by 
the unſeaſonable abuſe of their Knowledge, have 
rais'd ſuch Objections, they muſt be anſwer d: and 
it is then neceſſary ro ſhew in what Senſe theſ#Re- 
preſentations ought to be taken; and that they art 
to be underſtood by way of Compariſon, as Co- 
deſcenſions to our Weakneſs. | 

But tho' theſe Objections are eaſily anſwerd 
yet he who makes them unneceſſarily is by no 
means to be excus'd, becauſe they often occalion 
diſturbance to weak People. Many that may be 
ſhock'd by the Difficulty, may not be capable of 
readily underſtanding the Anſwers : and therefore 
thus to raiſe ſuch Scruples, is to lay a Stumbling: 
Block in the way of our weak mas Gu and pet- 
plex them with Notions and Curioſities, 
Knowledge of which is no way neceſſary. to Sat 
vation. 1 my 

We ought therefore to conſider that it was 10 
great Mercy and Compaſſion to the Ignorance 
Infirmity of Men, that the holy Spirit vouchliſ - 
to give us ſuch Repreſentations of the divine Ne 
ture and Attributes. He knew what Know! 
was molt proper for us, and what would — f 
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85 ſectually work on us to perform our Duty: and if 
we take things as the Scripture repreſents them, it 
es can't be deny'd but they are well adapted to our 
in Capacities, and muſt have a mighty Influence on 
w all that ſincerely believe them, in truth greater than 
N- all thoſe nice Speculations that we endeavour to ſub. 
ſticute in their Place. 
F. xv. But thirdly, If we conſider ſeriouſly the 
c- Knowledge that we have of the Creatures, and e- 
elt ven of thoſe things in this World with which we 
0 are moſt familiarly- acquainted, it will appear that 


the Conceptions we have of them, are much of the 
ſame ſort as thoſe are which Religion gives us of 
God, and that they neither repreſent the Nature or 
eſſential Properties of the rhings as they are in 
themſelves, but only the Effects they have in rela- 
tion to us. For in moſt Caſes we know no more 
of them but only how they affect us, and what Sen- 
ations they produce in us. 

Thus ſor example, Light and the Sun are the 
moſt familiar and uſeful things in nature: we have 


rd, the comfortable Perception of them by our Senſes 
n0 of Seeing and Feelirg, and enjoy the Benefit and 
00 Advantage of them; but what they are in them- 
be ſelves, we are intirely ignorant. 


I think it is agreed by moſt that write of Natu- 
ral Philoſophy, that Light and Colours are nothing 
but the Effects of certain Bodies and Motions on 
our Senſe of Seeing, and that there are no ſuch 
things at all in Nature, but only in our Minds: 
nd of this at leaſt we may be ſure, that Light in 
the Sun or Air, are very different things from what 
they are in our Senſations of them; yet we call both 
by the fame Names, and term that which is only 
perhaps a motion in the Air, Light, becauſe it be- 
gets in us that Conception which is truly Light. 
Put it would ſeem very ſtrange to the generality of 
len, if we ſhould tell them, that there is no Light 
in 
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in the Sun, or Colours in the Rainbow; and yet 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, it is certain, that which in the 
Sun cauſes the Conception of Light in us, is as tru- 
ly different in nature from the Repreſentation we 
have of it in our Mind, as our Fore- Knowledge is 
from what we call ſo in God. 

XVI. The ſame may be obſerv'd concerni 
the Objects of our other Senſes, ſuch as Heat 
Cold, Sweet, and Bitter, and which we aſcribe to 
the things that affect our Touch and Taſte, Where 
as it is manifeſt, that theſe are only the Senſations 
that the Actions of outward things produce in ws. 
For the Fire that burns us has no ſuch Pain in it 
as we feel, when we complain of its heat; nor Ice, 
ſuch as we call Cold. 


( 
Nevertheleſs we call the Things, whoſe Actiom 
on our Senſes cauſe theſe Senſations in us, by the 
ſame Name we give to our Conceptions of then, 
and treat and ſpeak of them, as if they were the 
ſame. We ſay the Fire 1s hot, bac it produ- F 
ceth heat in us; and that the Sun is light, becauſe 
it affects our Eyes in ſuch manner, as enables us to K 
frame that Thought which we then perceive in ou © 
ſelves. But in the mean time we are altogether 1 
ignorant, what it is particularly in the Fire and the fi 
Sun, that has theſe Effects on us, or how it comes n 
thus to affect us. And yet this Ignorance of our 4 
doth not hinder us from the Uſe or Advantage tha as 
Nature deſign'd us in theſe Senſations ; nor dos wi 
our transferring to the Objects themſelves the fe 
Names that we give our own Perceptions of 8 
draw any evil Conſequences after it: on the conur | 
ry, they ſerve the Uſes of Liſe, as well as if we * 
knew the very things themſelves. The Sun 0) Ene 
iving me the Senſation of Light, directs and r. pro 
Freſhes me, as much as if I knew what its Natur * 
and true Subſtance are. For in truth, Men are 10 Lif 


farther concera'd to know the nature of any SY 
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than as it relates to them, and has ſome effect on them. 
And if they know the Effects of outward things, 
and how far they are to uſe or avoid them, it 1s 
ſufficient. 

If then ſuch Knowledge of natural things, as 
only ſhews the effects they have on us, be ſufficient 
to all the Uſes of Life, tho' we do not know what 
they are in themſelves; why ſhould nor the like Re- 
preſentation of God and his Attributes be ſufficient 
for the Ends of Religion, tho* we be ignorant of his 
and their Nature? 

Every one knows that Steddineſs, Regularity, 
and Order, do always proceed from Wiſdom. 
When therefore we obſerve theſe in the higheſt 
degree in all the Works of God, ſhall we not fay 
that God is infinitely wiſe, becauſe we are igno- 
rant what that really is in it ſelf which produces ſuch 
ſtupendous Effects ? tho” after all Wiſdom, as in us, 
be as different from what we call fo in God, as Lighr 
in our Conception is different from the Motion in the 
Air that cauſes it. | 

XVII. We all of us feel a tendency to the 
Earth, which we call Gravity; bur none ever yet 
was able to give any ſatisfactory account of its 
Nature or Cauſe; bur inaſmuch as we know that 
ling down a Precipice will cruſh us to pieces, 
the Senſe we have of this Effect of it, is ſufficient 
to make us careful to avoid ſuch a Fall. And in like 
manner, if we know that breaking God's Command's 
will provoke him to deſtroy us, will not this be ſuf- 
ficient to oblige us to Obedience, tho we be igno- 
rant what it is we call Anger in him? | 

XVIII. I might go thro' all the Notices we 

we of natural Things, and ſhew that we only 
know and diſtinguiſh them by the Effects they 
produce on our Senſes, and Aus 2 you ſenſible that 
luch Knowledge ſufficiently ſerves the Purpoſes of 
Lie. And no Reaſon can be given why the Re- 
preſen- 
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preſentations given us in Scripture of God and d. 
vine Things, tho' they do Fa ſhew us the Effect; 
that proceed from them, ſhould not be ſſufficient to 
anſwer the Purpoſes of Religion. 

Particularly we aſcribe Fore- knowledge to God, 
becauſe we are certain that he can't be ſurpriz d by 
any Event, nor be at any loſs what he is to do when 
it happens. And thereby we give him all the Per- 
fection we can, and aſſure our ſelves that we cannot 
deceive him. 

After the ſame manner we aſcribe Predeſtination 
to him, and conceive him as predetermining every 
thing that comes to paſs, becauſe all his Works ar 
as {teddy and certain, as if he had predetermin'd them 
after the ſame manner that wiſe Men do theirs, 

We farther repreſent him as abſolutely free, and 
all his Actions as ariſing only from himſelf, with- 
out any other Conſideration but that of his own 
Will; becauſe we are ſure, the Obligations ve 
owe to him are as great as if he acted in this wile 
We are as much oblig'd to magnify his free Mercy 
end Favour to us, to humble our Minds before 
him, and return our tribute of Gratitude to him, 5 
if our Salvation intirely proceeded from his mere good u 
Will and Pleafure, without any thing being requir'! e 
on our part in order to it. 

XIX. Let me in the fourth Place obſerve 
that as we transfer the Actions of our * 
our Powers, and Virtues, by anal to God, 
ſpeak of him as if he had — like: we proceed WW: 
the ſame way in the Repreſentations we make ' 
one another of the Actions of our Minds, and 1. 
cribe the Powers and Faculties of Bodies to 
Tranſactions that paſs in them. Thus to veg 
things, to penetrate, to reflect, are proper Action 

of Bodies, which we transfer to our U 
ings, and commonly fay, that the Mind 3 - 


or penetrates things, that it reflects on it ſe 
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Actions; thus to embrace or reject, to retain or 
let flip, are corporeal Performances, and yet we 
Acribe the firſt to the Will, and the laſt to the 
Memory. And it is manifeſt that this does not 
cauſe any Confuſion in our Notions: tho' none will 
deny but there is a vaſt difference between weighing 
piece of Money in a Scale, and 8 a 
thing in our Minds; between one Body's paſting 
thro another, which is prop.riy penetrating, and 
the Underſtanding's obtaining a clear Notion of a 
thing hard to be comprehended. And ſo in all the 
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ſy reſt, there is indeed a reſemblance and analogy be- 
are tween them, which makes us give the ſame Names to 
M eich: but to compare them in all particulars, and 


exp:& they ſhould exactly anſwer, would run us 
imo great Abſurdities. As for example, it would 
be ridiculous to think that weighing a thing in 


vi our Minds ſhould have all the Effects, and be ac- 
We ompany'd with all the Circumſtances that are ob- 
ile. rable in weighing a Body. 

rcy \ XX. Now to apply this, let us conſider that 


Love, Hatred, Wiſdom, Knowledge, and Fore- 


3 osedge, are properly Faculties or Actions of 
00 ur Minds; and we aſcribe them to God after the 
rd am? manner that we do Reflection, Penetrating, 


covering, Embracing, or Rejecting, to our in- 
Ellectual Actions and Faculties, becauſe there is 
Mm: analogy and proportion between them. But 
pn We ought to remember that there is as great a 
neence between theſe, when attributed to God, 
nd 35 they are in us, as between weighing in a 
palance an Thinking, in truth infinitely greater; 
pd that we ought no more to expect that the one 
ould in all reſpects and Circumſtances anſwer 

* other, than that Thinking in all things ſhou!d 
rrelpond to Weighing, Wou'd you not be ſur- 
Fd to hear a Man deny, and obſtinately perſiſt 
n, that his Mind can reflect upon it ſelf, becauſe 

| N n Ir 
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it is impoſſible that a Body, from whence the Ns 
tion is originally taken, ſhould move or act on 
ſelf; And is it not equally abſurd to argue thy 
what we call 1 in God, cannot ch. 
{iſt with the Contingency or Freedom of Even 
becauſe our Preſcience, from whence we tr 
the Notion to the divine Underſtanding, cul 
not, if it were certain? And is it not 2 fl 
ficient anſwer to both, when we ſay that the} 
flection of Bodies, tho in many Circumſtance i 
reſembles that Action of the Mind which we call 
yet in other Particulars they are mighty uni 
And tho' the Fore-knowledge that we have # 
ſome things, reſembles what we term ſo in G 
yet the Properties and Effects of theſe in other þ 
ticulars, are infinitely different. 

Nor can we think that whatever is impoſiih 
in the one, muſt be likewiſe ſo in the other. 'Ti 
impoſſible Motion ſhould be in a Body, except! 
be mov'd by another, or by ſome other exten 
Agent; and it requires a Space in which it s ps 
form'd, aud we can meaſure it by Feet and Vd 
but we ſhould look on him as a very weak R 
ſoner, that would deny any Motion to be nt 
Mind, becauſe he could find none of thoſe ti 
And we ſhould think that we had ſufficiently 
wer'd this Objection, by telling him that tit 
two Motions are of very different Natures, db 
there be ſome analogy and proportion betum 
them. And ſhall not the ſame Anſwer ſatisſy tt 
that argue againſt the divine Fore-knowledge, f. 
deſtination, and other Actions attributed to G 
becauſe many things are ſuppoſed poſhble to tht 
which are impoſſible to us, 1 

XXI. It may be objected againſt this Dod 
that if it be true, all our Deſcriptions of God, 4 
Diſcourſes concerning him, will be only Fig 
nd Meraphors ; that he will be only 6gun 
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jerciful, juſt, intelligent, and fore-know'ing: and 
rhaps in time, Rein and all the Mylteries 
ereof, will be loſt in mere Figures. 
But I anſwer, that there is great difference be- 
veen the analogical Repreſentations of God, and 
at! which we commonly call Figurative. The 
dmmon uſe of Figures is to repreſent things that 
otherwiſe very well known, in ſuch a manner 
may magnifie or leſſen, heighten or adorn the 
less we have of them. And the defign of purting 
em in this foreign Dreſs, as we may call it, 13 
move our Paſſions, and ingage our Fancies more 
Ktually than the true and naked view of them is 
tto do, or perhaps ought. And from hence it 
d often happens that theſe Figures are employ'd 
deceive us, and make us think better or worſe of 
ngs than they really deſerve. 
But the Analogies and Similitudes that the holy 
Iptures or our own Reaſon frame of divine 
ings, are of another nature; the uſe of them is 
five us ſome Notion of things whereof we have 
direct Knowledge, and by that means lead us 
Perception of the Nature, or at leaſt of ſome of 
Properties and Effects of what our Underſtand- 
cannot directly reach, and in this Caſe to teach us 
we are to behave our ſelves towards God, and 
ut we are to do in order to obtain a more perfect 
dwledoe of his Attributes. 
XXII. And whereas in ordinary figurative Re- 
lentations, the thing expre's'd by i Figure 1s 
monly of much leſs moment than that to which 
* Compar'd: in theſe Analogies the Ca'e is other- 
+ and the things repreſented by them have 
h more Reality and Perfection in them, than 
things by which we repreſent them. Thus 
b ng a thing in our Minds, is a much more 
*and perfect Action, than examining the Gra- 
of a Body by. Scale and Balance, which is the 
Nn 2 | original 
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original Notion from whence it 1s borrow'd, a 
Reflection as in our Underſtandings is much ny 
conſiderable than the rebounding of one hard B 
from another, which yet is the literal Senſe off 
flection. And after the ſam e manner, what we 
Knowledge and Fore-Knowledge in God, havei 
finitely more reality in them, and are of pret 
moment than our Underſtanding or Prefcien 
from whence they are transferr'd to him; andi 
truth, theſe as in Man are but faint Communic 
tions, of the divine Perfections, which are them 
Originals, and which our Powers and Facult 
more imperfectly imitate than a Picture does a Mu 
and yet if we reaſon from them by Analogy a 
Proportion, they are ſufficient to give us ſuc 
Notion of God's Attributes, as will oblige us toka 
love, obey, and adore him. 
If we lay theſe things together, I ſuppoſe, tl 
will furniſh us with ſufficient Reaſons to ſatisfy 
why the holy Scriptures repreſent Divine thing 
us by Types and Similitudes, by Compantſons 4 
Analogies, and by transferring ro God the! 
tions of ſuch Perfections as we obſerve in our {et 
or other Creatures: fince it appears that we 
not capable of better; that ſuch Knowledge 
ſwers all the Deſigns of Religion; and that i 
the Matter is duly examin'd, we hardly nos 
thing w thout our ſelves in a more perfect mann: 
I ſhall therefore proceed to the third and! 
thing I propos'd, which was ro ſhew the 
we ought ro make[of what has been ſaid, partic 
of God's fore-knowing and predeſtinating hi E 
to Holincſs and Salvation, . 
XXIII. And firſt, from the whole it fe 
that we ought not to be ſurpriz'd, when ue 
the Scriptures giving different and ſeeming] © 
tradictory Schemes of Divine things. 


7 
(31) | 
It is manifeſt that ſeveral ſuch are to be found in 
holy Writ. Thus God is frequently ſaid in Scrip- 
ture, to repent and turn from the Evil that he pur- 
pos'd againſt Sinners; and yet in other places we 
re told, that God is not a Man that he ſbould he, 
neither the Son of Man that he ſhou'd repent : So 
Numb. 23. 19. Thus Pal. 18. 11. God is repre- 
ſented as dwelling in thick Darkneſs: He made 
Darkneſs his ſecret place; his Pavilion round about 
him, were dark, Waters, aud thick, Clouds of the Sky. 
And yet 1 Tim. 6. 16. he is deſcrib'd as dwelling in 
the Light which no Man can approach unto, . "2 
Man hath ſeen, nor can ſee : And 1 John 1. 5. God 
bs Light, and in him is no Darkneſs at all. Thus in 
he ſecond Commandment, God is repreſented as 
viſiting the Iniquity of the Fathers upon the Chil 
tren, unto the third and fourth Generation of them 
that hate him: and yer, Ezek, 18. 20. The Son 
all not bear the Iniquity of the Father, neither ſhall 
be Father bear the Iniquity of the Son; and Ver. 4. 
Ve Soul that finneth, it ſhall die. 
After the ſame manner, we are forbid by our 
baviour, Matt. 6. 7. to uſe vain Repetitions as the 
eathen do; or to think what we ſhall be heard for 
bur much ſpeaking ; becauſe, Ver. 8. Tour Father 
ws what things ye have need of, before ye att him. 
nd yet Luke 18, 1, we are encourag'd always to 
4, and not to faint: And this is recommended 
0 us by the Parable of an importunate Widow, 
do thro' her inceſſant Applications became un- 
to the judge, and by her continual Cries and 
KItons ſo troubled him, that to procure his own 
ae he did her Juſtice: Ver. 5. Becauſe this Wi- 
v troubleth me, I will avenge her, leſt by her continual 
Ming ſhe weary me. 
Thus it is faid, Exod. 33. 11. The Lord ſpake 
9 Moſes face to face, as 4 Man ſpeaketh to hit 
end, And yet in Ver. 20. he declares to the 
Nnz ſame 
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fame Moſes, Thou canſt not ſie my Face: for thn Ml 
ſhall no Man ſee me, and live. There are mult Into 


rudes of oiber Inſtances of the like nature, tha _ 
ſeem to carry ſome appearance of a Contradictia * 


in them, but are purpoſely deſign'd to make us u ' 
derſtand that theſe are only aſcrib'd to God He 
way of reſemblance and analogy, and to correct ou 
Imaginations, that we may not miſtake them ſa 
perfect Repreſentations, or think that they ac l 
God in the ſame manner that the Similitudes 6 
reſent them, and to teach us not to ſtretch that 
to all Caſes, or farther than they are intended, 

XXIV. We ought to remember, that tw 
things may be very like one another in ſome 
ſpects, and quite contrary in others; and yet u 
argue againſt the Likeneſs in one reſpect, from 
Contrariety in the other, is as if one ſhould diſpur 
againſt the Lik.neſs of a Picture, becauſe that 8 
made of Canvas, Oil, and Colours, wheres tit 
Original is Fleſh :nd Blood, 

Thus in the preſent Cafe, God is repreſented® 
an abſolute Lord over his Creatures, of infa 
Knowledge and Power, that doth all things for W 
mere Pleaſure, and is accountable ro none; à 
that will have Mercy on whom he will han Ain 
o, and whom he will he hardens; that jor 
predeſtinates, calls, juſtifies, and. glerifies whom 1 
will, without any regard to the Creatures wi 
he thus deals with. This gives us a might) Ne 
tion of his Sovereignty, at once ſtops our Mou 
and filences our Objections, obliges us to an 
lute Submiſſion, and dependance on him, 4 
withal to acknowledge the good things we ajf" 
be intirely due to his pleaſuſe. This is in! 
Deſign and Effect of this terrible Repreſentaa 
and the meaning is, that we ſhould unden 
that God is no way oblig'd to give us an 
of his Actions; that we are no wore to 100% 
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Into the Reafons of his dealing with his Creatures; 
than if he really treated them in this arbitrary Me- 
thod. By the ſame we are taught to acknowledge, 
that our Salvation as intirely son him, and 
that we owe it as much to his pleaſure, as if he 
had beſtow'd it on us without any other Conſide- 
ration, but his own Will to do fo. 1 
1, 18. Of his u Will begat he us with the Word of 
Truth, that we ſhould be 4 kind of Firſi-fruits of his 
Creatures, And that we might not think t 
could be any thing in our beſt Works, the pro- 
ſpect whereof could move God to ſhew kindneſs to 
us, the Scriptures give us to underſtand that thoſe 
good Works are due to his Grace and Favour, 
and the Effects, not Cauſes of them. So Eph. 2. 
10. For we are bis Workmanſhip, created in Chriſt 
feſus unto good Works, which God hath before ordaim d, 
hat we ſhould walk in them. | 

XXV. All which Repreſentations are defign'd 
8 Scheme, to make us conceive the Obligations 
we owe to God, and how little we can contribute 
our own Happineſs. And to make us appre- 
end this to be his meaning, he has on other oc- 
ions given us an account of his dealing with 
Men, not only different, but ſeemingly contradic- 
dry to this. Thus he frequently repreſents him- 
it, W propoſing nothing for his own pleaſure or 
Wantage in his Tranſactions with his Creatures, 
having no other Deſign in them, but to do 
hoſe Creatures good as earneſtly defiring and pro- 

ting that End only. Nay, be ents him- 
if to us as if he were as uneafy and troubled 
den we fail'd ro anſwer his Expectarions; as we 
yy conceive a good, merciful, and beneſicem 
ance, that had only his Subjects Happineſs in 
eu, would de, when they refus'd to join with 
m for promoting their own Intereſt. And God, 
her to expreſs his tenderneſs towards us, and 
: MW S'4 hb how 
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how far he is from impoſing any thing on us, le 
us know that he has left us to our own Freedom 
and Choice : and to convince us of his impartiality, 
declares that he acts as a juſt and equal [udge; 
that he hath no reſpe& of Perſons, and favour 
none; but reward; and puniſhes all Men, not a 
cording to his own pleaſure, but according to 
their deferis: and in every Nation he that fears hin 
and works Righteouſneſs, is accepted with him, Ad 
10. 28. 

d XXVI. Whoever is acquainted with the holy 
Scriptures, will find all theſe things plainly dels 
ver'd in them. Thus to ſhew us that God propels 
no advantages to himſelf in his Dealings with us 
he is deſcribed as a Perſon wholly. diſintereſted: 
Fob. 22. 2, 3. Can a Man be profitable amo Gud 
as he that is wiſe may be proſitarle unto himſef* | 
it any pleaſure to the Almighty that thou art rightes: 
or is it gain to. him that tou makeſt thy ways perfelt 
And Chap. 35. 6, 7. If thou finneſt, what di ths 
againſt him * or if thy ran greſſions be multiplied, wht 

ſt thor unto him? If thou be righteous, what girg 
thou him, or what receiveth he of thine hand! 

And as to his lcaving us to the liberty of ourom 
Choice, ob'crve how he 1> repreſented, Deut. 3% 
19. I call Heaven and Earth this day to rer® 
gainſt you, that 1 have ſet before you Life and Dt 
Bleſſing and Curſing ; therefare chooſe Life. 

And as to his carneſt Concern for our v4" 
tion, he orders the Prophet Ezekiel to deliver i 
Meſſage from him: Chap. 33. 11. Say unto! 
As I live, ſaith the Lord God, I have no pleat 
the death of the Wicked, but that the Witked u 
from his way and live. Turn ye, turn ye from # 
evil ways; for why will ye die, O Houſe of 1 
And Hoſea 11. 8. How ſhall I give thee up, | 
phraim? How ſhall I deliver thee, Iirael? H. 
1 makg thee as Adnah ? How ſhall I ſet thet 4 
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boim? Mine Heart is turned within me, my Re 
pentings are kindled together. | 

Every one may ſee how diſtant this view of God, 
and of his Dealings with his Creatures, is from the 
former; and yet if we conſider it as a Scheme 
fram'd to make us conceive how graciouſly, mer- 
cifully, and juſtly God treats us, notwithſtanding 
the ſupreme and abſolute Dominion he has over us, 
there will be no inconſiſtency between the two. 
You ſee here, that tho' the Creatures be in his hand, 
as Clay in the Potter's, of which he may make 
Veſſels of Honour or Diſbonour, without any injury, 
or being accountable ; yet he uſes that Power, 
with all the paſſionate Love and Concern that Pa- 
rents ſhew towards their Children : and therefore we 
are to conceive of him as having all the tenderneſs 
of Affection, that Parents feel in their Heart to- 
wards their young ones; and that if he had been 
ſo affected, he could not (conſidering our Circum- 
ſtances) have gone fart her than he has dane to fave 


us; that our Deſtruction is as intirely due to our 


ſelves, as if we were out of God's Power, and ab- 
ſolutely in the hand of our own counſel. 
XXVII. If we take theſe as Schemes deſign'd 
to give us different Views of God, and his Tran- 
actions with Men, in order to oblige us to diſtinct 
Duties which we owe him, and ſtretch them no 
farther, they are very reconcilable : And to go a- 
bout to claſh the one againſt the other, and argue, 
4 many do, that if the one be true, the other can- 
not, is full as abſurd as to object againſt that Ar- 
ticle of our Belief, that Chriſt ſits on the right hand 
of God, becauſe Scripture in other places, and 
plain Reaſon aſſures us, that God hath neither 
Hand nor Parts. 
And whilſt a thing may in one reſpect be like 
mother, and in other reſpects be like the contra- 
!y; and whilſt we know that thing only by reſem- 
blance, 
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blance, ſimiktude, or tion; we ought not 
to be 2 that the Repreſentations are con- 
tary, 


taken from things that ſeem irreconcil:- 
ble, or that the different Views of the ſame thing 
ſhould give occafion to different, nay contrary 
Schemes. h 
$ XXVII. We onghr farther to conſider, tha 
theſe are not ſo much deſign'd to give us Notions 
of God as he is in himlelf, as to make us ſenſible 
of our Duty to him, and to oblige us to perform it. 
As for Example, when the Scriptures repreſent 
God as an ablolute Lord, that has his Creatures in- 
tirely in his Power, and trezts them according to 
his pleaſure ; as one that is not oblig'd to conlider 
their Advantage ar all, or any thing but his own 
Will; that may elect one to eternal Salvation, and 
paſs over another, or eondemn him to eternal Mi- 
ſery, without any other reaſon but becauſe he will 
do ſo: When we read this, I ſay, in the holy 
Scriptures, we ought not to diſpute whether God 
really acts thus or no, or how it will ſuit with 
his other Attributes of Wiſdom and Fuſftice to do 
ſo; but the uſe we ought to make of it, is to cal 
tw mind what Duty and Submiffion we ought to 
pay to one who may thus deal with us if he pleak, 
and what Gratitude we ought to return him, for 
electing and decreeing us to Salvation, when ht 
lay under no manner of Obligation to vouchſaſe u 
that Favour. 
Again, when we find him repreſented as 2 Let 
cious and merciful Father, that treats us as 
dren, that is ſollicitous for our welfare, that would 
not our Death or Deſtruction; that has done al 
things: for our eternal Happineſs, which could be 
done without violating the Laws of our Creation, 
and putting a force upon our Natures ; that bu 
given us Fres- Mil, that we might be capable of 
Rewards at his hands, and have the pleaſure of 
chooling 
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chooſing for our felves ; which only can make us 
happy, and like unto himſelf in the moſt noble 
Operations of which a Being is capable: that has 
given us all the Invitations and Encouragements to 
chooſe well, that Mercy could prompt him to, or 
| that the Juſtice which is due to himſelf and Crea- 

tures would allow; and that never puniſhes us, but 
when the Neceſſity and Support of his Government 
requires he ſhould : When we hear theſe things, 
we arenot ſo much to inquire whether this Repre- 
ſentation exactly ſuits with what really paſſes in 
his Mind, as how we ought to behave our ſelves in 
ſuch a Caſe towards him that has dealt fo gractoufly 
with us. 

XXIX. And tho' theſe Repreſentations be but 
Deſcriptions fitted ro our Capacities, thro* God's 
great Condeſcenſion towards us; it is certain, 
that there is as much Mercy, Tenderneſs, and 

| Juſtice in the Conduct of God, as this Scheme re- 
preſents: And on the other hand, that we owe as 
much Fear, Submiſſion, and Gratitude to him, as 
if the firſt were the Method he took with us. 

We make no ſcruple to acknowledge, that Love 
and Hatred, Mercy and Anger, with other Paſ- 
hons, are aſcrib'd to God; not that they are in 
him, as we conceive them, but to teach us how 
ve are to behave our ſelves toward him, and what 
Treatment we may expect at his hands. And if fo, 
vhy ſhould we make any difficulty to think that 
Fare= knowledge, Purpoſes, Eleftions, and Decrees are 
tributed to him: after the ſame way, and to the 
lame intent ? 

XXX. The ſecond Uſe that I ſhall make of 
this Doctrine, is to put you in mind, how cautious 
ve ought to be in our Reaſonings and Deductions 
concerning things, of whoſe nature we are not fully 
vpriz'd, Tis true, that in Matters we fully 
comprehend, all is clear and eaſy to us, and we 

readily 
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readily perceive the Connection and Conſi 

of all the Parts: but it is not ſo in things to whi 
vie are in a great meaſure ſtrangers, and of which 
we have only an imperfect and partial view, far 
in theſe we are very apt to fancy Contradictions, 
2 to think the account; we receive of them ab- 
urd. 

The truth of this is manifeſt from innumerable 
Inſtances: as for example, from the Opinion of 
the Autipodes: whilſt the mitter was imperfe&tly 
known, How many Objections were made againſt it! 
How many thought they had prov'd to a De- 
monſtration the Impoſſibility and Contradiction of 
the thing? And how far did they prevail with the 
generality of the World to believe them? And 
yet how weak, and in truth fooliſh, do all their 
Arguments — to Men that know, and by ex- 

erience underſtand the matter? 

Others will ſay the ſame concerning the Motion 
of the Earth, notwithſtanding the great Confidence 
with which many have undertaken to demonſtrae 
it to be impoſſible; the reaſon of which is only the 
imperfect Knowledge we have of the thing: Ands 
our underſtanding of it is more and more enlarg d and 
clear'd, the Contradictions vaniſh. | 

Ought we not then to think all the Contradidt- 
ons we fancy between the Fore-knowleage of God and 
Contingency of Events, between Predeſtination «0d 
Free-will, to be the Effects of our Ignorance and 
partial Knowledge? May it not be in this, 28 0 
the Matter of the Autipodes, and Motion of tht 
Earth? May not the Inconſiſtencies that we find i 
the one, be as ill-grounded as thoſe that have be 
urg'd :gainſt the others? And have we not 7 
ro ſuſpect, nay believe this to be the Caſe; ſince 
we are ſure that we know much leſs of God and hi 
Attributes, than of the Earth and heavenly Mo 
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F XXXI. Even in the Sciences that are moſt 
common and certain, there are ſome things, which 
amongſt thoſe that are unacquainted with ſuch 
Matters, would paſs for Contradictions. As for 
example, let us ſuppoſe one ſhould happen to men- 
tion Negative Quantities among Perſons ſtrangers 
to the Mathematicks; and being ask'd what is 
meant by thoſe Words, ſhould anſwer, That he 
underſtands by them Quantities that are conceived 
to be leſs than Nothing; and tliat one of their Pro- 
perties is that being multiply'd by a Number leſs 
than Nothing, the Product may be a Magnitude 
greater than any aſſign d. This might juſtly ap- 

ear a Riddle, and full of Contradictions, and per- 
= will do ſo to a great part of my Auditors. 
Something leſs than Nothing, in appearance is a Con- 
tradition; a Number leis than Nothing, has the 
lame face: That theſe ſhould be multipliable on 
one another, ſounds very oddly ; and that the Pro- 
duct of leſs than Nothing upon leſs than Nothing, 
ſhould be poſitive, — greater than any aſſign d 
Quantity, ſeems inconceivable. And yet, if the 
moſt ignorant will but have patience, and apply 
themſelves for Inſtruction to the skilful in theſe 
Marters they will ſoon find all the ſeeming Con- 
tradictions vaniſh, and that the Aſſertions are not 
only certain, but plain and eaſy Truths, that may 
be conceiv'd without any great Laculry. 

Ought we not then to ſuſpect our own Igno- 
rance, when we fancy Contradictions in the De- 
ſcriptions given us of the Myſteries of our Faith 
and Religion? And ought we not to wait with Pa- 
tence, till we come to Heaven, the proper School 
where theſe things are to learned? And in the 
mean time, aquieſce in that Light the holy Spi- 
rit has given us in the Scriptures; which, as I have 
ſhew'd, is ſufficient to direct us in our preſent Cir- 
cumſtances. 
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C XXXI1. The third uſe I ſhall make of this 
Doctrine, 1s to teach us what anſwer we are to give 
that Argument _— puzzled Mankind, and 
done ſo much miſchief in the World. It runs thus; 
« Tf God foreſee or predeſtinate that I ſhall be ſa- 
« ved, I ſhall infallibly be ſo; and if he foreſee 
4 or have predeſtinated that I ſhall be damned, it 
cc js unavoidable. And therefore it is no matter 
„ what I do, or how I behave myſelf in this Life,” 
Many Anſwers have been given to this, which I 
ſhall not ar preſent examine: I ſhall only add, tha 
if Gods Fore-knowledge were exactly conformable 
to ours, the conſequence would ſeem juſt; but in 
aſmuch as they are of as different a nature as any 
two Faculties of our Souls, it doth not follow (be- 
cauſe our foreſight of Events, if we ſuppoſe it in- 
fallible, muſt preſuppoſe a Neceſſity in them) that 
therefore the divine Preſcience muſt require the 
ſame Neceſſity in order to its being certain. It is 
true, we call God's Fore-kacwledge and our own by 
the ſame Name; but this is not from any real 
likeneſs in the nature of the Faculties, but from 
ſome proportion obſervable in the Effects of them: 
Both having this advantage, that they prevent any 
ſurprize on the Perſon endow'd with them. 
Now as it is true, that no Contingency or Free- 
dom in the Creatures, can any way deceive or ſur- 
prize God, put him to a loſs, or oblige him toal- 
ter his Meaſures : So on the other hand it is like- 
wiſe true, that the divine Prefcience doth not hin- 
der Freedom; and a thing may either be or not 
be, notwithſtanding that Foreſight of it which we 
aſcribe to God, Whea therefore it is alledged, that 
if God foreſees I ſhall be ſaved, my Salvation is in- 
fallible, this doth not follow; becauſe the Fore- 


knowledge of God is not like Man's, which requis 


Neceſſity in the Event, in order to its being ce- 
tain, but of another Nature conſiſtent with Con- 
tingency: 
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ti + And our inability to comprehend this 
1 our 1 — the true Nature of 
what we call Fore- knowledge in God. And it is 
3 impoſſible we ſhould comprehend the Power 
thereof, or the manner of its Operation, as that 
the Eye ſhould ſee a Sound, or the Ear hear Light 
and Colours. 

Only of this we are ſure, that in this it differs 
from ours, that it may conſiſt either with the being 
or not being of what is ſaid to be foreſeen or pre- 
deſtinated. Thus St. Paul was a choſen Veſſel, 
and he reckons himſelf in the number of the pre- 
deltinated, Epheſ. 1. 5. Having predeſtinated us to 
the adoption of Children by Jeſus Chriſt to himſelf. 
And yet he ſuppoſes it poſſible for him to miſs of 
Salvation: And therefore he look'd on himſelf as 
oblig'd to uſe Mortification, and exerciſe all other 
Graces, in order to make his Calling and Election 
ſure; leſt, as he tells us, 1 Cor. 9. 27. That by 
am means when I have preach'a to others. I my ſe 
ſteu d be 4 Caſt-away, or a Keprobate, as the mil 
tranſlated in other places. 

$ XXXIII. The fourth uſe I ſhall make of this 
Doctrine, is to enable us to diſcover what Judg- 
ment we are to paſs on thoſe that have manag'd 
this Controverſy : And for mine own part I muſt 
profeſs, that they ſeem to me to have taken Sha« 
dows for Subſtances, Ref. mblances for the Things 
they repreſent; and by confounding theſe have 
embroil'd themſelves and Readers in inextricable 
Difficulties, 

Whoever will look iato the Books writ on either 
vde, will find this to be true: But becauſe that is 
i Tak too difficult for the genenaliry of Men, 
lt them conſider the two Schemes of the Pre- 
fino iant aud Free- Muller, in the preſent Biſhop of 
Sum's Expoſition of the XVIIth Article of our 
Church ; where they will (as I think) find che O- 


pinions 
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pinions of both Parties briefly, fully, and fach de 
repreſented, and withal perceive this Error rus c 
thro' both. | ca 
Ass for example, the great Foundation of the o 
one Scheme is, that God acts for himſelf and his bot 
Glory, and therefore he can only conſider the Mz WM thi 
nifeſtation of his own Attributes and PerfeRions in Me 
every Action; and hence they conclude that he mut Wl Qu 
only damn or ſave Men, as his doing of one or other Nast 
may moſt promote his Glory. of 
But here it is manifeſt that they who reaſon thu Ho 
are of opinion, that the deſire of Glory doth rel. Wi {ec 
ly move the Will of God; whereas Glory, and ist. 
he Deſire of it, are only aſcrib'd to God in a Ws t 
analogical Senſe, after the ſame manner as Hand end 
and Feet, Love and Hatred are: And when God then 
is faid to do all things for his own Glory, it is no e, 
meant that the Deſire of Glory is the real Endot Wi they 
his Actions, but that he has order'd all _ n WW of | 
ſuch an excellent Method, that if he had defignd ppl 
them for no other End, they could not have ſet it late 

forth more effeRually. Now to make this bug the! 
tive Expreſſion the Foundation of ſo many ham ! 
Concluſions, and the occaſion of ſo many Con: 
tentions and Diviſions in the Church ſeems to me 
the fame kind of Miſtake, that the Church o 
Rome commits in taking the words of Scripturd 
This is Body, literally; from whence ſo many 
Abſurdities and Contradictions to our Senſes 
Reaſon are inferr'd. oſs 
6 XXXLIV. Secondly, If you look diligently nt 
theſe Schemes, you will find a great part of the 
Diſpute ariſes on this Queſtion, What is firſt- of 
ſecond in the Mind of God? whether he firſt for: 
ſees and then determines, or firſt determines, 2 
by virtue of that foreſees? This Queſtion ſeem the 
more ſtrange, becauſe both Parties are 


that there is neither firſt nor laſt in the Divine Ur 
| | derſland- 
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y Cerſlanding, but all is one ſingle Act in him, and 
os WY continues the ſame f om all Eternity. What then 

can be the meaning of the Diſpute? Sure it can be 
he no more than this, whether it be more honourable 
is WF for Cod, that we ſhould conceive him as acting 
l. this way or that, ſince it is confeſs'd that neither 
n reaches what really paſſes in his Mind. So that the 
it WY Queſtion is not concerning the Operations of God 
s they are in themſelves, but concerning our wa 

of conceiving them, whether it be more for his 
Honour to reprefent them according to the firſt or 
a. bccond Scheme: And certainly the right Method 
n to uſe both on occaſion, fo far as they may help 
an WT 5 15 conceive honourably of the divine Majeſty; 
nd end to deal ingeniouſly with the World, and tell 
30) Wim, that where theſe Schemes have not that ef- 
not ect, or where thro' our ſtretching them roo far, 
dof WW they induce us to entertain diſhonourable Thoughts 
; in Wo! him, or encourage Diſobedience, they are not 
0d N pplicable to him. In ſhort, that God is as abſo- 
ec it lite as the firſt repreſents him, and Man as free as 
ue laſt would have him to be; and that theſe dif- 
1 {erent and ſeemingly contradictory Schemes are 
on bought in to ſupply the Deffects of one another. 
| Ms dT XXXV. Fg therefore,» Thirdly, The Mana- 


des of this Controverſy ought to have look'd on 
urs bee different Schemes as chiefly deſign'd ro incul- 
- ene ſome Duties to us; and to have preſs'd them 


0 farther than as they tended to move and oblige 
usto perform thoſe Duties. But they, on the con- 
nary, have ſtretch'd theſe Repreſentations beyond 
"he Scripture's deſign, and ſer them up in oppoſi- 
non to one another; and have endeavour'd to per- 
ide the World that they are inconſiſtent : inſo- 
Much that ſome, to eſtabliſh Contingency and 
Free. Will, have deny'd God's Preſcience ; and 
eile to ſer up Predeſtination, have brought in 
lan neceſſity of all Events. 
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And not content therewith, they have accu 
one another of Impiety and Blaſphemy, and mu- 
tually charg'd each the other's Opinion with all th 
abſurd Conſequences they fancy'd were deducibe f. 
from it. Thus the Maintainers of Free-Will chay 
the Predeſtinarians as fguilty of aſcribing Injuſtic 
Tyranny, and Cruelty to God, as making hin 
the Author of all the Sin and Miſery that is intt 
World: And on the other hand, the A ſſertem d 
Predeſtination have accus'd the others, as deſtroy 
ing the Independency aud Dominion of God, al 
ſubjecting him to the Will and Humours of hu 
Creatures. And if either of the Schemes were u 
be taken literally and properly the Maintainers df 
them would find difficulty enough to rid then- 
ſelves of the Conſequences charg'd on them: Bu 
it we take them only as analogical Repreſentations 
as I have explain'd them, there will be no ground 
or reaſon for theſe Inferences. 

$ XXXVI. And it were to be wiſh'd, that thok 
who make them would conſider, that if they 
would proſecute the ſame Method in treating ti 
other Repreſentations that the Scriptures give bee 
of God's Attributes and Operations, no lels b. 
ſurdities would follow: As for example, wi! :/ 
God is ſaid to be merciful, loving, and pitiful, cpo 
ſeeing, jealous, patient, or 1 if theſe ver 


taken literally, and underſtood the ſame way 3 0 
we find them in us, what abſurd and intolera Conf 
Conſequences would follow; fand how diſhonot rot; 
ably muſt they be ſuppos'd ro think of God, un Lnen 


aſcribe ſuch Paſſions to him? Yer no body 1 
ſnock'd at them, becauſe they underſtand them 1 
an anological Senſe. And if they would but al 
Predeſtination. Election, Decrees, Purpoſes, 20 
Fore-knowledge, to belong to God, with the im 
difference, they would no more think theme 


oblig'd to charge thoſe that aſcribe them 10 „ 
| Vil 
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weich Blaſphemy in the one Caſe, than in the o- 
mu- ther, | 

the 'Tis therefore incumbent on us to forbear all 
ce A ſuch Deductions, and we ſhould endeavour to re- 
ar i concile theſe ſeveral Repreſentations together, by 
ice WY teaching the Peo;:le, that God's Knowledge 15 of 
ba :nother Nature than ours; and that tho' we can- 
ate not, in our way of thinking, certainly foreſee what 
naß i; ſree and contingent, yer God may do it by that 
uc: Dower which anlwers to Preſcience in him, or ra- 
der in truth, ſupplies the place of it. Nor is it 
f 18 ny wonder that we cannot conceive how this is 
re u doc, fince we have no direct or proper Notion of 
r; Cod Knowledge; nor can we ever in this Life ex- 
her- p:ct to comprehend it, any more than a Man who 
bu never law can expect ro diſcern the Shape and Fi- 
100% ure of Bodies at a diſtance, whilſt he continues 
on blind. 

\ XXXVII. The fifth uſe we are to make of 
the et has been faid, is to teach us how we are to 
te ©: ave ouriclves in a Church, where either of theſe 
o u Sclicines is ſettled and taught as a Doctrine: and 
ve be I inł the Reſolution is eaſy. We ought to 


ee quict, and not unſeaſonably diſturb the Peace 
wha! e Church; much leſs ſhould we endeavour to 
, coe what ſhe profeſſes, by alledging Abſurdities 
voy" Inconfiftencics in it. On the contrary, we are 
g d to take pain; to ſhew that the pretended 


Conſequences do not ſollow, as in truth they do 
not; and to diſcourage all that make them, as 
Enemies of Peace, and falſe Accuſers of their 
Prethren, by charging them with Conlequences 
ity diſown, and that have no other Foundation 
but the Makcr's Ignorance. 

For in truth, as has been already ſhew'd, if ſuch 
In ences be allow'd, hardly any one Attribute or 
«ration of God, as deſcrib'd in Scripture, will be 
tec from the Gavils of perverſe Men. 
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x 'Tis obſervable, that by the ſame way of reaſon. Wl ; 
0 ing, and by the ſame fort of Arguments; by Wi | 
. which ſome endeavour to deitroy the divine Pref c 
if cience, and render his Decrees odious, Cotta { 
ago in Cicero attack'd the other Attributes, and 1 
. undertook to prove that God can neither b Wl {; 

1 | Reaſon nor Underſtanding, Wiſdom nor Prudence, 
$89! | nor any other Virtue, And if we underſtand thek re 
literally and properly, ſo as to ſignify the fane th 
when apply'd to God and to Men, it will not be c 
eaſy to anſwer his Arguments: but if we conceive of 
them to be aſcrib'd to him by Pro; ortion and Anz in 
logy, that is, if we mean no more when we apply Wl tic 
| them to God, than that he has ſome Powers and ref 
| Faculties, tho' not of the ſame nature, which a: Wi i; 
LN analogous to theſe, and which yield him all the the 
(88 Advantages which theſe could give him if he h th: 
Mi them, enabling him to produce all the good E. th: 


ects which we ſee conſequent to them, when in the WW th; 
118 greateſt Perfection; then the Arguments uſed by WM fro, 
1 | Cotta azainſt them have no manner of force: Wi pro 
i ſince we do not plead for ſuch an 8 on 


. Reaſon, Fuſtice, and Virtue, a+ he objects aganl, [ 
24148 but for more valuable Perfections that are m Chi 
| Z 1 — 
1 3 25 1 
1 * Qualem autem Deum intelligere nos poſſumus nulla w. k 
n 1 . . . . . * alt 
4 tate præditum? Quid enim? prudentiamne Deo tribuen 0 

„ Quæ conſtat ex ſcientia rerum bonarum & malarum, &, * enc 
„ bonarum nec malarum ? Cui mali nihil eſt, nec efle pot and 
Wi. quid huic opus eſt delectu bonorum & malorum ? Quid abr the! 

— 4 ratione? quid intelligentia? quibus utimur ad eam rem ut ape 0 
J obſcura aſſequamur. At obſcurum Deo nihil poteſt eſſe. M# Cl 
3 quæ ſuum cuique diſtribuit, quid pertinet ad Den ul 

| ominum enim ſocietas, & communitas, ut vos dicitis, J that 
. tiam procreavit: temperantia autem conſtat ex pretermit® of G 
| dis voluptatibus corporis: cui fi locus in eœlo eſt, eſt eta "on . 

luptatibus Nam fortis Deus intelligi qui poteſt ? in dojo ſee 

an in labore, an in periculo? quorum Deum nihil _ _ 

Nec ratione igitur utentem, nec virtute ulla præditum „ je 

intelligere qui poſſumus? Cic. de Nat. D. L. II 84 4 
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than equivalent, and in truth infinitely ſuperior to 
them, tho* call'd by the ſame Names; becauſe we 
do not know what they are in themſelves, but only 
ke their Effects in the World, which are ſuch as 
might be expected from the moſt conſummate Reas 
ave WY ſon, Underſtanding, and Virtue. 

ace, And after the ſame manner, when perverſe Men 
hel WW reaſon againſt the Preſcience, Predeſtination, and 
ame Wi the Decrees of God, by drawing the like abſurd 
be Conſequences, as Cotra doch againſt the py 
eve Wh of his being endow'd with Reaſon and Underſtand- 
ur ing, cc, our Anſwer is the fame as before men- 
29 Bi tion'd. If theſe be ſuppos'd the very fame in all 
1 reſpects when 3 to God, as we find them 
| an in ourſelves, there would be {ome colour, from 
the WW the Abſurdities that would follow, to deny that 
b they belong to God; but when we only aſcribe 
E. them to him by analogy, and mean no more than 
that there are ſome things anſwerable to them, 
d by Wi from whence, as Principles, the .divine Operations 
ce: Bl proceed, it is plain, that all ſuch Argument; not 
ging only loſe their — but are abſolutely impertinent. 
unit It 1s therefore ſufficient for the Miniſters of the 
mot Church to ſhew that the eſtabliſhed Doctrine is a- 
— = gable to Scripture, and teach their People what 
uſe ought to be made of it, and to caution them 


— gainſt the Abuſe; which if they do with Pru- 
,, = WF dence, they will avoid Contentions and Divifions, 
ad prevent the Miſchiefs which are apt to follow 


the miſtaken Repreſentations of it. 

\ XXXVIII. This is the Method taken by our 
Church in her XVIIth Article, where we are taughr, 
that Predeſtination ro Life is the everlaſting Purpoſe 
F God, whereby before the Foundations of the World 
vere laid, ke hath conſtantly decreed by his Ceunſel, 
Jecret to us, ts deliver from Curſe ani Damnation 
ine whom he bath choſen in Chriſt out of Man- 
Wa, and to bring them by Chriſt to everlaſting Sal- 


0 3 VA: ion. 


(4) 
vation. And that the godly Conſideration if 
Predeſtination, and our Eleiticn in Chrijt, is full « 
ſweet, pleaſant, and un _—_ Comfort to god) 
Perſons, as well becauſe it doth greatly ſts 
bliſh their Faith of eternal Salvation, to be enjoy 
thro* Chriſt, as becauſe it doth fervently kindle thir 
Love toward God. —— And yet e muſt receive God. 
Promiſes, as they be generally ſet forth to us in hu 
Scripture. Here you ſee the two Schemes joind 
together: And we are al'ow'd ajl the Comfort tha 
the Con ſiderat ion of our being predeſtinated can 
afford us: and at the ſame time we are given to 
underſtand that the Promiſes of God are generally 
conditional; and that notwithſtanding our belict 
of Predeſtination, we can have no hope of obtaining 
the benefit of them, but by fulfilling the Conditions 
And I hope I have explain'd them in ſuch a way, s 
ſhews them to be conſiſtent in themſelves, and of gret 
uſe towards making us holy here, and happy hereatter, 
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GEN. II. Ver. 16, 17. 


And the Lord God commanded the Man, ſaying, of 
Tree of the Garden thou mayſt freely — FEY 
But of the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil thou 


ſp.lt not eat of it: For in the Day that thou eateſ 
thereof, thou ſhalt ſurely die. 


AILY Expererience ſhews us that there is 
much Ignorance, Folly and Miſery amongſt 
Men; that we have a proſpect of theſe as ſoon as 
we begin to think; and that notbing more im- 
bitters Life than that View. The Beaſts are ſick, 
and want and die as well as Men; but yet are not 
ſo miſerable, becauſe they ſee no farther than the 
preſent, and therefore are not tormented with the 
remembrance of what is paſt, or the fear of what 
1s to come. Whereas Men are appriz'd that Pains 
and Diſeaſes, Diſappointments and Death are be- 
fore them, and have not the like certainty of one 
lingle Act of Pleaſure to ballance the diſmal Conſi- 
deration, This ſhould make us ſenſible that we 
ae not in the State in which Nature placed us, 
lince a Good God can hardly be ſuppoſed to have 
made a Creature with leſs Views of Happineſs 
than of Miſery, From whence we may conclude 
that our preſent Eſtate is not that wherein God cre- 
ted us, but that we are ſome way or other fallen 
rom it. The Text gives us the occaſion of that 
Hlland there is no other Account to be given of 
our preſent Condition, but what we receive here 
from the Holy Scriptures: for altho' all conſider- 
ig Men have ſeen and bemoan'd our Miſery, yet 
done could ever diſcover any other rational i 

| * 
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for it, or give any tolerable Reaſon how it came 
to be ſo. 

'Tis ſurely of great moment to us to be acquainted 
with it, becauſe it 1s one Step to the Cure to 
diſcover the Diſeaſe. *Tis a Subject not commonly 
handled and requires Attention in You, as well x 
Diligence and Care in Me to inform you in the 
following Particulars. 


iſt. Of the State and Circumſtances of Man, 
when this Command in the Text was given. Pro 
zdly. The Command itſelf forbidding Adam to ſto v 
eat of the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil WW :c 
zdly. How Man was ſeduced to break this Com- {crit 


mand. les a 
q4thly. The Conſequences of this Diſobedienc. o C 
As to the State and Circumſtances of Man when 3 

this Command was given. Ia 
iſt. It is manifelt, that he was then immediately No 

created, and being juſt come out of the hands d by hi 


God, he was in a ſtate proper to his Nature, pue Mas 
and innocent, without any Stain or Corruptiot 
He had no Law but that of his Mind, or what he 
received by immediate Revelation from God; not 
any defect, but that which is unavoidably incident 
to every thing created, which may be perfect u 
its kind, but cannot be abſolutely lo; that being 
proper to God. For to ſay a thing was created 
to confeſs that it depends on the Will and Power d 
him that made it; and therefore it cannot be ſel. 
ſufficient but needs the continual ſupport of i 
Creator, and the aſſiſtance of ſuch ua fellov- 
Creatures as God has been pleas'd to appoint 3 
neceſſary helpers for its ſubſiſtence. All the Pg. 
tection therefore to which Creatures can pretel 
is to anſwer the deſign for which they were creat 
This is that Goodneſs God ſa in them, This ur 
doubtedly Man had, and in this ſenſe he 1 
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good, If therefore God did not deſign that Man 
mould be ſelf-ſufficient, but have a Communion 
with the bodies that are about him, and as a por- 
tion of the Univerſe depend on their Aſſiſtance and 
Influence as to his Material part; it will be no Im- 
perfection in him that he owes his Food to the 
Earth, his Warmth to the Sun, and his Breath to 
the Air. For ſince God has made all theſe neceſ- 
an, Wiry to his Subſiſtance, he anſwers the deſign of 
Providence, whilſt he uſes them to the purpoſes, 
o which God has appointed them. 
vil :dly. We muſt remember that if Man's Un- 
. berſtanding at firſt was never ſo clear, and his ſen- 
ſes and faculties never ſo ſtrong, yet having made 
ice. o Obſervations, and being abſolutely without Ex- 
perience, he could know no more of any thing, 
hen Mn what was revealed by God to him. And 
there was no neceſſity that God ſhould ſreveal more 
Knowledge ro him than was at preſent to be uſed 
by him. You may obſerve in the 19th Verſe of 
PU tes Chapter, that out of the Ground the Lord God 
m d every Beaſt of the Field, and every Fowl of 
be Air, and brought them to Adam, to ſee what he 
would call them, and whatſoever Adam called ev 
wing creature, that was the name thereof. This 


ruh the way by which God taught him Language, 
el; nd you {ce it went no farther than the Names of 
ed beds of the Earth, and Fowls of the Air a- 
01 onelt whom he lived, and over whom he was to 
ſel Xrciſe Dominion. 

f „ Now was it any Imperfection in the firſt Man, 


wat he was ignorant of the nature of things, if 
Fe ſuppoſe that he had a certain way to come to 
Nat Knowledge, when he had occaſion for it. For 
e deſign of Knowledge is not to amuſe us or fill 
dur heads with Notions, but to ſerve and direct us 
a the Aﬀairs of Life, *Tis only this ſort of Know- 
dee that is truly valuable: And he that has m_ 
0 
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of it and beſt applies it, is to be accounted mol 
wiſe. If therefore Adam had a certain way of 
knowing the nature of every Thing, when he vs 
to employ that Knowledge; tho' fe Was a 
without it, yet he was in a better State than any d 
his Poſterity, who have made many Obſervation 
and are furniſh'd with many actual Notions, but 
have no certain way of coming to ſuch Knowledg 
as upon every Occaſion is neceſſary for their U. 
rections. 

zdly. Therefoie' we muſt conceive that Ada 
was under the immediate Conduct and direction Ded 
God, and was not to judge for himſelf, but wa hi. 
leave himſelf entirely to be guided and directed by 
his Maker. You ſee he was not left to determine For 
for himſelf what he ſhould eat: Bur God by A. bo 
velation allign'd him his Food and provided it u bim 
him. So Ch. 1. v. 29. And God ſaid, Beholl [Mt 
have given you every herb bearing ſeed which is n 
the face of all the Earth. And every Tree in uit and 
is the fruit of 4 Tree yielding ſeed, to you it ſal that. 
for Mear. And in the Text, of every Tree in de 
Garden thou mayſt freely eat. This ſeems adds 
becauſe theſe Trees of Paradiſe were not plant bend 
when God made the Revelation of the firſt Chap Mo 
And therefore it might be doubted whether thy per 


were intended for the Food of Man, or given hit Warr 
by the former Revelation, if God had not exprely "nc 
declared it. How 

Now if a Man was not to feed him'elf befot + 
he had God's Direction for it, which ſaved hn = 
the trouble and hazard of finding out by Trial vi uit 
was ft for him; It is reaſonable to believe tha "nk 
in every Affair of Life he was to depend on the fm = 
Direction; that he was not to aſſume to himſelf! . 
Knowledge of Good And Evil, that is, of vi we 
was profitable or hurtful ro him, but ent ld 


depend on God for rhe Determination thereof, 4 


* 
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whilſt he did ſo, he could never know Evil, be- 
cauſe God would always direct him to what was 
Cood, and to that only. 

'Tis to be conſider'd that Man by his Conſtitu- 
tion was Mortal, and ſubject to the Impreſſions of 
the Bodies that ſurrounded him; for being com- 
poſed of the Elements as to his material Part, in 
which he reſembled o:her living Creatures; thoſe 
might be ſeparated and diffolv'd, and the Separa- | 
tion of the Parts of our Body infers Death. And 
therefore Man in his natural Compoſition was ſub- 

ec to it; bur yet was capable of Immortality, to 
which he could not be intitl'd but from a ſuperna- 
tural Principle, and the peculiar Care of God. 
For it was impoſſible that a Man's Underſtinding 
how great ſoever ſhould be ſo perfect as to enable 
him of himſelf ro know and avoid all thofe things 
thit might occaſion a Decay and Diſſolution of his 
Body. Only God's Knowledge could reach this ; 
ind thereſore it is manifeſt he muſt depend on 
that; and on all occa\-ons have recourſe to it, if he 
txpected to continue Immortal. 

Nor 4thly, Was his being oblig'd to ſuch de- 
pendance to be look'd on as a Defect, but rather 
2 moſt ſignal Favour. I obſerv'd before, that he 
depended on the Air for Breath, on the Sun for 
Warmth, and on the Earth for Food; And yer 
done of theſe could be reckon'd an Imperfection; 
How much leſs could his Dependance on his Crea- 
tor for the inlightning and informing his Under- 
ſarding for the Diſcovery of what was Good and 
Evil, either in his Moral or Natural Actions, be 
book's on 28 derogatory to his Nature. On the 
atrary nothing could be a greater Honour to 
him, than that God ſhould vouchſafe to become 
Guide; nothing could be a greater Security or 
: Vantage, This muſt and only could take away 
| Doubt and Solieitouſneſs out of his Mind _ 
| render 
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render him perſcctiy eaſy and ſecure. By this Ef. 
had the benefit ot all Knowledge, and was fre Wi h. 
from the trouble of acquiring it. ſt 
Tis true that we have now an unmeaſurable Thi th 
of improving our Underſtanding and penetrating i- c 
ro the Nature of hr we reckon a great part of il D 
our Happinels to conſiſt in it, and value ourſelves a 
it; but we are not to imagine that it was ſo from te 
beginning. The reaſon of our E gerneſs ſor Know. 
ke now ariſes from our depending on our own Cans 
duct. Hence on all occaſions we find great Uſe ſor i; 
and having not hing elſeto truſt to, that can lead us thid 
the Difficulties of Life, we endeavour to know 8 
much as we can, and are glad when we can attain to 
any new Notion ; becauſe we find ourſelves oftena 
a loſs and can't tell how ſoon it may be uſeful tow, 
But whilſt Man was not to judge for himſelf, whill 
he depended on the Omniſciency of God to dir 
him, he had no ſuch occaſion for knowing the N. 
ture of Things, nor need be much concern'd about 
them. For to what purpoſe ſhould Alam have d- 
fired to acquire Knowledge, when he could have i» 


courſe to the infinite Wiſdom of God on all occ- Eye 
ſions to inform and guide him? Whilſt Children ur 
ſupply'd by their Parents, can call for any thiꝶ f Wen 
they want, they are little covetous of Money, a0 "ve: 
can hardly be prevail'd with to apply their Heads10 cau 
the Methods of acquiring it; nor are they fond of bt 
when they have it: Bur a Stock being once put im iſſn, 
their Hands, and they finding that «os muſt vn eren 
if they do not provide and manage induſtrioull Gepri 
They do by degrees grow thirſty of Gain and pal luthci 
monious; lay projects and eagerly purſue the mea lance 
of enriching themſelves. We may conceive it s e 


thus with Man in his Innocency ; and that he ur 
little ſolicitous about acquiring Knowledge, wii 
he could recur to the inexhauſtible Stock of God 
Parent, and be ſupply'd by a free Comm 
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from thence on all Occaſions. But when by Sin 
he cut himſelf off from that, and became his own Ma- 
ſter to judge what was good and evil for himſelf, he 
then found himſelf under continual doubts and Diffi- 
culties; he is become ſenſible of his Ignorance and 
Diſability how to determine in the Affairs of Life, 
and has no other Aſſiſtance than his own Underſtand- 
ing: This makes him diligent to improve it, and as 
covetous of Knowledge as of Money; and fo ſearches 
for the treaſure of the one with as much Induſtr 
and Pains as of the other. Whereas whilſt he — 
£4 on God only for his Direction, he was freed from 
all that Labour, Thirſt and Anxiety wherewith he 
now pro ecutes Knowledge, and was content with 
the inexhauſtiblg Treaſure of Divine Wiſdom to 
which he had an eaſy and ready Accels on all Occa- 
ons: and till we have the like again we can never 
be happy or ſecure. God is the Father of Spirirs and 
35a Father he is ready to make Proviſion for them, if 
they will have recourſe to him and depend on him. 
He is the Light of Souls, and has the ſame propor- 
ton to them, that the Sun and his Beams have to the 
Eye. Whilſt we have the uſe of theſe, we know 
our way and can fee about us; Bur when theſe are 
bent, we are forc'd to ule artificial Lights, that can 
never pe fectiy ſupply the want of them. All our 
Kqui'd Knowledge is but like theſe artificial Lights 
tht can never ſupply the Communication of Wiſ- 
dom, which God was pleas'd to impart to our firſt 
Parents in that State of Innocency, and of which he 
(epriv'd them for their Sin. This I ſuppoſe may be 
lufncient to teach us the Cond. tion and Circum- 
Iances of Man when that Command in the Text 
V4 given him. 

As to the Commandit ſelf, which was the 2d Head 
of my Diſcourſe, But of the Tree of the Knowledge of 
Gord and Evil, thou ſhalt not eat of it, for in the Day that 
Fs eateſt thereof thou ſhalt ſurely die; We are to conſi- 


er iſt, the Tree here mention'd. 2dly, 


» 
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2dly. The Congruity of God's applying it to the 
preſent uſe, and 

zdly. The reaſonableneſs of God's making it a 
Initance of our Obedience, 

Concerning the Tree of Knowledge of Good 
and Evil here mention'd, Let us obſerve 1ſt. tha 
it was a true literal Tree, and that we are not to be 
put off with a meer Figure. For it is faid, v, g, 
of the Chapter. And out of the Ground made ti 
Lord God to grow every Tree that is pleaſant to th 
Sight, and good for Food, the Tree of Life alſo in te 
midſt of the Garden, and the Tree of Knowledge of Gud 
and Evil. If the Trees for ſight and food were tree 
literal Trees, then ſo likewiſe were the Trees of Lit 
and Knowledge, for both are equally fa d to grov 
out of the Ground. And when God in the Text a 
lows Man to eat of the other Trees, he forbids him on 
pain of Death to eat of the Tree of the Knowledge of 
Good and Evil. Now to underſtand eating and Tres 
_— in one part of the Text, and — 
the other, when there is no intimation or ground fo 
a different Senſe, is incongruous to reaſon. No! i 
will be plain to any one that conſiders the deſignd 
Moſes, that he is giving us here the literal Hiltor 
of the Creation of the World, of the Making and 
Fall of Man, and not an Allegory. But beca 
this does not ſuit with the Notions of ſome Me 
to whom the Scripture in the literal Senſe ſeems 
ſufficiently ſpiritual, therefore they endeavour 
allegorize the Hiſtory of Man's Fall, but migi 
with equal reaſon turn his Creation and that 
the World into a Figure. And 'tis ob 
that the ſame Perſons that put a figurative 
on the Tree of Knowledge of good and evil 
on the manner of Man's becoming liable ro Death 
as the Scriptures deliver it; do the fame with 
Methods God has appointed for our Reco} 
and deny not only the literal Sacraments * 
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he Wikewiſe the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, the 
Power of the lireral Death of Chriſt and the 
an WaisfaQtion purchas'd by it. But we muſt not ſe- 
parate the literal from the myſtical Senſe; as we 
od Wiouſt not deny the Baptiſm of Water, becauſe 
we acknowledge that of the Spirit, nor the Re- 
ſurrection of our Bodies becauſe we own another 
of our Souls; ſo neither muſt we deny a literal 
[Tree of Knowledge becauſe it had a myſtical 
$:nſe and Importance. 
And this brings me to the ſecond thing concern- 


Ing this Tree, the congruity of God's applying 
due to the uſe mention'd in the Text: For the Un- 
Lie erſtanding of which we muſt remember that God 
row n all his Intercourſes with Men has conſtantly 


ade uſe of ſome viſible or outward Means; and 
hat it is reaſonable it ſhould be ſo. For ſince 
Man has a Body as well as a Soul ; Senſes as well 
$ Underſtanding; and that the Soul does make 
le of the Organs of the Body and of the Senſes 
or its Information; and that this is the natural 
ourſe of our acquiring Knowledge; it were a 


o! 

on of WP lence to the Nature of Man to invert the Me- 
ſtory bod or ſeparate the one from the other. And 
| and terefore God in his Communications with us 
caulk ems induſtriouſly to have avoided it; eſpecially 
Me BP bers the joyning them together may contribute 


o the certainty and effectualneſs of the Revelation, 
id to ſecure us from being impoſed on by pre- 
anders. Whenever therefore God has ſhew'd 
ny Miracle, he has made uſe of ſome outward 
ion to prepare the minds of Men for it, and 
certain them of his preſence. Thus Moſes did 
| his Miracles with his Rod, Thus Eliſba or- 
AU Naaman to waſh ſeven times in the river 
edi to cure his Leproſie. And altho' God in- 
ulriouſſy avoided aſſuming any ſhape, when he 
we the Law; yet he aſſured the People of //- 
; P D : rael 
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rael that he was preſent by Thunder, Smoke alli: 
Fire at Mount Sinai, and by a burning Buſh t 
his firſt appearance to Moſen. Nor did our $ 
viour go about the publick execution of his Ota, 
till anointed by the Spirit and vifibly commiſſionl 
to it by the Holy Ghoſt deſcending on him in ab 
dily ſhape : And thus he ſtill communicates to u 


the Principles of our new Birth by Water, and bw: di 
Body and Blood by Bread and Wine. Now this Ane 
ing the manner of God's entertaining an Intercoub|Mſiar 
with Man thro' the whole Scripture, it is vey 


evident that the two remarkable Trees of Paradis 
that of Life, and this of the Knowledge of Gout 
and Evil, were deſign'd for theſe myſtical pu 
poſes, and intended as ſettled and viſible means u 
ſupply Man with God's Influence and Aſſiſtua 
in thoſe caſes in which he cou'd want them. 

For 1ſt. Man might be at a loſs how to prelen 
his Body from Decays, to which (as was oblſervi 
before) it was naturally ſubject. And _ how to 
direct his Actions. For the firſt of theſe God 3 
pointed the Tree of Life. Not that any Tree i 
any natural Virtue could preſerve us Immortal: But 
ſince God commanded Men to eat of it as often 
he needed to be reſlor'd in his Body, he fur) 
was ready and able to convey his ſupernatural 
ſiſtance to him by it, and make it effectual to 
deſign for which it was appointed. Man's catin 
therefore of it with Faith and in Obedience 8 
God, was the Signal upon which the Divine Pons 
was pleas'd to exert it ſelf for the Reſtauration a 
him to his primitive Vigour. And there is no r 
difficulty to conceive how this ſhould be a 
than how the //raclites in the Wilderneſs ſhould 
cured of the Bitings of the venomous Creature 
looking on the brazen Serpent. Every fait 
Chriſtian cxpe&ts God ſhould anſwer his Prat 


and grant him fome things, which he _” 


. 
u lre without a king; and if God exert his Power 


u en our ſpcaking a word or offering a defire, which 
„e no Natural Virtue to procure the Effect; he 


hc ray do the ſame upon our giving a Signal by ſome 
on (MA tion appointed by him to that purpoſe. If he 
2bo-Mcives his Holy Spirit to them that ask it according 
to to his Promiſe, why not to thoſe likcwiſe who in O- 
du edicnce to his Command are baptiſed in his Name? 
is And it he give Life and Immortality now to thoſe 
out believe and are baptiſed, why might he not give 
ved preſerve Life by means of that Tree, to the 
ade of which he had promis'd it, when they in Faith 


ſhould eit of it? Now that Life was annex'd to 
the uſe of that Tree is plain from Chap. 3. ver. 22. 
ud now leſt he put forth bis hand, and take allo of 
pe Tree of Life, and eat and live for ever; therefore 
e Lord God ſent him forth from the Garden of Eden. 
This ſuews that the reſtoring of Strength and pre- 
ſerv:tion of Life was annex d to that Tree by an 
Imevocable Decree: for the Words plainly inti- 
Mate that if Man after his fall, could have continued 
he uſe of it, he had been Immortal. 

And as God provided for the preſervation of 
is Body by the tree of Life, ſo he likewiſe pro- 
vided lor his Soul, and taught him how to govern 
by the tree of the knowledge of Good and Evil, 
nd this he was not to eat, nor to touch it. By which 
5 ſigaifed unto him that he was not to pretend 
pr any way to judge what was 2 or evil ſor 
um: hut on all occaſions to have recourſe to 
od, and intircly to reſign and truſt himſelf to 
de Divine Conduct. That as it was by the 
Dechration of God certain Death to eat of this Tree 
"1 Account of 1ts being a Symbol of the immediate 
W2ndance on his Maker, for the diſtinguiſhing of 
Fat was good or evil for him; ſo he was not to truſt 
o 5 own Underſtanding for the determining of 
Pp 2 theſe ; 
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theſe; but to have recourſe to God without further 
concerning himſelf about them. þ 

And this ſufficiently ſhews how congruous it vs x 
for God to make uſe of this Tree for this purpoſe . 
and is a Step to dilcover to us the reaſonableneſs uf 
God's making Man's abſtinence from it an Inſtance df 
Obedience; which was the 3d thing to be ſhey'd « 
concerning it. ch 

For the underſtanding of which, you muſt obſerye W 
1{t. That the whole Duty of Man lay in obedience | 
to this Command, as the whole means of Immortality * 


was in eating of the Tree of Life, Whilſt Mane ** 
frain'd from eating of this Tree, he could have no- 12 
ther Temptation, he could neither feel nor know ay Wi im- | 


Evil, for he was under the immediate care and pro- 
tection of God; and thoſe were ſufficient to preſem Bi... 
him from all hurt or miſchef; which his own Un vill 
derſtanding could never do. Man's whole Du th; 
therefore and Safety were comprehended in if a 
one Command : and as the uſe of the Tree of Lik a 
was an infallible and the only means of reſerving 3 
his Body, ſo the eating of this, and thereby via. dhe; 
ing the Divine Command, was the only . to bur th 
his Soul. This was the only Door by which El 
could come in upon him, and if he had kept that ſhut Obes 
it could never have enter d. an 
2dly. We muſt conſider that Man was fali 
in his Underſtanding, peccable in his Will, a 


mortal in his Body; and therefore the preſenmff Su 
him from Deceit, Sin and Death muſt be du nd! 
lome ſupernatural Grace of God ; and that in "nl... : 
der to confer that Grace there ought to be en me 
obvious means, eaſy to be known and ready ©0 "yr. 
uſed. And perhaps it will be hard to thi of ſecure 
other way fo ſuitable as this which God choſe. de ö 
if ſome outward means ought to be uſed, 'Ys, 
ſtraining him from the ule of one of the er 
ſeems the moſt proper : ſome ſuch Symbol „ 
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7 BY not only reaſonable but neceſſary ; and food being 
the only thing he needed, and that provided for 
him out of the fruits of the Earth, the Inſtance 
ſe could not be ſo 333 in any other Matter. 
zdly. We muſt remember that Man was created 


dee Agent, and it is the Nature of ſuch to be 
'd pleas'd with nothing that is not 2 to their 

choice. The beſt and moſt pleaſing thing in the 
World if it be forced on us againſt our choice, is 


uneaſy to us. There muſt be ſomething of choice in 
in I what makes us happy; and could there be a more 

aly thing to be 2 to that, than not to eat of 
one Tree where there were ſo many? We may 
imagine that God in effect ſaid to Man, Your Na- 
ture requires that you ſhould chooſe thoſe things 

the enjoyment thereof will make you happy. I 
Ur vin make your Duty eaſy unto you; abſtain from 
i this one Tree, and whilſt you do ſo, I will take 
ue ce that you ſhall not chooſe amiſs in any thi 


LBS ie. Your obedience in this ſhall be an infallible 
* means to ſecure you from chooſing wrong in any 
* other thing. WBI you uſe your Free-Will right 


* In this, I will take care that you ſhall not abuſe it 
| Many other occaſion. Some Inſtance of your free 
Obedience is neceſſary : And this is the moſt eaſy 
that could be provided for you. But by your wrong 
uſe of Free-Will here, you will open a Gate for 

dn and Death to enter. 
durely this account makes this Command very re- 
lonable, very agreeable for God to give, and Man to 
eve. And from this it appears that it was not giv- 
e meerly as an arbitrary tryal of ſubmiſſion to the 
ll of God; but rather as a means to facilitate and 
cure the Obedience we owe him. When Chriſt ſent 
tte blind Man to the Waters of Siloam for opening his 
Eyes, no-body will ſay that that Command was a 
mr tryal of his Obedience; but rather a means 
foreſtore his Sight. And ſo when God command- 
R ed 
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ed Man here not to eat of the Tree of Knowledre, 
&c. Thar Abſtinence was not impoſed upon hi 
ſo much by the way of tryal, as to be a means to 
aſſure him of the Grace and Aſſiſtance of God, 
This gave him an Intereſt in his own Happineß, 
becauſe it made it in fome meaſure depend on hi 


Free- Will, with:ut which it could not have been * 
Happincſs, az has been ſhew'd beſore; and yet it or 
made it ſo ealy to him, that nothing but the Good ws 
neſs of God could have found out ſo very feaibt N. 
and fo effectual a means. Thus you fee a fat or 
meaning and reaſon of this Command, and tha * 
there is no neccſſity of forlaking the Letter d e! 


Scripture to juſtify God's impoſing it. who 
Let us now in the zd place conſider by what meas Wh dico 
Man was icduced to break this Command, Of tl, 
we have an Account, Ch. 3. When God asks de bd, 
Queſtion of the Woman, ſhe anſwers, v. 13. nor 
Serpent beguiled me ani! I did cat. Now it will be . 
ccilary, Iſt, to conſider the Sceducer, and 24ly; th he Wi 
Argument by which he prevailed on her. As to tit 
Seducer, *twas a Serpent, Ch. 3. v. 1. Now te vet t. 
Serpent as more ſubtle than any Beaſt of the Fut co 
ich th: Lord God had made; and he ſaid wnto il ſpake 
WWoman, yea, hath God ſaid ye ſhall not eat of 1] by al 
Tree of 1752 Garden? Pom which you are to uf 
ſerve, 11, that this was à literal Serpent; the lr 
Serpent that is now curs'dg and goes on his Bj 
and ears Duſt, that is hated and abhored * 
Man, that is fo poiſonous and pernicions to bin 
between whom and Man there is a natural £00 
ty to this Day, is literally meant in th's put 
and is not to be allegoriſed away, as ſome 0 
have it. 1 
| 2dly. The Serpent was then the moſt ſubtle? 
cunning of Beaſts, we muſt not underſtand th 6 
him, as now ſtupify'd by the Curſe of God, bit! 


created at firſt in pertetion. The ane 
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whoſe cunning was ſo conſtant and univerſal that 
it became proverbial among all the Antients, with 
whom to be wiſe as Serpents (meaning the firſt of the 
kind) denotes the perfection of Subtlety; which 
ſhews a general belief that he had at firſt a Sagacity 
more than ordinary. | 
zdly. We are not to wonder that Eve was not 
ſurpri»'d or frighten'd at the Serpent's ſpeaking to 
her; for as I obſerv'd before, ſhe had. yet no ex- 
perience of things, was ignorant of the nature of 
Beaſts, and for ought ſhe knew, all of them might 
ſpeak as well as Adam did. This Ignorance could 
be no hurt to her, for if ſhe had deſir'd ro know, 
ſhe had no more to do but to apply herſelf to God, 
WW vho was her immediate Director, and would have 
©  diſcover'd it to her, if ſhe had ask'd it; and we 
„nor to doubt but is was as eaſy for her to have 
"Wi 1:4 rccourſe to him, as it is for us ro open our Eyes 
in order to ſee; and therefore ſhe was as inexcuſable 
5 2 Man would be that ſhould fall into a Pit becauſe 
te would nut look before him. 
n Bur 4thly. Tho' this was a true literal Serpent, 
* yet there was more in it, the Devil made uſe of it 
o compaſs his Ends: And he was the Perſon that 
ſhake through it. This, as I take it, is confeſs'd 
by all; for no Brute could ever reaſon or ſpeak of 
tilt: And it ought to be obſerv'd that when the 
vorſhip of the Devil was ſettled in the World, a 
"a derpent was the Sign and Symbol of whatever was 
"WJ rd to him; he was worſhipped under that 
form, and ſcem'd to take a peculiar Pleaſure to ap- 
Par and receive homage in that Shape in which 
deceived Man. Add to this, that a Serpent was 
de Beaſt by which he vented his Oracles in many 
Paces, and the very Word by which his Divina- 
dns are ſignified in ſeveral Languages is taken 
om this Animal; as if the Devil were till acting 
us Deceits in the Serpent. 
Pp 4 As 
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As to the Argument that he uſed to ſeduce ot 
firſt Parents, we ſhall find it a very plauſible one I | 
Tis in Ch. 3. v. 4. And the Serpent ſaid amo th Wl 
Woman, ye ſhall not ſurely die; for God doth lum, a 
that in the Day ye eat thereof, then your Eyes ſhall 1 
opened, and ye ſhall be as Gods kuowing Good al WY © 
Evil. The Meaning of this ſeems to be as if he . 
had ſaid, God doth but mock you, when he threa- t 
ens you with Death; this is not the reaſon why be WI o 
forbids you the Uſe of this Tree: the true deſign WM be 
is to keep you in Ignorance, to blindſold you, d th 
hinder you from judging for yourſelves by your MI ill 
own Eyes and Reaſon. By this means you ae Wi . 
kept altogether in a dependance on him, and oblig- WI ou 


ed in all caſes to have recourſe ro him, and not Wi pl: 
ſuffer'd to enquire by the ſtrength of your own WI ou 
Faculties, what may burt or help you. You have WH ke: 
not the uſe of the Senſes and Underſtanding you BW of 
ſſeſs by Nature, but are kept in a blind unte- Ru 
ſonable ſubjection io his Will. But he knows if you BW Ex 
eat of this Tree, you ſhall be freed from this pu- {lv 
pilage of Slavery. That you will of yourſelves, 5 WM the 
well as he, underſtand what is good or evil for WW mer 
ou, and ſo need not be beholden to him: H flav 
judges what is gopd for himſeif, and that Privilg hay 
makes him God: and therefore you may be ut Wi and 
it is apleaſ:nt thing to do ſo. And for this * own 
ſon he keeps it to hiinſelf, and will not allow it you. we 
But if you will venture and eat, you will then thro 
like him, and be competent Judges of your 0" Bl en 
Advantages, as well as he is. Thus our firſt I. we d 
rent was prevail'd on to ſuſpect God, and make! "cli 
tryal by Diſobedience whether her own Eyes the þ 
Underſtanding might not be ſufficient to dired h. n | 
Nor is it any wonder ſhe was -deceiv'd, if we c- Allur 
ſider her want of Experience and innocent dim fr fo 
city. Not that ſhe, was excuſable, ſince ſhe bade of m. 
co 


more to take care of but this one thing, 
es . . . o⁰ 
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ought to have had recourſe to God or her Husband 
before ſhe made the experiment. But the Argu- 
ment was ſo framed as to prevent that recourſe, 
and therefore it only was capable to deceive her. 
The Serpent ſuggeſted to her, that God impoſed 
on her, and therefore it ſeemed improper to con- 
ſult with him, when ſhe deſired to diſcover whe- 
ther it was ſo or no. This is ſo powerful a Method 
of deceiving that it is obſervable it ſeldom fails to 
be effectual, and that an Argument almoſt like 
this corrupts the generality of Mankind. Either 
ill Company or our own Heads ſuggeſt to us, when 
we are Children and ignorant of our Intereſt, that 
our Parents Guardians and Tutors debar us of the 
pleaſures of Life, out of envy. We argue with 
our {elves and one another, that theſe old Fellows 
keep us to our Books and to our Work, debar us 
of our pleaſures and recreations, bring us under 
Rules and admoniſh us to be aware of Luſt, and 
Exceſſes, that they may engroſs thoſe to them- 
ſelves and keep us in a dependance on them ; that 
therefore they will not ſuffer us to try theſe Enjoy- 
ments, and that the deſign of all is to make us 
arxes. Whereas we are apt to think, that we 
have Underſtanding enough to manage our ſelves, 
nd therefore why may we not be left to our 
own guides and to chooſe for our ſelves? Hence 
we conclude, let us make the Experiment and 
throw off the Reſtraints our conductors would pur 
on us. And thus thouſands have been and daily 
re deceived, And few young People are able to 
lit the force of this Temptation; which ſhews 
the power of it: eſpecially when it comes as it did 
on Eve, cloathed with all outward advantage of 
Allurement, as in the 6th v. The Tree wys good 
fir food, pleaſant to the Eyes, and a Tree to be deſir d 
'0 make one wiſe, So wile that they needed no more 
io conſult God to teach them what was ug = 
: v 
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Evil for them. Theſe were Charms ſhe could not 


eaſily reſiſt; by theſe ſhe was then ſeduc'd, and 1 
deceived her Husband, and by the like Temprations c 


her Poſterity daily fall, Whoever knows the hu- 
mour of Youth, and how it was with himſelf when 
Young, doth alſo know that this Curioſity of try- 
ing the pleaſures of Senſe, this Itch of being our 
own Maſters and chooſing for our ſelves, together 
with the charming face of Sins, and our jgnorance 
and inexperience of the conſequences of them, are 
generally the firſt means of our being corrupted 
againſt the good Maxims and Principles we receive 
from our Parents and Teachers: As the fairneh 
of the Fruit, the ſeeming properneſs of it for food, 
and the deſire of being judge for herſelf of what 
might be good and evil, of being under her own 
Management and Government, were the Induce- 
ments that prevailed with our firſt Parent to throw 
off the — of God. 

There remains now the 4th and laſt part of 
what I propoſed, the conſequences of this Dil 
obedience. They are ſo diſmal and numerous 
that I can only hint at ſome of the principal dt d 
them. The firſt of them was the opening thel: . fand 
Sinners Eyes, Ch. z. 7. And the Eyes of them bat the 5 
nere pened. A Man's Eyes are ſaid to be open: u,; 
ed when he perceives or diſcovers ſomething “then 
lating to his State and Condition which he did no 
obſerve before. Now before this Tranſgreſho 
Man had not diſcovered any want or defect ! 
himſelf : He was directed by the Wiſdom of G%% 


and ſupply'd by his All- ſufficiency, and there ot Th 
wanted nothing for his Conduct and Support. Bu nme 
when he put himſelf out of che Divine Protection Wc. - 
and was to manage and ſupport himſelf; he * ecret 
ſaw and felt his Imperfections and Wants. Wit ſh 
young Children are under their Parents Gov" Wcon(c; 


ment and Care; they are ſolicitous about . 
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ot They are not concern'd about their Mear, Drink 
or Safcry, any farther then to call to their Parents 
bor them when they want them: nor are they afraid 
while they are near them: but if they ſhould with- 
en I draw themſelves, and leave their Children in the 
dark, or in a Wilderneſs, their Eyes would ſoon 
ur be open'd, they would ſoon fee and feel their Im- 
ir potence to help and defend themſelves; Concern 
Wi and Terror would ſeize them, and take away the 
uſe of the little Reaſon they have. We may ima- 
ted BY dine this to be the Condition of our firſt Parents, 
iv: WY when God withdrew his Influence and Protection 
ef from them upon their deſerting him. Their Eyes 
wh I opened as ſoon as they were left to them- 
at [799 They found their Neceſſities and Wants. 
n hey found the ſhortneſs of their own Power to 
help them, and inſufficiency of their own Under 
0 i fianding to direct them. They found themſelves 

Incompetent Judges of what was good or evil for 
of them, and they then in earneſt, to their coſt, knew 
Evil, that is, felt it. This was a natural Conſe- 
a quence of their ſetting up to be their own Maſters, 


Li Fr judge for themlelves: no finite Under- 
1 landing being ſufficient to foreſee or know what in 
N 


the infinite variety of our Circumſtances may hurt 
u, and tho! it d foreſee them, yet nothing leſs 


ech an Almighty Power is able to prevent the 
a Miſchief. The opening therefore of our firſt Pa- 
1 rents Eyes to ſee their impendent Miſeries, and 


x their Impotency to help themſelves, was the firſt 
5 effect of their Sin. 

The 2d was their ſenſe of their being naked, and 
ſhame that they were ſo. Shame proceeds from a 
Conſciouſneſs of Weakneſs, or of Guilt, and from 2 
ſecret Pride that makes us unwilling to own it, leſt 
Ve ſhould be deſpiſed for it. Man could not be 
conſcious of either before his Fall, becauſe he was 
"mocent from Guilt, and was covered by the a" 

0 
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of God againſt all the defects of his natural Wek- 
neſs ; but being now left to himſelf, he felt both, 
He had offended God, and had no defence agi 
his fellow-Creatures : the Sun ſcorch'd him, the 
Rain wet him, and the Cold pierc'd him. Ke 
found an Inconveniency in expoſing his Body, and 
was aſham'd of the Effects of it. He found hin- 10 
ſelf mov'd with Luft and other irregular Paſſions tho 
and his Reaſon unable to curb them. Whereas the WM -/ 
Power of God whilſt he was under the Divine Go- WM #/* 
vernment, had kept all his Faculties in perfe& or thy 
der. He ſaw therefore now great hurt in Naked. c. 
neſs, which no way incommoded him whilſt covert 
in Innocency. 


The zd Effect of this Traſgreſſion of our fit Mil f 
Parents was Averſion to God. Ch. z. v. 8. 4 thi 
Adam and his Wife hid themſelves from the Preſent Wl ©" f 
of the Lord God . the Trees of the Gardn: Wi 
ver. 10. J was afraid, becauſe T1 was naked, and | 10 
hid myſelf. This was a very natural Effect; for n 
ſince they were concern'd to ſee their Nakedneh, * 
fince they were aſham'd of it, and it now diſples'd 7 
their Eyes, they could not think it could be pk * 
ſing to God. There was a viſible Preſence of God * 
in Eden, and Man no doubt was taught to com Gro 
before him with Decency and Reverence : And wy 
being now blotted and ſtain'd with Sin in his Sou = 
and naked in his Body, he muſt needs be afraid to C00 
appear in ſuch Circumſtances before his Make: Foo 
When he was aſham'd to ſee himſclf, he migit _ 
well be afraid to be ſeen of God. A Child that 8 
dirty'd and hurt himſelf in 22 his Parents Fl 
Command, will naturally fly his Preſence. Thu cond 
it far'd with Man in Paradiſe, and thus it coor Bl - 
nues with us his Poſterity to this Day. We u bme 
afraid of that Commerce, and flee that Comm T1 
nion with God that was the great Comfort and d 1 Ei 


curity of Man in his Innocency. The 
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The 4th Conſequence of Man's Tranſgreſſion 
was God's pronouncing Sentence on each of the 
Tranſgreſſors; on the Serpent, on the Woman, 
zud laſtly on Adam. 

Firſt on the Serpent, And the Lord God ſaid unto 
E 
above every Beaſt of the Field; upon thy Be 
thou go, 2 Duſt 14 thou eat all the B gre 
Life; and I will put Enmity between thee and the 
Woman, berween thy Seed and her Seed, it ſhall bruſe 
thy Head, and thow ſhalt bruiſe his Heel. To be 
curſed is to become abominable and miſerable ; to 
be defigned and devored ro Deſtruction; ro be 
under the Diſpleaſure of God and the Execration 
of Men. The Serpent carries ſtill the Marks of 
this Curſe, and is forced to cover and hide its Head 
on all occaſions, as being offenſive to the Eye, 
and obnoxious to the revenge of any that can ſur- 
nie it. We kill other Creatures for Food or Diver- 
Don, bur Serpents are declar'd Enemies; we — 
os bare and fear them, and therefore deſtroy them wit 
Pleaſure and Eagerneſs. 

Jet The 2d Part of the Serpent's Puniſhment is to 

on his Belly and feed on Duſt. How he was framedat 
fri we know not, bur ſee now that he crawls on the 
Ground, and can't lift up his Head. This was a 
juſt Puniſhment for his high Attempt in oppoſing 
timſelf to God, and teaching Man to queſtion the 
Goodneſs and Veracity of bis Maker. As to his 
Food which God has here decreed to be Duſt, it 
v8 very congruous that the Serpent who had 
tempted our firſt Parents by the lovelineſs of the 
Fruit of the Tree of Good and Evil, ſhould be 
condemn'd to the vileſt of Meat, and be obliged to 
ed on Filth and Dirt; that his Fault might in 

© meaſure be ſeen in his Puniſhment. 

Ide zd part of the Sentence pals'd on the Serpent, 
5 Enmity between him and Man his Lord, which 
con- 
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continues to this Day, their very Natures being con- 
trary and deſtructive to one another. There is a per 
nn War between them, and tho' he ſometimes 

urts or wounds his Maſter by ſurpriſe in his mot 
ignoble Parts; yet he has the worlt of it: for Man 
bruiſes his Head and effectually deſtroys him. Al 
this is literally true, and without an Allegory. Bu 
if it be enquired why the Serpent was thus ſen- 
tenced, when he committed no Fault, but ws 
ated by the Devil? Ic muſt be anſwer'd, that he 1 
was the only viſible Tempter that appear'd to Man, ti 
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and therefore the Puniſhment was firſt to fill on th 
him, for Example fake, and to beget in us an ab- an 
horrence of the Guilt. The Serpent of himſelf th 
was no more capable of being puniſhed than of fin- vi 
ning; but theſe Marks of God's Diſpleaſure were th 
left on him for our ſake, that we might have a vi. ti 
ible Remembrancer of what Sin deſerves. If the em 


Inſtruments of the Temptation were thus uſed, we 


may be ſure the principal Actor did not eſcape the the 
Vengeance of God. abþ 

But 2dly, If we ſuppoſe the Devil poſſeſſed tht | 
Serpent, and was as it were incarnate in it; ve of. 
may have Jeave to think that the Power of God Bi 6. 
could unite them as cloſely as our Souls and Bodies iN * 
are joined, and cauſe the Puniſhment inflicted on WW /- 
the literal Serpent to affect Satan in it, as wells d 
the Injuries done our Bodies do reach our Souls; i nd 
leaſt while that very Serpent was in Being. then 

zdly, Inaſmuch as the Literal Senſe does not er. C 
clude the Myſtical, the Curſing of the Serpent 5 BN 
a Symbol to us, and a viſible pledge of the M. ben. 
lediction with which the Devil is ſtruck by God the! 
and whereby he is become the moſt abomimbe i le 
and miſerable of Creatures. The Serpent's bein *ho 
confin'd to go on his Belly, points out to Us th God 
wretchedneſs of that Condition to which the Devil 1 


is reduced: his cating Duſt, the blaſting of os 
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f. Enjoyments, and debarring him from all thoſe 
1 Pleaſures that flow from the Right-hand of God; 
11 being thrown below the Feet of all other Creatures, 
Ne to be trampled by them; that is ro be confin'd to 
a the loweſt, vileſt and moſt miſerable, as well as 
al molt contemptible Eſtate. And to the Serpent's 
Ut Enmity with Man, it needs no great pains to ap- 


1 ply it to the Devil. It is plain he is continually lay- 
” ing Snares for us; he lies in Ambuſh and ſurpriſes 
he us; he wounds us in our Paſhons and lower Facul- 
al ties, and by theſe ſometimes reaches our Souls: 
a tho' that can never be, if we don't conſent to it, 


ab and by that make it our own Act. But Man by 
ſelf the help of the Seed of the Woman, that is by our Sa- 


in- viour, ſhall bruiſe his head, wound him in the place 
er chat is moſt mortal, and finally confound and de- 
vi roy him with eternal ruin. In the mean time the 
the enmity and abhorrence we have of the Serpent is a 
we continual warning to us of the danger we are in from 


the be Devil, and how heartily we ought to hate and 
ahor him and all his works. 
the :dly. As to the Woman, her Puniſhment conſiſts 


we of two Parts, 1ſt, in the Pains of Child-bearing. v. 
G 16, of Ch. 3. And to the Woman he ſaid, I will greatly 
dies multiply thy Sorrow and thy Conception. In Sorrow 
| of thou ſhalt bring forth Children. This was a very juſt 


and proper Punithment. She had brought Sorrow 
ind Death on all her Poſterity, and in bringing 
them forth it was but reaſonable ſhe ſhould ſuffer 
emething of what they were to ſuffer all their 
Lives: And it is continued on all thoſe that de- 
tend from her, as an Item and Memorandum of 
the Miſchief brought on Mankind by Sin. By this 
lhe and her Deſcendants may learn how much God 
wohors Diſobedience, and it is a Pledge to them of 
God 5 Anger againſt the Guilty, 

Ide 2d part of her Puniſhment is in theſe Words 
in the lame Verſe, T by deſire ſhall be to thy _— 

| a; 
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and be ſhall rule over thee, This too was a moſt reaſo- Wh, 
nable Sentence, and proportionable to her Sin. Her dor 
Offence was an Atrempt to be judge of Good and | 
Evil for herſelf, to be her own Mitres and depend che 
nao more on God for her Government. Inſtead of 19. 
attaining her Deſign, God makes her ſubject to Wb 
her Husband; places thoſe De ſires and Inclinations oa WW his 
him which ſhe had withdrawn from God, and con- ss 
ſtitutes him her Ruler and Head. By this ſhe and va; 
her whole Sex became Subjects, and depend on the Wh: 
froward Will of thoſe Husbands ſhe had corrupted; I fink 
being oblig'd to endure not only the Miſeries of her 
own choice, but likewiſe a Share in thoſe of her Huſ- 
bands. This is a Demonſtration to us of the Folly df 
an Attempt to judge of Good and Evil for ourſelve, 
and the great Abhorrence God has of Sin, ſince he 
avenges it not only on the Perſon immediately 
guilty, but extends the Puniſhment to the whole 
Sex. 

As to the Man, his Puniſhment conſiſts in the 
my Particulars, 1ſt, v. 17. Becauſe thow bi 
hearkened unto the Voice of thy Wife, and haſt eas 
of the Tree of which I commanded thee ſaying, Thi 
ſhalt not eat of it; Curſed is the Ground for thy ſit 
In ſorrow ſhalt thow eat of it all the Days of thy Lie 
This Puniſhment is rightly adapted to Man's vu 
He would not be content with the Meat God hid 
provided for him, which the Earth of itſelf fur 
niſh'd him by God's Appointment, therefore Gol 
decreed that it ſhould do ſo no more, bur Ma 
ſhould be put to force his Food our of it, and pv 
vide for himſelf with Labour and Toil, with th 
Sweat of his Brows and the Anguiſh of his Her 
By this we may underſtand how much better it had 
been to have left the proviſion of Suſtenance for 
to God, and to depend on him for it, as wel 


ſor the Government, of our Actions. Since 1 
W 


(75) 
would not do the latter, God has 1cfuſed to do the 
former tor us. 

The 2d part of God's Sentence 2gainſt Man, is 
the Condemnation of him to temporal Death, v. 
19. of Ch. 3. For Duſt thou art, and unto Duſt chow 
ſhalt return. *T'was obſerv'd before that Man by 
his natural Conſtitution was Mortal, and that it 
was only by the eſpecial Favour of God, that he 
was to be preſerv'd from Death. Since therefore 
he had forfeired that Favour, he mult of courſe 
ſink into his native mortality. It was not neceſſary | 
thar God ſhould alter his Nature or Cenititution 
to make him Mortal, there needed no more bur 
aking away the means of Immortality, the uſe of 
the Tree of Life, to ſubject him to Death; and 
the uſe of it was no ways due to his Nature : God 
therefore did him no Injuſtice = depriving him 
and his Poſterity of Paradiſe and the uſe of the 
Tree of Life, theſe being matters of Favour, and 
ve entitled to them only on this condition, that 
our firſt Parents ſhould continue in Obedience to 
ea Cod. This withdrawing of God's Favour is a 
Thus great and dreadful Puniſhment, but far from In- 
ſake. WW uſtice, becauſe it takes nothing from us that was 
Life due to our Natnre, and leaves us ſtill in a condi- 
non preferable to not being at all, which is as much 
8 God in ſtrictneſs of Juſtice is obliged to do for 
ny Creature. Thus we find ourſelves ſubjected to 
the Diſpleaſure and Wrath of God by our deſcent 
from Adam, ſo far as to prevail with God to with- 
My from us his peculiar Favours that he deſign'd 
or Us, if our firſt Parents had continued in their 

Xdience, the conſequence of which is that we 
become ſubje& to Pains and Miſeries, to Sickneſs 
nd temporal Death. 

But 2dly. The Souls of Men are immortal, and 
pale of Miſery or Happineſs after this Life, 
nd the — of Adam does likewiſe 2 
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fect them, and they become liable to Damnain 
on account thereof. It ſeems indeed hard th 
God's Anger ſhould reach ſo far as to deprive d 
Mankind of eternal Happineſs for the Sin of con 
but if we conſider Man as a free Agent, we (ll 
find that eternal Happineſs is not abſolutely du 
to him, but only the poſſibility thereof: and ien 
God has not deprived us of that poſſibility, k 
has. done us no Injuſtice. And it appears from th 
very Hiſtory of Man's Fall, that God has 10 
done that: for he has enter'd into new Term d 
Salvation with us, and has intimated them, tho 
obſcurely, in the 3d Ch. and 15th ver, when Ei 
declares that the Seed of the Woman ſhall bruiſe De. 
Head of the Serpent. Signifying thereby that Ma Ha) 
kind ſhould not deſpair. For notwithſtanding ted. 
Devil had got an Advantage over them, yet by: 
the means of Chriſt they ould finally. conqu their 
and vanquiſh him. And the World was ſo far po-lM:iv- 
ſeſſed with the belief of the poſlibiliry of 2 Ear 
conciliation with God, that they ſtill applied u 
him with Prayers and Sacrifices; and he git 
them ſufficient Proof, that his Mercy towad 
them was not quite extinct, and that he till co 
tinued his Goodneſs to the wicked Poſterity d 
wicked Parents. Hence St. Paul obſerves, 4 
14.16. That tho God in Times paſt ſuffer d al Nt 
tions to wall in their own ways, yet he left not him 
without Witneſs in that he tid Good, and gave in lu 
from Heaven, and fruitful Seaſons, filling aur Ha 
with Food and Gladneſs, | 

But 3dly. We may conceive a double Hf 
neſs, firſt, that which is abſolute and perfe& © 
cording to the utmoſt Capacity of the Crezture in 
enjoys ir. 2dly. That which is better than 10 
to be, but yer is mix'd with Sufferings, and m 
come as much ſhort of perfect Blefſednels % ® 


mh ber 
preſent State is — from perfect Eaſe and ks 


(7) 
ation ure. The latter of theſe is due in Juſtice to every 
tba Being that God has made, if they have not for- 
ite! their Title by Sin. Bur the firſt of theſe is 
2 Favour that God may beſtow on whom he plea- 
ſes, or with-hold from them u other Conſide- 
rations beſides guilt, The Sin of our firſt Pa- 
ents is ſuch a Motive as has induced God to de- 
py it to all the Poſtcrity of Adam, however actu- 
ally Innocent. And this is a great Indication of 
his Diſpleaſure toward them. Upon this Account 
w ae moſt innocent Children are eternally baniſhed 
Heaven, and deprived of the Preſence of God, 
en RW hich may juſtly be reckon'd an eternal ſpiritual 
Je 10D: uth, when compared with the Pleaſures and 
Happineſs that otherwiſe they would have enjoy- 
g 08d. For tho“ we cannot ſay of them, that it had 
et M een better for them never to have been, yet 
090 ibeir Life may truly be reckon'd a Hell compa- 
ey to what they might have expected if their 
Nerd Parents had not offended, and brought this 
ed u punichment upon their Deſcendants. Tho' this 
6 my ſeem to be very hard on Infants that never 


wad Ktually ſinned, yet it cannot be called unjuſt, be- 
_ caule they are not deprived of any thing that 
7 F Wk abſolutely due to their Nature, but only of 


thoſe Favours that God might have denied them 
on other Conſiderations beſides that of their per- 
ſonal guilt, Neither doth this infer any third State 
for Souls after Death, but only a Diference among 
uh as are condemned to Hell. There is ſuch 2 
Difference acknowledged in the State of the Bleſ- 
ld, where all are happy according to their ſeveral 
Cxcities, and fo it 15 in Hell, where all are mi- 
able if compared with the Condition of the Bleſ- 
kd, but in different degrees; and as in this Life 
m2 are ſo unfortunate that it were better for 
mem nat to be at all, than to continue always in 
the Stare in which they are; ſo in Hell there „ be 

ome 
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lome whoſe Condition is preſerable to not be. n 
ing; tho' for Judas and ſuch Sinners it had bem ol 
berter they had never been. | tri 
The 3d part of Man's Puniſhment was that with- of 
drawing of the extraordinary Grace of God from Wi (el 
him, that was ready to guide and direct him inal WW M 
his Actions, and leaving him to his own Powe lf foi 
and Faculties to conduct and ſupport him, So | out 
underſtand the 22d v. of the — Ch. Au h 
Lord God ſaid, Behold the Man is become as one «f pot 
us to know Good and Evil, And now leaſt he pu Wi ane 
forth his Hand and take alſo of the Tree of Life au Wi As 
eat and live for ever. Therefore the Lord God ſen Wi cho 
him forth from the Garden of Eden. Some take this if the 
for an Ironical Speech, whereby God mocked and 
upbraided Man for his Folly : But I rather thinkt, 
a declaration of the Divine Wil: for ſince Man had 


taken on him to chooſe for himſelf and to judge vi ject 
was good and evil for him without conſulting his WP hind 
Maker, therefore God reſolv'd to deprive him of the Wi Th: 
ſupernatural Aſſiſtance he deſign'd to afford him, and not 
leave him to his natural Faculties to guide and dired T 
him; let him be as it were his own God, and enjoy tt Wi of! 
fruit of his choice. To this purpoſe he deprived hin Ji hon 
of the uſe of the Tree of Life, drove him out of tt Wh Nor 
Garden where it was, and fenced'it againſt him. ſinc 
The effects of Man's being left to his own Po. Fupt 
ers and Faculties for his direction and ſupport * Bl fre 
many and fatal. Tis eaſy to ſhew that fron I give: 
hence come all the Errors and Follies of our Is I 
For our Underſtandings being finite, we are OF What 
ry moment at a loſs, we are forced in moſt this o. 
to gueſs, and being unable to find Truth Bll 
frequently miſtaken. From the ſame come al vw BY 
Sins, Corruptions and Crimes that overwhelm "Wh e tt 
World. For being left to our choice, ve no! BN #nd | 
only miſtake, but chooſe amiſs, One Error ot dn what 


makes way for another; we proceed daily "I 


(79) 
be⸗ ruptioh, and the Infection ſpreads as the World grows 
older, Cuſtom, Education and Company do all con- 
tribute to make us worſe and worſe; And in nothing 
th. of this God is to be blamed: we bring them on our 
on Wl (clves, and they are not to be prevented without a 
Miracle, which none can ſay, God is obliged to work 
we! BY for us. We may accuſe ourſelves and one another for 
o | WY our temporal and eternal Evils, but muſt acquit God 
1: WH who has done us no Injuſtice. He has allowed us a 
: f WM poſſibility of Happineſs, as has been obſerv'd before, 
and we by our Sins make our ſelves incapable of it. 
As to the Children that die before they come to 
ſon WW chooſe, we may be ſure God will deal juſtly with 
this WY chem, and put a great difference between them and 
and actual Sinners. It is Miſery and Hell enough for them 
kit, v be depriv'd of thoſe Feſicities to which they could 
he not pretend but by the Favour of God, and to be ſub- 
what WY jected to thoſe Sufferings that ballance their Being and 
; his WY binder their Lives from being a bleſſing to them. 
f the They are the ſeed of Rebells and Traytors and can- 
id not expect any ſpecial Favour from God. 
iret e Thus I have gone thro' the Hiſtory of the Fall 
ute of Man, and ſhewed you the Conſiſtency and Rea- 
| him WY bonableneſs of the account the Scripture gives of it. 
f the By Nor ought we to depart from the Letter thereof; 
ſince the matter of fact is plain, that Man is cor- 
Pov- BY rupted, that the literal Underſtanding of the Scrip- 
ture accounts for it, and no other Book or Record 
ges any tolerable reaſon for it. 

1 might draw many uſeful Obſervarions from 
ny [ have ſaid, but I ſhall content my ſelf with 
vo. 
| Iſt, You may ſee from this that God did not 
wink it fit that Man ſhould be abſolutely happy 
n the State of Innocency without Revealed Religion, 
nd the uſe of Sacraments. For the diſcovery of 
what was Good and Evil was to proceed from a con- 
unued Communication of Divine Wiſdom, — 
| : woul 


( 50 ) 
would have been equivalent to a Revelation ;- and the . 
Trees of Knowledge and of Liſe were truly Sacn- : 
mental; they were outward and vifible Signs, and l 


means of Grace, which is the true notion of: 
Sacrament. And then judge with your ſelves what ' 


Pride and Folly it is for any in this corrupied il * 
Eftare to pretend that they are too ſpiritual for : 
fuch, or that they need them not in order to Con- 
munion with God. Man in his State of Perfecta il 
needed them, how much more muſt we in our 8 
preſent condition of Corruption and Averfion from | 
God? Let us not therefore deſpife or uſe them h 
Death was the Conſequence of the violation of the Bl | 
ſacramental Tree in my Text, and the fame i + 
threatned as the Puniſhment of our abuſing the * 
Chriſtian Sacraments, 1 Cor. 11. 29. He the Wl © 
caterh and drinketh unworthily, cateth a«d du Wi 
Damnatios to himſelf, not diſcerning the Lord's Bot. Bil . 
For this cauſe many are weak and ſickly among joa, b 10 
and many ſleep. The neglecting of them is no | _ 
penal, Joh. 3. 5. Except a Man be born of Wa De: 
and of the Spirit, he can't enter into the Kingdom f . 
Heaven, And Job. 5. 53. Except ye eat the Fl Kick 
of the Son of Man and drink. his Blood, ye have * - 
Lift in yow. Theſe are expreſly offer d to unf . 
the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, and we n - 
fare in that the faithful feed on them. And tb Wi. 5 
their feeding may not be confined to the uſe of ti * 
outward Elements yet whoever reje&s them, 928 
himfelf of the ſoiritual Food communicated / ;.- 
them, for when God has appointed Means to ® tisfac 
tain a Bleſſing, it is reaſonable to believe that he & I 


never grant it to thoſe who negle& or contem the 


l 

them. Bag loſo 
But 2dly, as it is a great Folly to deſpiſe or 0 
Sacraments, © it is much greater madneſs to . bope. 
of Hipoineſs without revealed Religion. It 5 natur 


we have a proſpect and eager deſire of 4 ti 


(31) 


bur that hope can make the prelent tolerable to us. 
But natural Religion can neither give us any cer- 
tain clear Security of it, nor means to attain it. 
Revealed gives both, and the view is ſo comforta- 
ble to a good Man, and ſo uſeful to the World, 
that it ſeems to be an Imitation of the Devil's 
S5ite and Malice to go about ro depriye us of it. 
'Tis this hope only can make all Men gs 
py and ſend the Poor, the unfortunate as to t 
Circumſtances of this World, and the oppreſſed, 
to bed as contented as the greateſt Prince. Tis 
this only that can make us chearfully difpenſe 
with the Miſeries and Hardſhips of Liſe, and 
think of Death with Comfort. Except therefore 
theſe Patrons of natural Religion can ſhew as ſure 
ind effectual means to comfort us on theſe Occa- 
ſions as Revealed Religion affords us, they are 
ſpiteful and unreaſonable; for they go about to 
take from us that which gives us patience in our 
dickneſs, relief in our Diltreſſes, and hope in our 
Death; and offer us nothing in lieu of it. If a 
Mn be oppreſſed by his Enemies, if he be in 
Sickneſs, Pain or Anguiſh, if the Agonies and 
Terrors of Death approach him, what Comfort 
vr Support can he have without Religion? What 
diſmal thing muſt it be to tell a Man that there 
* no Help, no Hope for him, to bid him deſpair 
nd die, and there is an end of him. Such Re- 
*tions may make a Man ſullen, mad, curſe him- 
ſelf and natu e; bur can never give him any Sa- 
tusfaction without 3 „ hope of a bleſſ- 
© Inmortality. Now only Revelation can give 
he generality of Mankind, eſpecially the unphi- 
Yophical part of ir, who are not capable of long 
or ſubtle Reaſoning, ſuch a clear and well-grounded 
pe. For we may add to this that if we take 
"aurll Religion wich all the Advantages that _ 
on 


Life, and in many Circumſtances there is nothing 


* 


( 82) 


ſon can give it, yet the Rewards and Puniſhment 2 
diſcoverable by it are not ſo clear or determined * 
as to be a 8 Encouragement to ſuch as ar 
700d, or diſcouragement to the Evil. Revealed 
eligion ſerves all theſe ends, and therefore ve 
ought firmly to adhere to it, and not hearken to 
wicked and unreaſonable Men, or ſuffer them to 
wreſt it out of our Hands. It is our, Joy, our 
Comfort and our Life ; it carries us beyond Death 
and ſecures our eternal Felicity. Juſtice, and Chi- 
rity, and Peace are the Fruits of it here, and Glo- 
ry hereafter. 
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INDEX to the NOTES. 


A. 


Byolute Infinity what it is. — pag. 15. 99. 100. 
A Avjolute Neceſſity an abſurd Term 20, 21, 22. 
cannot be the ground of the Divine Exiſtence, ib. 
and 74, 75, &c. The fame as Cauſe 16. cannot 
be applied to the Relations of things 294. 298. 
302. 304. inconſiſtent with the Divine Freedom 
and diverſity of Attributes, 52, 53. cannot be 
urg'd a priori. ib. 

Aſtract Ideas what. 5. of Subſtances, Modes and 
Relations 5, 6, 7. how made 76. not form'd by A- 
nalogy 8. have no objective reality 5. 8. are poſi- 
tive and adequate. 7. | 

Accidents how to be diſtinguiſh'd from Subſtance. 3. 

Action twofold 234, 255. cannot be neceſſary in either 

ſenſe. 16. whether all human Liberty conſiſts in it 

232. 233. 246, Cc. 

ave Powers two 231. 232. 244. | 

dam whether naturally mortal 147, 148. 170. 

211,212; whether his Powers were different from 

thole of his Poſterity ib. and 406. The Scheme of 

Providence in his Fall. 406, 407, Cc. 464, 465. 

His Happineſs not ſo great as that which is attain- 

able by us. 466, 467, &c. ; 

gents free, the neceſſity for ſuch in the World. 389. 
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INDEX. 

Alteration, there can be no partial one in this Syſtem 
for the better, 139, 163, Sc. a total one incon- 
ceivable ibid. The ſame may be ſhewn in the 
moral World. 476 —483. 

Alternative of Good and Evil neceſſary to improve 
our Happineſs. 124, 125. 444, &c. If we were 
incapable of the one we could not attain to ſo 
high a Degree of the other, 7h. and 412. 446, &c. 
a general Anſwer to Bay/e's Objections, 411, Ec. 

Analogy not to be *pply'd to the whole Nature of the 
Divine Attributes, but only to the Modus of them. 
88, 89—9g8. applicable to the Trinity. 116, 117, 
118. to Preſcience 440. 

Angels, why we were not made as perfect as they. g, 

134. 136. whether they ſtill have freedom of WM - 
Will. 398, 399. ſome Reaſons why their Fall 
might be permitted. 406, Cc. 449. 477. vie MI : 
Fall. 

Antecedent Neceſſity not the ground of the Divine Wl 3. 
Exiſtence. 32. 75, 76. Nor of the Relation: dt 5 
things 294. 296. 302. The very ſame as Cauſe. B. 
75+ in no ſenſe capable of being confider'd a .. 7 
ori. ibid. and 52, 53. Whether any Relations of ; 
things are properly antecedent to the Will of God. 
300, 301, Ce. 

Anxiety, in what Senſe it may be ſaid to determine 


the Will. 247. does not determine it * Calo 
232, 233. generally conſequent upon its determ , fel 
nation. 253, 254. Way 


Appetites, may be oppoſed and overcome by the Will 
alone, 330. 337. loves 
Arbitrary in what Senſe the Divine Will is ſo 78. 


Tre ich the 
288. 302, 303. 311. this inconſiſtent 1 


Being of God - 
hey, * » Proot, of it. 46, 4». 
7 7 whether all ought to 2 been created 
„ How che higheſt Degree they are capable of okay 
ice 31. Arguments for the affirmative 3 
Anſwer. 125. — 128. Scale f 123, 124, 
ine Fm | ade... | 132. 
t muſt neceſſarily affe ye 
lc. WM; ng unavoidable. 2 wing elt i 


"a5, Why we can ſe 
Duration, 


0 
l 
. 

Calven; 

ch the conſequences of their believin 
= 1 be neceſſarily determin'd. 411 

the N.. not determin'd by it. 
37, Ge S notion of Liberty different ff 


al 


Ze, ever . 
be none ;. J de requires a Cage. i ' 
done in this Syſtern. 139. 16555 __ mes 
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Chaſm, 


pplied to the Divine 
75. in what Senſe the 


IN DEX. | 

.Chaſm, none in the Chain of Beings 132. 143. 

Choice, moſt of our happineſs conſiſts in it. 239, 240, 
Sc. is under limitations as to its Exerciſe. 240 
241. 275, 276. 261. the Foundation of all Meri. 

279, 280. 

Claſſes of Beings down from God to nothing. 1z. 
132. Illuſtration of it. 132. 157, 158. the neceſl- 
ty for ſuch. 142, 143, 144. 442, 443. Anſwer u 
Bayle's Objection. 75. and 445, c. 

Compariſons, the impropriety of thoſe of Baylecot- 
cerning Free-Will. 483—487. 

Compulſion, freedom from it not ſufficient to conſt 
tute moral Liberty. 231—232. | De 

Conſcience of Guilt and Miſery very diſtinct percep 
tions. 327, 328, 329. tis impoſſible to have agul- 
ty Conſcience without Liberty, 15. the Conc: 
ence of having uſed our Liberty aright is the ſource 
of all our moral Happineſs. 411, 412. 

Confcronſneſs of Liberty proves that we are abſolue 7) 0 
ree. 251. 324. 349. Whether all Men have it. 40. - 

v of certain Actions not ſufficient to ei- De: 


cuſe the doing of them. 463, &c. De 
Contingency as certain to the Divine Knowledge 5 f 
Neceſſity. 440. d De 


Contingent Actions may be objects of the Dine - 
Knowledge. 440. 1 
Continuance an abſtract Idea. 6. how acquired. 10 
Corruptibility a neceſſary conſequence of Matera De 
146, &c. 168 170, 171. Fon 
Corruption a conſequence of the Fall. 146. 145. '75 


171. . fa 
Creation did not add to the Divine Happinek gg Dj 
fection. 58, 59. why no ſooner. ibid. the Eee” Pai 


Goode“ 


INDEX 
Goodneſs. 61. in what ſenſe it was indifferent to 
© God. 299. 303, | 
Creatures not all made for the uſe of Man. 131, 
erl. 330. but for each others Happineſs. 16. and 137, 
139. none cou'd be abſolutely perfect. 115. whe- 
Kit ther all ought to have been made equally perfect 
el. 121, 122. 131, 132, &c. 139. 447, &c, or abſo- 
(0 lutely fix'd in any Degree of Perfection, 122, 123. 
Objections anſwer'd. 16. alteration and encreaſe ne- 


. ccflary to their Happineſs. 125, 126, 127. 447, &c. 


1 D. 
Death, a neceſſary Conſequence of the general Laws 

ce: of Nature. 146. 168. cou'd not have been pre- 
vented naturally in Paradiſe. 147, 148. 170. 211, 
212, the Fear of it neceſſary. 178, 197. 198. of 
great benefit to the World. 15. is not the occaſion 
of our fondneſs of Life. 456, &c. | 

Defef, whence this Evil ariſes 129, 130. whether 

ma pefect require a Cauſe. 78, 79 

Degree infinite, what is to be underſtood by it. 99, 

Degrees of Being and Perfection. 121, 122. 131, 132. 
Neceſſity for them, 142. 144. 447, 448. 

Deſert founded in Choice. 279 395. the Pleaſure at- 
tending it, 412. 

11 De the fame with volition. 156. cannot be oppo- 
led to it. 157, | 

Devil, the manner in which he may influence Man- 
kind. 425, &c. 

Diſeaſes unavoidable. 147. 174. Pains of them neceſ- 
lary in the preſent State. 177. 179, 180. 
ſtance leſſens the Effects of either Pleaſures or 

Pains, 455, Se. 

Divifibility inconſiſtent with Thought. 35, 36. 

"of, AG Duration 
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Duration an abſtract Idea: 6. 67, 68. how formd 
ibid. not applicable to the Deity. 68, 69. inc 


pable of abſolute Infinity. 13, 14, Sc. 70. 
E. 


Earth, the advantages of its preſent Figure. 18. $i 
tuation. ibid. Motion, Inclination of its Axis and 
Paralleliſm. 207d. and 188. 

Earthquakes, the Cauſes of them. 189, 190. 

Elect, how far free. 398. 406, 407. the reaſon df 
the Diſtinction between them and the reſt of Man- 
kind. 407. 449, Ce. 

Election makes things agreeable. 239, 240. 225. 372. 
Efjence what, 6. 94. Eſſences of things in what leuic 
arbitrary. 288. 
Eternal, ſomething muſt be ſo. 46, 47. every thing 
cou'd not be ſo. 78. this Syſtem cou'd not. 7616 
and 23 24. whether the Matter of it was ſo a 

uſeleſs Controverſy, 761d. 

Eternal Truths, the meaning of theſe words. 85. 289 
in what ſenſe the Relations of things are fo. 303. 

Eternity not made up of ſucceflive Duration. 66, 67 
nor inſtantaneous. 69. the meaning of that Att! 
bute. 66 69. 71. 

Evil natural and moral, the Diſtinction between 
them. 318. one a conſequence of the other. 4 
83. 376. how far either is predominant in- 
World. 319, 320. 

Evil Principle, the manichean notion of U, lot, 
10g. The abſurdity of ſuch a ſuppoſition, ＋ 
106, 107. Does not anſwer the End propoſed . 
it, 111, 112, 113. The Creation cannot be owls 


10 


E. 


F. 
F. 


INDEX. 
to it. 105, The Argument for it propoſed at length. 
108, 109. 

Evils of Life, whether they ever exceed the Benefits 
of it. 210, whether they generally do fo. 454. 
459. 472, 473, Sc. Natural ones inſeparable from 
Matter. 146. 172, 173. 

Exitence, our own ſelf- evident. 63. the abſurdity of 
attempting to prove It, 26, 

F.xpanſion cannot be applied to the Deity, 37. either 
carries the ſame Idea with Extenſion or none at all. 
ibid. 

Erperience, whether we have any of Liberty. 324, 
325,357. "IM : 

Extenſion not applicable to the Deity, 28, 29. nor to 
any immaterial Being. 33, 34, Cc, incapable of 
Simplicity or abſolute Infinity. 76:9. 


F. 
Faculties fitted to the Natures of things, 164, 165. 


295. 

Fall of Man, conſequences of it. 211, 212. Authors 
that treat of it, 222. Neceſſity for it in the 
Scheme of Providence. 406, 40%, 408. 447, 448, 
Ec. the advantages ariſing to Mankind from it, 
id. and to the whole Creation. 408. 448, 449, 
Sc. Objections anſwer'd ibid. and 464, 465, Ge, 

Fear of Death neceſlary. 178. 197, 198. of great 
benefit to the World. 716. a proof that Life is very 
deſireable. 454, Ge. 

Fermentation the Cauſe of Earthquakes, Storms, 


Thunder, Ec. 189, 190, 191. the neeeſſity for 
it. 201d. 


„ Figure 


INDEX. 

me of the Earth, the advantages. of the preſent 
I . 

Fit i, itſelf, an improper Expreflion. 20, 21. what 
it ſhou'd mean. 84, 85. 0 

Fitneſs of things, what this ought to mean. 50. 84, 
303. a relative Term. 21. 84. in what ſenſe eter- 
nal and immutable. 2b. and 302. 303, 304. in no 
ſenſe antecedent to the Will of God. 156. and 293, 
Sc. vide Relations. | 

Fitneſs of things to Faculties. 164, 165, 295. 

Foreknowledge an improper term when apply d tothe 
Deity. 72. 440. 

Freedom of God, proofs of it. 47. of Man 348, &. 
„ | 

Free-Will, the meaning of thoſe words. 246.—— 
vide Will. 


G. 


Gencral Ideas, what they are. 5. of Subſtances, Modes 
and Relations, 6, 7. how form'd. 16. not made by 
Analogy. 8. have no Archetypes, nor any Exil- 
rence hut in the mind. 26. are poſitive, adequate 
and univerſal, 7, 8. | 

Generations infinite, impoſſible. 64, 65, 66. the rea- 
{on for ſucceſſive ones in the World. 451. 

Glory of God, what theſe words mean. 60, 51. De— 
lire of Glory apply'd to God by way of accommo- 

dation. ib. how God may be ſaid to do all thing 
for his own Glory. 62. this coincident with the 
Happineſs of Mankind. 16. e115 WoW 

.Ged, a relative term. 79. a proof of his Exiſtence 

and attributes. 46, 47, Ce. hs 


Cad 


INDEX. | 

Good is that which produces Happineſs. 84. nothing 
good or evil in itſelf. 156. and 240. does not abſo- 
lutely determine the Choice. 239, &c. 393, 394. 
natural Good the foundation of moral. 83, 84. 
316. nothing made ſo good but that it might be 
ſuppoſed better. 293, 294, Good prepoſlent in the 
preſent World. 471, 472, &c. 

Goodneſs, Divine, the meaning of it. 299, 300. proofs 

of it. 50, 51. includes all the moral attributes. 52. 

the reaſon of the Creation. 61, 62. 476, Cc. this 


he no bar to the Divine Liberty. 299, 300. this At- 
tribute not capable of a proof à priori. 3og. 

2 Government of the natural and moral World, the 
manner of it. 418, 419. neither by pre-eſtabliſb d | 

* Harmony, nor particular Wills. ibid. and 437, 438, | 
Ec. 


H. 


Habits, the ſtrength of them. 506. the foundation 
of our Happineſs or Miſery in the next Life. 445. 
495. 3 Uſe and Application of this Doctrine 
495, 490. | 

Happinejs, ſenſitive and intelectual capable of per- 
petual Encreaſe 121, 122, 123. requires an Alter- 
native. 124. 125, ariſes from paſt defects. 126, 127. 
Objections anſwer'd. ibid. whether there might 
have been more in the preſent 'Syſtem. 138, 139, 
Sc. why not communicated immediately, and all 
at once. 447, Cc. whether the Sum of it exceeds 
that of miſery in this World. 454, 455. 472, 473, 
Cc. whether it will do ſo in the next. 477, Ge. 

founded chiefly in Virtue. 399, 400. 480, 481, Cc. 

and Election. 389, 390. 


He Il- 


INDE XX. 


Hell- tor ments, the Authors who have treated on the 
Eternity of them. 50 1. according to ſome they 
don't ſeem capable of any other End beſide the 
Annihilation of the Subjects of them. 509, 510, 
511. have a natural foundation in the evil. Habits 
contracted in this Life.446. 495. 506. the Uſes to 
which they may ſerve. 482. 502. 

Holineſs of God. 5 1. | 

Hely Ghoſt, in what manner it influences the mind 
422, 423. this not deſtructive of our natural 
Powers. 425, 426. but rather aſſiſting and reſtor- 
ing them. 26. in what way we may conceive this 
Influence to be exerciſed, 426. not properly mira. 
culous. 435. 


J. 


Idea, what the Author means by that word. 8. 
Idea of God, whether it proves his Exiſtence, 54, 
55, 50. 

Jewiſh Nation, the manner of God's governing them. 
404. a ; 
Immutability of God. 48. of the Relations of things 

288, 289. 303, &c. 
Imperfettion, whence it ariſes 129, 130. whethe! 
properly an Evil. 137, 138. 140, 141. why pt 
mitted. 138, 139. | 
Impulſe phyſical, cannot be apply'd to the Will. 492 
what kind of Impulſe conſiſtent with its freedom 
425. 432. ; . 
Juclination of the Earth's Axis. 187. 
Independence. 47. the ſame with elf exiſtence. 7+ 
75. does not ſtrictly infer Unity. 80, 81. 


Indiffer ence, 


INDEX. 


Indifference, the Author's notion of it. 267, 268. 
368. cannot be be to the whole Man, but 
only the Powers of willing and acting. 16. in what 
ſenſe a blind Principle. 269. 337. not applicable 
to Perception or Judgment, muſt be applied to 
the Will, 348, 349, &c. the benefit of it. 336, 
348, 349, Sc. 363, Cc. 367. 

Indiſferent, in what ſenſe the Creation was ſo to 
God. 296. 300. 301. this conſiſtent with his be- 
ing determin'd by his Goodneſs, ibid. JE 

1 ee Actions prove that the Mind determines 
itſelf. 249, 250. Inſtances of ſuch. ibid. 

Infinite, what is meant by that word. 15. 95. 99, 
100. the ſame as Perfection, ib. the Idea of it po- 
fitive 7b, and previous to that of finite ib. how it 
differs from a Mathematical Infinite, 18, all 
Quantity, or that which conſiſts of parts inca- 
pable of it. 15, Ce. 

Infinite Degree, what is to be underſtood by it. 98, 
99. the ſame as perfect. ibid. | 
Infinite Series, the abſurdity of it. 46. in Generati- 
ons. 65, 66. in Number, Motion, Magnittte, 
Sc. 15. in ſucceſſive Duration. 66. has no Whole. 


laſtinct, none innate. 87, 88. 

Intellect, ſee Knowledge. 

Intercourſe of Creatures with each other unavoidable 

139, 140. 

Judgment, always paſſive. 230. does not determine 
the Will. 232. 233. 250, 251, 332. 334, Sc. 
Mice Divine, proof of it. g1. infinite Juſtice not 

, conſiſtent with infinite Mercy. 100, 101. 
ice punitive, what it means, 100, 101, cannot be 
laid to oblige or demand any thing. #6. K. 


INDE X. 


K. 


Knowledge, what K ind and Degree of it beſt ſuited 
to our State. 165. the Pleaſures of it whence de- 
rived. 127. 


L. 


Labour, the Neceſſity and advantage of it to both 
Body and Mind. 192, 193, 194. 
Lactantius, his Anſwer to the Objection of Epicu- 
rus. 488, 489. | 
Laws Divine, the Deſign of them. 495, 496. they 
are Declarations of the Natural Effects of Sin, and 
Directions to avoid them. 2b. they do not bring 
us into a worſe State than we ſhould have been in 
without them. 2b, of no force without Sanctions. 
85, 86, 317. the difference between natural and 
poſitive Laws. 286, 287. which may be diſpenſed 
with. 317, 318. | 
Laws of Nature, the Neceſſity for ſome eſtabliſh'd 
ones in the natural World. 150, 151. the wiſdom 
of ſuch an Eſtabliſhment, 204, 402, 417. the ſame 
in the mcral World. 402. the ill conſequences 
that would attend the contrary. 16. Yet theſe are 
not left entirely to themſelves, 418, 419 the Di- 
vine Interpoſition ſometime neceſſary, and the na- 
ture of it. 428. 438, Gc. | 
Liberty ſhewn to belong to God. 48. and allo 10 
Man. 348, Sc. vide Will. Dr. Clarke's argument 
for it inconcluſive, 257, 258. whether we expe⸗ 
rience it in ourſelves, 324, 325. 348, 349. we ale 


conſcious of it before we try it, 251, the differen! 
| x , Notions 


INDE X. 


Notions of it. 231. applicable to Volition as well 
as Action. 232. 244. 377. the poſſibility. 349, 


350. the Value of it. 239. 240. 336, 337. 348, 


Sc. 366, 367. 377. 391. Inconveniencies that 


would attend the want of it. 389, 390, &c. or the 


over-ruling it on particular occaſions. 402, 403. 
408, 409. 412,413 even the abuſe of it tends to 


the good of the whole. 463, 464, &c. 


Life, as much in the World as it is capable of. 136. 


142, 143. 157. 185, 186. the preſent Life better 
than non- exiſtence. 214, 454. why ſo deſirable. 
455, Sc. what deſire of it lawful. 454. whether 
moſt perſons would not chooſe to live their Lives 


over again. 458, 459. 


Limitation of any Attribute in the Deity an Effect 


without a Cauſe. 78, 79. 
M. 


Macula Peccati, the true meaning of theſe Words, 


509, 5. 2, Sc. 


Man, why not made more perfect. 13 1. 134. 140. 


442, why placed in this World. 156. Head of the 
lower part of the Creation. 131. 137, &c. all 
things not made for his immediate Uſe, but to 


795 themſelves and be ſubſervient to each other. 
iid, 


Manichees, their Notion of an evil Principle. 104, 


105. the abſurdity of it. 105, 106. Creation not 
owing to it. 108. the uſeleſneſs of ſuch a Sup- 
poſition. 111, 112, 113. the Argument for it, and 
Authors that have treated of ir. 108, 109, 110. 
anner of exiſtence diſtin from the abſtract nature 
of any thing. 93. 97. 


Matter 


INDE X. 

Matter as diſtinguiſh'd from Body only an abſtradt 
Idea. 5. in vain to diſpute about its Eternity. 24, 
incapable of Thought and Self-Motion. 34. 35, 
Fc. 134, 135. Uſes of it in its preſent State. 741d. 
why not made more perfect. 136. the ſource of 
natural Evils. 146, 147, &c. 

Mechanical Hypotheſis, an account of it. 434. a 
Confutation of it. 437. 

Mehiority, the Scheme purſued by the Author. 224. 
Divine Judgments no exception to it. 203. 

Mercy not inconſiſtent with infinite Juſtice, 101. 

Merit founded in Choice. 279, 280. 

Miſery, the preſent unavoidable, 173. not fo great 
in general as Happineſs in this Life. 458, 459. 
472, 473. nor in the next. 477, 478, &c. whe- 
ther that of the damned may be conceived to in- 
creaſe the Happineſs of the bleſſed. 482, 483, &c. 

Moral Attributes certain, tho' not capable of ſtrict 
Demonſtration. 49. nor of any Proof a priori. 
305. 308. in what ſenſe they are conſequences of 
the natural Attributes, 106. 

Moral good and evil conſiſts in producing natural 
good and evil. 49 and 83. 86. 316, the diſtinction 
between them. 3 18. 

Moral Obligation, the true foundation of it. 87, 306, 
Sc. 311. 

Moral Senſe alone determines us to approve of doing 
good to others. 86, 87, the ſame with Conſcience 
26. not innate or implanted in us. 87, 88. 

Mortality, whether a Conſequence of Materialit) 

146, 147, &c. 168. 170, 171, whether proper for 


this World. 451, &c. 225 
Mal ives, whether the Mind be always determia'd h/ 
them. 236. 325. 332, 333, 334, Ge. Pete 


\ 
4 


INDEX. 
whether ever phy ically. 248, &c. in what ſenſe 
ſome are called ſtronger than others. 348. 
Motion cou'd not be from Eternity. 15, 23, 24. 65, 


66. 73. 
Mountains, uſes of them. 161, 


N. 


Natural Evils, whether inſeparable from Matter 
146, 147, Cc. 171, 173. 181. 

Nature of any thing, what meant by it. 9g, 94. di- 
ſtint from the Modus of its Exiſtence. 4 and 96, 
97. Laws of Nature, vide Laws. 

Neceſſary, always a relative Term. 20, 21, 22, 23. 
apply'd to Means, Truth or Exiſtence. ib. — 
ry in itfelf or abſolutely ſuch, improper Expreſ- 
ſions. 16. 

Neceſſary Exiſtence, what it means. 20, the ſame as 
Self exiſtence or Independence. 74 75, how prov'd 
16, cannot be underſtood poſitively. 16. nor urg d 


- 


to prove any thing à priori. 52, 53.75, 76. built 


upon a falſe Maxim. 77, 78. | 
Neceſſity, inconſiſtent with the Powers of willing 
and acting. 234, 235. whether the perceiving none 


in our Actions be a proof that there is none. 324, 


325. whether it can be apply'd to the Will in any 
denſe, 333, Sc. 
IVathing, in what ſenſe things arofe from it. 129. 
this cauſes the evil of Defect. 130, 131. 


ung an improvement of our Happineſs. 126, 
27. 


Do why we cannot ſet baunds to it. 13, 14. 
chis does not prove it to be abſolutely infinite. 26. 


and 15, 16. 
O. 


INDEX 


O. 


Obligation, what that Word ſignifies. 87, whence 
moral Obligation ariſes. 7h. and 306, 307, 

Obſtinacy, what it is founded in. 342. 

Ocean, uſes of it. 161. 

Omni potence proved. 47. does not imply Unity. 81. 

Omnipreſence, what it means. 82, 83. not to be con- 
ceiv'd by way of Extenſion, 15. with what ſenſe 7 
it can be ſaid to fill all Space. 15. 

Omniſcience. 48. proof of it. 440. Contingencies 
may be proper Objects of it. 151d. 

Orders different. 122. 131, 132, 133. 138, 139. P, 
142, 143. 157. 447, &c. make for the good of p. 
the whole. 452. why not more of the higher ones | 
134. 136. 140. 144. no abſolute higheſt. 293, 
294. 

Original Sin. 111, 112. 


of Pe; 

t 

Pain, all Beings join'd to Matter capable of it. 147, Pl: 
Sc. 173, 174, &c. the reaſon and neceſſity for { 
our preſent pains. 165. 176 —181. could not be Pa. 
prevented. 16. We do not always defire to remove Bl P/ 
it. 254, 155. I 
Paradiſe, the difference between that State and the e 
preſent. 147, 148, &c. 175, 176. 405, 466, No ti 
Arguments can be drawn from that, or the ſtat . Pe 
of Angels and bleſſed in Heaven, againſt thc tt 
goodneſs of the preſent Syſtem, 150. 170. 399 5 


409, 


Paralleliſ 


INDEX. 


Paralleliſm of the Earth, the advantages of it. 187, 
188. | 

Particular Providence, the neceſſity for it. 436, &c. 
the manner in which we may ſuppoſe it to be ex- 
erted. 26, 

Particular Wills, the Deity does not a& by them in 
the government of either the natural or moral 
World. 402, 403. 417, 418, 419. yet his Inter- 


; polition is ſometimes neceſſary. 437, 438, &c. 

Paris, that which conſiſts of them incapable of In- 
finity. 15, 16. in what ſenſe yards, feet, years, 

5 days, &c, are no aliquot parts of Space and Time, 
16, 17, 18, 


). Paſſions, the Uſes and neceſſity of them. 173, Ec. 

! Fe, fe, no Creature can be ſuch. 115. whether all 

'S ought to have the ſame Degree of Perfection. 122. 

5 132, 133, 134. whether all ought to be fix'd in 

one certain Degree. 123, 124, &c. Arguments for 
the affirmative. 123, 124. Anſwer, 125, 126, &c, 
why they are not more perfect. 138, 139. | 
Perfection, the ſame with abſolute Infinity, 15. 99. 
that of Creatures how to be eſtimated. 136, 137. 

7, Pleaſures ſenfible and intellectual ſuited to our pre- 

or lent State, 164, 265. 
uſons, 206, 

Poſitive Idea does not infer an external Ideatum. 10, 
11. poſitive Infinite what. 15. 99. how diſtinguiſh- 
<d from the negative one. 16, 17, 18. 100. poſi- 
uve Laws how diſtinguiſh'd from natural. 287. 
ſibility, no argument from infinite poſſibilities 
ds Power actually exiſts which can affect them. 

64. | 


4 * of the Mind active and paſſive. 230, 231. 


ve 


81 | Prayer, 


INDEX. | 
Prayer, the natural good Effects of it upon our 
Minds. 428. God's end in requiring it. 429. itis 
properly a natutal Duty. 76. the Efficacy of it. 417, 
418. 428. of no uſe without a particular Provi- 


dence. 26. 

Predeftination. 434, 435——438, &c. 

Pre-eſtabliſh'd Harmony, an account of that Syſtem 
434, &c. inconſiſtent with the ends of Religion, 
437. 438, 439, &c. 

Preſcience of God, an improper term. 72. what 

ould be meant by it. 440. 

Prevalency of moral Good in this World. 471, 4) 
&c. 

Probation, the neceſſity for ſuch a State in order t 
improve our Happineſs. 444. 450, &c. 483, &. 

Providence, the manner of its government of 
the natural and moral World. 418, 419. 436 
439. the belief of a particular one neceſlary to 
moſt Duties of Religion. 16. 

Puniſoments, the benefits of them in this Life. 203, 
204. proceed from infinite Goodneſs. 26. 


R. 


Reaſon, whether we can will without one. 236. 239 
332, 333. and the benefits of ſuch a Power. 24+ 
Se. 


Reaſons of things, vide Relations. 


Relations of things, what ſhould be underſtood bf 
them. 84, 85, 86. not to be choſen for their 07 


ſakes, 156. in what ſenſe they are immutable ; 
eternal. 16. and 288, 289. 303. not antecedent lo, 


or independent of the Will of God. 26. and 10 


287. 290, 302, 303, &c, not necellary Jer 


Wi 


$ 


INDEX. 
determination of it. 293, Gc. 303, &c. 310. 

their neceſſity only hypothetical and ſubſequent 
to the Creation. ibid. It does not from hence fol- 
low that God may alter them while the Creation 
continues. 286, &c. 292 312. Moral Obli- 
gation cannot ariſe from them. 305, 306, 307. 


311. 


8. 


Scale of Beings neceſſary for the good of the Univerſe. 
131, 132. 157, 158. 442, 443. 4477 &c. | 

Scripture, Objections from it concerning the Fall, 
Sc. of no force. 441. 
Self-exiſtence, what it means. 74, 75. 76, 77. how 
proved. ib. the ſame with Independence. 47. does 
not ſtrictly infer unity. 80, 81. | 

Self-murther, unnatural. 214. what chiefly prevents 
it. 457, 458, &c, neither want of Courage, fear 
of Death or of Damnation. 2619. | 

Senſe, moral not innate. 87, 88. 

veries infinite. 46, 65, &c. | 

dimplicity incompatible with Extenſion. 29, 30. 37. 
or Expanſion. idid. 

din, why permitted. 463. 485, 486, Cc. anſwer to 
Bayle's Objections. 7b. Original. 11 1. 112. 

r of the Earth, advantages of the preſent. 


1 7. 

daul neceſſarily affected by the Body. 173— 181. 
neceſſity for the preſent Laws of Union between 
them. 151d. 

Pace, an abſtract Idea. 6. not capable of abſolute 
* 12, 13. why we cannot ſet bounds to it. 
'9. various ways of conceiving it. 10, 13. 41, &c. 


82 | a po- 


INDEX. 


a poſitive Idea of it does not infer Exiſtence, 10. 
whether it has any poſitive Properties. 11, inconſ- 
ſtent with ſimplicity. 28, 29. or the nature of pure 

- Spirit. 33, 34. not neceſſarily exiſtent. ib. may be 

all ſuppoſed away, but not annihilated by part, 

40. 41. the imaginary Subſtratum of abſtracted Ex- 
tenſion, 41, 42, 43. different from the Idea of a 
vacuum, 25. 26. why ſo often confounded with it, 
716. with what ſenſe it can be affirm'd that the De- 
ity is preſent to all parts of it. 82, 83. 

Spirit not extended. 33. 34. 
Spirits good and bad, the manner of their Influence, 

427. 

* the Cauſes of them. 190. unavoidable. 191. 
Stoical Fate, different from that of the Author. 368. 
Subſtance, of Body and Spirit. 3. improperly ſet to 
ſignify the manner or Cauſe of the union of Pro- 
* 4. nothing more than all the eſſential Qua- 
ities taken together. 216. in any other ſenſe tis on- 
ly an abſtract Idea, 76. 
Subſtratum, an abſtract Idea. 4. particularly belong 
to Matter. 34, 35. 
Succeſſion, none in the Deity. 67, 68, &c, how this 
is conſiſtent with the Notion of Eternity. 1b. 
/ Sufficrent reaſon or Cauſe for every thing, a fal 
Maxim. 77, 78. inconſiſtent with the Divine L- 
berty. 101d. and 335, 336. c 
Sum, whether that of Happineſs exceeds the Sum o 
' Miſery in this World. 454, 455. 473, Ec. whe- 
ther it will do ſo in the next. 477, 478. 
Summum Bonum, the reaſon why Philoſophers yu” 
. ſo uncertain about it. 259. 5 
Suſpenſion, the power of it ſhews that we are ® 


lutely free to will or not to will in any A 


INDEX. 
0, caſe. 245. 261, 262. not founded in the general 


fi deſire of Happineſs. ibid. nor different from any 
Ire other exerciſe of the will. 263. 

be Sym what meant by the beſt. 121, in what man- 
6, ner to be framed. 1b. whether any cou'd be infi- 
R. nite. 120. whether any abſolute beſt and higheſt. 
T 122. 294, &c, whether any fix'd in a certain De- 
it, gree. 127, Ec. whether the preſent might be im- 
e- proved. 138 — 140. 295. 

J. 


Thought inconſiſtent with Extenſion or Diviſibility. 

I. 34» 35» 36. 

33, VHunder, the cauſe of it. 190, 191. a neceſſary con- 
ſequence of the preſent Laws of Motion, 76. 

Time what, 67. not applicable to the Deity. 68, &c, 
incapable of abſolute Infinity. 16. 69, 70. 

Trial, neceſſity for one in Virtue, Labour, &c. 444. 
449, Sc. advantages of it. 483. 
rinity, 116 119. 

_ in _ it is founded, 287, the Eternity of 
it. 85. 289. 

Turpitude of Vice, what to be underſtood by it. 317. 


V. 


Facuum, different from Space. 25, 26, often con- 
founded with it. 15. arguments uſed againſt it only 
hen ſo confounded. 27, 28, 29. | 
ech, neceſſary to improve our Happineſs. 126, 
777444, 445, 446. 
cus uſes of moſt things in Nature. 161, 162. 
„„ 


INDEX. 

Veracity, or more properly Faithfulne/s, a Divine 
Attribute. 5 1, 52. 

Vice, its natural turpitude, what, 317. evil conſe- 
quences in general. 3 18, 319. what wou'd be the 
caſe if it were predominant. 156. reaſon of its be- 
ing forbidden. 16. how it may tend to the benefit 
of the Public. 463, 464. and therefore be per- 
mitted by the Deity, tho' it be nevertheleſs pu- 
niſhable. 10. | 

Virtue, the foundation of our greateſt Happinek. 
480, 481, &c. cannot be infuſed miraculouſly or 
on a ſudden. 16. and 444, 445. produced only by 
Exerciſe and Experience. 399. 478, Sc. 450. can- 
not ſubſiſt without Liberty. 398, &c. anſwer to 
the Arguments drawn from Angels and Saints. i, 
why required of us. 316, 317. 

Unchengeableneſs of God. 48. 

Underſtanding, of God the foundation of Truth. 287, 
how it contains the Ideas of all things. 293, &c. 
Underſtanding of Man, whether it determines 
Will. 332. Sc. this inconſiſtent with Liberty. 

4, 335- 

Unaafac, in what ſenſe it may be ſaid to determine 
the Will. 247, &c. vide Anxiety. : 

Union of Soul and Body, the conſequences of it. 
I 181. . 

Unity of God, arguments for it. 49. an Explanation 
of them. 79, 80, 8 1. cannot be ſtrictly demon- 


ſtrated. 15. 
of 


Volition diſtinct from Action. 23 1. the advantages 
ſuch a Power. 240. 242. 366, 367. 377. 27 12 


Inconveniencies that wou'd attend the wan 


389, 390. 408, 409. 72 


U 


IND 
e many of almoſt every thing in Nature. 161, 
162. | 


W. 


Will, Mr. Lockes firſt Definition of ir. 255, 256. in- 


conſiſtent with Experience. 24:9. its freedom from 
both Compulſion and Neceſſity. 231, 232. not 


properly determin'd by any thing without itſelf. 


tb. and 247. 366, &c. nor by Chance. 279, 280. 
can conquer all other Appetites. 332. 337. creates 
pleaſure in things by chooſing them. 239, 240. 
but cannot increaſe the pleaſure in 1nfinitum. 240, 
241. 275, 276, 372. its freedom. ſtated and de- 
fended. 348, 349, Cc. how it may be impair'd 
ard reftity'd. 406, 407. whether it is or can be 
determin'd to particular Objects. 388, 389. 391. 
the Conſequences that wou'd attend ſuch a Limi- 
tation of it. 395. 408. or a Suſpenſion of it. 403. 
485, 486, Cc. the abuſes of it tend to the good 
of the whole. 476, 477, &c. will conſtitute the 
greateſt part of our Happineſs in the next Life. 
399, 400. anſwer to Bayle's Objections. ibid. and 
483, Sc. the method of treating it. 402, 403. 
425. never determin'd phyſically. 422. 423. an- 
lwer to the Objection from the Operations of the 
Holy Ghoſt. 424, &c. 


Will of God, in what ſenſe arbitrary. 78. 288. 302, 


Cc. 311. the ground of all moral Obligation and 
of the Relations of things. 286, Cc. 302. zog, 
Sc. 311. not to be ſeparated from his other At- 
tributes, 289. 311. how any thing is good or evil 


in regard to it. 297, 299, 
Wiſdom 


INDEX. 

Wiſdom Divine, proof of it. 5 f. 

World, not eternal, 64, 65. nor infinite. 120, why 
no ſooner made. 58, 59. the end of God in crea- 
ting it. 61, 62. none ſo good but innumerable 
others might be conceiv'd in all reſpects equal. 
295. 296. therefore the pitching upon this perted- 
ly arbitrary. ibid. the manner of governing it, 418. 
436. more good than evil in it. 471 475. 
no Evil in it cou'd be removed without occaſion- 
ing greater, 476, &c. 
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ERRAT A. 


Pref. Page 1. 1. 13. read Divine Oeconomy. 

Prelim. Dif. P. 37. 1. 12. dele more. Pp. 38. I. 13. add others tend 
to the detriment of it, therefore thoſe are to be choſen which 
tend to the good of Mankind. p. 41. I. 11. for hisr. its. p. 42. 
I. 14. for in r. on. p. 4. I. 21. for in r. is. p. 47. l. 23. dele a. 
p 48. 1 31. r. terminate. a 

Hool. P. 21.1 17. for neceſſarily true r. neceſſary. p. 140. 1 1. for 
admit r. omit. p. 115. 1. 8. for drank r. drink. 190 N. L 4. 
for greater r. great. p. 212. N. I. 4. for altogether r. all together. 
p. 386. N. 1 1. for intended r. attended. p. 391. N. dele 1 6. 
ib. I. 22. r. preſent. p. 435. N. I. 8. for giving r. by giving. p. 
439. N. 1. 19. for infli r. affii#, p. 460. 1. 12. for natural r. 
unnatural, p.492. J. 30. for are ariſing r. there ariſes. p. 493. 
I. 20. for affefed r. effeed. | 

Serm. P. 21. J. ult. dele to. p. 29. I. 24. r. 4 Perception. p. 39. 
I. 34. r. to be learned, p. 43. |. 15. r. ingenuonſly. p. 53 l. 
31. for Now r. Nor. p. bo, i. 24 for Men r. Man. p. 67.1. 
26. r. tobe. p. 73. I. ö. for and r. ar 


